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BATHING DRESSES. 



Fig. 1.—Dress of scarlet flannel, trimmed rvith a plaiting of black flannel, bound with white braid. The pants are 
full, and have elastic bands on the edge in order to confine them to the leg. The dress is made with a yoke, and per¬ 
fectly loese, being caught into the waist by means of a scarlet belt. The cap is of oiled silk, trimmed with scarlet and 
black. 

Fig 2 —Dress of scarlet and black bathing cloth. The long gored paletCt is turned up with scarlet flannel cut in 
scallops and edged with black braid. The hair is covered with an oiled silk cap, trimmed with scarlet. The hat is 
of black glazed cloth, trimmed with scarlet. 
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NEW EVENING DRESSES .—(See Description^ Fashion Department,') 





FASHIONABLE BONNETS. 

Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 



Fig. 1.—Bonnet of white crepe, worked with pearl heads and trimmed with a long cordon of green leaves. The 

inside trimminjr is formed of tulle and scarlet berries. , , . , .l ^ , i. , i. i i-i. 

Fig. 2.—Bonnet of white crepe, with diadem front, ornamented with a plait of scarlet velvet and white flowers. 


Fig. 3. Fig. 4. 



Fig. 3.—Bonnet of white crepe, trimmed with white cr^pe flowers and green leaves. The back of the bonnet is 
covered with a fall of blonde lace, which is caught below the chin with a white flower. , j 

Fig. 4.—Bonnet of brown crepe, worked with amber, and trimmed with a bunch of Bismarck-colored flowers. 
Brown ribbon strings are tied under the chin, and a scarf of black and white lace is caught by an amber-colored 
flower. 
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Patterns for Bead-Work, 
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To be sewed on black braid. These trimmings are very much in vogue for dresses and sacks. 


CAPE FOR ELDERLY LADIES. 

(iSee Description, Work Department,') 
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Patterns for Bead-Work. 



For Bead Fringe. 




TOBACCO BAG, 


Malertials. —Whi-te cashmere, gold-colored cloth, fine black sewing-silk, fine twisted cord—ydUow; an deblock two 
tassels and lining. 

The foundation is white, ornamented with sixteen medallions in gold cloth, and between these a little ornament 
of fine black silk. The lining is of white silk, with a hem half an inch broad at the upper part, sixteen and a hall 
inches high, and twenty-four inches wide; and at the under paid whore both materials are joined they are drawn over 
a round covered piece of card-board three inches in diameter, which is also lined with silk, ornainented in the middle 
with a running button-hole stitch. Run two cords in the upper hem, thirty-two inches in length, in opposite directions, 
to draw. The ends are of yellow or gold silk, with black beads. The medallions may be sewn on with button-hole 
stitch. The inner ornament is a kind of chain-stitch. This would also make a very pretty work-bag. 












































FANCY BELTS. 



1 —Fancy belt, embroidered wilb seed bugles. The edge is cut in points bound with velvet, and finished witii 
large bugles and beads. 






























































































ORNAMENT FOR THE NECK, 


CROSS, IN CARD AND BEADS. ” 



Materials .—Narrow velvet, perforated 
card, beads, and sewing-silk. 

Cot perforated card in the shape of the 
design shown in the engraving. Two 
corresponding pieces of each shape will 
he needed, which should he ornamented 
according to the design, with beads, then 
placed on each side of the velvet and 
stitched upon it with silk. The velvet is 
also dotted over with heads. 
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Patterns for Bead-Work. 
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Design to be Worked with Braid and Beads on Sacks and Cloaks. 
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PHILADELPHIA, JULY, 1867. 


“FOR BETTER, FOR WORSE.” 

BY MARION HAKLAND. 

[Entered, according to Act of Congre.ss, in the year 1867, by Louis A. Godet, in the clerk’s office of the District Court 
of the United States, in and for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania.] 

(Continued from page 508.) 


CHAPTER VI. 

When Sydney entered the supper-room, 
with Lulu in his arms, Miss Lambert was 
standing at the back of her chair, discussing 
volubly to her hostess of the “loveliest” 
Parisian wedding-dress she had examined at 
the rooms of a fashionable mantua-maker, 
that day. 

“You can imagine—you, who have such 
perfect taste yourself—you can conceive bet¬ 
ter than I cj^n describe what must be the effect 
of the point-lace flounces looped over this 
superb skirt, with the darlingest, most perfect 
tuberoses you ever beheld. I mean to have 
the counterpart of this toilet when I make 
Mr. Nameless the happiest of men. You could 
absolutely fancy that you inhaled the perfume 
of my favorite flowers, so life-like were they.” 

Sydney sickened at the words, and the 
penetrating, cloying odor diffused through 
the dining-room, as it had been through the 
parlor. 

“It must have been very handsome!” was 
Kate’s politely commonplace reply. “We 
are waiting for you, my dear!” 

Few phrases are more meaningless than the 
conventional “ My dear,” with which wedded* 
couples of long-standing are accustomed to 
address one another. But this did not slip 
from Kate’s lips from force of habit. Sydney 
understood that she used it for a specific pur¬ 
pose ; that while it was to convey no tone of 
affection to his ear, it was to serve jas a bar¬ 
rier against inconvenient inquiries or awk¬ 


ward reserve—in short, that what she had 
witnessed less than half an hour ago was to 
be as if it never had been, while the blue eyes 
looked so soft, and were, in reality, so cruel, 
were upon their every look and action. 

Before they quitted the table, he was actu¬ 
ally tempted to admit the supposition that 
she must have been misled by the flickering 
blaze, as to the position in which she had 
lately beheld him, while Rita, skilful dissem¬ 
bler as she was herself, was morally certain 
that this was so. Kate was more gracious 
than usual to her guest, even pressing her to 
prolong her visit, and when assured that stern 
necessity drew the reluctant Rita from her 
present delightful quarters, “hoping for a 
repetition of the favor, some time during the 
winter.” 

“You will be down stairs soon, will you 
not?” coaxed the hypocritical charmer, when 
Mrs. Bentley called to Lulu that she must go 
to bed. “I have had a horrible turn of the 
vapors this afternoon, and when I went to 
Sydney for consolation, what do you think he 
said ?” 

“I am sure I do not know.” Kate was 
stooping to take the child in her arms, and 
spoke carelessly. 

“Why, instead of sympathy, I was treated 
to a lecture—a scathing one, too!” with a 
reminiscent shrug which Sydney understood; 
“a regular scolding for my childishness 
and morbid notions and general unlikeness 
to his nonpareil of a wife. If I didn’t love 
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you so dearly myself, I should soou learn to 
hate you—you are so constantly held up as 
an example for the humble imitation of my 
imperfect self. You never have the blues, he 
says.” 

“Very seldom,” answered Kate, making 
another effort to get out of the room. 

Rita was at her heels. “This is my last 
night here, remember! and I have seen so 
much less of you than I hoped I should do 
when I accepted your kind invitation, that I 
leave with a sense of disappointment. I 
mean to devote this evening, or, so much of 
it as you can spare for me, to getting ac¬ 
quainted with you. Mr. Bentley tells me he 
has an engagement out.” 

Sydney did not stare at this unblushing 
fabrication. He was stolid beyond the capa¬ 
city of feeling her covert insults. 

“I must ask your indulgence for fifteen or 
twenty minutes,” said Kate, composedly. 
“Lulu will suffer no one excepting myself to 
put her to bed. When she is asleep I will 
come to you. Please amuse yourself as you 
like until then.” 

Rita pursued Sydney into the library, when 
the coast was clear. He looked around an¬ 
grily as she rustled in, and removed his hat 
from his head. He was selecting some cigars 
from a drawer full of dainty Habanas, and 
refilling his pocket-case, prior to going out. 

“Don’t be alarmed, or vicious I” said Rita, 
in her sweetest manner. “I hav’n’t come to 
torment you before your time. I only want 
to ask if you are not now convinced that I 
was in the right; that your wife either didn’t 
see, or that she doesn’t care?” 

“She would not have subjected herself to 
your contemptuous or pitying regards, had 
she seen and heard all that passed, even if 
the knowledge thus gained had afflicted her 
beyond the powers of endurance of an ordi¬ 
nary woman.” 

Another shrug, and a curl of the amused 
lips. “ Que c*est dr ole! this determination to 
be miserable—this persistency in remaining 
uncomfortable! I thought you were one of 
my kind. You needn’t say, ‘Heaven forbid!’ 
as I see you are longing to do. I mean simply 
that I gave you credit for more philosophy, 
for a disposition to take life by the smoothest 
handle it presents, and not dash yourself 
against the jagged edges. I should not be 
surprised if your intention at this instant 
were to atone for your latest peccadillo by an 


hour spent upon your knees in the matrimo¬ 
nial confessional. Eh?” 

Sydney lighted a cigar, and walked out of 
the apartment without answering. 

Rita did not speak until she heard the clang 
of the front door behind him. Then her fea¬ 
tures were distorted by rage and mortification. 
She struck her closed fist upon the marble 
mantel with such force that the tender flesh 
bore the dark mark of the blow for weeks 
afterward. “ The pitiful coward ! the great, 
foolish baby 1 I would never have wasted a 
single round upon him had I suspected of 
what stuff he was really made! I am glad 
he didn’t propose to me when he was a bache¬ 
lor. I should unquestionably have accepted 
him and made myself miserable for the re¬ 
mainder of my days. Fancy my being tied 
for life to such a milksop! He is gloriously 
handsome, though I If he belonged to me, I 
would put him into a glass case as a parlor 
ornament!” 

She could swear and vow to herself that 
she rejoiced in her fortunate escape from the 
fate she pretended to believe would have been 
hers, had her girlish wishes been fulfilled, but 
she was intensely chagrined at her failure; 
ashamed of the undignified issue of her grand 
siege. She had never enjoyed an “affair” 
more. The unexampled facilities offered her 
for carrying it on had precluded the necessity 
of laborious intriguing on her part, and the 
partner to the interesting pastime was well 
worth the trouble of catching. But the most 
pungent and flavorous sauce to her pleasure 
had been the idea that she was undermining 
that love and respect for his wife which had 
grown into a proverb among the fast men and 
women of her set. 

I, the writer of this latter-day chronicle, am 
too thorough-going a utilitarian to enter ap- 
preciatingly into the spirit of a flirtation with 
a man already married. If I must be alto¬ 
gether candid, I confess to an old-fashioned 
prejudice that bids me distrust the moral 
principle, along with the kindliness of nature 
of her who indulges her vanity at the risk of 
her own reputation and another’s peace of 
mind. I am a dear lover of fair play, and 
when two celibate coquettes engage each 
other in a test-duel, I may have my private 
opinion of the good taste and delicacy of the 
exhibition, but I do not trouble myself with 
fears and misgivings as to the consequences 
of the affray. If either party comes to grief 
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in the sequel, it is only a matter of individual 
hurt, and the odds are greatly in favor of the 
supposition that the worsted combatant de¬ 
serves all that he or she got, and a scratch or 
two more. If the mock fight I’esults in the 
enslavement of both, Hymen steps in deco¬ 
rously and winds up the affair to the satis¬ 
faction of the world at large and the (present) 
delectation of the pair most nearly interested 
in the ceremony. But this careless or mali¬ 
cious infringement upon the solemn rights of 
another, and that other an unoffending sister, 
is dead contrary to my code of morals, and, I 
may as well add, religion. If God has ordained 
marriage as the highest state of earthly feli¬ 
city, and His solemn ‘‘Let not man put 
asunder 1” warned off the sacrilegious touch 
from the repository of wedded loves, the con¬ 
duct of those who vote flirting with single 
men—or women—an insipid entertivinment in 
comparison with the triumph and excitement 
of a so-called Platonic affaire with the hus¬ 
band or wife of somebody else, is more than 
“imprudent” or “equivocal.” It is a deli¬ 
berate sin against the Divine Law, even 
though the intimacy never transcend the 
limits of what a lax fashionable public opin¬ 
ion calls propriety. 

Rita Lambert had ruined the peace of Syd¬ 
ney Bentley’s household as effectually as if 
she had eloped with the husband and father, 
and set the town to ringing with the scandal 
the guilty pair had brought down upon two 
honorable families. And those who have 
marked her course to this point, will acqui¬ 
esce in the assertion that wounded vanity and 
womanly pique had more to do with averting 
this disaster than compassion for the injured 
wife—far more than had virtue or delicacy. 

She spent the evening rather dully for one 
whose greatest delight in life was to create and 
to experience a “sensation.” Kate’s work- 
basket stood ready to her hand, and in the in¬ 
tervals of conversation her needle was active. 
She did not exert herself to talk, yet her guest 
had no just occasion to complain of her taci¬ 
turnity. There was little in common between 
them, and the two minds were so opposite in 
mould and tone, that their range of topics was 
circumscribed. At nine o^clock Rita excused 
herself from sitting up later upon the plea of 
a “sleepy headache,” and betook herself to 
her dormitory, where, let us hope, her dreams 
were more innocent than the meditations of 
her waking hours. 
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Kate’s hands fell nerveless, her calm fea¬ 
tures darkened convulsively when her abhor¬ 
rent companion was. gone. She was like one 
who, scared by a vision of tempest or fire, 
awakes to find the imperfect yet horrid fancy 
exceeded by the real danger encompassing 
her. She had said, “I will know all!” and 
now that the extent of that terrible “all” 
opened up to her realization, she was stricken 
with dumb paralysis at the revelation. Step 
by step she forced herself to contemplate the 
truth. Sydney had never loved her as he did 
this fair, false creature who had stolen treach¬ 
erously into her home. Conscience inter¬ 
posed here. 

“Whom you invited hither to tempt him 
to sin—to do this wicked wrong against vir¬ 
tue and yourself. If they have committed it, 
are your skirts clear ? Are you not, in a 
great and comprehensive sense, your hus¬ 
band’s keeper?” The smart of the telling 
blow moved the numbed spirit to sentiency. 

“Constancy which cannot withstand the 
glozing arts of a bold, bad woman is not worth 
having !” she uttered, audibly. “ From this 
hour he is no husband of mine 1 He has 
chosen his path. Let him walk in it. His 
sin be upon his own head—not mine I” 

For three dreary, formal, wretched days, 
the hollow seeming of polite intercourse went 
on between the alienated pair. They sat 
at the same board, and in the presence of 
the servants talked together upon indifferent 
subjects, as if the one torturing subject were 
not gnawing in the mind of each. Sydney 
still went through the routine of asking every 
morning if he could serve her in any way, 
and Kate returned a sentence of acknowledg¬ 
ment, accepting or declining his offer. He 
still sent home from the markets the delica¬ 
cies he knew she preferred, and she studied 
his taste in the preparation of her bills of 
fare. For all else that could have told that 
they were not strangers, or chance fellow- 
lodgers in the same house, each might have 
been ignorant of .the other’s character and 
name. 

The fourth evening Sydney appeared in the 
snug sewing-room, where Kate now sat habit¬ 
ually from tea until bedtime, unless there 
were calls for her below. She looked up in 
surprise, not agitation, at the uncommon oc¬ 
currence of a visit from him to her sanctum; 
set a chair forward for him, and, without re¬ 
suming her seat, awaited the expression of 
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his wishes with the deferential mien of a 
housekeeper who attended upon her master’s 
commands. 

“You will oblige me by sitting down,” he 
said. “I prefer to stand. I shall not detain 
you many minutes.” 

She bowed slightly and obeyed. 

He took up his position upon the opposite 
side of her work-table, resting the knuckles 
of his left hand hard upon the top of it. “Do 
not let me interrupt your sewing!” 

Again she complied with his request, setting 
stitch after stitch with clock-work regularity. 

I would not have intruded upon your 
privacy, had there not existed imperative 
reasons for my seeking this interview,” he 
continued, in the forced, dry tone he had 
before used. “I am here to communicate to 
you the details of a plan which has been 
agreed upon this day by my father and my¬ 
self. You are aware that we of our firm are 
the largest tea importers in this city, and in 
order to carry on our business successfully, 
we found it expedient, many years ago, to es¬ 
tablish a branch of our house, forwarding 
merchants, in Shanghai, China. We have 
reason to suspect gross mismanagement on 
the part of our agents there. It is thought 
best that one of the firm should sail immedi¬ 
ately to investigate these disorders and rectify 
them, if practicable. I have offered to go. 
The vessel will sail to-morrow at noon. I 
have made arrangements that will, I hope, 
secure your comfort during my absence. My 
father will provide you with whatever funds 
you wish. I have directed him to pay over 
to you, monthly, the sum we now expend for 
housekeeping and other family expenses, and 
as much more as you need. I beg that you 
will not hesitate to draw freely upon the 
amount deposited in his care. It is for your 
use alone; subject only to your order. One 
of the clerks from our office, a steady, trusty 
fellow, will occupy a room in this house at 
night, that you may not feel yourself unpro¬ 
tected in the event of alarm from sickness or 
any other cause. I hope, moreover, that you 
will invite some lady, a relative or friend, 
whomsoever you like, to live with you.” 

The cold sweat was pressed in great glo¬ 
bules through every pore of Kate’s body ; her 
fingers were like frozen clay, but they kept 
up their mechanical motion, and the stitches 
they fashipned were still minute and even, 
altl^ough the face bent over them was livid. 


Sydney cleared his throat before recom¬ 
mencing. “I leave with less unwillingness 
because Lulu is rapidly regaining health and 
strength. I have but one favor to ask of you. 
You may refuse it if you consider it unrea¬ 
sonable, and I shall not murmur. Let me 
hear, now and then, of her. You can send 
me a few lines under your own hand, or if 
this will be an imposition upon your time, a 
message in my father’s letters, telling me that 
you are both well, will answer the same 
purpose.” 

A dead silence. In the pulseless stillness 
of the room could be heard the hiss of the 
taut silk, as it was drawn through the fabric 
in the wife’s hand, the faint buzz of the gas¬ 
light overhead. 

The dry, strained voice took up the word 
again. “If there is anything else which you 
would like to have attended to before my de¬ 
parture, you will greatly oblige me by men¬ 
tioning it now. My preparations have been 
made in such haste, it is very possible that I 
may have omitted something of importance. 
It is my sincere wish to leave nothing undone 
that could contribute to your welfare and 
happiness.” He stopped short—arrested by 
a change in the aspect of the figure opposite, 
a quiver, like the tremor of a tree before the 
breaking of a storm; a visible variation in 
the shuttle-like motion of the hand; a lower 
droop of the head. He thought her impulse 
had been to interrupt him by some correc¬ 
tion or suggestion. The movement, slight, 
scarcely discernible save by eyes sharpened, 
as were his, by love and suffering, seemed to 
him to signify dissent, to negative his closing 
words. 

If the face had not been so studiously 
averted, he would have seen a singular smile 
wring the lips—a desolate wintry contortion, 
more foreign to joyousness than weeping 
would have been. The mouth moved too, in 
syllabic utterance, but the whisper was inau¬ 
dible. The word formed by the stirred mus¬ 
cles was the one he had just used. 

^^Happiness Then, she gathered up her 

forces and was mistress of herself once more. 
“Thank you! I have no amendments to 
suggest. I have no doubt that the arrange¬ 
ments you have already made will be alto¬ 
gether satisfactory. How long shall you 
probably be absent?” Lest he should im¬ 
agine that she felt any personal anxiety in 
his reply, she looked up and showed him 
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features pale but still—stillness that was 
tranquillity itself compared with the disquiet 
of those that met her view. 

There were beads of agony upon his fore¬ 
head ; a cadaverous line had supplanted his 
habitually clear complexion; his eyes were 
hollow and large, and the hand he raised, 
instinctively to hide the twitching mouth 
shook as with an ague. He was suffering 
dreadfully. Kate could not disbelieve this, 
but had he not deserved it all? Was he not 
the destroyer of her happiness—a traitor, liar, 
and hypocrite ? She set these counts promi¬ 
nently in order before her mind, and her 
courage augmented in the review. 

^‘That is altogether uncertain.” 

Excuse me. I should not have asked the 
question.” 

“You had a perfect right to do it. If I 
knew anything about it myself, I would not 
hesitate to reply decidedly as to the length of 
my stay.” 

Kate picked up her needle and took a dozen 
careful stitches. “I hope you will have a 
comfortable voyage. It is unfortunate that 
you should be obliged to sail in winter.” 

Sydney caught at the shadowy objection. 
“Do you disapprove of this step?. Does it 
seem to you precipitate ? If you think it ill- 
advised, I can reconsider the matter.” 

“ By no means. I approve of the scheme 
so far as I comprehend it. You could not 
wait until spring, since, as you have said, 
your presence is required in the foreign house. 
What can I do towards getting you ready ? 
What shall I pack ?” 

“Nothing. You are very kind, but I will 
not trouble you. I have put up all that I am 
likely to need.” 

Kate went on with the work she had offered 
to lay aside. Her manner said plainly that 
she regarded the conference closed. 

Sydney lingered. He had laid hold of the 
tall back of an antique chair, and the fingers 
seemed to be one with the carved wood, so 
tight was their clutch. 

“One word I” His tone was less firm and 
more husky. “I cannot leave you without 
attempting to qualify the impression made 
upon your mind by the scene you witnessed 
accidentally last Friday night.” If he had 
expected to see her wince at the allusion, he 
was mistaken. She was entirely prepared 
for what' followed the falter in voice and 
bearing. 
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“ And I wish to confirm your opinion that 
my intrusion was accidental,” she answered, 
unmoved. “I did not know there was any 
one in the parlor when I pushed back the 
doors.” 

Sydney put aside this needless explanation 
without note. ‘ ‘ I have been culpable enough, 
heaven knows 1 have sinned too deeply in 
some respects to hope for your pardon. But 
in this one instance, I was less in fault than 
appearances warranted you in believing. You 
saw the worst. If you had not lost faith in 
me before, I might be able to clear myself 
from this new and most injurious suspicion. 

I can only declare upon the word of a man 
who feels that this may be the last and only 
opportunity ever granted him for setting him¬ 
self right in the estimation of one whom he 
honors and respects more than all the world 
beside—that, from the hour in which I first 
knew you, no one else has ever disputed 
your place in my heart. In spirit and in let¬ 
ter I have been true to you. I do not expect 
you to credit this wholly now. Y^our confi¬ 
dence in me has been too rudely shaken to 
allow this. But something within me tells me 
that the time may come ivhen it will comfort 
you to remember what I have just said, when 
you will do my affection for you tardy jus¬ 
tice—but it will be justice. I should be con¬ 
tent to wait—only time passes so slowly 1” 

He was forgetting himself, and he paused to 
collect his senses. His next sentence sounded 
both timid and formal. It might have been 
the effect of embarrassment induced by his 
wife’s freezing silence. Kate believed it the 
restraint put upon speech by conscious guilt. 

“No other woman has ever heard from me 
a syllable denoting disloyalty to you.” 

Her eyes flashed scornfully. There was no 
longer any flutter in her demeanor. She sat 
haughtily erect, her eyes bent upon her ever¬ 
lasting stitching, the glittering needle and its 
whip of crimson silk darting in and out of 
Lulu’s Cashmere cloak. The mother was for¬ 
ever at work for her idol. 

“ Will you not promise me to recollect this, 
when I am gone, Kate ?” 

The cry of anguish drew forth the late re¬ 
ply. “Why should I, Sydney? I am not 
angry with you or with her! I learned no¬ 
thing that night. The shock was not what 
you suppose it to have been. I knew all 
before; knew that she was an earlier love 
than I, and that her old supremacy was re- 
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established. I do believe you would have 
been faithful to me if you could. But it was 
not in your nature. With you, the affections 
are stronger than principle. It is often so. 
Women are very artful, and men—most men 
—are very weak. Let it pass ! No good can 
come of raking the fire into a fiercer glow. If 
we would part friends—and there is no rea¬ 
son why we should not—it is unwise and 
unkind to refer to this subject. A volume 
of protestations to the contrary would not 
convince me that I am in error. You are 
acting prudently—most judiciously—in quit¬ 
ting the country for a few months, or years, 
as the case shall require. While I live, and 
our outward relations remain unchanged, you 
can never be more to her than you are now. 
The width of half the globe cannot put us— 
you and me—further apart than we already 
are in heart and in interests. A prolonged 
absence is best for us both, and if you will 
make it long enough, it is the surest means 
for the attainment of a desirable end.” 

He made an impetuous step toward her. 
“Kate ! Can it be my wife who so coolly de¬ 
crees our separation I who designates the 
step by which a divorce is to be attained! A 
divorce! Think of it! For us, who once 
loved one another so well!” 

“Once!” with the dreary gleam that had 
broken up the dead calm of her features 
awhile before. “Once is not now! It is the 
initial step that counts in the dissolution of 
the marriage tie, as in everything else in this 
world. That step I did not take !” 

This, their last private interview, ended 
there. The house was in a bustle all the 
next forenoon. Mrs. Bentley, Mrs. Risley, 
Eliza, and Anna, were there to assist in get¬ 
ting the voyager ready, and finding his one 
trunk packed and strapped, and that he had 
himself gone down town to settle a few part¬ 
ing matters with his father, the four discon¬ 
solate relatives sat themselves down to “keep 
up poor Kate’s spirits” by keeping their own 
down to the lowest possible ebb. Paler than 
any ghost, every nerve in her head tingling 
with keenest pain, she whom they meant 
to console was the most composed member of 
the family party. 

“;Just as I always said!” remarked Eliza, 
when lier mother, after the wont of mild 
elderly ladies whose tears lie very near the 
surface, and whose hearts are so soft that the 
wounds inflicted by unkind fortune close up 


with comfortable rapidity, complimented her 
daughter-in-law upon her “amazing strength 
of mind,” and “command of her feelings,” 
and wished, snivellingly, that she “ was mis¬ 
tress of her emotions, but this parting would 
kill her—she knew it would ! she had a pre¬ 
sentiment that she was not long for this world ; 
but she had hoped to die in her nest, with all 
her children about her, and to think that 
Sydney, the only boy she had left to her old 
age, and the best son a mother ever had, 
should” — regular break-down and general 
unintelligibility. 

“Just as I always said!” said the acute 
Eliza. “There is nothing more deceptive 
than appearances, particularly where newly- 
married people are concerned. A hot begin¬ 
ning is almost sure to have a cold ending. 
Kate’s supernatural self-command reminds 
me of the story of the man who said he 
thought his wife so sweet during the honey¬ 
moon that he wanted to eat her up, and he 
had been sorry ever since that he had not 
done it!” 

Mrs. Bentley tittered through her tears. 
“How very funny you are, my dear! She is 
the best company I know, Katie, love, when 
one is depressed. She has such a flow of 
spirits!” 

Eliza was not to be diverted from her pur¬ 
pose by sugared crums of compliment. 

“As I was saying, this excessive billing 
and cooing for a few weeks, invariably sub¬ 
sides into the iciest sort of friendly regard 
when the weeks have grown into years. The 
devoted wife sheds fewer tears over her hus¬ 
band’s departure for the world’s end than she 
once poured forth over his absenting himselt 
for three hours from the heaven of her pre¬ 
sence.” 

Kate had learned long since to pay no 
apparent regard to the needles and pins which 
tumbled from Eliza’s dry, purplish lips as 
rapidly as did the frogs, spiders, and scor¬ 
pions, from the rosy mouth of the bad little 
girl in the fairy tale. The sharp spinster 
made so many passes at her nearest and 
dearest of kin, that it would have been mira¬ 
culous had she, in every instance, failed to 
touch a vulnerable point. This one went 
straight home to the sorest spot of Kate’s 
heart, but her face grew no whiter—that 
could hardly have been—and she could smile 
without essaying a reply. Eliza did not relish 
replies as a general thing. She preferred to 
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feel that she had routed her enemy jiro-tem- 
pore^ foot and horse; demolished what she 
had struck, root and branch. A notable ex¬ 
ception to the rest of her sex, she was never 
satisfied without having the last word. Grant 
her that, and she was benignant—for her. 

Noon drew on apace, and Sydney came in 
with his father to say that he must bo gone 
within the hour. His wife had provided a 
bountiful luncheon, and the family discussed 
it in full conclave. Mrs. Eisley only, of the 
ladies, noticed that Kate could not eat a 
mouthful, inability she covered cleverly by 
attention to the wants of others. Sydney’s 
corresponding lack of appetite was cqmmented 
upon pityingly by his mother, lovingly by 
Anna, and sourly by Eliza. 

‘‘Are you sea-sick in anticipation?” asked 
the latter. “ If I were in your place, I would 
reserve my display of sentimental qualmish¬ 
ness until it was beyond my power to get a 
civilized meal. You can pine then, at your 
leisure, without losing such oysters and quails 
as these. And the sheei}’s eyes you have been 
stealing at Kate ever since you sat down are 
all thrown away. She has been telling us 
how resigned she is to your departure. You 
never did a more sensible thing, if we are to 
believe her. Eita Lambert, now, would re¬ 
turn your love-sick glances with compound 
interest, but your wife is made of different 
metal. ’ ’ 

“I am thankful that she is!” spoke up 
Sydney, boldly and fervently. 

Eliza peaked her eyebrows fretfully. ‘ ‘ Hey¬ 
day 1 What has happened? Have you quar- ' 
relied with la belle Margarita, or is that a bit of 
flummery intended for Kate’s benefit, a sweet¬ 
meat which she can roll under her tongue 
while you are away ? You wouldn’t derive 
much consolation from the process, let me tell 
you, Mrs. Sydney Bentley, if you had met 
them as I did, one moonlight night a fort¬ 
night ago, walking arm-in-arm, he staring 
down into her eyes, she staring up into his^ 
like a couple of enamored calves I” 

“I do not recollect it,” began her brother. 

“ Of course not 1 I didn’t expect you to 
see so insignificant a personage as I am. But 
I saw you! Moreover, I passed so close to 
you'that I could hear every word you said. 

I heard you talking about some ‘ uncongenial 
union,’ and she sighed dolefully in reply. It 
is just as well that he should go to the anti¬ 
podes, Kate. I quite agree with you on that 
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head. The whole town is ringing with talk 
about his revived flirtation, and people wonder 
how you can stand by and suffer it.” 

“It is high time your were off, my boy!” 
said old Mr. Bentley, hastily. 

He dared not incense the little black dog 
by rebuking his owner’s slanderous tongue, 
but he noted the crimson that dyed Sydney’s 
brow, and the spark that shot up wrathfully 
in his eye at this outrageously indelicate and 
unfeeling speech, and he brought up the con¬ 
versation “all standing.” Not a muscle of 
Kate’s countenance quivered at the new at¬ 
tack. Eliza could divulge nothing which 
could affect her, for the wife knew more than 
the sister’s most uncharitable imaginings had 
ever pictured. What difference could her 
silly revelations make in a destiny already 
black as midnight ? 

The leave-takings were quickly over. Mo¬ 
ther and sisters wept profusely, Mrs. Bentley 
and Eliza, who were to accompany Sydney to 
the wharf, shedding as many tears as the 
others. Lulu cried loudly, clinging to her 
father’s neck, and protesting that he should 
not go. Old Mr. Bentley blew his nose re¬ 
peatedly, and the two servant girls buried 
their faces in their aprons after saying “fare¬ 
well” to their kind master. Kate, dry-eyed 
and unhysterical, moved about the group, 
putting on Mrs. Bentley’s cloak; restoring 
the cane her father-in-law had let fall; tight¬ 
ening the buckles that bound Sydney’s travel¬ 
ling-shawl, life-preserver, and telescope into 
a compact bundle, and herself coaxing Lulu 
from the arms that could not voluntarily re¬ 
lease her. 

“Take her up-stairs, Bessie ! Mamma will 
come to you pretty soon now, love,” she said 
to nurse and child, as she opened the door to 
allow the former to make her exit with her 
shrieking charge. 

Turning back toward the centre of the 
room, she was met by her husband. He 
caught her in an embrace that threatened 
suffocation, straining her to his breast so 
closely that the mighty throbbings of his 
heart shook her from head to foot, and kissed 
her wildly once, twice, thrice, with an irre¬ 
pressible sob, conveying to hqr ear alone his 
anguished farewell. 

My wife! my wife!” 

When he let her go he looked at and spoke 
to no one else, but rushed from the room and 
house. Mrs. Eisley and Anna followed him 
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to the door. They had not thought it singular 
that Kate had declined going down to the 
vessel, although Eliza had exclaimed at it as 
unnatural and unwifelike, and Mrs. Bentley 
had plaintively wondered that “she did not 
want to see the last of her husband.” Being 
jWomen of refinement, no less than warmth of 
feeling, the younger sisters sympathized with 
the shrinking from a public display of grief— 
the disinclination to make a spectacle of her¬ 
self and her emotions for the edification of 
the gaping crowd upon the quay, which they 
imagined influenced the wife’s refusal to be 
one of the carriage-party. 

They were surprised, and disposed to be in¬ 
dignant, however, that she did not appear in 
the hall or at the window as the carriage 
drove off, and sorry for Sydney when his last 
sad, wistful look at his home was not repaid 
by another glimpse of her, by a loving nod or 
a kiss flung after him that he might thence¬ 
forward connect with that parting view. 
They exchanged meaning glances respecting 
the omission as they lost sight of the vehicle 
at the corner, looks of disapprobation and 
dawning resentment at the slight offered their 
beloved brother, that gave way to serious 
concern and tenderest pity when they re¬ 
turned to the parlor and found Kate in a dead 
faint upon the floor. She had not stirred an 
inch from the spot where her husband had 
left her. 

(Conclusion next month.) 


CUNNING AND DISCRETION. 

Cunning has only private selfish aims, and 
sticks at nothing which may make them suc¬ 
ceed. Discretion has large and extended 
views, and, like a well-formed eye, commands 
a whole horizon. Cunning is a kind of short¬ 
sightedness, that discovers the minutest ob¬ 
jects which are near at hand, but is not able 
to discover things at a distance. Discretion, 
the more it is discovered, gives a greater au¬ 
thority to the person who possesses it. Dis¬ 
cretion is the perfection of reason, and a guide 
to us in all the duties of life; Cunning is a 
kind of instinct, that only looks out after our 
immediate interest and welfare. Discretion 
is only found in men of strong sense and good 
understanding; Cunning is often to be met 
with even in brutes, and in persons who are 
but the fewest removes from them. In short. 
Cunning is only the mimic of Discretion, and 


may pass upon weak men in the same mam 
ner as Vivacity is often taken for Wit, and 
Gravity for Wisdom. 


ROSE ASHES. 

BY ADA ALQEKNOK. 

Imperious presence fills the hours ; 

A subtle charm—perchance a tune— 

The voice of May invoking June, 

Impels ray steps ’mong honeyed flowers, 

Eejoicing dew, and shading leaves, 

And laughing light, with dainty tread 
Through tangled grass the paths to thread 
And pause beneath the well-known eaves. 

Intruding years and changes flee; 

The glad, bright time is here again ; 

• The glad home-voices ring as when 
The heart is overcharged with glee. 

Around the house we dance and sing. 

And shout adown the sloping lane; 

Of furrowed fields and springing grain 
The ambient winds faint odors bring. 

In nests half hidden, now and then, 

Scared chirpings leap from birdling throats; 
A horn’s soft music upward floats 
And winds and echoes from the glen. 

Sly gloaming steals athwart our way; 

Kight’s ogling shadows glower nigh ; 

But Love’s enchanted lullaby 
Shall keep the goblins all at bay. 

Halcyonian seasons crowd between ; 

The lilac plumes right royally 
Bedeck iny leafy canopy ; 

Enthroned I reign a sylvan queen. 

Anon a courteous throng go by. 

With gifts from jewelled wood and lawn ; 
Each favor sought I smile upon ; 

A proud yet gracious queen am I. 

But when, amid the scene so gay, 

A loyal subject bonds the knee. 

And humbly craves a boon of me, 

I, trembling, think of naught to say. 

At last, in fragrant robes bedight 
Of gorgeous dyes, we flit along; 

Embodied mirth, and love, and song. 
Confused comminglings of delight. 

Ye mock me! Oh, ye mock me! Why 
Your gliding forms no more I clasp? 

Your cunning bauds I cannot grasp— 

Ye do not heed my pleading cry! 

Transmuted is the spell-bound hill, 

Hushed is the bird-note minstrelsio; 

We sport no more in faerie; 

The rose-joys die—their ashes fill 

A dell hard by a sunny lea ; 

The soil the heart-dews softly break; 

And purple blooms shall ever make 
The present pleasures sweeter be. 
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BY AN OLD FELLOW. 


They are to be pitied, tlie dwellers in towns, 
who have no country cousins; whose early 
memories enshrine no corn-cribs, and grain- 
ricks, and haymows. They never, in their* 
childhood, wondered at the plough’s long, 
straight furrow, or filled their shoes with the 
fresh loam aS they trudged after the plough¬ 
man. Never, in country visits, did they 
tumble over the new-mown hay, and, under 
pretence of work, cause more delay than 
speed to the harYest. And thus they have 
lost what makes the very prettiest of back¬ 
grounds to the mental picture, when, in later 
manhood, or among the fifties, we think of 
the long, long ago. 

Country children, to the manor born, at¬ 
tach no value to such things and scenes. But 
the discoverer of a nest of nuggets, in Eldorado, 
never felt more pleasure than I, a town boy, 
when I stumbled, under the hay-loft, upon a 
nest of hen’s eggs. I have attained many 
prizes since, but none that gave me more 
hearty and innocent pleasure than this. Bab¬ 
bits, squirrels, tortoises, were curious marvels 
to me; and in snakes I saw, awe-struck, so 
many reduplications of the old serpent. Not 
a step could I take, in my visits to uncle in 
the country, which did not wake in me new 
wonder; fill me with delight, or, what is next 
best always, inspire me with terror which 
gave birth to pleasure when it was over—on 
the same principle that every boy feels better 
when his stripes have done smarting. 

My hawbucks of country cousins thought 
me very green. They never could laugh 
enough at me, because I innocently inquired, 
at my earliest visit, whether pork grew on 
trees. Even now they put a malicious em¬ 
phasis on that barbarous term ‘‘pork crop,” 
which has of late come into use ; and they 
declare that I must have invented it. It was 
of no use for me to play off my superior know¬ 
ledge in town matters upon them. There, on 
the spot, the local lore was the only wisdom. 
They jeered me when I reached the back of 
the old farm-horse, by climbing up the wrong 
side of the animal, and said I was left-handed 
in my feet. In every way they ridiculed and 
flouted at the simple town boy, whom they con¬ 
sidered verdant; and who certainly, in ‘ ‘ coun¬ 


try living and country thinking,” either had 
passed in his words and his ideas that step 
beyond the sublime, which is spelt “ridi¬ 
culous,” or had fallen enough short of it 
to come to the same thing. The boys were 
not, however, bad boys. If they did amuse 
themselves at my expense, they did a great 
deal to amuse me at their own. 

But I liked my Cousin Susan better (than 
any boy of them all, or than all the boys to¬ 
gether. ^ When she laughed at me, it was in a 
good-natured way that implied no superiority. 
And she drew me out to talk, by assenting to 
my assertion that there were things in town 
which could not be learned in a farm-house, 
and which were perhaps quite as well worth 
knowing as the difference between wheat and 
rye. Girls in the country have a higher ap¬ 
preciation of town fashions and town boys 
than their brothers have. I don’t undertake 
to say why, but the fact is incontrovertible. 

Of course Cousin Sue received more of my 
attention than her rough brothers did. Tliat 
was natural. And when my sister was my 
companion in my visits, she seemed to have 
a like affinity for her male cousins. Perhaps 
that was natural, too. If it was not, she 
made a most unnatural union ; for she is liv¬ 
ing with one of them now, in the holy estate 
of matrimony. Our butter and cheese, eggs, 
poultry, and hams, right good all in their 
kind, come from the dear old homestead, the 
farm where my grandfather lived and died, 
and my father was born. 

But, I must on with my story, if it be a 
story; though I warn you, now, that there is 
not much romance before you. Cousin Susan 
had her rustic beaux, even in her teens ; and 
they were not quite blind. Indeed, they were 
more than sharp, in regard to her evident 
preference for her town cousin. But, bless 
you, there was nothing in it, nothing at all, 
until it was talked into consequence. • The 
rustic belles, too, had their share in the com¬ 
motion. They could not see why Cousin 
Susan should monopolize all my polite atten¬ 
tions. So there soon grew up that game of 
teaze, the ripple of which prevents the course 
of true love from running smooth ; and which, 
at the same time, it must be confessed, first 
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makes the stream of any consequence. Sue 
never would have suspected that she cared a 
straw for Cousin John (that’s me^ under¬ 
stand), if all the folk, young and old, had 
not fallen to joking her about her supposed 
attachment. 

And what did she do in the matter? Just 
what all girls do—she denied the soft im- 
peacliment. But, upon every denial, secretly 
consulting her own heart, she grew more and 
more to think that there might be something 
in it after all. Then she redenied it to her¬ 
self ; and still found that, despite her mental 
disclaimer, she had more than a mental weak¬ 
ness on the subject. She was faint-hearted, 
very, in her silent denials. How do I know ? 
Ho matter, Sir or Madam, Master or Miss, 
whoever you are that ask. Secrets of this 
sort are very sure to come out on some day. 

And then—what a pity that children must 
outgrow, the girls their short frocks and 
pinafores, and the boys their round jackets 
and ruffles!—we began to discover, and Sue 
was the first to find it out, that we were ad¬ 
vancing something beyond mere boy and girl. 
The freedom of our hearty romps and frolics 
diminished, and Sue became Miss Susan. I 
was slow to learn ; but, after every interval of 
six months’ absence, I saw more and more 
that she was passing out of the reach of 
hoy’s play. I perceived that I must begin to 
approach her more respectfully, and to treat 
her with the deference and respect with which 
young ladies require to be complimented. I 
did so under protest, and took refuge for 
liberties under my claim of cousin. But 
that could not long cozen either of us. 

I think I began to be jealous. Hay, I am 
sure of it. I wondered what she might be 
saying and doing with those country beaux 
of hers, during my absence in the town. I 
had now advanced to the position of a part¬ 
ner in my father’s business firm. Perhaps 
the word partner was suggestive. My young 
friends who went into business (this was 
years ago, remember), went,-as the fashion of 
those times was, into matrimony also, as if 
that proceeding were a part of the process of 
beginning life, forsooth! We have changed 
all that; and young people must now wait 
till they have made their fortunes, instead of 
putting on the yoke to pull together. 

As I said, I began to be jealous. When 
everybody was getting married, I felt that I 
ought to be making some demonstrations in 


the same direction. I was impelled with an 
indefinite intention to commit the fashionable 
act of—wisdom or folly, as the case might 
prove. . My dreams, if they took on any form 
and distinctness, usually ended in the image 
of my cousin. But she was in the country, 
and I was in the town. I had proposed cor¬ 
respondence to her. That would have been 
. emi)loyment. I should have had the excite¬ 
ment of waiting for letters ; and, moreover, 
the opportunity to let the outsides be seen, 
and give my friends a pretext for that plea¬ 
sant rallying which, after all, to boy and girl, 
is one of the chief charms of courtship. But, 
when I said to Susan, one day, “Let us write 
to each other,” she answered, “Why, John ! 
What should we do that for ?” So, there I was, 
with all my young friends deep in the delight¬ 
ful excitement of boy-love, and I nothing but 
a cipher among them ; a knight without a 
“faire ladye.” I tried a town flirtation or 
two, but the thing did not work; except to 
give me a very bad name, the fame whereof, 
though I did not suspect it, extended even to 
my cousins in the country. 

Puzzled by my lost town love, and—I am 
now old enough to confess the truth—trifled 
with by her, I discovered that if clerks had 
their vocations, the partner in the house had a 
right to his. My father, who had been eying 
my proceedings askance, and who now began 
to fear that I should make a fool of myself, 
or get into habits of trifling and folly, heartily 
seconded my proposition to spend a week at 
the homestead. And I despatched a letter 
to my cousins, naming the day when I should 
enlighten them with my alfable presence. 
Those were not the exact words ; but what¬ 
ever the words were, that was the way I felt 
when I wrote them. Puppyish, perhaps— 
but I was only a boy. And, the son of Simp¬ 
kins, Son h Co.—who could take airs, if not 
he ? And especially when he was going down 
to astonish the natives, and to see if those 
rude fellows would dare to laugh at Simpkins, 
Son & Co.! 

My reception at the homestead was hospi¬ 
table, in most respects all that I could desire. 
But the sons, my cousins, were not over¬ 
whelmed with my new dignity. They did not 
betray any apprehension of the circumstance 
that I had become a man by letters patent, to 
wit, the circulars and advertisements of the 
new firm of Simpkins, Son & Co. And my 
uncle and aunt actually congratulated me as 
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if I were but a boy still, under trial in a new 
position, and hoped I would succeed, as if 
there could possibly be any doubt in the 
matter. 

And the girl, my cousin—Cousin Sue—did 
not anticipate my tender of myself, by the 
offer of her own hand and heart, leaving me 
the opportunity of gracious acceptance after 
suitable delay to mark my condescension. 
Indeed, I had not been an hour at the farm 
before I discovered that in those rural pre¬ 
cincts I was, as when a boy, still less than 
nobody. At home I kept the books, and had 
at least that official dignity. But here! 
Heigh-ho ! the place really looked intolerably 
stupid, and I wondered how I could ever 
have been so pleased with it. Cousin Susan 
was actually away from home when I arrived, 
although she knew I was expected. And I 
had the pleasure of seeing her return from a 
ride with one of her country admirers. And 
my jealousy was aggravated by witnessing 
how much more gracefully he assisted her 
to alight than I possibly could have done. 
The old farm horse, my ancient friend, who 
looked demurely over a gate at the dis¬ 
mounting, winked at me, as much as to say 
^‘Now there is somebody who is not left- 
handed with his feet!” I could have burned 
the barn, and razed the house and ham¬ 
stringed the horses, and demolished the 
premises generally. I was only a boy, and 
boy love and boy jealousy and folly are in a 
ratio inverse to the years of life. 

But why enlarge on all the particulars of 
my discomfiture, more than half of which I 
now know were in my own imagination? I 
tried the lover-cousin tactics; a strategy as 
old as the existence of blood relationship. In 
that skilful farce, if you are frowned upon as 
lover, you can gracefully fall back on your 
base as cousin, and protest that was all you 
meant, and nothing'more. Or, if you are en¬ 
couraged as lover, you can cut loose from 
your base, and throw yourself boldly forward 
on your independent resources. A word from 
Sue, or a look, would have given me eloquence, 
and opened a new and charming flirtation. 
But the sly beauty was as dumb as an image, 
and distinctly placed me, in all heart matters, 
precisely where I should have stood had we 
met for the first time. She was my cousin. 
And so were her* brothers my cousins. And 
the kindred and affinity seemed to make no 
more difference in her case than in theirs. 


Sue and I had played together, and so had 
they and I. Well, the truth was that Cousin 
Susan was complete mistress of the situation, 
and made me feel it too. And yet I had no 
more right to complain or to object than I 
had color or pretext for so doing. 

But, boy-like, I would quarrel with her, and 
I did. And she left the onus of that, too, all 
to me. /lay awake all night after our inter¬ 
view, and came down as haggard as a haunted 
man. She must have slept calmly as an in¬ 
fant. She was fresh as the June roses then 
just in flower j waited on me at breakfast 
w^h perfect and lady-like ease. As I took my 
leave, she hoped I would soon repeat my visit, 
and always keep up the pleasant memories 
of the homestead. I could have bitten her 
had I been a dog, but then I was only a boy, 
and was compelled to digest the venom of 
my spleen; so, you may laugh, most wise 
and sagacious reader— 

‘‘They jest at scars, wbo never felt a wound.” 


II. 

‘‘I HAVE written to invite Cousin Susan to 
spend the Fourth with us,” said my sister 
Ann. 

<‘She will not come,” said I. 

‘‘She will,” replied my sister. 

I disputed the point no further, but was 
sure I knew better. How could she come, the 
perjured!—“MO, not that. I could not make 
that out, for she had never, to my knowledge, 
uttered even a lover’s oath. The faithless !— 
But that count in the indictment would not 
hold either, for there was never any breach of 
faith on her side; and perhaps there was no 
particular faith between us, for either to break. 
But, we had met and parted, and our path¬ 
ways hence diverged, wide as the poles 
asunder! Were we not henceforth to be 
strangers ? Had not the words been spoken,- 
which, sundering love, sunder acquaintance ? 
Could we meet again with any degree of cora- 
pospre ? Could we breathe the same atmos¬ 
phere ? All this I said to myself, for I had no 
further revealed my last country experiences 
than to look unutterable things, when Susan’s 
name was mentioned, and to wear generally, 
at home, a visage which seemed a blending of 
the aspect of Bombastes Furioso with that of 
the Knight of the Rueful Countenance. 

A glorious day was the Fourth of July, 
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i^hen we were young. The noisy recommen¬ 
dation of John Adams was not left to the 
spontaneous and impromptu exercises of the 
younger people. The men took the thing in 
hand, and seconded the town authorities in 
getting up a Fourth worth while. There were 
few municipal appropriations; for our patriots 
liad not learned the proficiency with which 
now they thrust their arms into the public 
purse. The consumption of powder and py¬ 
rotechnics was defrayed by private subscrip¬ 
tion. In the same way the expense of open 
carriages for Revolutionary veterans ^id 
distinguished guests was provided for; Mid 
everybody else paid for his own dinner. 

Of course’ there must be a military parade, 
and a favorite interlude in the parade was the 
sham fight. And a special feature of the sham 
fight was the red Indian. Sometimes we re¬ 
hearsed Bunker Hill, but that fell into .disuse. 
Few liked to personate the British soldiers; 
and the old Continental militia who defended 
the earthworks had a persistent obstinacy in 
falsifying history, and refusing to retreat. 
They would insist upon fighting the battle, 
not with the result as it was, but as it should 
have been I 

So we usually fell back upon the red In¬ 
dian ; regarding all Indians as Tories, and in 
British pay. To play Indian, too, was such 
a glorious masquerade, and with ochre, brick- 
dust, a horse blanket, and a tuft of feathers, 
so easily got up, and so picturesque! Skir¬ 
mishing and skulking were such fun I And 
the scalping was managed to a marvel by the 
aid of two or three old wigs, which, like the¬ 
atrical properties, were changed from hand 
to hand, and from head to head. Every¬ 
body was delighted with the show, except the 
monarchs of the poultry-yards, who, after the 
Fourth, looked as meek as sheep after shearing 
time, and crowed in a most disconsolate and 
crest-fallen manner. Their pride had gone 
•to decorate mock Indians, in a most unabo¬ 
riginal style. 

The personating of an Indian just fell in 
with the ’Ercles vein into which I had fallen; 
and I found no difficulty in being detailed as 
one of a tribe whose annals are found no¬ 
where but in this veritable history. Cousin 
Sue arrived in the midst of the preparations. 
I longed for a scene; but in she came, quiet, 
easy, unconstrained; and treated me as natu¬ 
rally and pleasantly as if we were just in 
from a romp in the garden, and were aged, 


respectively, ten and twelve. I could have 
scalped her (metaphorically) for her calm 
•'indifference as to me, and her evident plea¬ 
sure in what she expected to see of the won¬ 
ders of Fourth-of-July-celebrating. 

She gave herself at once to the work of 
assisting to equip Cousin John. Her fair 
fingers applied the ochre to my cheeks, and 
introduced an original dash or two of black 
to give me the true ferocious aspect. She 
fitted up my headdress, and took a comb out 
of her own head to fasten it, with pins from 
her own waist. My heart was fluttering under 
these manipulations, and my face out redden¬ 
ing the red ochre; while Sue was as uncon¬ 
cerned as if she had been dressing a doll-baby. 
When I was pronounced all right, with the 
sententious addition, “hands can’t better 
you,” she stood off and admired me, her eyes 
dancing with laughter. I put on my horridest 
Narragansett look, flourished my pine toma¬ 
hawk, gave a right ferocious yell, and bounded 
out of the door to join my companions at the 
rendezvous. But for the escape of the steam 
of my wrath and vexation in this extra per¬ 
formance, I should have died. 

In the very fury and excitement of my mind, 
I made a most extravagant and delectable 
'Indian; whooping, hiding, scalping, skullc- 
ing, so desperately, that I bore off the palm 
from all my compeers. I thought Sue was 
looking on and admiring me, of course, but 
through all the parade and mock engagement 
I never once caught sight of her. I learned 
afterward that the young goose (she is a dear 
old goose, now, and is peeping over her spec¬ 
tacles at me as she knits and I write) took the 
sham fight so literally, that she ran away after 
the first charge, and could not be persuaded 
out of the house again for the whole day. Her 
sensitive imagination was too well stored with 
Indian war stories to permit her to find any 
pleasure in their rehearsal. 

The finale on all these occasions was a grand 
march through the leading streets of the town. 
The Indians were of course all prisoners, and 
were marched along in a hollow square; every 
now and then attempting an escape, and being 
remorselessly shot by their captors, and biting 
the dust in the most approved melo-dramatic 
fashion. Every Indian thus shot took care 
that it should be at the point nearest his resi¬ 
dence ; and being left dead at tho roadside, 
would slip home and soon be found standing 
among the spectators—minus, blanket, dust, 
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and ochre, and plus a civilized coat and hat. 
By the time the regiment reached their armory 
not a prisoner would he left. The soldiers 
were then dismissed, and the day’s work was 
done. 

As we neared our house, in the march, I 
caught sight of Cousin Sue, timidly peep¬ 
ing out at the window, while everybody 
else was standing on the porch. Here was 
my chance for a grand performance. I yelled 
the yell, and sprung the spring, and died the 
death, under fire of at least a whole platoon. 
It was wonderfully well performed, everybody 
admitted. The drums beat, and the conquer¬ 
ing heroes marched away. I was surprised 
to find, as I rose from the ground, that nobody 
in our household had waited to welcome or to 
praise me. All had run in. I followed with 
a whoop. 

A pretty commotion I found them in, sure 
enough. Cousin Susan was in a dead faint. 
Some were screaming for one thing, and some 
for another, and all were doing their best to 
stifle her, by crowding over her and shutting 
out the air. As usual in such cases she 
came round when she was ready, and they 
led her off up stairs to lie down. It was curi¬ 
ous, wasn’t it, that any body could be so 
frightened? But then Cousin Sue had never 
seen anything, and she was only eighteen. 

“ Who was only eighteen ?” 

Unconsciously, as I wrote these last words, 
I read them out loud, and Cousin Sue, who 
has been known any time these thirty years 
as Mrs. Simpkins and Aunt Susan, called out 
to me in those words of interrogation. They 
pulled me away at once from the historic 
muse, and I must leave you, gentle reader, 
to guess at the rest of my story. Of course, 
after that affair Cousin Susan could pretend 
no longer that she cared nothing about your 
humble servant. And he, as in duty bound, 
could do no less now than put himself square 
upon the platform of a devoted lover. And 
further your deponent saith not, though he 
might summon as actresses his children and 
grandchildren; the former of whom have gone 
through their father’s experience ; and the 
others no doubt will. 


TAe taste of beauty, and the relish of what 
is decent, just, and amiable, perfect the cha¬ 
racter of the gentleman. 


A PLEA FOP PED HAIP. 

, BY ELSEY HAY. 

There has always existed an unconquer¬ 
able, and, it seems to me, unreasonable pre¬ 
judice against red hair, among the nations of 
Northern Europe and America. In vain do 
physiognomists, phrenologists, physiologists, 
or any other ologists, declare that the pure old 
Saxon family, distinguished by red heads and 
freckled faces, is highest in the scale of human 
existence, being farthest removed from the 
woolly heads and black faces of the African, 
or lowest race; the world positively refuses 
to admire red heads and freckled faces, or to 
regard them as marks of either physical or 
intellectual superiority. In vain are nymphs, 
fairies, angels, and the good little children in 
Sunday school books, always pictured with 
sunny tresses; the world is so perverse that 
it scorns, in real life, what it pronounces en¬ 
chanting in books and pictures. Now, this 
inconsistency is the main cause of quarrel 
that we red-heads have against the rest of 
the world. Little does it advantage us, that 
our hair is thought bewitching on the angels 
in picture books, while it is sneered at on our 
own heads in drawing-rooms. Willingly 
would we resign the ideal glories of sylphs 
and angels to our dark-haired sisters, if we 
could in return share some of the substantial 
glories they enjoy in real life. The world is 
too inconsistent; while our crowning feature 
seems to be acknowledged as the highest 
type of ideal beauty, it is, at the same time, 
regarded as a trait of positive ugliness in real 
life. No painter ever made a black-haired 
. angel. Men’s ideas of celestial beauty seem 
to be inseparable from the sunny ringlets that 
dance round azure eyes, like golden clouds 
floating over the blue canopy of heaven. I 
challenge any of my readers to name a single 
poet or painter who has ventured to- repre¬ 
sent angel or glorified spirit with black hair. 
Even the pictures and images of our Saviour 
—with reverence I speak it—are generally 
represented with some shade of yellow hair, 
and surely, all that relates to Him must 
come up to our highest ideas of perfect love¬ 
liness. If red hair were really such a bad 
thing, why should the inhabitants of heaven 
be always painted with it ? Who would think 
of representing even the lowest of the angels 
with a red nose ?' And yet, in real life, red 
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heads meet with little more favor than red. 
noses. 

Poets are as friendly to red hair as painters. 
Milton describes his Adam and Eve— 

“The loveliest pair 

That ever since in love’s embraces met; 

Adam, the godliest man of men since born 

His sons; the fairest of her daughters, Eve”— 

both as red-haired. 

“His fair large front, and eyes sublime, declared 
Absolute rule ; and liyacinthine locks 
Kound from his parted forelock manly hung 
Clustering, but not beneath his shoulders broad: 

She, as a veil, doAvn .to tho slender waist. 

Her unadorned golden tresses wore.” 

Milton’s admirers will doubtless be shocked 
at the idea of a red-headed Adam and Eve, 
and consider the accusation a slander on the 
poet, but substitute the epithet auburn, 
golden, or hjacinthine, and nobody’s taste is 
offended. Poets always take care to observe 
this nice distinction, and their readers are 
satisfied, few ever stopping to consider that 
auhurn is only a polite name for one kind of 
very red hair. The difference is simply this: 
what is golden or auburn hair on a pretty 
woman, is blazing red on an ugly one, and 
people are apt to like or dislike it, according 
as they see it connected with pretty faces or 
plain ones. After gazing at a portrait of the 
beautiful Queen of Scots, one is enraptured 
with auburn ringlets ; after beholding a pic¬ 
ture of her ill-favored rival, Elizabeth, one is 
equally out of humor with carroty hair. The 
force of prejudice in this matter is strikingly 
illustrated in the case of two sisters—the one 
very pretty, the other very plain, who once 
spent some time in the house where I was 
boarding. Though the hair of both was pre¬ 
cisely the same color, that of the younger, or 
handsome one, was always called auhurn^ the 
other red, A lady one day had the kindness 
—some people are very fond of making such 
pleasant little remarks—to tell the ngly one 
that her hair was not near so pretty a color 
as that of her sister. The person addressed 
made no reply, but when the polite lady had 
• departed, told me that she was wearing friz- 
zettes made of her pretty sister’s curls, which 
"had been cut off during an attack of fever. 

On first thoughts, it may seem strange that 
jed hair is nowhere held in such contempt as 
among those races of whom it is most charac¬ 
teristic, but this results from the general dis¬ 
position of mankind to depreciate what they 
have, and overrate what they do not possess. 


In France, Spain, Italy, all tho nations of 
Southern Europe, nothing is so much ad¬ 
mired as the most fiery red hair—called by a 
more poetical name, of course—while a dark- 
browed Mexican, whose stiff, wiry locks, bear 
greater resemblance to the tail of a black 
horse than anything else in nature, will all 
but fall down and worship the beauty of any 
happy possessor of sunflower tresses. “Coma 
Bella, Coma Blanca,” are the pleasing sounds 
which greet the ear of ^ red-headed woman, 
on lauding in Mexico, as she finds herself sur¬ 
rounded by an admiring group of natives; 
doubly pleasing by contrast to the less flat¬ 
tering remarks which she has been accustomed 
to hear from Americans or Englishmen. Cha¬ 
teaubriand seems to have found it impossible 
to reconcile his ideas of the beautiful and 
poetical with the presence of sable tresses, 
for he describes the hair of his Indiandieroine, 
Atala, as a golden cloud floating before tlie 
eyes of her lover I 

If poets and painters are the friends of red 
hair, novelists are its mortal foes. It is tho 
business of these latter to make the ideal 
approach the real, and their highest excel¬ 
lence consists in making the one so like tire 
other, that one can scarcely tell them apart. 
They take advantage of the prevailing preju¬ 
dice against red hair, to paint their worst 
characters with it. Tittlebat Titmouse and 
Uriah Keep are a perpetual slander upon 
red-headed people. Tho character usually 
ascribed to these last, and with much truth, 
is entirely out of keeping with that ascribed 
by the great romancers to their villains. Red- 
haired people are generally high-tempered, 
impulsive, warm-hearted, and though it may 
not become a red-headed woman to say so, I 
do not think I have ever known one to be 
either a fool or a coward. Such character¬ 
istics are entirely at variance with the low, 
sneaking craftiness of Uriah, or the sottish 
imbecility of Titmouse. It always seemed to 
me that the latter ought to have been drawn 
with a certain pale, sickly shade of sandy 
hair, which looks as if it might once have 
been red, but had got faded, like a piece of 
bad calico, from constant using. Uriah, on 
the other hand, should have stiff, straight, 
puritanical locks, with a dark, sallow com¬ 
plexion, and green eyes. There are some 
people who look as if they liad lain in the 
grave until they had become mouldy, and 
then risen to wander about the world without 
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ever getting diy or warm again. Uriah Heep 
^"belongs to this class, and should have nothing 
about him so warm and bright as a sunny head. 

One reason for the common dislike to red 
hair may be found in the fact that it is often 
accompanied by a red or freckled face, neither 
of which is exactly consistent with our ideas 
of the most refined and delicate beauty. But 
is it not unfair to lay the faults of the face 
and complexion upon the hair ? Nobody 
objects to black hair because it sometimes 
accompanies a dark, muddy complexion, and, 
upon the whole, I think brunettes oftener 
have bad complexions than blondes. After 
all, there are as many pretty faces framed in 
gold as in jet. There are three golden threads 
from the head of Lucretia Borgia preserved 
in the British Museum on account of their 
rare beauty. It is said that Cleopatra had 
red hair ; the beautiful Mary of Scotland cer¬ 
tainly had it, and the present Empress of 
France is crowned with something which is 
cousin german to it; and this seems to be 
the secret of the present triumph of blondes. 
Whenever a reigning beauty happens to be 
crowned with the obnoxious color, prejudice 
dies out for a time, and light hair becomes 
the fashion, as at present. Brunettes are in 
despair, and red-headed women have their 
revenge. Modes are invented, such as friz¬ 
zing and crimping, which do nof at all become 
raven tresses, but render golden locks be¬ 
witching. Then are started all manner of 
devices for giving dark hair a golden tinge. 
Gilt and silver powders are used without 
stint, while some devoted worshippers of 
Fashion submit to the ordeal of lying with 
their hair in dye for thirty-six hours, and 
then run the risk of making it blue, green, or 
purple, as tlid their worthy prototype. Tittle¬ 
bat Titmouse, in his famous attempt at the 
reverse and more common operation. 

But these wayward freaks of Fashion never 
last long. So soon as the belle, whose beauty 
in spite of red hair cheated people into the 
belief that she was beautiful because of it, 
becomes pass^^ or out of fashion, and some 
sable-tressed rival succeeds to her triumphs, 
the old prejudice revives. The pretty names 
of auburn, golden, sunny are dropped, and 
red hair falls into such disrepute that any 
charity schoolboy will fly to arms if the odi¬ 
ous epithet is applied to his pate. Men and 
women are unconscious of the power there is 
tn a pretty face; they are influenced by it, 


involuntarily. Many an ugly fashion gains 
ground just because pretty women will look 
so pretty, in spite of it, that others are de¬ 
luded into the belief that the fashion is itself 
graceful and becoming. Thus it is with red 
hair; some of the reigning belles of Europej 
having been supplied with it by Nature, and 
making a virtue of necessity, have brought 
it in fashion. Let the rest of us make the 
most of the triumph they have won, and pray 
that a dark-haired empress may not ascend 
the throne of France till we are too gray to 
Care what our hair was in the beginning. The 
ascendency we enjoy at present cannot endure 
forever, that is certain ; for though the world 
may submit to the dictates of Fashion for a 
season, she has a spite against red hair at the 
bottom, and will make war on it to the end 
of time. When eternity begins, as it seems 
pretty generally conceded that angels have— 
well, I won’t offend the reader by saying red 
hair, but certainly something very like it, if 
poets and painters are to be credited—it is to 
be hoped that our triumph may then prove 
more lasting. 


LITTLE ANNIE. 

BY M. A. MAITLAND. 

We have laid her in the garden'; 

And the voice of blushing Spring 
Bids the long, long silent songsters 
Break the wintry spell and sing ; 

Long, long have they stayed their coming, 
She hath waited long for them: 

Little thought we their first singing 
Would bo Annie’s requiem. 

We have laid her in the garden. 

In the spot she called her own: 

All her flow’rets are uprooted— 

E'en the violets nearly blown— 

That from day to day she tended, 
Watching for their bloom in vain. 

Till at length she sighed, impatient, 
‘‘They will never bloom again.’* 

We have laid her in the garden; 

I can see the tiny mound, 

Where the little birds are picking 
In the newly-scattered ground ; 

I have lingered at the lattice, 

Oh, how oft since break of day! 

Now the sunset gilds the mountains. 

Yet I cannot stay away. 

We have laid her in the garden: 

We have gathered up her toys: 

We have hid each sad memento 
That reminds us of our joys ; 

Not because we fain would banish 
From our eyes the tears that swell; 

But we would our hearts could whisper— 
“Heavenly Father, it is well I’’ 
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BY OCTAVE E. HILL. 


PART I. 

We are the younger branch of the family, 
the others are Grrafen Von Falkenstein, and 
live in a rare old castle in the beautiful 
Rhineland, just outside of Marienherg. We, 
the Sigismund Von Falkensteins, came to 
America in the year Washington was horn, 
so saith our great Family Tree. Ain anfang 
anzvfangen. Something less than a thousand 
years ago lived and reigned Henry I., of 
Germany, surnamed the Fowler. Ah, yes! 
we boast of the blue blood of royalty! But, 
after all, there is little to boast'of. Ten 
centuries’ wanderings have adulterated the 
stream- that was not pure at the fountain, for 
the founder of our house was the Emperor’s 
son by the left hand; his mother, a noble 
Saxon maiden, daughter of Henry’s Grand 
Falconer. Thence our title, verstchen Sie! 
Thence, too, our escutcheon, crowned with 
the imperial arms, crossed by the bar sinister. 
The first Graf was named Conrad, and name 
and title came down from father to son, until 
to-day, when my cousin, Conrad Von Falk-' 
enstein, rules in the castle on the Rhine. 

. For five hundred years it was the peculi¬ 
arity of our house to have one son among 
many daughters. The young Graf married 
high among the nobles, and generation after 
generation added acres upon acres to the es¬ 
tate, thousands upon thousands to the coffers 
in the castle-vaults. True, the three-century 
struggle of Guelphs and Ghibellines did 
much to impoverish the stanch defenders of 
the Emperor ; Barbarossa’s schemes bettered 
them little, and the fearful anarchy succeed¬ 
ing the . murder of Conrad IV. cost them acres 
and thalersj and, worse, a great deal of blue 
blood. But the race was a sturdy one, and 
allied by marriage to half the great families 
of the eminre; and their Rhineland castle 
was strong, their vassals valiant; so, after 
all, they flourished and spread. 

It was in the reign of Sigismund of Luxem¬ 
burg that the house was astounded by the 
coming of a second son. Farthest kinsmen 
hurried to the Schloss ; priest and soothsayer 
met at the Tauffest —what might this portend 
to the line ? A vile-featured hag, susijected 
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half of heresy, half of witchcraft, muttered a 
prophecy:— 

“ Gros gesegnet ist das Kind / 

Giitig soil es sein, und iindy'^ 

Dock ein tapferer Soldat, 

Kluger weit ini Feld, als Rath — 

Pjlanzend mit sein Kindes hand 
Ilerrlicld Linie in dem Land. 

Linie, reich in allem Gliick, 

Bis dass aiif ein Mcidchen's Riichj 
Ruht des Hanses Erb und Ehr — 

Dann versinkVs ! — und dass, auf immermehr 

Then seeing the magnificent ring the Em¬ 
peror had sent to this new scion of his loyal 
vassal, she mumbled some mysterious words, 
indicating the fatality of the jewel, presaging 
“ Wohl Dem es hat / Wehe Dent es verliert !” 

So the boy was named Sigismund, and the 
jewel was handed down from sou to sou — 
the new line preserving the singular idiosyn¬ 
crasy of the old ; handed down for well on to 
another five hundred years, until it came to 
me; came laden with its dark omen, its 
darker prophecy to the only child of the last 
Sigismund—to me, the last of my race. 

Are you tired of these twigs from the won¬ 
derful tree? ,Telling them over, I seem to be 
back in the beautiful Rhineland, five hun¬ 
dred years ago; and it may be I am prosy 
in the telling. Let it comfort you to learn 
there is but little more preface to the story 
of what the fated ring has brought to me. 

We Sigismunden came to America in 1732; 
that was in my great-grandfather’s time. His 
wife was a haughty frdulien of Vienna, and 
they lived in great state on their Long Island 
plantation. They called it New Falkenstein, 
and doubtless hobnobbed courteously with 
their neighbors the Vans of Knickerbocker 
fame. 

There my grandfather reigned likewise, 
hand in hand with a young Grdjin from the 

* “Greatly blest shall bo the child ! 

Kindly shall he be, and mild, 

Yet a soldier brave ; in war 
Than in council, wiser far; 

Planting, with his baby hahd, 

Lordly line within the land ; 

Line that naught of luck shall lack, 

Till upon a maiden’s back 
Kest the House’s name and store — 

Then ’twill sink ! —and sink for evermore I** 
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Then he was full, even as a hoy, of those 
delicate attentions, so grateful to a woman. 
Always ready to second any plan of mine, any 
opinion; never noisy, never contradictory, 
never obstinate ; full of a thousand dainty 
little prettinesses of dress, and speech, and 
manner, that would have been womanish in 
another man, but in him seemed fitting. 

Dale Garrison was his embodied opposite. 
Handsome, too, but it was rather his manli¬ 
ness than his features. A tall, dark, athletic 
fellow, with a careless grace of motion that 
made you wonder, contrasting it with his 
briisqueness of manner. On this last he 
rather prided himself, I think; prided him¬ 
self on universally ^‘speaking his mind,” on 
harboring no species of deceit, not even that 
of a false tone or a false look. Then he was 
“a little wild,” the most reckless rider and 
the best in all the country side, and agricultu¬ 
rally disposed in the matter of oats generally. 
He would have a host of college-friends, now 
and then, at his grand old bachelor’s hall, 
and Mrs. Grundy whispered of their orgies 
with uplifted hands. 

There had been a darker whisper still. He 
Was seen too often for propriety with the 
pretty daughter of one of his tenants, and the 
whole township cried shame. Only a month 
before my coming, a party of young bloods 
quizzed him about the afl’air. Dale denied 
their charges, with his word of honor, and 
one of them daring to speak lightly of 
*he poor girl’s virtue, her father’s landlord 
'‘cked him down. Altogether my old play- 
spite of talents, and birth, and fortune, 
d to be ‘Agoing to the bad,” and not 
vomen of my aunt’s position would have 
ed to take up his quarrel. But Mrs. 
Alton could work a queen’s will in Alton 
■‘rners, and happily she had more wo- 
than fine ladyhood. So she asked 
estion. 

true about Mary Beeves, Dale ?” 

. Alton,” he answered. ^‘It looks 
w, and there is a secret between 
’^a^not my own, or I would tell 
' my own mother had she 
ug the poor child in 
■■mnor, Mrs. Alton, 

1 will oblige 
ten as you 
■>.11 day and 


every day, and I need not say our hearts are 
as well.” 

Hittie Alton had never given such a wel¬ 
come to any one in the Corners, and no honor 
could have made a greater impression upon 
Dale Garrison. 

They had told me all this when I came, and 
I made him as welcome as the rest, but some¬ 
how we did not get on. Sydney Crosse was 
nearly always present, and I remember I could 
talk far more easily to him than to Dale. And 
we agreed so well; Sydney’s opinions never 
differed from mine, while Dale and I were 
always falling out over trifles. Then he would 
not come near me for days ; and Sydney and 
I, watching from the west piazza the rich July 
sunsets, would see him dash by on his black 
horse, looking as dark and moody—and as 
handsome—as a Spanish hidalgo. 

All this time I had been without my ring. 
The day before I left home I found the set¬ 
ting slightly loose, and sent it to the jewel¬ 
ler’s, much loath to depart without it, for, 
thanks to my German blood and these eight 
years’ training, I had not escaped the Von 
Ealkenstein superstition. As to sending it 
after me, my Aunt Chriemhild would not 
have trusted it to the entire corps of Adam’s 
or Howard’s. 

My visit had deepened into August, when 
Sydney Crosse came to say : Any commands 
for Philadelphia ? I shall run down to-mor¬ 
row. ’ ’ 

And I begged him to bring my ring, telling 
him its history withal. Luckless maiden, and 
luckless ring! Little dreamed I of the net 
I was weaving for my own feet! He was 
gone two days, and somehow they were very 
bright days to me. They brought Dale Gar¬ 
rison back to us, and he flooded the house 
with the sunshine of his happiest mood, and 
the music of his magnificent voice, ^ye rode, 
and walked, and sang together ; he taught me 
to render that wonderful Adelaide better than 
all the teaching of masters. We read scenes 
from my favorite Wallenstein; he was Max 
and I was Thekla, and 1 remember that I was 
angry with myself for blushing under Max’s 
passionate pleading. 

The second evening we were watching the 
sunset. 

“We had just such another on Thursday, 
Mr. Garrison. I was sitting here with Mr. 
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Crosse, and you rode by on Selim, looking 
like the Wild Huntsman of the Hartz.” 

‘‘This is a brighter sunset than that. Miss 
Hildegarde (we had got so far in these two 
days), at least to me. I felt like the Wild 
Huntsman that night, and cared as little, I 
fancy, what became of me.” 

I thought—So ! there has been some more 
scandal about poor Dale I And I asked him, 
had he been in trouble that lovely night ? 

He turned to me with an odd look. “ Shall 
I tell you. Miss Hildegarde? I will, and 
trust to your mercy. I cannot express to you 
how much I dislike Sydney Crosse.” 

I looked up in astonishment at this extra¬ 
ordinary beginning, and saw Sydney Crosse 
himself. 

“You here. Garrison ? Ah, Miss Von Falk- 
enstein, you cannot think how long these 
two days have been.” Then, rather ostenta¬ 
tiously, I fancied, he lowered his head and 
voice to say, “I have seen Madame Von 
Adlerkron, and I have brought the ring.” 

Why should he make a secret of it, I won¬ 
dered ; and I was about to explain, when the 
other hurried out to order his horse, without 
so miich as a bow to me. 

“What has possessed Garrison, now?” 
Sydney said, wonderingly. “ Poor fellow ! if 
he would only try to restrain that wild tem¬ 
per of his. But I must see him, I have a 
message for him. Excuse me. Miss Von Falk- 
enstein.” 

I saw them as they talked by the road¬ 
side; Sydney held up something for Dale’s 
inspection, then the rider dashed spurs into 
his horse, and sped past me, bowing to his 
saddle-bow. I watched him ride on towards 
the glowing sunset, and I saw him no more 
during my stay at Alton Four Corners. 

My aunt took me home in September, and we 
travelled under the escort of Sydney Crosse. 
The train was nearing Philadelphia, as Dale 
Garrison came from the smoking-car into 
ours. Aunt Hittie called him to a seat be¬ 
side her, so we were brought together once 
more. He was looking wretchedly, and to 
her repeated inquiries at last confessed;— 

“Well, I have been lying by, Mrs. Alton, if 
you will know. The heat, or the fogs, or 
something else, has completely knocked me 
up.” 

“ Dissipating, again, most likely, poor fel¬ 
low!” Sydney Crosse whispered, pityingly, to 
me. 


“ Tlien I suppose I must pardon you for 
deserting us for the last month. Hildegarde 
has been distressing herself about you, and 
the little folk are in a state of revolt.” 

“Tell the little folk, when you go back, I 
shall be with them in a week, now,” but not 
one word to me! I was not used to this. It 
puzzled me, it pained me, and Sydney’s well- 
bred surprise deepened my confusion. I had 
taken my glove off long before, and now I 
began nervously drawing my ring off and on, 
as my wont was, when embarrassed. Care¬ 
lessly, I dropped it. Both gentlemen stooped, 
but Dale secured it, and, looking closely 
within it, gave it to me wUh a look I never 
understood for months. 

As we separated at the depot, I said as 
playfully as I could: “Good-by, Max. You 
must come to see Thekla.” 

And he turned with a fierceness tlsat fright¬ 
ened me; “Don’t call me so I I hate the 
name 1” 

Turning over, at sound of the rising-bell, 
on that year’s twenty-fourth of December, 
my eyes were gladdened by the bright win¬ 
ter sunshine, streaming through the snow¬ 
laden boughs of the elm-tree. In the silence 
of the night the earth had put on her Christ¬ 
mas raiment; and none in the county thought 
her fairer than I. 

It was my first winter visit to Alton Four 
Corners. I could not stay many days; it was 
the height of my first season. I was to lay o^"^ 
mourning for Mrs. Ridgway’s Twelfth-Ni^ 
party, and my foolish little head was 
turned with it all. But veer as the 
might, the heart was ever true, thank 
ven 1 and it pointed straight this happy C 
mastide to the dearest home I knew. 

The first news that met me was t 
Dale Garrison was falling fast. He 1 
heavily at a political meeting, and 
with Sydney Crosse. The dlite of 
ship were “cutting” him with a 
and now, just the week before, h 
away with that unhappy Mar^i-B" 

I told my aunt all T ' 
sighed. 

“Yes, my dear 
true, the most '■ 

I am sure 
honor.” S 
I think DaT 
summer, 1 
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Then he was fall, even as a hoy, of those 
delicate attentions, so grateful to a woman. 
Always ready to second any plan of mine, any 
opinion; never noisy, never contradictory, 
never obstinate; full of a thousand dainty 
little prettinesses of dress, and speech, and 
manner, that would have been womanish in 
another man, but in him seemed fitting. 

Dale Garrison was his embodied opposite. 
Handsome, too, but it was rather his manli- 
laess than his features. A tall, dark, athletic 
fellow, with a careless grace of motion that 
made you wonder, contrasting it with his 
brusqueness of manner. On this last he 
rather prided himself, I think; prided him¬ 
self on universally “speaking his mind,” on 
harboring no species of deceit, not even that 
of a false tone or a false look. Then he was 
“a little wild,” the most reckless rider and 
the best in all the country side, and agricultu¬ 
rally disposed in the matter of oats generally. 
He would have a host of college-friends, now 
and then, at his grand old bachelor’s hall, 
and Mrs. Grundy whispered of their orgies 
with uplifted hands. 

There had been a darker whisper still. He 
Was seen too often for propriety with the 
pretty daughter of one of his tenants, and the 
whole township cried shame. Only a month 
before my coming, a party of young bloods 
quizzed him about the affair. Dale denied 
their charges, with his word of honor, and 
one of them daring to speak lightly of 
the poor girl’s virtue, her father’s landlord 
knocked him down. Altogether my old play¬ 
mate, spite of talents, and birth, and fortune, 
seemed to be “going to the bad,” and not 
many women of my aunt’s position would have 
ventured to take up his quarrel. But Mrs. 
James Alton could work a queen’s will in Alton 
Four Corners, and happily she had more wo¬ 
manhood than fine ladyhood. So she asked 
him one question. 

“Is this true about Mary Reeves, Dale?” 

“No, Mrs. Alton,” he answej-ed. “It looks 
dark, I kno w, and there is a secret between 
fhe girl and not my own, or I would tell 
you, as I would teli 71>y own mother had she 
lived; but as to wrongiDg the poor child in 
thought or deed, on my fronor, Mrs. Alton, 
no! ” 

“I believe you, Dale, and yot^ will oblige 
James and me by coming here as off^eu as you 
please. Our house is open to you 


every day, and I need not say our hearts are 
as well.” 

Hittie Alton had never given such a wel¬ 
come to any one in the Corners, and no honor 
could have made a greater impression upon 
Dale Garrison. 

They had told me all this when I came, and 
I made him as welcome as the rest, but some¬ 
how we did not get on. Sydney Crosse was 
nearly always present, and I remember I could 
talk far more easily to him than to Dale. And 
we agreed so well; Sydney’s opinions never 
differed from mine, while Dale and I were 
always falling out over trifles. Then he would 
not come near me for days ; and Sydney and 
I, watching from the west piazza the rich July 
sunsets, would see him dash by on his black 
horse, looking as dark and moody—and as 
handsome—as a Spanish hidalgo. 

All this time I had been without my ring. 
The day before I left home I found the set¬ 
ting slightly loose, and sent it to the jewel¬ 
ler’s, much loath to depart without it, for, 
thanks to my German blood and these eight 
years’ training, I had not escaped the Von 
Falkenstein superstition. As to sending it 
after me, my Aunt Chriemhild would not 
have trusted it to the entire corjis of Adam’s 
or Howard’s. 

My visit had deepened into August, when 
Sydney Crosse came to say : “ Any commands 
for Philadelphia ? I shall run down to-mor¬ 
row. ’ ’ 

And I begged him to bring my ring, telling 
him its history withal. Luckless maiden, and 
luckless ring! Little dreamed I of the net 
I was weaving for my own feet! He was 
gone two days, and somehow they were very 
bright days to me. They brought Dale Gar¬ 
rison back to us, and he flooded the house 
with the sunshine of his happiest mood, and 
the music of his magnificent voice. We rode, 
and walked, and sang together ; he taught me 
to render that wonderful Adelaide better than 
all the teaching of masters. We read scenes 
from my favorite Wallenstein; he was Max 
and I was Thekla, and I remember that I was 
angry with myself for blushing under Max’s 
passionate pleading. 

The second evening we were watching the 
sunset. 

“We had just such another on Thursday, 
Mr. Garrison. I was sitting here with Mr. 
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Crosse, and you rode by on Selim, looking 
like the Wild Huntsman of the Hartz.” 

‘‘This is a brighter sunset than that, Miss 
Hildegarde (we had got so far in these two 
days), at least to me. I felt like the Wild 
Huntsman that night, and cared as little, I 
fancy, what became of me.” 

I thought—So ! there has been some more 
scandal about poor Dale ! And I asked him, 
had he been in trouble that lovely night ? 

He turned to me with an odd look. “ Shall 
I tell you. Miss Hildegarde? I will, and 
trust to your mercy. I cannot express to you 
how much I dislike Sydney Crosse.” 

I looked up in astonishment at this extra¬ 
ordinary beginning, and saw Sydney Crosse 
himself. 

“You here. Garrison ? Ah, Miss Yon Falk- 
enstein, you cannot think how long these 
two days have been.” Then, rather ostenta¬ 
tiously, I fancied, he lowered his head and 
voice to say, “I have seen Madame You 
Adlerkron, and I have brought the ring.” 

Why should he make a secret of it, I won¬ 
dered ; and I was about to explain, when the 
other hurried out to order his horse, without 
so much as a bow to me. 

“What has possessed Garrison, now?” 
Sydney said, wonderingly. “ Poor fellow ! if 
he would only try to restrain that wild tem¬ 
per of his. But I must see him, I have a 
message for him. Excuse me. Miss You Falk- 
ensteiii.” 

I saw them as they talked by the road¬ 
side; Sydney held up something for Dale’s 
inspection, then the rider dashed spurs into 
his horse, and sped past me, bowing to his 
saddle-bow. I watched him ride on towards 
the glowing sunset, and I saw him no more 
during my stay at Alton Four Corners. 

My aunt took me home in September, and we 
travelled under the escort of Sydney Crosse. 
The train was nearing Philadelphia, as Dale 
Garrison came from the smoking-car into 
ours. Aunt Hittie called him to a seat be¬ 
side her, so we were brought together once 
more. He was looking wretchedly, and to 
her repeated inquiries at last confessed:— 

“Well, I have been lying by, Mrs. Alton, if 
you will know. The heat, or the fogs, or 
something else, has completely knocked me 
up.” 

“Dissipating, again, most likely, poor fel¬ 
low !” Sydney Crosse whispered, pityingly, to 
me. 


“Then I suppose I must pardon you for 
deserting us for the last month. Hildegarde 
has been distressing herself about you, and 
the little folk are in a state of revolt.” 

“Tell the little folk, when you go back, I 
shall be with them in a week, now,” but not 
one word to me! I was not used to this. It 
puzzled me, it pained me, and Sydney’s well- 
bred surprise deepened my confusion. I had 
taken my glove off long before, and now I 
began nervously drawing my ring off and on, 
as my wont was, when embarrassed. Care¬ 
lessly, I dropped it. Both gentlemen stooped, 
but Dale secured it, and, looking closely 
within it, gave it to me wHli a look I never 
understood for months. 

As we separated at the depot, I said as 
playfully as I could: “Good-by, Max. You 
must come to see Thekla.” 

And he turned with a fierceness tlmt fright¬ 
ened me: “Don’t call me so 1 I hate the 
name!” 

Turning over, at sound of the rising-bell, 
on that year’s twenty-fourth of December, 
my eyes were gladdened by the bright win¬ 
ter sunshine, streaming through the snow¬ 
laden boughs of the elm-tree. In the silence 
of the night the earth had put on her Christ¬ 
mas raiment; and none in the county thought 
her fairer than I. 

It was my first winter visit to Alton Four 
Corners. I could not stay many days ; it was 
the height of my first season. I was to lay off 
mourning for Mrs. Ridgway’s Twelfth-Might 
party, and my foolish little head was half 
turned with it all. But veer as the head 
might, the heart was ever true, thank Hea¬ 
ven ! and it pointed straight this happy Christ- 
mastide to the dearest home I knew. 

The first news that met me was terrible. 
Dale Garrison was falling fast. He had drank 
heavily at a political meeting, and quarrelled 
with Sydney Crosse. The elite of the town¬ 
ship were “cutting” him with ; good-wiW, 
and now, just the week before, he had gone 
away with that unhappy Mary Reeves. 

I told my aunt all I'had heard, and she 
sighed. 

“Yes, my dear I’m afraid it is only too 
true, the most it; but as to Mary Reeves, 
I am sure ‘„hat is not. Dale is a man of 
lionor.” U\iQ ^ent on, shyly, “Do you know 
I think Da^.;e had a strong liking for you last 
summer, liUdegarde ?” 
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I started! I had never dreamed of it I 
“ Yes, rny dear, I know he had, indeed, and 
I hoped you would like him better than you 
did. But I soon saw, and so did he, poor 
fellow, that Sydney Crosse was the favored 
lover. Don’t look so indignant, Hildegarde ; 

I am not trying to intrude upon your confi¬ 
dence, but I db feel it a little hard that my 
child should leave me so entirely in the dark.” 

believe you are mad, Hittie Alton I 7, 
care for Sydney Crosse! 7, treat him as a 

favored lover! He haunts me everywhere, 
and gives me no grounds to forbid it; how 
can I help it? And Dale Garrison thought 
so—why could he not sjDeak ? Why could not 
somebody speak?” 

And this was what I had done. I felt it 
was true, though here and there was mystery 
that I could not fathom. And then I knew 
that I loved this man, and, loving him, had 
perfect faith in him ; and I said, I will move 
earth and lieaven to save him I 

The night before Christmas was the last 
night of the great Charity Fair, and it gathered 
the folk from miles around into the Hall at 
the Corners. After tea Sydney Crosse lounged 
in, as usual. But not, as usual, to me; the 
morning’s talk had changed all that, and I 
felt conscious of restraint in his presence, of 
a struggle to be free, of a wild longing to es¬ 
cape the escort I knew he had come to offer. 
The house was full of guests, and one of 
them, a Mv. Eastburne, came to me, and men¬ 
tioning the fair—“Might he have the honor ?” 

He would have asked less timidly, I fancy, 
could he have dreamed how gladly I said yes. 
And Sydney’s face 1 He gave his arm to one 
of the young ladies, but found an aside for 
me. 

“ If I had suspected Mr. Eastburne’s inten¬ 
tions, I certainly should have forestalled 
them ; but I thought the pleasure of escorting 
Miss Von Falkenstein was mine, of course.” 

Of course! He dared say it, and to me 1 
“There is no ‘of course,’sir, where a woman 
is concerned!” but then Mr. Eastburne came 
up. 

The Hall was brilliant with wax-lights, and 
pretty toilets, and Christmas greenery. Be¬ 
hind the tables were the “cream of society,” 
those who called themselves the haute voUe of 
the country-side; and they met with eager 
greetings my aiint and her party. We es¬ 
tablished Mrs. Alton, my uncle’s mother, 
behind the principal fancy-table, and started’ 


for a tour of the rooms. Mrs. James Alton 
must see every table, and every article thereon 
remaining; and I smiled to hear the appeals 
from every side, “Mrs. James, don’t you 
think this cushion is marked ridiculously 
low ?” “ Mrs. James, do you think the pyra¬ 

mid would look better in the centre ?” “Mrs. 
James, they want me to buy this hood. . Do 
tell me if it suits my style !” 

It always amused me—my Aunt Hittie’s 
social supremacy—though I basked in her 
reflected light; but I was never proud of it, 

I never thanked Heaven for making me the 
niece of Mrs.. James Alton, until that Christ¬ 
mas Eve, nearly five-and-thirty years ago, 
when, coming from the refreshment-room into 
the main hall, I saw Dale Garrison standing 
defiant near the entrance, and surveying him, 
with scornful scrutiny, the contemptuous 
cream of society. 

How it buzzed around me, this venomous 
atom, that can slay a strong man in the dark! 
And the room swam ; I could see nothing 
save his face—I could hear nothing save his 
name, and the terrible words they joined with 
it. Then Sydney Crosse came to me, whis¬ 
pering :— 

“You must not notice that man, Hilde 
garde! ” 

Strong wrath must have cleared my vision. 
I left Mr. Eastburn’s arm, and walked the 
hall’s length to shake hands with Dale Gar¬ 
rison. I never knew what I said, I only dimly 
remember the quick crimsoning of his dark, 
haggard face, and how he caught my hand in 
a grasp that pained me, “ You are an angel, 
Hildegarde !” The first I really knew, I was 
walking up the hall on his arm, and I think 
if a thunderbolt had fallen among them, the 
people around us could not have been more 
astounded. 

They watched to see ns greet my aunt, but 
I had no fear; I knew Hittie Alton’s strong, 
true heart. She gave him both hands warmly, 
and presented to our guests, “My husband’s 
friend and mine, Mr. Dale Garrison.” 

She was very good ; she excused me to Mr. 
Eastburne, and sent me to show Dale through 
the fair. Wb said little. Feeling was too strong 
on either side. I was fairly shaking with ex¬ 
citement, and I sank thankfully into a seat, 
when he urged me to take an ice. It was in a 
little alcove that gave off from the refreshment- 
room, and we sat there among the Christmas 
evergreens for awhile. Neither spoke. I grew 
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desperate, and fell to my old bad habit with 
jny ring, until, once more. Dale Garrison had 
to pick it up. I would say something, so, with 
a nervous laugh, “There must he some fatal¬ 
ity about this ring! I shall certainly lose it 
yet, and then what 7vin become of me? You 
know it is a very wonderful ring, indeed, ever 
so many hundreds of years old.” Why did 
the man stare at me so strangely? “You 
have never heard it, then, the prophecy that 
has come down with this diamond all through 
onr family, since Sigismund of Luxemburg 
gave it to the first of us, full five hundred 
years ago. Shall I tell you ?» It is very 
strange.” 

‘•^Tell me—tell me something else first—tell 
me if this ring is not the pledge of your en¬ 
gagement to Sydney Crosse!” 

1 thought—the man is mad I “ Surely not, 
Mr. Garrison! The ring is an heirloom, and 
I am not engaged to marry Sydney Crosse.” 

“But the inscription—I saw it that day in 
the car—S. zur H. ?” 

‘^Sigismund zur Hildegarde, my father to 
me.” And then I learned—what ? I learned 
■what it was, on that summer night at Alton, 
that Sydney had held up for Dale to look at. 
It was my ring in its case; and he had said, 
“Congratulate me. Garrison I I have won 
the prize, and I have been to buy the ring.” 
And that was the reason he had never come 
back. That was the reason of his rudeness 
in the car, and his recklessness since; because 
he. thought I loved Sydney Crosse, and be¬ 
cause he—he himself —loved me. They are 
two such little words! Easily spelt, easily 
written, easily read ; but to how many a wo¬ 
man’s heart have they held the alphabet of 
time and eternity. 

As we returned to our party, I remon¬ 
strated: “But you might have known, sir, 
Sydney Crosse could never buy a diamond of 
this size and lustre. Such jewels as this are 
found only in kingly keeping, and this one 
was an emperor’s gift.” 

And my Wild Huntsman shrugged his broad 
shoulders in profound disdain: “What on 
earth should I know about diamonds, liebste 
ThcldaV* * 

But he said never one word of Mary Reeves. 
And I ? I trusted him. 

The township’s cream of society met around 
Mrs. James Alton’s Christmas dinner. Dale 
took me down, and Mr. Eastburne, I remem¬ 


ber, gave his arm to a drop of the cream’s 
goldenest stratum, Agatha Livingstone. A 
fair and stately lady, but I never liked her 
overmuch; less than ever, since she had 
deigned to sully her red lips with slanders on 
the man I loved. Sydney Crosse had sent 
sudden “regrets,” only his rival and I,knew 
why. 

The dinner passed ofii to admiration, “but 
then Mrs. James’s parties always did,” Mrs. 
Livingstone murmured to Mrs. James’s grati¬ 
fied mamma-iu-law. 

Towards its close, the talk fell upon wed¬ 
dings. “ By the by, I have a couple of cards 
here, bearing a name some of you know, I 
think,” and Mr. Eastburne thrust his hand 
into a breast-pocket. “ Ah, I have left them 
somewhere. No matter; the happy man was 
your chum at Yale, I think, Mr. Garrison?” 

“And my dearest friend ever since, if you 
mean Norman Redwood, sir.” 

A well-bred version of what the reporters 
call “sensation” flashed through the com¬ 
pany, and her mother turned an anxious look 
upon Miss Livingstone’s face, for Redwood 
had been a favorite, and rumor said, could 
have been something nearer, for the asking. 

She flushed and paled once or twice—I 
could see she had cared for him—but “ 7 / 0 - 
blesse ohligcj^^ and the pretty air with which 
she cried: “Don’t tell me Norman Redwood 
is married ! “Why, he stole my heart when I 
was in pinafores !” it was worthy of her pride 
and name. 

“But who is the lady, Mr. Eastburne? 
Dale, you have told me nothing of this, and 
you know Norman is my especial favorite ;” 
and my aunt looked from one to the other. 

“I declare, Mrs. Alton, I have forgotten I 
Don’t you know. Garrison?” 

“I think I know,” Dale answered, slowly, 
helping me to almonds. “ I thinh I know, for 
it is a secret match, and I have helped to 
make it, I suppose ; at all events, i was ‘best 
man’ at the ceremony.” 

Such eager eyes all round him, such eager 
questions of “ Who is the bride ?” 

“She is a poor farmer’s daughter, much 
below Redwood in social status, of course, 
but fully his peer in natural refinement and 
good-breeding. A sweot, loving, timid, little 
thing, who required a world of encouragement 
to make her oppose her own family and his. 
The" Redwoods were very bitter; but she is 
winning them over, and I fancy her father’s • 
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sturdy pride will yield at knowing her be¬ 
loved in the family he refused to let her enter, 
unwelcomed. Unequal marriages are usually 
terrible mistakes, but it will be different in 
this, rely upon it.” 

“ But who is she, I say ?” my aunt repeated, 
impatiently. “ Who is Norman Redwood’s 
bride ?” 

“ As fair and sweet a lady as you could ask 
to see, Mrs. James, and her name is, or was, 
Mary Reeves.” 

So we were married, and went home to the 
Rhineland in the springtime of that dark year 
1832. We came back with brighter days— 
God send us none so dark again !—and I am 
writing these last words in the chamber 
whither Dale Garrison brought me, the wife of 
a year. Our first-born lies yonder, where the 
ivy clambers over the parsonage windows; 
another son sleeps, where sleep the dead of 
Gettysburg; and another, rounding his col¬ 
lege-life with a year of travel, has cast off the 
student’s gown, to wield the sword for United 
Italy. 

Our daughter Katharine, named for the 
mother who died before I knew her, reigns 
queen of a happy home, on that far shore 
where west winds tell the ocean’s moaning. 
Hildegarde is waiting at the gate below to 
.hear the ringing of hoofs ; her father will be 
here, full soon, and with him, the man who 
will call her wife, to-morrow. 

But there is a little child, blue-eyed and 
golden-haired, pure as a lily, fair as the morn¬ 
ing, and angel-playmates call her Thekla. 


GRATITUDE. 

We can show our gratitude by holding, 
with greater consistency, all the truth of God ; 
by adorning our principles with a gentler life, 
a larger liberality, a firmer faith, and a more 
active effort; for gifts as well as ‘‘crosses” 
are intended to make us truer. 

There is a kind of gratitude in thanks, 

Though it ho barren, and bring forth but words.’’ 

But, we need not say, it is not the highest 
kind. Better deeds than words. Better still 
words and deeds. Let it be remembered that 
it was a heathen philosopher who described 
gratitude as a virtue so cheap, that the cov¬ 
etous man might be pleased without expense; 
and so easy, that the sluggard might be so 
without labor. 
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A SUMMER TOUR. 

BY A. M. DAXA. 

“Annie, suppose we get up a walking party 
this summer, and go to the White Moun¬ 
tains ?” 

The speaker was Miss Helen Chance, one 
of the active women of this active century, 
over whose busy heads the years pass so un¬ 
heeded that they forget to drop silver among 
their hair or malice upon their tongues. Fif¬ 
teen years of Miss Helen’s life had been spent 
in governessing in the far South, and school- 
teaching in the Northwest, and it was to bo 
remarked that she seldom ever left a town 
or village without leaving it the better by a 
circulating library, or other literary society. 
Now, however, she had returned to the old 
Maryland homestead to keep house for her 
brother, a young M. D., just entering upon 
his practice.. 

I must confess that Miss Helen’s proposi¬ 
tion was received by me with pleasure, for 
though I had passed three years at a Northern 
boarding-school, and one winter in Washing¬ 
ton society, nothing like a real bonafide ad¬ 
venture had ever come in my way, and I 
know my eyes flashed with pleasure as I 
exclaimed: “Why, Miss Helen I It would 
be splendid! Whom shall we invite ?” 

But alas! my joy was of short duration! 
I think, owing to Miss Helen’s itinerant life, 
she may have acquired just the least touch 
of Bohemianism, and that grandma suspected 
it, for she remarked, very coldly, that she 
thought women were “better at home than 
gallivanting around the country.” But then, 
grandma was never ten miles away from the 
plantation, except once, forty years ago, when 
she went to Baltimore on her wedding tour. 

Now, it is a pertinent fact, that the often- 
quoted line, “Truth crushed to earth will 
rise again,” would be quite as true, if not so 
poetical, if the word mischief was substituted 
in the place of truth. So, though the first 
suggestion of our tour had been frowned 
down, and though, after Miss Helen’s de¬ 
parture, grandma had delivered me quite a 
lecture on the subject, still it is equally 
true that, on a bright morning in early June, 
we were collected on the lawn bidding good- 
by to grandma and grandpa, who smiled down 
upon us benignly from the porcli. 

The party consisted of Miss Helen and her 
brother, Doctor Chance (or, as we old neigh- 
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Lors called liim, Doctor Charley), together 
with Philip and Maggie Wise from a neigh¬ 
boring plantation, and myself—Annie Lacy. 

Of course we had arranged everything as 
compact as possible. Rats, rolls, crimps, etc., 
were by mutual agreement tabooed, as also 
were extra dresses. So we appeared with our 
hair plainly rolled in nets, gray linen dresses 
not too long, with one belt around our waists, 
and another crossing the breast in the style 
of the French vivandiers, in which were 
placed scissors, a spoon, pins, needles, and 
buttons, together with other necessary small 
articles. As for the gentlemen, they had 
both carried knapsacks before, so it was no 
trouble for them to take the other few things 
which we must take. A large tin-kettle, and five 
small tin-cups, completed our outfit. After 
I had kissed my kind grandpa and long-suffer¬ 
ing grandma again and again, we started 
upon our journey. 

Oh that first day! How brightly the sun 
shone! How gayly the birds sang! And 
with what light and merry hearts we trudged 
along! We made a long march that day, and 
rested at night beyond the borders of Dela¬ 
ware. 

I think it was on the second day of our 
journey, when, in opening one of the knap¬ 
sacks, it was discovered that prudent Maggie 
Wise, true to her name, had secreted in her 
bundle a box of Jayne’s Sanative Pills. Oh, 
how we did tease her 1 And, indeed, consi¬ 
dering that one of our party was a physician, 
it was, to say the least, not very compli¬ 
mentary. 

It was our custom, throughout our tour, to 
-stop at night in some town or hamlet, where 
we took rooms at a hotel. But upon one oc¬ 
casion, while wandering through one of the 
eastern counties of Pennsylvania, night came 
on without the desired inn being in sight. We 
were emphatically in a rural district, and 
were obliged to solicit private hospitality. 
How it happened that in the mansion where 
we applied, the fair daughter of the house, 
Miss Bertha Von something, was about to be 
married to Mr. Von something else, and we 
were cordially invited to the marriage feast. 
There was no ice cream nor maccaronies, but 
pies, cheese, and doughnuts were in abund¬ 
ance. Indeed, the hospitality was entirely 
disproportionate to the size of the dwelling; 
it was only equalled by that of the barn, 
which was prodigious. 


As the warmth of the weather increased, 
we did not travel all day, but starting early 
we walked till about ten o’clock; stopping 
then in some shady grove or on some breezy 
hillside, where we cooked our dinner and 
rested until three or four, when we resumed 
our journey, continuing it through the early 
hours of evening. 

It was during one of these morning walks 
that the world’s first temptation came upon 
us, its latest children. We ‘‘saw some fruit 
hanging high,” and immediately the thought 
of a cherry pudding flashed through our 
minds. Well, why not make one ? Accord¬ 
ingly, while Phil kindled a fire, Charley and 
Maggie (somehow or other it always took 
those two to do an errand) went to the vil¬ 
lage below to buy flour, and Miss Helen and I 
to a neighboring farm-house for milk, eggs, 
and cherries. Now, it was an unfortunate 
fact, that until we had the batter all prepared, 
it never occurred to us to think of what it 
was to be boiled in. Here was a difficulty; 
we looked at each other in blank despair. 
Phil, with much hesitation, drew out a clean 
pocket-handkerchief, but only to replace it 
more quickly and more sheepishly. Finally 
wise Maggie, who had been searching in tlm 
knapsack, produced a pair of bran new stock¬ 
ings ; they were new—for there were the ori¬ 
ginal folds, as well as the blue stamp at the 
top. We could not afford to be too particular, 
so, pouring the batter into one of them, we 
dropped it into the boiling kettle. 

When, after a two hour’s ramble, we re¬ 
turned, we were quite charmed with the sucr 
cess of our enterprise. Oh, but it was a 
shapely limb ! And, being rather small in 
circumference, it was cooked through tho¬ 
roughly, there being none of that sogginess 
which is sometimes found in the heart of 
puddings. The doctor did the carving, in 
honor of his profession—its flavor was quite 
equal to its appearance—and we literally ate 
it from top to toe. 

This, however, is an incident of our tour 
which we have never told at home, it would 
raise the ghosts of all the skilful housewives 
in Maryland. 

I should weary my readers were I to at¬ 
tempt to tell all that befell us upon our jour¬ 
ney. Of our becoming so brown that we were 
mistaken for gypsies, of our being lost in the 
woods, and of the final disappearance of our 
tin kettle. Indeed, we had become so a^cus- 
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tomed to adventure, tliat wlien at last one 
evening we sauntered up to the Mountain 
House, we considered it rather an incident of 
the waj, than the consummation of our un¬ 
dertaking. 

I think our air of insouciance imposed some¬ 
what upon the guests assembled upon the 
veranda, for I heard one young lady whisper 
to another : “I declare, they look quite Porte 
Crayonish.” I considered that admiration 
enough. 

After spending two weeks among these high 
places of nature, the question arose. How shall 
we get home ? Shall we walk back ? The 
negative was unanimous. We were familiar 
with the scenes now; besides, our kettle was 
lost. “ Very sweet it had been, but wo would 
not live it again.” So, swallowing our inde¬ 
pendence, and resigning ourselves to the power 
of steam, we were soon back again among the 
dear home scenes and dearer home faces. 
The first thing grandma said when she saw me 
was: “Well, now, Annie Lacy, I reckon you 
have had enough gallivanting,” at the same 
time folding me in a loving embrace. 

Did you ask what were the consequences ? 
Must there always be consequences 'I Well, 
then, I believe Maggie Wise has concluded to 
tHve the doctor for the rest of her life. At 
least Phil told me the other evening that he 
must soon get a wife, at the same time add¬ 
ing: “You know, Annie, she must be one 
who can make a cherry pudding.” 


THE WANDERER! 

When first I left my native land, 

And bade ray'early friends farewell, 

I gazed upon the distant strand 
And felt my youthful bosom swell. 

We fled before the fav’ring gale. 

Swift as the sea-bird on its flight. 

And as we spread each flowing sail, 

The white clifis faded from ray sight. 

In vain I struggled to repel 
Each thought of home—each mournful sigh; 
Oppressed with grief no words cau tell, 

The tear-drops trembled in ray eye. 

1 thought of every well-known spot— 

The woody dell, the verdant plain, 

The silver streanr, the lonely grot. 

And friends I ne’er might see again. 

Now, years on years have rolled away, 

And I, my country to behold, 

Have journeyed many a weary day! 

I And it altered, strange, and cold. 

My early friends are dead and gone ! 

Beneath yon grassy mounds they rest; 

And I—a stranger—left forlorn. 

Shall die unwept, unknown, unblcst. 


WEEHAWKEN HEIGHTS. 

B Y JAMES RISTINE . 

The streets are trampled by a sweHcring throng. 

For the raid-summer’s sunlight burns and flares 
Along the dusty ways ; and mystic song 
Is ever in the heart, of wandering airs 
Cool with the darkness of the leafy grove. 

And musical with tho sparrow’s voice of love. 

We will away from steaming wall and pave, 

And thread the broad, blue Hudson’s sinuous verge, 
Up through tho forest aisles, to where the wave 
With pulsing motion flings the plashing surge 
Even to the mountain base, and onward strain 
O’er tho rough ledges to the loftier plain. 

For it is sweet to stand upon these heights, 

Weekawkon! famed so long in heart and song I 
To feel the winds of heaven in their flights. 

Fluttering tho cool wing tho trees among. 

Dry the thick moisture on the feverish brow. 

And fill tho panting breast, deep-breathing now. 

And see the groves that cluster on thy sides. 

Where warbling wild-birds leap from spray to spray; 
And where the river breeze ascends and rides 
With the low sound of waters, far away 
Melting in music on tho forest shore, 

As on the strand the waves spring murmuring o’er. 

And see the tufts of tender grass that gleam 
Like emeralds in the rocks ; and the brown bee 
Come buzzing up from flower to flower, that seem 
To wait his coming ; and beyond to see 
The blazing glass, the spire and steeple rise: 

And further, where the peopled harbor lies. 

The boats walk up and boats walk down the bay. 
Alive with purpose ; and tho white sails 
Gleaming like snow-flecks in the far away, 

Where waves upheave jvnd curl in ocean gales ; 

And to tho loft the range of wooded hills, 

Threaded with tho silver lines oj sparkling rills. 

It is a glorious sight, and well repays 
The laboring footstep from the dust below. 

Yet far unlike the steep and toilsome ways ^ 

That you and I have trod, and learned to know 
Tho world has no free summit for the soul. 

Whore its wild yearning may not still control. 

Here, if tho higher sceue.s engage the heart, 

Tho blue o’erarching sky, the castled cloud. 

And swallows skimming in mid-air, impart 
Eoligion to the spirit, worn and bowed, 

And quench with holier flame tho flickering rays 
That shine like wisps along tho darkened ways. 


In wliatsoever house you enter, remain 
master of your eyes and your tongue. 

There is nothing so elev’ating to a woman 
as the love of a truly great and noble man. 
The worship she x>ay3 him, whether it be that 
of friendship or of love, exalts her mind, and 
fills her soul with a holy joy. There is no¬ 
thing so degrading, so crushing to the spirit 
as to bo the slave of a churl. 
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"We are spirits, clad in veils; 

^ Man Ly man was never seen. 

All our deep communion fails 
To remove the shadowy screen. 

Rev. C. P. Crancs. 

We were going liome to dinner. My friend 
had been married nearly a year, and had, 
quite recently, gone to housekeeping. I had 
been away from the city a few weeks, and, 
returning the previous day, was immediately 
invited to dine with him at the earliest time 
convenient to myself. I knew by the cordial, 
almost exultant invitation, that Chester was 
satisfied with his domestic arrangements, and 
expected me to be pleased. He was a man 
of sufficient fortune to enable him to gratify 
his taste in the purchase and furnishing of a 
home. He had married a beautiful woman 
of good family; so that I sympathized with 
his evident happiness, and had no doubt of 
passing a more than ordinarily agreeable eve¬ 
ning. We had been intimate from boyhood, 
and I had been groomsman at the wedding. 

We left his place of business together, 
walking up Broadway some distance, as the 
stages were too crowded to be comfortable, 
skilfully steering our way through the stream 
of silken splendor which is a hightide at about 
five o’clock of sunny afternoons. To get out 
of the way of crinoline, as well as to shorten 
our walk a little, we crossed the street and 
skirted the edge of Madison Square. As we 
passed the Fifth Avenue Hotel, on the oppo¬ 
site side, a lady and gentleman came forth 
from the ladies’ entrance to a carriage drawn 
up before it; the gentleman handed his com¬ 
panion in, took her hand in saying good-by, 
then turned and went down Broadway, while 
the vehicle rolled away up Fifth Avenue. 

“Thatwas Mrs. Chester,” said Chester, in¬ 
voluntarily quickening his stej^s; “if she had 
seen us, she would have given us seats in the 
carriage. I was not aware she had friends 
stopping at the hotel. That gentleman was 
a stranger to me. I think she must have 
noticed their arrival in the morning paper 
and gone immediately to call upon them.” 

That his wife was in the carriage was 
enough to keep the eyes of the bridegroom 
fixed upon it, but it was driven too rapidly 
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for us to keep pace with it, and soon turned 
off at West Thirty— Street, upon which the 
Chesters resided. As we reached the street 
we met it returning, having apparently just 
turned away from the mansion, the steps of 
which we now ascended. 

The parlors were vacant when we entered 
them, but in a few moments Mrs. Chester 
came in most freshly and becomingly dressed 
in full dinner costume. I am not proficient 
in the details of feminine attire ; I only knew 
that she looked lovely, and that her dress 
was of a new green tint, like the lightest ray 
of an emerald, which was just coming into 
fashion. I had remarked it on the lady who 
came out of the hotel. I had always admired 
her, and I thought, on this evening, that she 
surpassed herself. Her husband was fully 
conscious of her charms. Although not guilty, 
even before me, his most intimate friend, of 
those little endearments in which some young 
married people publicly indulge, his eyes 
told the story of his adoration. 

“We came near being home first,” he said, 
after the welcomes were over ; “we saw you 
coming out of the Fifth Avenue Hotel. Have 
you friends stopping there?” 

“You must have seen some other lady; I 
have not been out of the house this after¬ 
noon.” 

“Why, it was you !—this very dress, too.” 
She laughed at his and my looks of surprise. 

“I would like to see the woman who so 
much resembles me as to deceive you, Ealph 
—and our friend, too. You could not have 
been very near her, I think. I have been at 
home all day. Let me see; at the time you 
were passing Madison Square I must have 
been fastening my waist-ribbons, or trying 
my new corals. I had company which de¬ 
tained me and made me late in dressing. 
How do you like them ? the corals ?” 

“Oh, very much. Red looks well with 
black hair and green draperies.” 

For a short time he sat silent while she 
conversed with me. His mind was busy with 
the curious impression which it had received. 

“I could have sworn it was you, Augusta,” 
he spoke, presently. 

“Who?—oh, the lady. It proves how 
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careful you should he not to swear upon cir¬ 
cumstantial evidence,’’ she replied, lightly. 

I looked at my friend’s wife earnestly while 
her attention was drawn to him. I, too, 
could have sworn it was she whom we saw 
coming from the hotel j I recalled also the 
fact that we had seen the carriage driving 
jnvay from this door; I remembered the hue 
O'f the dress. I setarched the beautiful face for 
a shadow of falsehood ; it was, apparently, as 
clear to read as the fairest book. It did not 
seem possible for deception to hide itself in 
those eyes, innocent and unfaltering as a 
child’s. Yet I was certain, by the eagerness 
with which she introduced a new topic, and by 
a slight embarrassment which marred, for a 
few moments, her ordinarily almost stately 
self-possession, that, for once at least, and 
for some reason, Mrs. Chester had not been 
entirely frank. 

I did spend a pleasant evening. After a 
well-served dinner I had to go over the house, 
and give my opinion about curtains, carpets, 
books, the color and arrangement of hangings 
and furniture, etc.—an opinion quite worth¬ 
less, I was certain, but solicited with charm¬ 
ing eagerness by my hostess. 

“Excuse me, Ralph, that room is not in 
visiting order,” said Mrs. Chester, advancing 
rapidly, and hiying her hand on the door¬ 
knob as her husband was about to throw 
open a guest-room on the second floor. 

“What has happened to it, Augusta? I 
furnished that up for you, old fellow, when¬ 
ever you please to want a night’s lodging. 
I’m sorry you can’t see how faithfully I’ve 
remembered your preference—black walnut 
furniture with crimson accessories. Quite 
gorgeous, but in your style, I believe.” 

“ I am sorry, too, that you cannot see your 
room, to-night; but I have turned it into 
Blue Beard’s chamber for the present. You 
will come again, soon, and then you will not 
only enter but occupy it.” 

I was fully sensible of the cordial kindness 
with which my friend’s wife said this, and 
yet I was disagreeable enough to fancy that I 
noticed a return of the nervousness she had 
shown before dinner, in her manner of hold¬ 
ing the door, while she directed us to the 
next apartment. It seemed to me that Ches¬ 
ter also observed something unusual in her 
manner; though he made the attempt not to 
notice it, and became more gay and talkative 
than before. After we had made the tour of 


the new establishment, which I admired and 
praised with evident sincerity, we passed the 
remainder of the evening in the library, we 
all three having voted it the most attractive 
part of the house. A book* or two on the 
table appeared as if recently in use ; one little 
volume of blue and gold lay open, with a 
mark in it, and, during a pause in our friendly 
conversation, I lifted it and glanced into it, 
more from habit than from any desire to as¬ 
certain the poetical tastes of the lady of the 
mansion. The title of the poem was, “The 
Wife’s Tragedy,” and the lines upon which 
my eyes fell were :— 

“You, who do profess to see 
la the face the writtea mind, 

Look in that face, and toll me 
la what part of it you find 
All the falsehood, and the wrong, 

And the sin, which must have been 
Hid ia baleful beauty long, 

Like the worm that lurks unseen 

In the shut heart of the flower. 

’Tis the Sex, no doubt! And still, 

Some may lack the means, the power; 

There’s not one that lacks the will.” 

I was no admirer of Owen Meredith’s ele¬ 
gant skepticisms ; on the contrary I was an 
old-fashioned devotee at the shrine of wo¬ 
man’s divinity; but these lines, as I then 
chanced upon them, struck a chill through 
me. I did look at the face of my friend’s 
wife, 'as if it had been hers which I was com¬ 
manded to search. To me, it was only beau¬ 
tiful and noble, and my eyes sank abashed 
before the sweet candor of her smile. 

I left their house, that evening, almost en¬ 
vious of Chester’s good fortune. 

The next day, about two P. M., I made it 
convenient to drop in at his ofi5.ce to inquire 
after Mrs. Chester’s health, and thank him for 
the pleasure I had experienced as their guest. 
He was not in. Tho boy said that Mr. Chester 
had not seemed very well, and had gone out 
for a walk. I waited perhaps half an hour, 
when, as he did not return, I left a message 
and went away. The next day, a lUtle later, 
I again called. Running hastily up stairs, 
and entering, after my usual fashion, without 
waiting for an answer to my knock, I sur¬ 
prised Chester alone, sitting by his table, with 
his head bowed upon his folded arms. He 
raised it slowly at the sound of my hearty 
greeting, and I saw a face which I should not 
have known as my friend’s had I met it in 
any other place. I shrank back a step, un- 
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able to speak. His lips moved, and lie tried 
to smile. 

“You are sick: wliy are you not at home?’’ 

I said, so soon as I found my voice, coming 
forward and taking his clammy liand. 

^ “I’m not very well; hut not ill enough to 
give up. It’s only a had headache.” 

“But had headaches are often forerunners 
of serious maladies. Get up and look at 
yourself in that glass, Chester. Your wife 
would hardly know you. I’m afraid you will 
frighten her, even more than you did me, 
when she sees you with that countenance.” 

An indescrihahle expression swept over his 
features—a smile worse than any sneer—and 
the more painful that it was in such contrast 
with his usual genial mood. Of all the men 
I knew, Chester had the healthiest tempera¬ 
ment, sunny and hopeful as a child’s ; but at 
that moment he seemed changed into Mephis- 
topheles. I dropped his hand, falling hack 
before that mocking look, as if it had been 
levelled at myself. 

But my indignation turned to pity as I 
noted the gray pallor which succeeded, and 
the pinched lips and nostrils. 

I began to see that he had some great men¬ 
tal trouble ; I was afraid of the consequences, 
he was so evidently ill; and naturally sup¬ 
posing home to be the best place, and his 
wife his best counsellor, I again urged him to 
let me call a conveyance and see him safely 
to his house. 

“ I am not at all sick, and there is no occa¬ 
sion for my going home,” he answered me, 
impatiently. “I have had some bad news 
to-day, but it is not of a nature to allow of 
my troubling my friends with it. Excuse 
me, Richard, but the greatest kindness you 
can do me is to leave me to myself.” 

Of course, upon this request, I could do no 
less than go away. I felt a little angry as I 
bade him good-afternoon, but this had quite 
melted away before I reached the foot of the 
stairs, where his office-boy sat, sucking an 
orange and reading a newspaper; I could 
only remember the gray, quiet, colorless 
misery of Chester’s face, and that we had 
•^been friends for years. 

“ Charlie,” said I, to the boy, “Mr. Chester 
"is certainly quite sick. He will not let me do 
anything for him, and he will not go' home. 
I don’t like to leave him so. You must keep 
an eye upon him. Do not let him see that 
you are on guard : but do you watch him. I 


think, perhaps, he is threatened with fever : 
and he might become delirious, you under¬ 
stand.” 

Charlie was an intelligent boy, very much 
attached to the gentleman whom he served. 

I knew not why I spoke to him as I did; 
something impelled me, and I obeyed the im¬ 
pulse. He looked at me anxiously;— 

“I saw that something was wrong, sir; 
I’ll keep a sharp eye on him,” he said. 

“I hope he will go home before long,” I 
remarked, and, passing into the street, turned 
back to my own office, a mile lower down 
town. 

Having the papers in a case of unusual in¬ 
terest to look over, I had quite forgotten the 
lateness of the hour, and even my concern for 
my friend, when, just as the twilight com¬ 
pelled me to lay aside my reading, and 1 was 
realizing that it was dinner-time at the St. 
Nicholas, Charlie burst into my apartment. 

“I’m so glad you are here,” he cried, 
without excuse or preliminary. “You seo 
I’m afraid there’s something very bad the 
matter with Mr, Chester.” 

He was out of breath with running, and his 
eyes were big with fear. 

“What has happened?” 

“I don’t hnoio as anything has, sir; but 
I’m suspicious. About two hours ago Mr. 
Chester asked me to get him a bottle of chloro¬ 
form for his headache. He wrote the note to 
the druggist, and signed his name, so that it 
would be given to me. He was a laying on 
the lounge when I brought it to him, and said 
he should go home as soon as he felt a little 
better; then he sent me off on an errand 
whidi took me nigh an hour, and when I got 
back the door was bolted on the inside, and I 
smelt the chloroform clear outside. I knocked 
and pounded, but he gave no answer, and I’m 
mighty ’fraid he’s taken too much. All the 
other gentlemen had left their rooms, and I 
didn’t like to call the police, because, you 
know, he might not like it—so I run to you 
as fast as my legs would carry me.” 

I snatched my hat, and the next moment 
was clinging to the steps of an up-town stage. 
Never did the wornout horses seem to me to 
drag a vehicle at so slow a rate, but the time, 
after all, was as good as I could make by 
walking. When I sprang off before the build¬ 
ing containing Chester’s office, Charlie was 
there before me. At first I thought of calling 
the porter ; then I resolved to try the door. 
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Charlie had taught me discretion—I would 
not make “ a scene” if it should prove possi¬ 
ble to avoid it. The door was not locked, 
only bolted; the bolt, I had often observed, 
was a light one. I set my shoulder against 
the door, and, with an increase of strength 
lent to me by the extremity of the case, suc¬ 
ceeded in bursting it open. 

Charlie was close behind me. As we entered 
the powerful odor of the ansesthetic assailed 
us. Chester’s room had a western window, 
which I quickly threw open, admitting the last 
rays of sunset, along with a blast of cool Oc¬ 
tober air. My friend lay on a sofa near by, 
with a handkerchief over the lower part of 
his face; as I snatched it off my foot rang 
against the empty bottle which had dropped 
to the carpet from his nerveless hand. Dead! 
—Great Heaven, it seemed so ! Charlie burst 
out crying. I spoke sternly to him, ordering 
him to bring me the ice-water pitcher. He 
exceeded orders so far as not only to bring 
it, but to dash its chill contents over the 
white face and into the bosom of his master. 
At the same time I began vigorously to rub 
the cold hands and to strike them together. 

“Go, Charlie,” said I, “to Doctor M-; 

his house is on Bleeker, not far away; and 
alarm no one else just yet.” 

Both of us felt, instinctively, that there was 
something to be kept secret; yet it was 
certainly the most natural conjecture that 
Chester had sent for the chloroform merely 
to relieve his headache, and that this over¬ 
dose of it was carelessness or accident. For, 
of all men in the world, what motive could 
he have to commit suicide ? His cheerful dis¬ 
position, his business prosperity, and the 
happiness of his marriage-relations were the 
pleasant envy of his acquaintances. 

Fortunately the doctor was at home, having 
just finished his dinner, and was not long in 
reaching us. Thus far my exertions had 
met with no reward, and I was dizzily reflect¬ 
ing if upon me would devolve the duty of 
bearing the tidings of her husband’s death to 
Mrs. Chester, when the physician entered. 

“He is not dead,” he said, placing his 
hand a moment over the patient’s heart; 
“ but that’s his good luck. He ought to be ! 
I can’t see how sensible people will use such 
dangerous remedies for every little ache and 
pain!” and, his efforts spurred as much by 
indignation as professional enthusiasm, I 
soon, had the relief of hearing a sigh break 


from Chester’s lips. With that sigh a moun¬ 
tain seemed lifted from my own breast; no 
doubt I echoed it heartily. 

Presently the patient sat up and began 
muttering some delirious nonsense. 

“That is the effect of the chloroform,” said 
the doctor; “it will pass off, partially or en¬ 
tirely, in the course of half an hour. You 
had better see him safely home, and, in the 
mean time, as I am in some haste, I will bid 
you good-evening.” 

I did not wish to take Chester home in his 
present state, so I gave Charlie some change 
to go. out and get himself some supper, while 
I waited until ray friend should be more fully 
restored. During this interval my eye fell 
upon a sealed envelope lying on the table, 
directed, in his hand-writing, to myself. 
Whether I did right or wrong in opening it, 
without waiting to find if he still desired it to 
come into my hands, is a question. If I had 
thought twice, I should have waited ; but, 
thinking only that I might be of service to 
him, if he had any great trouble on his mind, 

I opened the note, and read: — 

“Dear Friend: I was rude to you this 
afternoon. If you could guess at the miser¬ 
able condition I am in, you would forgive me 
anything. I meant to die, and ‘ give no sign.’ 
But I have determined to confide this much 
to you. My wife has deceived me. I can 
never live with her in confidence again, and I 
cannot live without her— ergo, I have resolved 
to kill myself. Yet, so much do I love her, 
so tender am I of her, despite the wrong she 
has done me, that I do not wish to punish her 
by letting the world know of our affairs. I 
wish to slip quietly out of it, leaving the im¬ 
pression that my death was the result of 
accident. In this you can help me. You can 
take pains to make it appear so; you can 
prevent the spread of idle rumors ; you can 
protect her from the consequences of her own 
folly. At the same time that I thus quit a 
life which she has rendered unendurable, I 
leave her freedom to be happy in her own 
way. If she has changed towards me—if she 
loves another better than me, shall I blame 
her too harshly ? Yet who could have sus¬ 
pected it of her ? Rather than believe it, I will 
die to get away from the certainty. My will 
has already been made in her favor; I shall 
not alter it. Keep her secret and mine ; and 
good-by to the old fellow who has always 
proven himself a true friend. R. C.” 

“He is insane. Some sudden fever has 
affected his brain,” I thought, as I read the 
letter a second time. Then, a sudden cold 
thrill ran through me as I recalled that little 
event of the day before yesterday: my friend’s 
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wife in the carriage, the military stranger who 
handed her into it, and her denial that she 
had been out. Verily, this was a wicked 
world ! I did not wonder that Chester wished 
himself out of it. 

Suddenly his hand fell upon mine. He had 
arisen from the couch and staggered towards 
me. 

“Too late! You have read it? I don’t 
thank you, Richard, for bringing me back. I 
shall only have the deed to do over again. 
But I am sorry you have read the letter. I 
would rather even you should continue to 
think well of Augusta. When I am gone, 
perhaps she will be sorry.” 

“ Ralph,” I said, in my firmest tones, as I 
led him back to the sofa, and took a seat 
beside him, “before Cod I believe there is 
some wretched mistake. You must not allow 
yourself to be rash. You are a lawyer, and 
it is your business to sift every atom of tes¬ 
timony before you give your decision.” 

His only reply was a groan. 

“Since I know so much,” I continued, 
“tell me all. Two heads are sometimes bet¬ 
ter than one; at least, it may be some com¬ 
fort to you to feel that you have a friend to 
confide in.” 

“Comfort! to confide my own disgrace”— 
again with that sneering smile so much more 
sad to see on his than any other face. “ But 
I will tell you, that, you may do me the jus¬ 
tice to see that I have not been too easily 
convinced of my own ruin. You saw the 
beginning of our little tragedy, Richard ; you 
are a witness to the first facts in the case. 
You saw my wife come out of the Fifth Ave¬ 
nue Hotel with a strange young gentleman, 
dressed in a lieutenant’s uniform; you saw 
her drive directly to our house, and you heard 
Rer assert that she had not been out that 
day; you saw her embarrassment, slight as 
it was !” 

lie looked keenly at me, and I could but 
bow my assent, for I had noticed it. 

“ I will not refer to the locked chamber, 
Tor I do not yet see what connection it had 
•with her little mystery. Richard, we both of 
us have had convictions for which we could 
give no proof that would hold good in a court 
of j ustice. All persons have them; and there 
are reasons for them satisfactory to ourselves, 
though they may be quite unexplainable. It 
was so with me that evening. My wife had 
told me a falsehood,i It was well, perhaps, \ 


that I should be made to see that she was but 
human, for, at times, I have thought her 
angelic—the stuff out of which martyrs and 
saints are made. We could laugh, couldn’t 
we, my friend, if it were not so pitiable ^ 
You recall how gay I was ? All that time I 
was like one gazing at something loved as 
beautiful, from which a veil has been torn, 
showing an unsuspected, a monstrous de¬ 
formity. 

“Yet, when the hour of rest came, and she 
slumbered by my side, I succeeded in forget¬ 
ting all. Heart and mind refused to be made 
so unhappy. In the morning all seemed lilce 
a shadow which had fled with the night. 
Augusta was bright as the sunshine. Per¬ 
haps she felt that I suspected something, and 
with a woman’s duplicity kissed while she 
killed me. She followed me into the hall, 
when the hour came for my leaving for the 
office. It seemed that she had something she 
wished to say; if so, she thought better of 
it, pretending that she only came out to give 
me one more kiss. 

“‘The day is so pleasant you should be 
out of doors all that is possible,’ I said to her. 

‘ Next month we will have a carriage of our 
own. In the mean time send round to Rug- 
gles’ whenever you wish one. If you pass 
the office, I shall feel honored by receiving a 
call.’ 

“She laughed and thanked me, adding: 
‘I do not think I shall get out to-day. I 
have two dressmakers coming, who will keep 
me at home.’ 

“ I went to my office in a contented mood ; 
but that strange picture of Augusta getting 
into a carriage at the hotel, and afterwards 
denying that she had been out, kept return¬ 
ing upon my mind; until, finally, I grew so 
restless that I could no longer remain quiet. 
I resolved to go home and lunch with her, as 
she had told me that she was not going out. 
The sight of her would banish the curious 
mood which was coming upon me. And, as 
if to atone for some wrong which my thought 
had done her, I would stop* on my way, and 
buy her some trifle which would prove that I 
had been thinking of her taste. With this 
purpose in view I did not take a stage, but 
walked along toward Tiffany’s. When I 
reached there something drew me on towards 
Ball & Black’s—I would go in there and look 
at a clock for her dressing-room. We had 
admired it together; but I had hardly; felt 
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al»le to purchase it, iu view of our recent 
expenses. 

‘‘I crossed the street, and was quickening- 
my steps, when I perceived, walking in front 
otf me, my wife and the military stranger. I 
was so near them that I heard her low laugh, 
as he bent towards her with some remark, 
and saw her smile as she turned her face to¬ 
wards him. Yes ! I saw her face, in profile, 
distinctly. I could almost hear their words. 
I dropped a little behind, in the shadow of 
others crowding the walk, but kept my eyes 
fixed upon them. They entered Ball & Black’s; 
I followed, keeping out of sight, but as near 
as possible. They spent half an hour at the 
jewel-cases, buying several pearl ornaments, 
for which he paid. Then they looked at rings. 
She drew the glove from her right hand, and 
he fitted a ring upon it. At that time I was 
so close to them, lurking in the shadow of 
some bronzes', that I overheard their every 
word. 

“‘The right hand will do as well,’ she 
said, with that sweet laugh of hers. ‘ I can¬ 
not allow it to come near Raljfii’s, you know.’ 

“ ‘ Oh no ; not near his —I shouldn’t wish 
it,’ was the mocking response. ‘Does this 
really please you, Augusta!’ 

“ ‘It fits to a nicety; and as to pleasing, 
there is nothing else admissible.’ 

“ ‘ Is this all, here ? You know I rely upon 
your taste.’ 

“ ‘ Your own seems pretty good, lieutenant. 
Nothing more, here. We will go to Maillard’s, 
if you please, as I begin to feel the need of 
luncheon. After that, where you will, until 
four o’clock; I must be home by that hour, 
brushed and rested a little before Ralph 
comes. I told him I should not be out to-day, 
and I’m afraid he will suspect our little 
secret before the time.’ 

“ ‘Only twenty-four hours more, Augusta, 
and he will know the worst,’ with a laugh, 
ending in a sigh. ‘ What train do you think 
we had better take ?’ 

“Oh, not any to-morrow. The day after 
will be time enough. Indeed, I shall not 
allow any such precipitate movement.’ 

“The ring had been paid for, and they 
moved away. Do you not wonder that I did 
not spring at his throat, then and there ? I 
do. I wonder at myself. I stood there, so 
powerless with rage and misery that I could 
not stir. 

“ ‘ Do you wish anything ? a glass of water^ 


Mr. Chester ? You look ill. Mrs. Chester has 
just been in,’ said an officious clerk, who 
knew me. 

“ I said I would take a glass of water, as I 
felt suddenly faint; and when I had drank it 
got away as quickly as possible, not wishing 
to attract any farther notice. When I reached 
the street, they were out of sight. I did not 
follow them to Maillard’s ; I would not play 
the spy. I had seen and heard enough. I 
walked the streets until half past four. By 
that time I liad persuaded myself that I was a 
fool, and that, when I went home, my wife 
would meet me with an explanation as simple 
as it was innocent. I hurried to Thirty- 

-Street; as I turned the corner I saw 

her, and the stranger with her, enter the 
house. ‘ It is only some friend with whom 
she has been out shoj)ping. Now she will 
introduce me to him, and I shall find what a 
fool I have made of myself.’ The maid-ser¬ 
vant admitting me, I went directly to the 
parlors, from thence to the library; there was 
no visitor to be seen. I noticed the girl hur¬ 
rying up-stairs as if to warn her mistress of 
my early return. Were my own servants iu 
a conspiracy against me ? I followed her to 
my wife’s door, and knocked. 

“‘I did not expect you so soon, Ralph; 
you must excuse my not having made my 
toilet. These dress-makers take so much 
time!’ Not a word about her having been 
out, nor that a visitor was in the house ! 

“ ‘ Why, my darling, you look wretchedly ! 
you are ill. Is it one of your headaches, 
Ralph? I am so sorry.’ 

“Her arms were about my neck, her lips 
on my cheek. I felt smothered, and gasped 
out that I would go down to the library and 
lie there until dinner. ‘Don’t trouble your¬ 
self, Mrs. Chester; it is but a trifle, and will 
pass away when I have had my coffee !’ and I 
went to the darkened library and flung my¬ 
self upon a sofa. 

“Richard! Richard I Richard!” cried my 
friend, springing from the seat beside me, and 
traversing the floor, with irregular steps, en¬ 
deavoring with all a man’s pride to suppress 
the groans which choked him—“it is a poor 
favor you have done me, interfering with my 
desire to quit this world. I cannot dwell 
upon the hours between then and now. All 
I know is that I have lived an age of misery. 
It seems to be years since then. She came 
to me, bathed my forehead, kissed me, pitied 
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me; she thought my groans were rent from 
me by corporeal anguish—and I could not, 
did not, hurl the truth at her, and blast her, 
as she sat there, affecting sympathy with me. 

1 loved her still—I love her now !—Richard I” 

He turned a wan, appealing face towards 
me, so unlike Chester’s that tears forced 
themselves into my cold eyes. Again I arose 
and drew him gently to a seat. “Ralph, I 
believe yet that you have been inexcusably 
rash. Instead of her wronging you, it is quite 
possible that you are wronging your wife.” 

“Can you still think so?” 

“Yes. You should have demanded an ex¬ 
planation. Is it possible that you said no¬ 
thing to her of what you had seen and heard ? 
Did she say nothing of how she had passed 
the day ?” 

“Hot a word. In the evening she asked 
me if I could not lend her three hundred dol¬ 
lars, until the interest on her money fell due, 
saying that a sudden draft had been made 
upon her resources. She will not desert me 
with an empty purse! that is a woman’s fine 
feeling!—I suppose she has gone by this 
time! ” 

I reflected for a few moments. “I pro¬ 
pose that we go to your house, and see,” I 
finally said. “Promise me, Ralph, that you 
will go home, and, if your wife is there, that 
you at once tell her what you have seen, and 
ask her the meaning of it. If she cannot 
give a satisfactory answer for her conduct, 
then it will be time for you to decide upon 
some positive step.” 

There was quite a delay in his answer; then, 
he said: “Since this is your judgment, I 
will do as you advise. Not that I hope for 
any good result. Will you go along?” 

“ I will see you to your door, for I don’t 
think you fit to be left alone ; of course there 
must be no witnesses to such an interview 
between husband and wife.” 

We went out. Charlie was on the stairs, 
with an anxious face, and the porter waiting 
impatiently to lock up the building. Hailing 
a passing “bus,” we rode in silence to Thirty 

-Street. My own thoughts were troubled 

and. obscure ; I feared some tragedy, yet was 
not withofit hope that there had been some 
great mistake. 

The house was but a few steps from the 
corner. As we came up to it we saw that the 
lower part of it was brilliantly lighted ; it ap¬ 
peared quite improbable that the mistress 


should be away, when every window wore 
such a festive aspect. Chester, completely 
unnerved, sat down on the lowest step. 

“Have patience with me a moment,” he 
said, “thatvile chloroform makes me faint.” 

It was my intention to ring the bell, and 
then depart before the door was opened, leav¬ 
ing my friend to enter alone. As I ascended 
the steps with this purpose, I had a view of 
the parlor through a window, the blinds of 
which had not been closed. What I saw 
there fixed me very much in the attitude of 
a spy. The strange gentleman in the military 
dress sat upon a small sofa, looking brilliant 
in his uniform. With his happy and hand¬ 
some face turned towards the woman who sat 
beside him, and whose hand he held. Another 
lady was in the room, moving restlessly about. 
I quite distinctly heard her say :— 

“ Why does he not come?” I shall send 
to see what has happened, if he is not here 
in five minutes. 

All the burners were lighted in the chande¬ 
liers, and the parlors were gay with flowers. 
Both the ladies were attired as for some fes¬ 
tal occasion. “Ralph,” I whispered, after 
dwelling briefly on the- picture, “come up 
here and tell me what you make out of this.” 
Something in my voice must have betrayed 
my sudden emotion, for he obeyed me in¬ 
stantly. 

“Who is that on the sofa, beside your ter¬ 
rible lieutenant?” I asked. 

“It is Annie, my wife’s sister.” 

“ Who is that, pausing before the flowers?” 

“Who? Who should it be but Augusta 
herself!” 

“ They are very much alike,” I said, coolly. 
This coolness was assumed for fear that a re¬ 
vulsion of feeling so powerful might be danger¬ 
ous in his present disordered state; I trembled 
slightly myself, for I, too, had been intensely 
wrought up by sympathy. Chester gave the 
bell a tremendous pull; the door was instantly 
opened, and we entered the hall to be met by 
Mrs. Chester, beautiful and radiant with ex¬ 
citement, who rushed out and clasped her 
husband in her lovely white arms. 

“I was so anxious, Ralph I you looked so 
ill when you went off this morning. I was 
just about to send for you. If you had stayed 
away this evening, you would have lost your 
part in the prettiest little drama enacted to¬ 
night, in this city.” 

I shuddered as I thought of the tragedy in 
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which he came so near playing the leading 
character. 

“You, too,” she added, holding out one 
hand to me, while she dragged Chester into 
the room with the other, “are just in time, 
and very welcome. You were our grooms¬ 
man, and now you must be theirs /” 

“Am I in a dream? or ‘clothed and in my 
right mind,’ Augusta ?” murmured my friend 
as she drew him into the full blaze of the 
chandelier’s splendor. He did not look at his 
visitors ; his gaze was on his wife’s face, but 
he seemed transfigured by a new glory, as his 
pale face shone upon hers. 

She little guessed of the full weight of that 
question ; she thought him only slightly mys¬ 
tified, and laughed in her girlish way, as she 
answered:— 

“You may be in your right mind, but you 
are certainly not ‘ clothed’—that is, appro¬ 
priate to the occasion. Who has been empty¬ 
ing the water-pitcher over you ! Ah, Ralph, 
you have been ill! you smell frightfully of 
chloroform. Has your head been so very 
bad?” 

“Yes, it has. But it is quite well now.”" 

“We were so afraid you would not like 
it! Promise you will not scold a bit. Come, 
Annie, I ought to compel you to tell your own 
story. The truth is, Ralph, I am giving 
shelter to run-a-ways!” Then Annie came 
forward, shy and blushing, and kissed her 
brother-in-law’s cheek, and was presented 
to me, while Lieutenant Reade went through 
a similar ceremony with Chester. 

“Has not Annie changed much in a year, 
Ralph? I don’t wonder you mistook her for 
me, when you saw her before the Fifth Avenue. 
They say she is getting to be my image. We 
had a narrow escape that time, Annie; I be¬ 
lieve my lord actually suspected I was telling 
him a fib. Confess now, did you not, sir?” 

“.But you actually were out yesterday, 
with Lieutenant'Reade,” gasped Chester. 

“Yes, indeed. We had to go shopping for 
Annie. I did not know it when I told you in 
the morning that I should not go out. You 
see, she ran away without her trunks, and 
the dressmakers kept her all day yesterday, 
so that I had to attend to the purchase of the 
ring, and all that.” 

“What are you talking about, Augusta?” 

“Only that we are to have a wedding here 
to-night. It’s a run-away affair, and Annie 
waiS,.so afraid you would disapprove, and tele¬ 


graph to father, that she would not permit 
me to tell you, until too late for you to do 
harm. Henry came home bn a furlough, and 
wanted Annie to marry him; but father 
called it ^nonsense,’ and forbid any such 
consummation until the war should be over. 
Now, Annie is a good girl, but she is just as 
obstinate as father. She thought she should 
be happier as Henry’s wife, whether he lived 
or died; and as some of our friends were 
coming on to New York, she placed herself 
under their protection, and came to pay me 
a visit, with the lieutenant innocently accom¬ 
panying her, but keeping out of sight in the 
next car. She went with her party to the 
Fifth Avenue, and was just leaving it for my 
house, when you mistook her for me. I was 
altogether surprised at her appearance, and 
had quite a trial to appear as if nothing had 
happened, when you followed so directly in 
her track. She was so tired and agitated that 
she begged me to allow her to stay in her 
room, and not to tell you of her arrival. I 
nearly made up my mind to confide all to you, 
yesterday morning, but concluded to have a 
little secret from you, for once. You remem¬ 
ber when I purchased my green silk I sent 
one to Annie like it, and she chanced to wear 
it when you mistook her for me. There’s the 
bell, now! Annie, it’s the pastor, I’m cer¬ 
tain. Do run up stairs, Ralph, and change 
that wet linen. Be in haste, for all is ready 
except your toilet.” 

Chester obeyed her in a mechanical sort of 
way, which showed me he had not yet re¬ 
covered the full use of his faculties. As for 
me, I was reflecting too busily on the curious 
result of accidental appearances to render 
much aid to Mrs. Chester in her duty of en¬ 
tertaining the pastor, and beguiling the agi-* 
tation of the youthful guilty parties who sat 
awaiting his services. 

I knew the family well enough to under¬ 
stand everything without farther explanation. 
Mrs. Chester’s people were Philadelphians. 
It was in that city she had been married. 
Annie was then a very lovely girl of eighteen, 
whom I could scarcely believe had ripened 
into the beautiful and wilful creature whom 
I now saw before me. Her resemblance to 
her older sister, as far as height, complexion, 
and the color of hair and eyes w^ent, was 
rather remarkable; Their father, a kind, in¬ 
dulgent parent, had yet very fixed opinions 
about some things ; he would not listen to,,^hd 
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folly of a girl of nineteen marrying a DEALING LESSONS, 

young officer lu active service, and only 
home on a mouth’s furlough. And so 
the rash pair had taken flight for Ches¬ 
ter’s. The wedding ceremony was fol¬ 
lowed hy a delicious dinner, at which 
the minister and myself were the only 
guests apart from the bridal pair. The 
marriage was to be kept secret for the 
present, their father supposing that 
Annie had gone to New York with no 
other object than to visit her sister. 

When I left the house at ten o’clock, 

Chester followed me out upon the steps 
to wring my hand; his heart was too 
full for speech, but I guessed at what 
he would have said. 

‘ Let the dead past bury its dead,’ ” 
was my single remark, and to that we 
tacitly agreed. 

It is over two years now, since the 
tragedy of “Circumstantial Evidence” 
was turned into a melo-drama. The 
war is over, the lieutenant breveted, 
and himself and Annie forgiven by the 
father ; but between Chester and myself 
silence has been preserved upon the 
events of the two days preceding their 
marriage. 




The Future. —Our disputes are vain 
or not, as we consider that we are either 
troublod..about the present, the future, 
or both: if the present, it is easy to 
judge; the future is uncertain. It is 
foolish to be miserable beforehand for 
fear of misery to come ; a man loses the 
present while he might enjoy it in ex¬ 
pectation of the future; nay, the fear 
of losing anything is nearly as bad as 
the loss itself. Be as prudent as you 
can, but not timorous or careless ; it is 
well to bethink yourself, and anticipate 
what inconveniences may happen before 
they come. A man may fear, and yet 
not bo fearful; he may 
have the afi’ection of fear 
without the vice of it; but 
frequent admittance of it 
runs into a habit. It is 
unmanly to be doubtful, 
timorous, and uncertain. • 

Better to fall once than 
han.g always in suspense. 








































ZILLAH’S PEOMISB. 


BY LOITISA ff, PORK. 


Old Elspeth Rowe’s liad long been an nn- 

f )mfortable presence in the neighborhood 
here she resided. Grim, blear-eyed old age 
is not a pleasant aspect of humanity. There 
is something admonitory in it; and people 
do not like admonition—at least for them¬ 
selves, however ready they may be to approve 
of its application to others. So when it came 
to be related in Ulster that Aunt Elspeth—so 
she was universally called—was dying, there 
was a general feeling that it was no more 
than was to be expected of her ; and that she 
might, indeed, have attended to the matter 
long ago. Within the memory of those who 
knew her in Ulster, she had been wan, bony, 
and withered. Dying, she was wanner, bonier, 
and more withered. A stern, hard, worldly- 
minded woman she had been. Stern and 
hard she was to the last. Even a vestige of 
worldly-mindedness seemed to remain, though 
S'he was so fast quitting her hold upon the 
world. A young girl, with a fair, fresh face, 
and eyes of the deep rich blue of the lapis 
lazuli, sat at the bedside, to whom the fast 
failing Elspeth said :— 

“Come near, Zillah, I must speak to you.” 
The girl rcjse, and bent over the bed until 
her face almost touched the dame’s withered 
lips. 

“I have brought you up, Zillah, as my 
grandchild. But, in reality, you are an or¬ 
phan, whom my daughter Rosamond adopted 
in infancy; and whom, at her death, I pro¬ 
mised to treat as if you had been her own 
child. I have meant to do so. I may have 
g-eemed harsh and stern sometimes”—, 
“Never to me, grandmother. Never to 
me,” Zillah interrupted. 

“I have wished not to be. But I may have 
failed. Not to have failed in all that I most 
desired, would almost be not to have been 
human. But that is neither here nor there. 
I have tried to do my duty by you, Zillah, 
and your future I have provided for. The 
cordial I give me the cordial!” 

With trembling hand Zillah poured out the 
liquid, and put it to the woman’s lips, whose 
wandering vitality seemed arrested by the 
draught; and again Elspeth Rowe spoke :— 

“ You know my old arm-chair. Under its 


cushioned seat is a false bottom, formed of 
two pieces of thin board ; between them is 
my will. It gives all I have to you.” She 
paused for a moment exhausted. Zillah put 
the cordial to her lips once more, and the 
dame went on: “There would be more of 
what I leave you, if it had not been for one 
man. When he hears of my death, he will 
come to pounce upon the property. I charge 
you, Zillah, as you value my dying blessing, 
let no morsel of it become his.” 

“Who is he, grandmother?” 

“ Jude Arno.” 

“ By what pretended right will he lay claim 
to the property ?” 

“By that of my husband ; the more fool I, 
But if he come here hungry and ask for bread, 
you shall give him a stone ; if he ask a fish, 
you shall give him a serpent. Promise me 
this, Zillah.” 

“ Is he a bad man ?” 

“ He would sell his soul for money. But 
he can take the appearance of an angel of 
light. Your promise, girl; your promise.” 

“I promise that, so far as I can prevent it, 
no part of your property shall ever be his.” 

“There,” said the woman, drawing a sigh 
of relief, and closing her eyes, “ that is the 
end of this world ; now for the other.” 

The other was not far off. Presently the 
wan face stiffened, the lower jaw dropped, 
and the eyes became fixed in a glassy stare. 
Zillah uttered a sharp cry, and some women 
came in from another room. 

Jude Arno was present at the funeral. No 
one knew whence he had come; but he ar¬ 
rived the day after Elspeth’s death, and was 
given a room in the house. He sat in the 
chief mourner’s place at the funeral, his 
sharp face lengthened regretfully, although 
the bereaved husband certainly bore his afflic¬ 
tions with exemplary fortitude. He riiust 
have been a good twenty years younger than 
the dead woman, over whose grave “earth 
to earth, ashes to ashes, dust to dust,” was 
now pronounced by the aged rector’s solemn 
tones. Jude Arno and the few distant rela¬ 
tives of the deceased returned with Zillah to 
hear the reading of the will. 
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The old arm-chair was brought in, and its 
hair-cloth seat removed ; but no false bottom, 
such as Dame Elspeth had described, was 
found. Evidently nothing could be in hiding 
there. The old lawyer, whom Elspeth Rowe 
had formerly employed, was dead. The 
younger one, who had succeeded him in busi¬ 
ness and was now present, knew nothing of 
any will. 

‘‘‘But,” said Jude Arno, suavely, “ you are 
leading us to the inference that Miss Rowe 
has falsely reported the language of my late 
lamented wife. This must not be. I have 
perfect confidence in Miss Rowe. I beg you 
all to take notice that I have perfect confi¬ 
dence in Miss Rowe.” 

Miss Rowe looked as if, upon a pinch, she 
could dispense with his confidence, but said 
nothing. 

“It is probable that at the time of this 
conversation with Miss Rowe, my late lamented 
wife was already sufliering from a general 
failure of the faculties—that of memory in¬ 
cluded. She may even have forgotten where 
the important document was hidden. At all 
events we should not pronounce it a myth, a 
thing of the imagination, until a thorough 
search has been made for it.” 

Search was made accordingly. But nothing 
came of it. So Zillah Rowe’s promise to the 
dead became null and void, as did also the 
X)rovision for her own future. She made no 
lament for the inheritance she had lost; but 
was quietly observant of all that passed, not¬ 
ing the lawyer’s bewilderment, the random 
suggestions of the distant cousins, the ill- 
suppressed triumph of Jude Arno, as if it all 
in nowise concerned herself. When it was 
decided that further search would be useless, 
she went up to her room—hers no longer— 
and, kneeling for a moment by her bedside, 
whispered a,prayer for strength. That done, 
she packed the things belonging to herself in 
boxes; then she pinned her shawl on tidily, 
stood a moment at the glass to adjust her 
bonnet properly, and went down to the room 
she had lately left. 

Will you allow my boxes to remain here 
until I send for them ?” she asked, addressing 
herself to Jude Arno. 

“ Certainly. That is, if you will not remain 
yourself”—^with an admiring glance at the 
girl’s trim figure. “You shall be quite wel¬ 
come if you will, and you can hardly have 
formed any plans so suddenly.’* 


“I shall form my plans elsewhere,” Zillah 
answered quietly. 

“ I—will you let me speak with you alone 
one moment ?” 

“You can have nothing to say to me that' 
cannot be said here. And nothing here, but 
to bid me ‘Grood-day,’ as I do you.” 

With a distant bow to him, and a compre¬ 
hensive one to the group of distant relatives, 
she quietly left the house. She had scarcely 
stepped a foot into the street, when Silas 
Bates, one of the relatives just included in 
her comprehensive bow, overtook her, and 
walked along by her side. He,was a sleek- 
looking young man, with a tallow-hued face, 
faded-out blue eyes, and no eyebrows to speak 
of; light, bristly hair, and, in speaking, some¬ 
thing akin to a snarl in his voice. 

“ Why did you not let Jude Arno speak to 
you ? He wanted to ask you to marry him,” 
he said. 

“He could have said nothing that I wished 
to hear,” returned Zillah. 

“Not even matrimonially?” 

“No.” 

What are you going to do now ?” 

“I intend to earn my living.” 

“That is easier said than done.” 

“ Possibly. But I intend to do it.” 

“It is going on six months now, I believe, 
since I asked you to marry me, and you re¬ 
fused. You may have thought I was actuated 
by mercenary motives then. You are penni¬ 
less now, and I repeat my offer. You are at 
liberty to choose between earning a living 
and me.” 

For a moment Zillah was tempted. She 
had no love for Silas Bates, hardly respect 
even. She knew him to be a grasping, world¬ 
ly-minded man, one of those whose exterior 
sympathies are narrowed down day by day, 
and year by year, until self, which was the 
prime lever in the beginning, becomes at last 
the sole motive power in such a life. But he 
was what New Englanders call “well off.” 
She could take up her life with him without 
the galling weariness of toiling for its sup¬ 
port. Though she had given utterance to no 
lament, the loss of her inheritance was not a 
matter of indifference to her. She shrunk 
instinctively from poverty and from toil, as 
human nature at its best is apt to do. Here 
then, was her alternative. She could marry 
Silas Bates. But at this point her true wo¬ 
man’s heart arose in arms. Other voices had 
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cried it down at first, but now it inquired 
very pertinently whether she could not better 
endure any toil, hardship, absolute want even, 
than to call that man husband. 

“Silas Bates,” she said, with a tremor in 
her voice as if she had just escaped a great 
danger whose terror was upon her yet, “you 
have already had your answer. No accident 
involving the gain or loss of property can 
change it.” 

“ You will be sorry for this !” 

“If the answer gives you pain, I am sorry 
to the extent of regretting that pain. Beyond 
that I shall never be sorry.” 

“vl suppose you are going to your great 
friend, Norah Willis. Fancy Judge Willis’s 
wife calling a young woman that works for 
her bread,yViewc/,” with a short derisive laugh. 

“Wherever I may be going, I choose to 
walk the rest of the way alone. Good-day, 
Mr. Bates 1” 

A lurid light shot into the young man’s 
leaden blue eyes, as, snarling out something 
that did not sound exactly like a blessing, he 
turned down another street. Zillah went on 
to the house of the parish rector. 

The autumnal sunset glimmered blear and 
lustreless. It threw a pale radiance over the 
parcel-clad deciduous forest trees. It was re¬ 
flected in a gray gloss from the surface of a 
miniature lake. It blended in, in conscious 
kinship with the grizzled exterior of a rambling 
gray-stone mansion. It penetrated within, 
and shone palely upon uncarpeted floors and 
bare, plastered walls ; upon straight-backed 
chairs, and square broad tables; upon a 
handsome Steinway piano, standing in the 
great bare sitting-room ; an anachronism from 
a later age among the primitive objects the 
room contained. It shone, too, upon the 
mistress of the mansion—a pale, austere-look¬ 
ing woman, whose handsome face might, years 
before, have encountered the Gorgon spell, 
it was so fixed and rigid. It glanced in at a 
half-opened door, and threw the shadow of a 
prim-looking serving-woman across an acute 
angle of lustreless light along the bare floor 
of the apartment. 

“If you please, miss, the companion has 
come,” said the servant, who seemed to be 
contemplating her shadow upon the floor. 
Perhaps her solitary life had given her a 
habit of contemplation, and no better subject 
presqpted itself at the moment. 


“Let her come in, then,” said the formal 
tones of the mistress. 

She came in accordingly. The companion 
was Zillah Rowe. 

“You come from Ulster, I suppose,” the 
mistress said. 

“Yes. The rector said he had arranged 
with Miss Levering that I should come.” 

“The rector arranged it so. I am Miss 
Levering.” 

Zillah bowed. The concise avowal of the 
other seemed to afford no opening for speech. 
There was a silence of some minutes, broken 
at length by Miss Levering, who looked 
steadily into the fire while she spoke 

“ The last companion was Miss Carey. She 
said the monotonous life here was turning 
her into stone. That is why she left. The 
last before her was Miss Horn. She was rest¬ 
less and flighty. We did not suit each other. 
Another was Miss Bray. She had an uncon¬ 
trollable propensity for going beyond bounds 
in taking her walks, and for flirting with 
young gentlemen whenever she chanced to 
meet one. I gave her a prompt dismissal. 
Will you suit me better. Miss Rowe ?” 

“I shall do my best,” was the answer, 
though the prospect certainly was not a cheer¬ 
ful one. 

“I do not deny that your life here will be 
pent-up, and, you may think, gloomy. If 
you have a mind to try it, I am willing to 
make a trial of you. But if I see that you 
grow restless and impatient for change, that 
you weary to be seen and admired, as girls 
young and pretty think it their right to be, 
Miss Rowe will follow Miss Horn and Miss 
Bray!” 

“I thank you for your warning. If Miss 
Rowe follow the companions already dismissed 
from your service, it shall be for neither of 
the reasons you have specified.” 

She kept her promise bravely. Being 
young, with the instincts natural to youth, 
or, for that matter, to any age, if these in¬ 
stincts be not hemmed in and strangled by 
unnatural constraint, it is fair to sirppose 
that playfulness, recreation, cheerful society 
would not have come amiss to Zillah Rowe. 
But if the want of these things left a vacuum 
in her young life, Miss Levering could detect 
no sigh for their lack. The two seemed to 
study each other with a kind of impassive 
scrutiny ; and their lives, flowing on together, 
were yet as distinct as if two streams, the one 
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of oil, the other of water, should by chance he 
turned into one narrow channel. 

Miss Levering was studiously exact in all 
religious observances, reading the morning 
and evening prayers daily, and never missing 
a service at church, however unfavorable the 
weather. The hooks, too, which Zillah was 
required to read aloud, were mostly religious 
homilies, though now and then a work of his¬ 
tory or of biography was introduced. Even 
in music nothing light or gay was ever tol¬ 
erated, but the wires of the Steinway vibrated 
only to solemn chants and stately oratorios. 
For an hour or two of each afternoon Zillah 
was allowed to walk out alone, provided she 
did not quit the grounds. The rest of her 
time she spent near Miss Levering. Such 
was the routine of life at the old stone man¬ 
sion. 

Two-thirds of a year went by, and Zillah 
was still Miss Levering’s companion. It was 
early June, now, and the long summer days 
passed as monotonously as the shorter wintry 
ones had done. One afternoon, in taking her 
accustomed walk, Zillah fell to dreaming, and 
unconsciously overstepped her limits. She 
started, half frightened, on making this dis¬ 
covery, and turned to retrace her steps. But 
the quiet beauty of the scene lying before 
her arrested her retreat. From that point 
the old gray mansion had a picturesque look, 
standing against a background of purple 
hills and ‘‘forest primeval” and overlooking, 
in the foreground, a small lake fringed with 
swaying willows, and the highway, that wound 
around an eminence upon which the house 
was built, stretching away into a narrow 
pass through what were called the “Mill 
"Woods.” Zillah had her portfolio and pen¬ 
cils. So she sat down upon a great gray 
boulder, and proceeded to transfer the scene 
to paper. When the sketch was finished she 
sat there still, her hat thrown off, her cheeks 
crimsoned by the fresh air, with a dreamy, 
introverted look in the deep blue eyes—mak¬ 
ing lierself a very attractive picture. There 
is no telling how long she might have dreamed 
there, in happy forgetfulness of Miss Levering 
and of all life’s duties, if a gust of wind had 
not carried away the sketch she had just 
completed, whereupon she started off at a 
quick pace to recover it. But a little tan-and- 
black terrier was after it too, who, being a 
better match for the wind than Zillah, though 


she ran nimbly too, caught it in his mouth. 
To her reiterated ‘ ‘ Here, sir. Bring it here, ’ ’ 
he paid no manner of heed, thereby showing 
a shocking disregard for vieum and tuu 7 n ; but 
laid it down with exceedingly waggish de¬ 
monstrations at his master’s feet; said master 
being a decidedly handsome young man, with 
that indescribable elegance of mien and man¬ 
ner that stamps the well-bred gentleman, who 
now came forward from among'•the willows 
by the lake-side. 

“For shame. Pixie! For shame! How 
dare you disobey a lady’s biddings ?” said the 
laughing voice of Pixie’s master. “I think 
the varlet must have guessed that I was long¬ 
ing for a peep at your sketch. I hope you 
will forgive him.” 

“In consideration of the marvellous sym¬ 
pathy between dog and master, do you mean ?’ ’ 
Zillah asked, arching her eyebrows slightly. 

“‘A fellow feeling makes us wondrous 
kind,’ I suppose you are thinking. I have 
half a mind to show you a companion sketch 
to yours, and claim your kindness on the 
score of ‘ a fellow feeling.’ Shall I ?” 

“You may show me the sketch if you wilk 
It is but fair, since an accident has exhibited 
mine to you.” 

He accordingly produced a sketch-book, on 
a leaf of which a young girl was represented, 
sitting on a great boulder in an open field, 
her hat hanging upon one shoulder, an open 
portfolio on her lap, pencils held idly in her 
hand, and in her face an expression of dreamy 
self-forgetfulness. Zillah could see that, in 
the girl’s, her own features and her attitude 
upon the rock were reproduced with artistic 
cleverness. There was a background of fields 
and distant hills, and in the foreground the 
little lake, again, and a rocky pasture in 
which sheep were feeding, and cattle drinking 
at a brook. In one corner “Merle Westvelt 
feciV* was written in fine characters. 

“You see we have each a reminder of this 
place,” said Merle Westvelt. 

“I see.” 

“Mine will be a highly-prized memento. 
May I hope that yours will not be valued the 
less because of Pixie’s officiousness in putting 
it on exhibition ?” 

“I believe Pixie did not injure the piece. 

I see no reason therefore for holding it in 
greater or less estimation. When next you 
use the pencil, I wish you a better subject.” 

Bowing slightly she turned away, and be- 
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gau ker walk across the fields. Merle West- 
velt watched the graceful figure with a thought 
of stateliness in its movements, until inter¬ 
vening objects hid it from his sight. He then 
sat down upon the very rock which had served 
Zillah for a perch in making her sketch, and 
wondered idly who the girl was; whether 
they would ever meet again, and why the 
place had grown so miserably lonesome all at 
once. 

Zillah, on reaching home, went straight to 
Miss Levering’s sitting-room. 

“I beg your pardon,” she said, “but in 
walking out to-day I went beyond the bounds. 
The transgression was unintentional; I had 
lost myself in thought, and overstepped the 
limits unawares.” 

‘‘ I regret your carelessness, ’' said the other, 
coldly. 

Zillah’s cheek flushed slightly ; but there 
was more to say, and she went on fearlessly. 

“You will perhaps be more displeased with 
me when I tell you that, in consequence of 
what you call my carelessness, I met a young 
gentleman, whom, owing to a slight accident, 

I could not well avoid speaking with.” 

“ Why do you tell me this ?” 

“ Because I do not choose to have the mat¬ 
ter reported to you by any chance observer 
in another light than the true one. I have 
not forgotten Miss Bray, and her prompt dis¬ 
missal.” 

•“Were you observed?” 

“Not that I am aware of. But we might 
have been; the place was sufficiently open.” 

“ Did the young man look like a villain ?” 

“Not at all,” Zillah answered quickly. 

“Doubtless the wolf was in sheep’s clothing, 
then. You will do well to bo more circum¬ 
spect in future. Our reading for to-day, I 
believe, begins at Chapter X. of ‘ The Higher 
Christian Life.’” 

But Zillah was not quite able to give a 
proper attention to her reading that afternoon. 
Two or three times she became conscious of 
hurrying over lengthened paragraphs without ’ 
a suspicion of the topic they treated upon. 
A glance at Miss Levering’s faee showed that 
its usual austerity was enhanced by displea¬ 
sure. “This will never do,” the girl' assured 
herself. “ Zillah Rowe, I am pjshamed of 
you, and I expect you from this- moment to* 
make sense of what you read.” She did not 
lapse into forgetfulness again while the read¬ 
ing lasted. But when the day’s duties were 
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done, and she awaited the bell for evening 
prayers, she lost herself again in wondering 
why all this i^recision in the observance of 
religious duties did not produce the legitimate 
fruits of Christianity, namely, charity and 
good-will towards all mankind. And, uncon- 
•sciously, she recited aloud this rhyme from 
“The Ancient Mariner” :— 

“ Ho prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small; 

For the dear God who loveth us, 

He made and loveth all.’’ 

To her surprise Miss Levering’s voice took 
up the words and repeated them slowly after 
her. 

“ I did not mean”—Zillah began hurriedly, 
but stopped in manifest confusion. 

“ You did not mean a rebuke for me; pro¬ 
bably not,” said the other coldly. When 
prayers were over, Zillah awaited Miss Lever¬ 
ing’s “Good-night, Miss Rowe,” which was 
her usual form of dismissal. But the lady 
seemed to have forgotten her companion’s 
presence. The latter, feeling tired, ventured 
to remind her by rising to leave the room. 

“Wait a little,” said Miss Levering. 

Zillah sat down, again, feeling a growing 
uneasiness at her heart. “Miss Levering 
was offended, was going to dismiss her,” 
she thought, with a pang of regret. It is true 
the place was not a cheerful one. But where 
could she go, if she were sent from there ? 
With no money, no relations, no home, her 
present place stood to her instead of all these. 
It was with blank dismay she contemplated 
losing it. And then she fell to wondering how 
she could have followed up her tripping of 
the afternoon by reciting aloud those un¬ 
lucky lines •, and she repeated them over 
again to herself, and somehow Merle West- 
velt got inta her thoughts. I would not un¬ 
dertake to say, indeed, she was not thinking, 
if to pray best it were necessary to love best a 
certain comely artist, it might be marvellously 
easy to attain excellence in that form of de¬ 
votion. 

“Miss Rowe,”’ and Zillah started a little 
on hearing the grave, formal tones, “the 
words- you have quoted to-night have moved 
me strangely. I do not mind telling you that 
i have felt myself rebuked by them, not by 
you, but by the spirit of the words. I have 
thought I had small reason to love any one. 
Mine has not been a happy life—perhaps has 
not deserved to be. When I was young and 
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pretty, as you are now, I was very proud. 
One loved me then who might have made me 
happy. But he was poor, and I, as I have 
said before, was proud. Instead of him, I 
accepted a man who was reputed rich, and 
was very popular in society. At the very 
altar I heard that he had a living wife. His 
name was Jude Arno.” At this name Zillah 
started. “The man I had scorned, but still 
loved, soon afterward became the victim of a 
pestilent disease, and died. I suffered from 
the same disease, losing not my life, but my 
beauty. My pride was humbled then, and 
remorse whispered that perhaps my cruelty 
had made John fall an easy prey to death. I 
believed I had nothing to live for in the world, 
so I determined to quit the world. If there 
had been convents for women of our faith, I 
should have retired to one then. As there 
were not, I bought this place—it was John’s 
birth-place—and have lived here ever since, 
a lonely, unhappy woman, praying much, 
but loving no living person. To-night I have 
thought that, while praying much, it might 
be better if I had loved more.” 

“Dear Miss Levering,” said Zillah, who 
was crying, for a vibrant cord in her heart 
had been touched, “it might be better for us 
all if we were more ready to learn the lessons 
of human sympathy, of which the world is 
full.” 

“It might. Do you mind kissing me to¬ 
night ?” 

Mind! And, probably for the first time in 
years, the cheek against which Zillah’s lips 
were pressed was wet with tears. 

There was little outward change at Miss 
Levering’s. The manner of the mistress was 
cold and formal still, though a gentleness, so 
gradually as to be almost imperceptible, be¬ 
gan to soften its asperity. The blessings of 
the poor, too, began to be heard in connection 
with her name ; and Zillah Rowe, as minister 
of that lady’s bounty, often came in for her 
share of the benediction. Hannah, the prim 
servant, who was considerably astonished at 
finding a new subject for contemplation open 
before her, became also an invaluable auxil¬ 
iary in looking out cases of distress. Thus, 
just after the national holiday, which had 
been celebrated with the usual amount of 
racket and fustian. Miss Levering was in¬ 
formed that a poor day-laborer, with the or¬ 
thodox nine dependent upon him for bread, 


had been shockingly injured by the bursting 
of a cannon. Zillah was promptly sent off to 
the relief. The distance to the laborer’s cot¬ 
tage was two or three miles, and she drove 
herself thither in a light open carriage which 
Miss Levering had lately added to her estab¬ 
lishment. The destitution at the cottage Zil¬ 
lah found even greater than had been repre¬ 
sented. She soothed the mutilated sufferer ; 
comforted his despairing wife, whom want and 
overwork had completely prostrated ; cooked 
a bountiful dinner for the half-starved nine— 
not muses—and left such store for their future 
need as would scare Want away for many 
days to come. Then she set off for home. 
She soon discovered that a purple-black cloud 
was rapidly rising, and the quiet of the sultry 
day began to be disturbed by the jar of dis¬ 
tant thunder. Urging her horse to greater 
speed, she was half way through the “Mill 
Woods” when the animal, startled by the 
near report of a gun, stopped suddenly, and, 
with ears erect, and tossing maaae, began a 
dance somewhat in the fashion of Mr. Sleary’s 
horse, when Mr. Sleary’s learned dog had 
been instructed to regard the amiable Bitzer 
as the object of his particular attentions. 

“You rascal! What did you shoot me 
for?” Zillah heard some one call from the 
woods. 

“ A mistake, sir. Took you for a big black 
bear,” was shouted back in a shrill, impu¬ 
dent boy’s voice, and Zillah could see the 
owner of the voice, an impish looking speci¬ 
men, with tanned face, and trimless straw 
hat, dodging among the trees. 

“The mistake may prove an awkward one 
for you, my'precious rascal. Come here, and 
help me to bandage my arm.” 

“Smut! Did I hit you? I—I—will they 
hang me for it?” gasped the boy in a quak¬ 
ing treble. 

“ If they don’t, it will be owing to a desire 
to serve natural history by discovering what 
sort of animal will mature from such a vicious 
young cub. Why don’t you come here, as I 
tell you ? What do you stand gaping there 
for?” 

The boy seemed rooted to the ground in 
cowering terror. A man was now coming 
through the trees, his approach being her- 
aided by a little tan-and-black terrier, who 
came beside the carriage, and began to whine 
piteously. It was Pixie. 

“ Come and hold the horse, if you are afraid 
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of tlie man,’^ Zillah called, jumping to the 
ground. 

This command appeared to restore the boy’s 
power of locomotion, but instead of obeying 
it he took to his heels ; and Little Poinsinet 
with the police after him, could not have 
used his banty legs with greater dexterity. 

“The little wretch. I’ve a great mind to 
give him chase, and administer the caning he 
so richly deserves,” said Merle Westvelt, 
laughing. 

“Eminently practicable, I dare say. But 
perhaps you had better look to your wound 
first,” said Zillah. 

Whereupon the young man extended his 
bleeding right arm, which she deftly ban¬ 
daged with her scarf. 

“ ‘0 woman ! and thence to a ministering 
angel thou’ inclusive,” said Merle Westvelt, 
beginning melodramatically, and ending with 
a bow to Zillah and a comical flourish of the 
left hand in the vicinity of his heart. 

“We shall presently have an opportunity 
to quote ‘ Down comes a deluge,’ but I should 
prefer to do so under shelter of a roof. So, if 
you will get into the carriage, we will see 
whether we can outride the storm.” 

They were, however, still at quite a distance 
from such shelter when the shower struck. 
The rain, driving upon them in great pelting 
drops, reduced them to a state of humidity 
at the first crash. As if the clouds had not 
drenched them sufficiently, the swaying trees 
that lined the carriage drive poured down 
their own allotment of wet upon them, as 
they drove into the yard at Miss Levering’s, 
acting, Merle Westvelt suggested, upon the 
very human principle of “hit him again.” 

“You come strangely attended,”^aid Miss 
Levering, when, preceded by Pixie, Zillah, her 
companion and her companion’s companion 
presented themselves before her, their drip¬ 
ping garments trailing a line of wet after them 
as they came in. “ Who is this young man ?” 
with a glance at him, which seemed to indi¬ 
cate that she expected the information from 
himself. 

But the young man dodged the question by 
fainting quite away. His face had been 
gradually whitening during the rapid drive, 
and his spent breath now refused to be sus¬ 
tained upon the close in-door air; for the 
windows were necessarily closed on account 
of the rain. 

“It is Merle Westvelt,” said Zillah. “A 


boy shot him by accident in the ‘ Mill 
Woods.’ I think I had better go for a doctor.” 

“Yes. And send Hannah in before you 
go!” 

She was fortunate enough to find Doctor 
Wright at home, who, being a man of great 
promptness, was on his way to Miss Levering’s 
in five minutes after the call was received. 
There was need enough of his help, for, in a 
household of women, what could be done 
with a wounded man, drenched to the skin, 
and lying in a dead faint? Well, the wound 
and the drenching together gave Merle West¬ 
velt a fever ; and perhaps after all it was 
best that he had fallen into the hands of these 
women, for gentler and more careful nurses 
never lived than Miss Levering and Zillah 
proved themselves. And he, poor fellow, 
needed all their care. The forces of life and 
death had a fierce grapple over the wasted, 
helpless form that in health was so lithe and 
sinewy. The former forces won in the strug¬ 
gle, but it was terrible to think how. small a 
thing might have thrown the victory on the 
other side. 

“And he wouldn’t have got such care in 
the hotel where he was a boarder,” Doctor 
Wriglit said, and truly. 

The morning succeeding the day when Doc¬ 
tor Wright announced of his patient, “He 
will live,” Zillah received a letter from her 
one Ulster correspondent, Norah Willis, who 
wrote in her lively, gossiping way : — 

“You Dearest, Daklixgest, and Best of 
Girls: I write for the purpose of inform¬ 
ing you that you are to come straight to 
Ulster the minute you get this letter. Now, 
it is of no manner of use, your getting that 
caiPt-be-done sort of a negative upon your 
wnse little countenance, because, you see, the 
point is just this. It must be done. The 
truth is we—the judge and I—have found 
out something that may be of importance. 
Don’t think too much of it, for it might, you 
know, turn out to be nothing after all. But 
it is about the will. So, if peradventure the 
duty of making your friend happy have no 
power to move you, your solemn promise to 
old Elspeth Rowe cannot fail to bring you here. 
And if jmu detest that smoothed-down, ironed- 
out, varnislied-over, old make-believe fine 
gentleman, Jude Arno, as heartily as I do. 
you will yourself have a lively sympathy 
with Aunt Elspeth’s aversion to his enjoying 
her property—aside from personal considera¬ 
tions. I shall expect you to-morrow, without 
fail.” 

Mrs. Willis had done well to remind Zillah 
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of her solemn promise to the dead, for I doubt 
if anything less sacred could have induced 
her to leave Miss Levering at that time. Yon 
see she was so afraid that lady would be 
overtasked if left to the sole care of their in¬ 
valid ! As for Merle Westvelt, when Zillah 
informed him that she was going away, the 
great baby actually shed tears, for weakness 
had made a very infant of the strong man. 
But there was no help for it. So, on the day 
appointed, Zillah was kissed and embraced, 
and exclaimed over by Norah Willis, and 
then whirled off in an airy waltz, to be wel¬ 
comed by the judge, who shook her hand 
with great heartiness. 

“Kiss herl” commanded the judge’s pretty 
wife, imperiously; upon which the judge 
obediently complied. 

“ Now tell her what you and I have found 
out. Don’t keep her waiting.” 

“My little wife,” said the judge, smiling, 
“don’t you know that waiting is a part of 
our life discipline? We are all of us Jacobs, 
serving for our Rachels. And it is ten to one 
if, when the term of service is ended, we do 
not get a Leah instead, and have to go over 
the tedious waiting again before a Rachel is 
gained.” 

“If that means, you tiresome boy, that I 
am a Leah, I intend 3"Ou shall have to wait a 
good long while for your Rachel.” 

“Nonsense! You know we were speaking 
of Zillah’s fortune. Don’t make a personal 
application of what was never meant for you.” 

“Well, then, lead out Zillah’s Leah, if you 
can’t give her a Rachel. Either will content 
her just now, I should think.” 

“My dear Miss Rowe, in order to satisfy 
this placid little wife of mine—of whom I am 
in daily expectation that she will be solicited 
to sit as a model for Patience on the monument 
—it is necessary to tell you that I have rea¬ 
sons for believing the will, lost at the time 
of your grandmother’s death, to have been 
stolen and secreted, but not destroyed.” 

“Am I to know your reasons for thinking 
so?” Zillah asked, quietly. 

“Certainly. You are probably aware that 
Elspeth Rowe’s relatives had no suspicion of 
her having a husband living. The brief time 
she lived with Jude Arno, her residence was 
in another State ; and when she came back to 
Ulster, it was believed that her husband was 
dead. Perhaps you remember Silas Bates?” 

Zillah remembered him. 


“You will see at once that if there were no 
husband and no will, the property would 
necessarily be divided among the relatives. 
If there were a will and he could marry the 
heiress, Silas Bates would get the whole. I 
think this is about the form in which the 
matter presented itself to that saintly young 
man.” 

“ I see you intend to destroy my conviction 
that Jude Arno stole the will.” 

“I believe he would not have scrupled to 
do so if he had not found the work done to 
his hand. But if my theory be correct, Silas 
Bates had forestalled him. In view of the 
first consideration mentioned above, I think 
that cautious young man had taken the liberty 
to remove the will, but being a dogged sort of 
fellow, to whom the adage ‘ while there ’s life 
there’s hope,’ is a living verity, I dare say 
he may have hoped that it might yet be dis¬ 
covered when, by patient persistence, he had 
won the heiress.” 

“This looks plausible. Have you any 
proofs ?” 

“ None 1 Silas Bates has had a brain fever 
lately, and, for purposes of my own, I watched 
with him one night. My theory is formed 
from hints dropped by him in his delirium. 
But unless we can find the will, we shall have 
only the shadow of a case, without the sub¬ 
stance.” 

“You see, Zillah, the finding of the will is 
the Rachel to your Leah,” Norah interposed. 

“I see. If it happened as you conjecture, 
it is probable that, originally at least, the 
will was secreted in grandmother’s house, as, 
in the event of its being expedient to discover 
it, Silas Bates would wish it to appear that 
grandn^ther herself had hidden it.” 

“ That is true.” 

“The question becomes, then, has it been 
removed ?” 

“Exactly. And I think it has not. The 
fellow seemed to me to be troubled in his de¬ 
lirium because it had somehow got beyond 
his immediate control.” 

“Who is housekeeper at Mr. Arno’s ?” 

“Meg Halloway, the same as in Aunt Els- 
peth’s time.” 

“ Does the man ever go away from home ?” 

“ Frequently. If you have a mind to make 
•the housekeeper a quiet visit, in memory of 
old times, I dare say I shall soon be able to 
find out when you can do so unmolested by 
him.” 
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‘‘ I think I should like to visit her, Norah! ’ ’ 
Well!” 

“ I have not yet learned what part you had 
in this discovery.” 

“Oh,” said Judge Willis, with a fond look 
at his wife, “ it is ‘ the judge and I’ who sen¬ 
tence criminals, acquit the innocent, and ad¬ 
minister justice generally. I assure you our 
importance cannot be estimated.” 

The visit to Meg Halloway was made soon 
afterward. The old housekeeper was de¬ 
lighted at seeing Zillah again, and cordially 
assented when she asked to go through the 
house alone, “to freshen up her memory of 
the old place,” as she said. Several of the 
rooms had been newly papered. In all other 
respects the house was as she remembered it. 
Aunt Elspeth’s room she left to the last. A 
careful scrutiny had brought nothing to light 
in the other apartments. It was with beating 
heart and troubled breathing that she entered 
this. A labored racking of her memory for 
incidents of the time when Elspeth Rowe lay 
dead, had recalled the fact that once, the day 
following her grandmother’s death, she had 
met Silas Bates coming out of this room. He 
had started and looked confused on seeing 
her, and muttered something about wanting 
to find a book ho had lent Aunt Elspeth. 
And she, indignant at what she considered 
his prying, had locked the door and given the 
key to the housekeeper. Upon this incident 
Zillah had built quite a fabric of expectations, 
based upon a search of that room. But once 
within it, its commonplace character, both as 
to structure and furniture, reduced the fabric 
to a very tottering state. She made a minute 
investigation, however, of every article that 
might by any remote possibility afford a hid¬ 
ing place, took all the pictures—engravings 
with glass and backboards — out of their 
frames, and found nothing. Sire even got 
down upon her knees and moved her hands 
over the carpet, along the outer edges. Re¬ 
sult as before. At last, when the conviction 
was settling upon her that it was a vain task 
she had set for herself, her attention was 
called to an inequality, in one place, of the 
surface upon which the wall-paper was laid. 
This was one of the newly-papered rooms. At 
the point upon which her eye rested, some¬ 
thing—from its shape it might be a folded 
document — was between the wall and its 
covering. With a tremulous and almost a 
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guilty feeling, she cut around the suspicious 
object with her penknife, and drew out ex¬ 
actly what she was in search of—old Elspeth 
Rowe’s wilh The old wall-paper had been 
loosened from the wall, at that spot, and the 
will had been thrust in there, and the edges 
nicely pasted down, and then, upon the place 
coming into strange hands, the new had been 
laid over it, without the hider having an op¬ 
portunity to get it again into his own power. 

So Zillah was able, at last, to keep her j)ro- 
mise to Elspeth Rowe, and save the property 
of that dame from the grasp of the man who 
for many years had coveted it. And when, a 
day or two later, Silas Bates renewed the offer 
she had already twice rejected, I think she 
succeeded in making him understand that, so 
far as she was concerned, there might be very 
vigorous life, and no hope for him. 

At last Merle Westvelt, who had conva¬ 
lesced but slowly, was able to leave his 
room, and the same day Zillah Rowe was 
coming home. The year was deserving of a 
new calendar, with special markings for that 
day. Merle thought. For him, the day’s in¬ 
fluences held such exhilaration that one would 
have thought he possessed the Midas power, 
only, instead of gold, his touch seemed to 
turn everything into fun. For an hour or 
more in the morning he kept the muscles that 
are worked by the smiles, in constant play 
in Miss Levering’s face, overwhelming those 
cheerful workers with astonishment, undoubt¬ 
edly, at the amount of labor they had to per¬ 
form in that quarter. As for Hannah, she 
was not allowed to approach him without go¬ 
ing into risible convulsions. It was late in 
the afternoon when Zillah arrived, and by 
that time fatigue had sobered the young man 
considerably. He insisted, however, upon sit¬ 
ting up until she came, and was close behind 
Miss Levering and Hannah when they met 
her at the yard-gate. She was warmly, 
though silently, greeted by Miss Levering, 
and tearfully blessed—not at all in the Sur- 
veydrop style—by the weeping Hannah, and 
again very much in that Model of Deportment 
fashion by the laughing Westvelt. 

“Why! who would have thought you 
would all be so glad to see me ?” cried Zillah, 
pleased and happy, when Miss Levering upon 
the one side and Merle upon the other had 
led her into the house.' 

“We never know how to prize our bless- 
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ings until we lose them,” said Miss Levering, 
quietly. 

“It is all make-believe,” Merle protested 
with immense gravity. “I assure you we 
severally took great pains to study our parts, 
and I think the tableau was a very pretty 
one.” 

“Especially the Model of Deportment part,” 
Zillah returned, laughing, and leaving the 
room for the purpose of exchanging her dusty 
travelling dress for a muslin. Her foot had 
scarcely touched the second stair, however, 
when Merle called loudly after her, “1 say, 
Zillah!” 

She turned back and thrust her gracefully 
poised head in at the door. 

“ Did you happen to find anything of mine 
among your belongings when you got to 
Ulster?” Merle questioned, 

“No! Why?” 

“ Oh, it is of no consequence.” 

And Zillah, making a little gesture of mock 
indignation, started up the stairs once more. 

“ Oh, Zillah !” was again called after her. 

Once more she returned and stood waiting 
at the door. “ Well, what is it ?” she asked. 

“ Don’t you think it the most natural thing 
in the world for fools to adore Miss Dombey ?” 

The indignant gesture was a little more 
decided this time, and shutting the door, not 
exactly with a slam, but in what might be 
called an emphatic manner, she went on to 
her room, though “Zillah,” “Zillah,” sound¬ 
ing muffled and far away by reason of the 
closed door, resounded ai^pealingly after her. 

It is impossible to say how Merle had pro¬ 
gressed thus far to his recovery without Zil¬ 
lah. There was no end to the demands he 
now made upon her time. Zillah must bring 
his meals, and sit by him while he was eating 
to see that he did not mutilate himself with 
his silver fork. Zillah must read to him, 
write letters for him, and drive him out 
in the open carriage.. Zillah must accompany 
him in all his walks, to take care that he did 
not fall upon the fate of one Jack—whose 
tragical history is rather well known in nur¬ 
series. In short, there never was so exacting 
an invalid; and the worst of it was that the 
less an invalid, the more exacting he grew. 

“ Have you found it yet, Zillah ?” he asked, 
one day when they were out walking. 

“Found what?”\she demanded, in great 
surprise. 

“ That heart of mine which you carried off 


to Ulster with you, and have been keeping 
ever since?” 

I believe a compromise was effected, such 
as is rather frequent in such cases, which re¬ 
sulted in Miss Levering’s being left without 
a companion, and Merle Westvelt’s securing 
a companion for life. 


REMEMBERING. 

BY FLORANCE FARLEIGH. 

Once more upon the purple heath, I lay me down to re.'^t, 
And watch the bleeding-hearted sun, slow dying in the 
west; 

The cattle grazing on the hill, the reapers ’mid the hay— 
All nature seems to beautify this quiet summer day. 

0 sing to mo, sweet little bii’d, upon yon leafy bough ; 

0 waving branches, kindly bend, and kiss my weary 
brow; 

I am the little child that played in summers long ago, 
Beneath thy shadowy branches where the meadow-violets 
blow. 

Eoll back, roll back, 0 shadowy years! of pleasures and 
of pain. 

And let mo linger on this spot a little child again ; 

Rock, rivulet, and meadow-land, so perfect and so true. 
Would I had been through all these years unchangeable 
as you. 

Old songs are singing through my brain—old songs I 
loved so well— 

As fairy fingers lightly touch the cord of memory’s bell ; 

0 backward roll, ye weary years ; all shadowy thoughts 
depart; 

And let the little child come back and steal into my heart. 

0 years, you ’vo taken from my heart its freshness and its 
bloom ; 

Yet olden memories cla.sp it still, like flowers around a 
tomb. 

I am not what I used to be; my heart is growing old— 
The brightness of its youth is gone, and left me sti*augely 
cold. 

Oh let me lie once more at rest beneatli this dear old tree, 
While fairy fingers lightly touch the chords of memory. 
1 lie amid the clover blooms ; I lie amid the flowers, 

And, like a troop of fairy elvas, come happy by-gone 
hours. 

Years, years have passed, and still a child, a child though 
older grown— 

I lio at rest, remembering all the happy summers flown ; 
The hope.s, the joys, the childish dreams that had no 
thought of pain, 

Como back until I almost seem a little child again. 


The meaning of song goes deep. Who is 
there that in logical words can express the 
effect which, music has on us ? A kind of in¬ 
articulate, unfathomable speech, which leads 
us to the edge of the infinite, and lets us for 
moments gaze into that. 
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LAST HOURS OP MISS BREMER. 

The following interesting account of the last 
hours of Miss Bremer is from the pen of Mar- 
garet Howitt:— 

“That (Christmas) night she dreamed, as 
she told ns the next morning, of hearing the 
most glorious music, such as she never heard 
in reality ; now, of a certainty, this music has 
been realized to her. She and I drove early 
to church for the Christmas matins, and she 
sang the hymns and ‘Halleluia,^ with full 
voice. She w,as delighted to see the illu¬ 
mined church, but she took cold in coming 
out. She was taken ill on the second Christ¬ 
mas day, but she made light of it; she 
coughed, and had a slight pain in her chest. 
The following day she seemed better. I drank 
tea with her in the saloon, and she conversed 
with her usual animation, eloquence, and 
cheerfulness. Next day she was much worse, 
and a physician was sent for. He pronounced 
her illness to be inflammation of the lungs, 
and wished hereto keep her bed; but she re¬ 
mained up. Various remedies were applied, 
but without effect. She probably did not 
suffer much, but her strength was soon ex¬ 
hausted, and all hope was over. She was 
very cheerful, never complained, and con¬ 
versed much. Yet there was an evident 
unrest about her, which greatly distressed us. 
We did all we could for her. ‘ You make me 
so comfortable, my dear, good children,’ she 
said, ‘you make me so happy by your caret’ 
On the fifth morning she took several turns 
round the saloon, leaning on my arm, and 
gazed from the windows on the beloved fami¬ 
liar scenes for the last time. Soon afterwards 
she began to speak of death, and said that 
‘ she would have liked to remain a little 
longer to finish the work she had begun.’ 
Later on, she said, ‘Now I am so tired, that 
if God were to call me, I am content.’ After¬ 
wards she said, as if speaking portions of 
inner thought, ‘ God’s light in nature I There 
is something great in the voice of nature. I 
have a sense of the Divine Perfection—it is 
good—it is beautiful!’ Directly afterwards 
she took to her bed. The pain and weakness 
increased. She looked at us in the sweetest 
manner, called us by the tenderest names, 
and continually pressed our hands. Her bro¬ 
ther-in-law and sister arrived at eight o’clock 
in the evening. She recognized them, and 


said, with reference to us, ‘ Those who sur¬ 
round me have been so good and thoughtful 
to me—so worthy 1’ It was a moment of in¬ 
expressible solemnity to us all! About an 
hour later she became unconscious of the 
outer world; uttered only broken sentences 
from time to time, as, ‘My soul is in the right 
place, but still there is combat. The love of 
Christ is great, immensely great!’ Soon after¬ 
wards the last strife commenced. At eleven 
she took some medicine, but at two was unable 
to swallow. Certainly, she suffered at times, ' 
but the end was easy. Two faint notes in the 
minor key were the last sounds from Tante 
Bremer’s gentle lips. She had ceased to 
breathe. The moon, which had before been 
hidden by dark clouds, now came forth and 
cast its light on the corpse of one of earth’s 
noblest women, but in our hearts there re¬ 
mained a dark impervious night, which no 
light at that time could penetrate. We now 
again see light, otherwise we should poorly 
have comprehended the teachings of.her beau¬ 
tiful life. At first the awfulness of death left 
its impress on her benign features, but an 
expression of peace was there, as she rested 
in her coffin. She lay in her own chamber, 
which Therese and I decorated with creepers 
and flowers in pots. No snow had yet fallen, 
and we wove innumerable wreaths of green 
leaves and white everlastings, which we laid 
on the coflin. It was black, and on the plate, 
which was placed at the foot, was engraved 
the words : ‘ Blessed are the pure in heart, 
for they shall see God 1’ ” 


MAKE THEM HAPPY. 

The great art in child-culture is to keep the 
little ones happy, having all things as pleasant 
and bright about them as possible. Children 
will have trials enough in spite of you. God 
will try them. And you yourself will be com¬ 
pelled to try them now and then. It cannot 
be helped. That is life. But the less the 
better. The worst men had tumults and 
angers and abuses when they were little, and 
when they ought to have been just laughing 
the days away. Homes of discontent, sour 
homes, cloudy homes, irritable, jawing, un¬ 
divine homes, make rebellious, and restless, 
and unsuccessful lives. By always taking 
things by the smooth handle, a deal of trouble 
and vexation is saved. 









NOVELTIES FOE JULY. 

BONNETS, DRESSES, COIFFURE, CHILDREN'S GARMENTS, ETC. 
Fig. 2. 



Fig. 1. 


Fig. 3. 



Fig. 1.—Chip bonnet, turned up both in 
front and back. The trimming consists of a 
long white plume, passing over the bonnet. 
The strings tie beneath the chignon. 

Fig. 2.—Bonnet of gray crejoe, bound with 
brown, and trimmed with a wreath of brown 
leaves and metallic berries. The strings are 
of gray ribbon edged with brown. 


Fig. 4. 



Fig. 3.—Bonnet of white straw, trimmed 
with a wreath of field flowers. The strings 
are of white silk, trimmed on the edge with 
narrow black velvet. 

G8 


Fig. 4.—Bonnet of maize crepe^ trimmed 
with narrow straw ribbon spotted with scarlet. 
The pendants are of straw, and the flowers 
are scarlet mixed with straw. The strings 
are of maize-colored ribbon spotted with 
velvet. 


Fig. 5. 



Fig. 5.—This pretty little model is of white 
chip trimmed with a wreath of white flowers 
and green leaves. 

Fig. 6.—Fancy bonnet of violet crepe em¬ 
broidered with straw and black. The strings 
are finished on each edge with black lace. 

Fig. 7.—New style of coiffure, suited for 
full or demi toilette. The hair may be arranged 
1 in this style on tlie bead, or a chignon may 
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Fig. 6. 


Fig. 7. 



be obtained of the same style, which, 
can be pinned on with very good effect. 

Fig. 8.—Grenadine dress, trimmed 
with a band of silk of a contrasting color, 
ornamented with a band of white Cluny 
lace. Ribbon and Cluny, arranged in 
festoons, are placed on either side of 
the silk band. 

Fig. 9.—Corsage for an evening-dress, suit¬ 
able for silk or thin materials. 

Fig. 10.—Sleeveless jacket of white grena¬ 
dine, striped with ijiarrow violet ribbon and 


bound with a strip of bias violet silk. The 
sleeves are furnished with Cluny lace. 

Fig. 11.—Fancy white waist trimmed with 
Cluny lace and inserting. 


Fig. 8. Fig. 9. 



Fig. 12.—Dress of fancy-colored silk, stud¬ 
ded with beads. Crystal, pearl, jet, or steel 
may be used. 

Fig. 13.—A very simple style of chemise 


for a young lady. It is finished on the edge 
with a scallop and eyelets, through which a 
narrow velvet is run. 

. Fig. 14. — Fancy chemise trimmed with 
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Fig. 10. 
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Cluiiy lace niid fine tucks. The pointed piece 
may be arranged to fall as a cover over the 
corsets. 

" Fig. 15. 


Fig. 15.—Child’s dress of white piqud, 
braided with scarlet braid. This same pat¬ 
tern is suited admirably to wool materials. 

Fig. 16. 


Fig. IG.—Gored dress for a little girl. The 
material is white mohair, embroidered with 
blue silk, and ornamented with quillings of 
blue velvet. 


CAPE FOR ELDERLY LADIES.—TRICOT. 

{See engraving^ 2 :>age IS.) 

Materials. —Seven ounces black, seven ounces white, 
double Berlin wool, one-oigbtb ounce black mixed wool, 
a thick wooden crochet hook. 

Work a loose chain of 3G1 stitches ; work 
back one stitch in each stitch with the white 
wool; then tie on the black wool, and work 
off with it returning, the two first and two 
last, as well as the two on each side of the 
middle stitch together, all the rest separately. 
By this means two stitches will have been 
decreased in the middle and one at the be¬ 
ginning and end, and this decreasing must 
be repeated with every line of black wool. 
These two lines form one row, and previously 
to drawing through the last time the white 
wool must bo tied on again, so that 
the last wool drawn through will be 
white. In the first line of the follow¬ 
ing row take up always with the white 
wool one stitch in the white stitches 
of the preceding row, working alter¬ 
nately once from the back in the hinder thread 
of a stitch, and once from the front, placing 
the needle in the front thread. At the de¬ 
creasing place work off two stitches together, 
taking up only one stitch. Work off as before 
with black wool, and work all the following 
rows the same, always reversing the pattern, 
in which, in the stitches taken up from the 
back of the preceding row, the needle must 
be placed in front, and those taken up from 
the front in the preceding row are taken from 
the back. The decreasing is carried on as in 
the first row. Work forty-eight rows in this 
manner, and begin in the forty-ninth row to 
decrease upon each shoulder, in whicli reckon 
off forty-five stitches from the middle stitch 
towards both sides, including the middle 
stitch, and.work off the two stitches lying on 
each side of these forty-five stitches 
together. Repeat this decreasing four 
times in every second row during 
eight rows, always retaining the same 
stitch for the middle. Crochet an¬ 
other whole row and then begin the 
slope for the throat. For this crochet 
over the first ten stitches in the next 
row with single stitches, leaving the same 
number of stitches at the end of the line. At 
the working off, take the two first and the two 
last o^the taken-np stitches together. In the 
next row crochet over in the same manner six 
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stitches with single stitches, then in the fol¬ 
lowing four, and decrease again as at the begin¬ 
ning at the first and last stitch. Continue this 
until there are only three stitches, which fin¬ 
ishes the foundation of the cape. Then work 
one row of double stitches round the whole 
foundation, working always along the under 
edge, over the first chain in the white stitches 
of the first tricot row. Then crochet along 
both the front sides of the cape four lines of 
double stitches, working through the whole 
stitch, the first line (round the slope for the 
neck) in white wool, the second with black, 
the third white, the fourth with black. Cro¬ 
chet a woollen cord round the neck in close 
chain-stitch, with ends of equal length hang¬ 
ing from the upper corners of the cape, orna¬ 
mented with tassels. The cord is worked 
with double wool—one white and black 
thread. For the tassels, cut twelve white 
and twelve black threads, eight inches in 
length; join them together in the middle, and 
fasten them to the ends of the cord, after 
having put on wooden heads, covered with 
silk. The tassel heads may also be made of 
wool, in which case the wool must be cut an 
inch longer, and fastened to the ends of the 
cord in such a manner as to fall back over 
them. They must then be firmly fastened 
about three-quarters of an inch underneath. 
The head must then be covered with a kind 
of network of sewing silk. The cape will re¬ 
quire a trimming of fringe, and a ruche round 
the slope of the neck. For the latter, make 
a chain of seventy stitches in white wool, and 
work upon that one row of common tricot, 
then one row of single stitch, and round this 
narrow crochet stripe a little ruche of white 
wool, taking one stitch in each stitch; then, 
returning, work off, with black mixed wool, 
four chain between each stitch. Sew the 
ruche round the neck so that the upper ruche 
may be in a line, and close evenly with the 
upper crochet row. For the fringe border, 
crochet on to the under edge of the cape two 
rows of chain-stitch scallops, the first with 
white wool, always alternately one double, 
five chain, with the latter passing over three 
stitches. 

2d row with black wool, inclosing the chain- 
stitch in scallops of the preceding row with 
the double stitches. On each scallop of the 
last row loop two threads, one white and one 
black, twelve or fourteen inches in length, so 
as to form tufts four threads thick. 


KNITTED CHILD’S JACKET FROM FOUR 
TO TWELVE MONTHS OF AGE. 

MateHals.—OnQ and a quarter ounce of white, quarter 
of an ounce of red Berlin wool, thick steel needles. 



This jacket fastens behind, and is com¬ 
menced from the under edge. 

Cast on 136 stitches, and work backwards 
and forwards. First, for the border knit five 
plain rows with red wool, then one row quite 
plain with white wool, thirteen rows of two 
plain and two purled alternately, then four 
rows plain with red wool, one row of six 
plain; put the thread round the needle, and 
knit two together alternately, so as to form 
separate holes, then two rows quite plain. 
After finishing the border in this manner, knit 
twenty rows plain, then in the 22d, 42d, 94th, 
and 114th stitches of the twenty-first row 
make 2 stitches, and increase in every second 
row in this manner; but care must be taken 
that the number from one increase to the 
other under the arm remains always equal 
towards the front. In the hinder middle 
there is, however, an increase. At the end 
of the forty-fifth row there must be 188 stitches 
upon the needle. In the forty-sixth row cast 
off for the arm-holes on both sides, and after 
the 38th and 142d stitch of the row cast off 
8 stitches, and work the front and back sepa¬ 
rately. Work eight rows on each of the back 
parts, then in the next twenty-one rows knit 
2 stitches together plain at the end of each 
row, for the shoulder, until the number is re¬ 
duced to twenty-six. After the twenty-first 
row cast off loosely. Afterwards, in knitting 
the front part, in the first seven rows decrease 
at the beginning and end, then knit twelve 
rows without any increase or decrease, then 
leave 40 stitches in the middle for the slope 
for the throat, and work the shoulders with 
the stitches lying on both sides separately in 
twenty-two rows, and decrease regularly in 
each second row at the outer edge of the arm- 
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hole side. At the opposite 
side at the beginning of 
each second row increase 1 
stitch, so that the number 
remains the same ; but the 
shoulder acquires a sloped 
form, as shown in the de¬ 
sign. • After the twenty- 
second row, cast off and sew 
the shoulder, its end-stitch 
line to the sloped shoulder 
of the back part. Then 
take up the stitches left 
upon the needle in the miil- 
dle of the front part, also 
the remainder of the slope 
for the neck as far as the 
long edge of the back part, 
and work six rows in white 
and two rows in red wool; 
in the second white row, 
however, after every sixth 
stitch put the thread round 
and knit two together, in 
order to make holes to pass 
the ribbon through. Take 
up also the stitches at the 
long edges of the back part, 
and knit seven rows, in the 
middle of which on one side 
make four button-holes 15 
stitches apart. For each 
button-hole knit 2 together 
twice, putting the thread 
round twice between them; 
place the buttons on the 
opposite side to close the 
jacket in the middle. 

Begii-Jl, sleeves at the 
under ea^^e and cast on 40 
stitches. Knit two rows of red and then four¬ 
teen rows of white wool, alternately 2 plain 
and 2 purled stitches ; then three rows in red 
wool, in the middle of which after every sixth 
stitch make a hole in the manner above 
described. At the beginning and end of the 
sixty following rows in white wool, increase 1 
stitch in each sixth row; then cast off in the 
two next (the sixty-first and sixty-second) 
rows 15 stitches at the beginning, in the fol¬ 
lowing six rows 2 stitches at the beginning, 
in the following decrease 4 stitches, and finish 
the upper edge of the sleeve with the remain¬ 
ing stitches. Sew the sleeve stitch upon 


stitch into the arm-hole, so that the seam 
meets in the under middle. Draw a narrow 
white satin ribbon through the holes, and 
finish with a button at the top. 


NECKLACE. 

Fig. 1.—Necklace formed of black velvet 
and jet beads. 

Fig. 2.—Another style of bead necklace. 
The band is of velvet either ornamented or 
plain, and finished with a deep fringe. The 
velvet fits the throat Closely, and ties at the 
back with long ends. 
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NEEDLE-CASE.—SILK MOSAIC WORK. 

Black sarsnet or moir^, little pieces of 
colored silk, fine white flannel, red sewing silk, fine black 
silk cord. 


Tuis mosaic work consists of six rounds of 
little wiiite and black squares separated by 
orange triangles, and violet squares separat¬ 
ed by green triangles ; the middle sexagou is 



Tart of i^eedle-book. 



Two c rcles ofiij'.- i!\ec*iile-book in the fall size. 


Needle-book closed. 

down by two rows of cliain stitcli to tbe lining 
of the mosaic rounds. Place a loop and button 
outside to fasten the case. The former must 
be long enough to go all round, as represented 
in the design. A. 


of black 7?ioiV^; pieces of card-board must be 
carefully cut out and covered with silk. The 
six rounds must be lined with black silk, and 
ornamented all round with silk cord; then, 
for the inner part cut six round flannel leaves, 
an inch and three-quarters in diameter. Work 
button-hole stitches all round, and fasten them 
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DIRECTIONS FOR PRESERVING FRUITS, ETtJ. 

pRESERVKS of all kinds should be kept entirely secluded 
from the air and iu a dry place. In ranging them on the 
shelves of a store-closet, they should not bo suffered to 
come in contact with the wall. Moisture in winter and 
spring exudes from some of the driest walls, and pre¬ 
serves invariably imbibe it, both in dampness and tastet. 
It is necessary occasionally to look at them, and if they 
have been attacked by mould, boil them up gently again. 
To prevent all risks, it is always as well to lay a brandy 
paper over the fruit before tying down. This may bo re¬ 
newed in the spring. 

Before preserving fruit in sugar, it is necessary that the 
sugar should be well clarified. The following is the best 
method: put your sugar in a preserving kettle, or pan, 
with one pint of water to each pound of sugar. Have in 
a porringer beside you the whites of eggs whipped with 
water. As soon as your sugar boils, you turn a portion 
of this frothed water in the syrup, and stir it in with a 
spoon, and then as the froth rises, skim it off; put in more 
of the white of egg, and skim again, and continue this 
operation until your syrup is well clarified. Then cook 
your fruits as much as is necessary for each particular 
kind. 

To Preserve Strawberries.—To two pounds of flue 
large strawberries, add two pounds of powdered sugar, 
and put them in a preserving kettle, over a slow fire, till 
the sugar is melted; then boil them precisely twenty 
minutes as fast as possible; have ready a number of 
small jars, and put the fruit in boiling hot. Cork and 
seal the jars immediately, and keep them through the 
summer in a cold, dry cellar. The jars must be heated 
before the hot fruit is poured iu, otherwise they will 
break. 

Strawberry Jelly. —Express the juice from the fruit 
through a cloth, strain it clear, weigh, and stir to it an 
equal proportion of the finest sugar dried and reduced to 
powder; when this is dissolved, place the preserving-pan 
oVer a very clear fire, and stir the jelly often until it 
bails: clear it carefully from scum, and boil it quickly 
from fifteen to twenty-five minutes. This receipt is for a 
moderate quantity of the preserve ; a very small portion 
W’ill require much less time. 

Dried Strawberries. —Put three pounds of s-traw- 
bcrrics into a large dish, and sprinkle six pounds of 
white sugar over them. Let them stand until the next 
day, then scald them and put them back into the dish. 
On the third day place another pound of sugar over them, 
and scald them again. In two days more repeat the pro¬ 
cess. After this, place the strawberries on a hair-sieve to 
drain, and then on fresh plates every day, until they are 
dried. They must be kept in tin canisters. 

Cserries Preserved.— Take fine large cherries, not 
very ripe; take off the stems, and take out the stones; 
save whatever juice runs from them; take an equal 
weight of white sugar; make the syrup of a teacup of 
water for each pound, set it over the fruit until it is dissolved 
and boiling hot, then put in the juice and cherries, boil 
them gently until clear throughout; take them from the 
syrup with a skimmer, and spread them on flat dishes to 
cool; let the syrup boil until it is rich and quite thick ; 
set it to cool and settle : take the fruit into jars and pots, 
and pour the syrup carefully over; let them romaiu open 


till the next day ; then cover as directed. Sweet cherries 
are improved by the addition of a pint of red currant-juice, 
and half a pound of sugar to it, for four or five pounds of 
«herries. 

Cherry Jam.—To every pound of fruit, weighed before 
atoning, allow half a pound of sugar; to every six pounds 
of fruit allow one pint of red currant juice, and to every 
pint, oue pound of sugar. Weigh the fruit before stoning, 
Rud allow half the weight of sugar; stone the cherries, 
and boil them in a preserving-pan until nearly all the 
juice is dried up; then add the sugar, which should be 
crushed to powder, and the currant juice, allowing one 
pint to every six pounds of cherries (original weight), 
and one pound of sugar to every pint of juice. • Boil all 
together until it jellies, which will be in from twenty 
minutes to half an hour; skim the jam well, keep it well 
stirred, and, a few minutes before it is done, crack som-e 
of the stones and add the kernelsi these impart a very 
delicious flavor to tho janu 

Gooseberry J.am. —Stalk and crop as many as you re¬ 
quire of ripe, red, rough gooseberries; put them into the 
preserving-pan, and as they warm, stir and bruise them 
to bring out the juico. Let them boil for ten minutes, 
then add sugar in the proportion of three-quarters of a 
pound to every pound of fruit, and place it on the fire 
again; let it boil slowly, and continue boiling for two 
hours longer, stirring it all the time to prevent its burn¬ 
ing. When it thickens, and is jelly-like on a plate when 
cold, it is done enough. Put it into pots, and allow it to 
remain a day before it is covered. 

Gooseberry and Raspberry Jelly. —Take any quan¬ 
tity of fine red gooselierries, a quarter as many white 
ones, and half a quarter as many raspberries ; pick tbo 
fruits and put them in a kettle for preserves, with as 
many pounds of sugar in pieces as you have pounds of 
fruit. Boil over a quick fire, skimming carefully, and 
continue boiling until your jelly, turned upon a napkin, 
fixes or congeals iu a moment. This is a proof that your 
jelly is sufficiently cooked. Remove it from the fire, and 
turn it through a hair sieve. Let it drain without squeez¬ 
ing, and turn the first results into your pots. This will 
be a jelly of the first quality, of a beautiful ruby tint, and 
perfectly transparent. Afterwards squeeze and express 
the remainder into another vase. This second part is as 
good as the first, but it has not its transparency. 

Currant Jelly.— Pick fine red, but long ripe currants 
from the stems; bruise them, and .strain the juice from a 
quart at a time through a thin muslin ; wring it gently, 
to get all the liquid ; put a pound of white sugar to each 
pound of juico; stir it until it is all dissolved ; setitover 
a gentle fire ; let it become hot, and boil for fifteen min¬ 
utes ; then try it by taking a spoonful into a saucer; 
when cold, if it is not quite firm enough, boil it for a few 
minutes longer. 

Black Currant Jelly. —It is necessary to add a little 
water to the fruit, iu order to strain it, it is so very thick, 
unless jam is made at the same time, when a part can bo 
strained for the jolly, and the remainder used for jam. 
After it is boiled so as to beat the fruit tbi'ough, press it 
little by little until all the juice is extracted; measure 
the juico, and allow one pound of .sugar to every pint of 
juice; mix the juice and sugar, and boil ten minutes 
gently, stirring constantly, when it will be ready to put 
in moulds. Cover with paper wet with brandy. 

Gooseberry Jelly.—T his is made exacily as black 
currant jelly: u>;o no water with the fruit, hut press it 
firmly, and make the remains of the pulp iuio jam ; if 
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desired to remove the skins, pass the pulp through a 
colauder; allow one pound of sugar for one of jam. 

Easpbeury Jam. —Weigh the fruit, and add three- 
quarters of the weight of sugar; put the former into a 
preserving-pan, boil, and break it; stir constantly, and 
let it boil very quickly; whou the juice has boiled an 
hour, add the sugar, and simmer half an hour. In this 
way the jam is superior in color and flavor to that which 
is made by putting the sugar in first. 

Gree\ga(3ES. —Weigh a pound of sugar to a pound of 
fruit; the largest when they begin to get soft are the 
best; split them, and take out tho kernels and stew them 
in part of tho sugar, take out the kernels from tho shells 
and blanch them ; the next day strain olf tho syrup and 
boil it with the remaining sugar about ten minutes; skim 
it and add the fruit and kernels, skim it until clear, then 
put into small pots with syrup and kernels. 

Greengage Jam. —To every pound of fruit weighed 
bhforo being stonod allow three-quarters of a pound of 
lump sugar. Divide the greengages, take out tho stones, 
and put them in a preserving pan. Bring the fruit to a 
boil, then add the sugar, and keep stirring it over a gentle 
fire until it is melted. Eemove thu scum as it rises, and 
just before the jam is done boil it rapidly for five minutes. 
To ascertain when it is sufficiently boiled, pour a little on 
a plate, and if the syrup thickens and appears firm, it is 
done. Have ready all tho kernels blanched, put them 
into the jam, give them one boil, and pour the preserve 
into pots. When cold, cover down with oiled papers, 
and over these ti.ssuo paper brushed over on both sides 
With the white of an egg. 

Plums. —^Prick them with a needle to prevent bursting, 
simmer them very gently in thin syrup, put them into a 
China bowl, and, when cold, pour tho syrup over. Let 
tliem lie three days, then make a .syrup of three pounds 
•of sugar to five pounds of fruit, with no more water 
than hangs to largo lumps of the sugar dipped quickly 
and instantly brought out. Boil the plums in this fresh 
syrup, after draining them from the first; do them very 
gently till they are clear and tho syrup adheres to them ; 
put them one by one into small pots, aud pour tho liquor 
over them. 

To Preserve Peaches. —Tho clear-stone yellow peaches, 
wWte at the stone, are tho best. Weigh tho fruit afler it 
is pared. To each pound of fruit allow a pound of loaf 
sugar. Put a layer of sugar at tho bottom of the preserv¬ 
ing-kettle, and then a layer of fruit, aud so on until the 
fruit is all in. Stand it over tho fire until tho sugar is 
entirely dissolved ; thou boil them until they are clear: 
take them out piece by piece, and spread them on a dish 
free from syrup. Boil the syrup in the pan until it jellies; 
when the peaches are cold, fill the jars half full with them, 
aud fill up with boiling syrup. Let them stand a short 
time covered with a thin cloth, then put on brandy paper, 
and cover them close with cork.s, skin, or paper. From 
twenty to thirty minutes will generally be sufficient to 
preserve them. 

Peach Marmalade. —Prepare peaches as for jam, boil 
one hour; mix equal parts of sugar with the jam ; when 
dissolved, pass the whole through a sieve; boil slowly 
two hours, being very careful not to burn ; spread it on 
plates and set it in a cool oven, where it will dry but not 
burn, for a half day, when it will be ready to pack into 
moulds; cover the moulds with paper dipped into tho 
white of eggs, beaten as stiff as possible; it must be en¬ 
tirely free from juice, of a dark mahogany color and clear 
when finished, sufficiently stiff to cut with a knife; keep 


it cool; it is liable to mould, which can be the more 
readily removed if a piece of paper, closely fitting the 
edges of the jar, is pressed firmly on the marmalade be¬ 
fore covering with the egg paper. No air should be 
allowed to remain in the fruit, which should bo packed 
vwy closely; aud as the marmalade is very thick, it will 
require some care to accomplish it. 

Quinces Preserved Whole. —Pare and put them into a 
saucepan, with tho parings at the top; then fill it with 
hard water; cover it closet set it over a. gentle fire till 
they turn reddish ; let them stand till cold ; put them into 
a clear, thick syrup ; boil them for a few minutes; set them 
on one side till quite cold; boil them again in tho same 
manner; tho next day boil them until they look clear; if 
the syrup is not thick enough, boil it more; when cold, 
put brandied paper over them. The quinces may be 
halved or quartered. 

Quince Marmalade.—T o one gallon of quinces, three 
pounds of good loaf sugar. Pare the quinces aud cut them 
in halves, scoop out the cores and the hard strip that unites 
tho core with tho string; put the cores and some of the 
pai’ings in a saucepan with about a quart of water, put 
the halves of quinces in a steamer that fits the saucepan-; 
boil them until the quinces are softened by the steam; 
then mash them with a wooden spoon, in a dish, aud pour 
the water from the saucepan on them, which is now of a 
thick glutinous substance ; put them with the sugar in a 
stewpau or enamelled saucepan, aud let them boil for 
about half an hour, keeping them well stifred. 

Quince Jelly. —Take some sound, yellow quinces, 
which are not over ripe; peel them, cut them in quai*- 
ters, and boil them in as much water as will cover them. 
When they have been well boiled, squeeze them through 
a linen cloth, clarify the juice in a filtering bag, weigh 
it. and put it with three-quarters of its weight of sugar in 
a brass kettle. Do not forget to put in a piece of cinna¬ 
mon. Cook the whole together until it has become a 
jolly. Take it from tho fire, and tie up in pots when it is 
cold. 

MISCELLANEOUS COOKING. 

Veal Cutlets with Sweet Herbs. —jChop all sorts of 
sweet Herbs, mushrooms, a little wintry savory, shallots, 
pepper and salt, with a spoonful of butter; dip tho cut¬ 
lets in this, and reduce tho sauce to make it stick; do 
them over with egg and bread crums, and set them in 
tho oven to bake ; then add a glass of W'hito wine to the 
sauce, skim it well, and when tho cutlets are done lay 
them on a dish, and serve them to table with tho sauce 
poured over. 

Lemon Sauce for Boiled Fowl. —Pare off the rind of a 
lemon, slice it small, and take out all tho kernels ; bruise 
the liver of tho fowl with two or three spoonfuls of gravy 
stock; then melt some butter, mix all together, give them 
a boil, and add a little of the lemon peel. 

To Boil Corn Beef.— If the beef is very salt, put it in 
a pot filled with cold water, and when nearly but not 
quite boiling, change it for cold water. As soon as the 
second water boils, skim it until no impurities arise. 
Keep the pot closed, that it may keep full by the con¬ 
densing of the steam on the cover. If the lid allows the 
steam to escape, and the water boils low, fill up with 
boiling water. Let it boil slowly until tender, so tha-t 
the bones will slip out. If the meat is not too salt, put 
iu only sufficient water to cover it; remove the scum as 
it rises, and, when the liquor is clear, close the lid 
tightly, and boil, as gently as possible, until very tender. 
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Succotash, or Corn and Beans. —If old beaus are 
used, they must be soaked over night, aud parboiled- in 
two waters before putting in the pork. The coru should 
be added to the beaus and pork about fifteen miuutes 
before the hour for serving the dinner. It is well to boil 
the cobs with the beans and pork in the last %vater. Re¬ 
move them before adding the corn. For using beans not 
fully ripe, one change of water is sufficient; the pork can 
be parboiled at the same time. Beans for succotash 
should remain whole; care must be taken that they boil 
gently, so as not to break them. Considerable water is 
generally used in boiling the beans, that no more need 
be added when the corn is put in ; most persons like con¬ 
siderable soup in this dish. Families can bo governed by 
ta-ste in this. Dish the corn and beans in a deep dish 
with the froth, and season with butter and a very little 
salt; use no pepper ; if any person desire it, it is easily 
added. Serve the pork on a platter, after taking off the 
skin and dotting it with pepper, by dipping the little fin¬ 
ger in ground pepper and pressing it on the pork. 

Veal Chops, Breaded. —Take six or seven handsomely 
cut chops, season them with salt aud pepper, and put 
tliem into melted butter. When sufilcioutly soaked put 
tlxera into beaten eggs, take them out, and roll each 
separately in bread crums ; make the chops as round as 
you can with your hand, and lay them in a dish. When 
ail are breaded boil them slowly over a moderate fii-c*, 
that the bread may not bo too highly colored. Serve with 
clear gravy. 

Squash.— Gather the summer squashes when young 
and tender. If the scallop, the seeds w'ill do no harm. 
Cut it in quarters, and boil in a bag until tender. Squeeze 
out all the water, and season with salt and butter; pep¬ 
per can be added at the table. 

To.m:ato Toast. —This is a nice breakfast dish ; prepare 
the tomatoes, and stew them as directed. Toast a slice 
of light bread for each member of the family, aud .spread 
tlie stewed tomatoes evenly on each slice. If any is left, 
pour it over the whole ; servo immediately. 

Strino Beans.— Gather them while young enough to 
break crispy; break off both ends, and string them ; 
break in halves, and boil in water with a little salt, until 
tendej:; drain free from water, aud season with butter. 

CAKES, PUDDINGS, ETC. 

CocoANUT Jumble.'!. —Cut the meat of a large cocoauut 
in slices and grate them. Beat up the white of five eggs, 
and the yelks of three, aud mix with them a few drops of 
the essence of lemou. Mix the grated cocoauut with a 
small portion of flour, roll it lightly on a floured paste¬ 
board, cut it into rings with a tumbler, the edge of which 
is floured. Butter the pans into which the cakes are to bo 
laid, and after sifting a little loaf sugar over the cakes, 
bake them in a quick oven. When they begin to brown 
they are done. 

Cherry Fritters. —Tako half a pound of ripe Mayduke 
dxerries; stone aud halve them ; make a pint of now milk 
pretty hot, sweeten it, and pour it upon your cherries; 
then well beat four eggs, put them with the cherries, stir 
all well together, add a little flour to bind it; put it into 
a fryingpau, a spoonful at a time, and when the fritters 
are done, serve with sugar sifted over them. 

French R.yspberry Tart. —Choose a pint of very fine 
rjpe raspberries, either red or white; stem them, and 
throw them into a boiling syrup, made with a quarter of 
a poi;uid of loaf sugar and a tablespoouful of water; with- 
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draw thorn immediately from the fire; lino a taid dish 
with a pnff-paste rolled as thinly as possible ; lay in the 
fruit aud syrup, observing to keep the raspberries as 
whole as possible; put it into a quick oven for twenty 
minutes ; strew more sugar over it, and glaze it; or, if to 
be served cold, pour raw cream, over it. 

Ripe Gooseberry Puddino.— Scald a pint of ripo goose¬ 
berries in very little water; when tender, ma.sh thorn in 
the liquor in which they were boiled ; pulp them through 
a sieve, and add to them the beaten yelks of fo.ur eggs, a 
quarter of a pound of sugar, aud a quarter of a pound of 
blanched sweet almonds lightly chopped. Mix all very 
well together, aud bake it in a pic-dish edged with a rim 
of puff-paste. Half an hour’s baking will do it. Servo 
with cream. 

Bl.\ck Currant Tart.—L ightly stem and top the cur¬ 
rants, being careful not to bruise them; put them into 
a tart-dish with a rim of paste, and, as they are consi¬ 
dered to be too rich by themselves, it is advisable to add 
a little white curi’ant juice or cider to dilute their flavor; 
throw in a good deal of sugar, cover them with a top 
crust, and bake rather more than an houi*. 

Cherry or Strawberry Fool. —Pick the stems from 
your fruit; if cherries, stone them, bruise them to a pulp, 
add a sufficiency of loaf sugar pounded aud sifted, aud 
half a pint of cream to a pint of pulp ; put it into custard- 
glas.ses with a layer of raw cream upon the top, and servo. 
Some housekeepers, to avoid the trouble of frequent bak¬ 
ings, lino several tart-dishes with an edge of crust; bake 
them and keep them for u.'so as required, when some pre¬ 
serve or raw fruit as above may bo simply laid in, and 
an easy-made tart produced upon an emergency. 

CONTRIBUTED RECEIPTS. 

Hard Soap.— Pour four gallons of boiling water on six 
pounds of sal soda, and three pounds of unslakcd lime; 
stir aud let stand over night. Pour off carefully, and add 
six pounds of perfectly clean fat or grease, and boil two 
hours, stirring most of the time. If it docs not seem 
thick enough, put another pailful of water on the set¬ 
tlings; stir well; when settled, drain off carefully, and 
add to the mixture as required. Try it occasionally by 
putting a little to cool. When it is ready to remove from 
Iho fire stir in a handful of salt. Have ready a tub in 
which cold water has been standing to prevent sticking ;• 
put the soap into it and let it stand till solid, then cut into • 
strips. Or pour the soap into moulds for cakes. This 
. will make about forty pounds of soap at a cost of two 
cents per pound. 

Connecticut Loaf Cake. —Six pounds of floui*, four and 
a half of butter, four and a half of sugar, four and a half ’ 
of raisins and currants, one aud a half of citron, one pint 
of brandy, one pint of wine, half a pint of home-made- 
yeast, ono ounce of mace, six nutmegs, twenty eggs.. 
Beat all together aud put into pans over night. 

New England Loaf Cake. —Four pounds of flour, two • 
of butter; put in more yeast than for bx*oad ; make soft 
with milk, and let it stand over night. When light, add 
twelve eggs well beaten, two aud a quarter pounds of 
sugar, two pounds of raisins, quai’tcr pound of citx’on, 
mixed spice. Beat well and put into pans; let it rise, 
then bake one hour and a quarter. 

Clay Cake. —Ono pound of flour, one pound of sugar, 
half a pound of butter, six eggs, half a pint of milk, one • 
toaspoonful of soda, two of cream tartar; flavor with, 
bitter almonds or lemon. 
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OUE NATIONAL HOLIDAY. 

“After all, it is the young people who are the kings 
and queens of this world so says Mrs. Oliphant. Then 
slio refiectiyely adds; “This is the least invidious title 
of rank which can exist in any community, for all of us 
have been young—all had a great many things done for 
us which we would much rather had been lot alone—and 
all sulFei-ed or profited by our progenitors.” 

Ifow one of the most important things which must bo 
done for all young Americans, is to make them take an 
education: schools are public and peremptory institu¬ 
tions, and their confinement murt be submitted to from 
.September to July of every year. Vacation comes before 
the National Holiday. Tlius the glorious “Fourth of 
July” is, no doubt, marvellously brightened to the minds 
of boys by the freedom, fun, and fire-crackers of that sea¬ 
son, whilst “ the little raaidenkind”—as Luther tenderly • 
eallsthe girls—arc gladdened by the out-door gayety. To¬ 
gether our young people taste the first ple.asuros of Ameri- 
ean sovereignty, when, on this Birthday of the nation, 
the whole country is, seemingly, in harmony with noble 
ideas and those lofty aims that distinguish the theory of 
republican government. These great sentiments, flaunted 
on all the banners and shows of the celebration, sink deep 
into the hearts of the young, and should remain un¬ 
clouded in their memories as long as they live, making 
patriotism the word of hope and joy forever. 

Would not such bo the result if, as a nation, we lived 
wp to our theory of self-government? 

The nations of the Old World display their glory in 
their palaces, and their power in their armies. The glory 
of America is in her temples dedicated to the worship of 
the true God, whoso Gospel is the text-book of free insti¬ 
tutions ; and the power of our government is in the homes 
of the people, 

THE nOME-LIFE OF THE XATIOX. 

Our nation is usually termed a federative republic, and 
so it is. in more than one sense. If it is a people made 
up of Federal States, it is also a community compo.sed of 
united households. It is important to boar in mind that, 
in our nation, the unit is not the individual, but the 
^imily. Every household la a little I’epublic in itself. 
The husband and wife are the heads, dividing the depart¬ 
ments between them, after the mode prescribed by nature 
itself. The children take their proper parts iu the little 
community, according to their ages and characters, from 
the wee ciVr/.en of three years old, whoso whole duty is to 
bo as obedient and happy as possible, to the sprightly aud 
busy raaideu or youth of eighteen or twenty, who is an 
influential memher of the hon.sehold caliiiiet, Aud how 
truly do all together constitute a genuine “common¬ 
wealth 1” 

Of all the plain, sound, hearty Saxon word.s which 
enrich our language, there is none more expres.civo and 
plea.sing than thi.s. True, the Latin word republic (re.9- 
'pKhlica) meant originallytho same thing: but that primi¬ 
tive moaning is not apparent to an English car. The word 
“commonwealth” carries with it at once a description 
atid a lesson. It describes a community united together 
for the common good of all its members, and it remind.s 
us that in such a community no individual should he e.x- 
cluded from a sh.nre in the general weal. The true typo 
a.ud germ of such a community, in every free and Chri.stiau 
country, is to be found, as has been already observed, iu 
the family. Six millions of such domestic commonwealth? 
possess onr laud from ocean to ocean, and mdke up the 
American people; and ou the virtue and intelligence of 
these six million.^ of families depend tho welfare, happh 
ness, and liberty of the nation. 

In short, if we survey all the nations of the earth, 
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“ from China to Peru,” we shall find that the happiness 
aud prosperity of every people will he iu exact ]iroport;uii 
to tho degree in which the institution of the family is e.s- 
toeincd, protected, and cherished ainoug them. We havx3 
no doubt that all onr readers will concur iu this view^ 
aud that they will further agree with us in the opinion 
that tho central figure in thi.s institution, the one on whom 
its csseutial excellence depends, is the wife aud moihec. 
She is the teacher and exemplar, from whom the future 
citizens of tho Eepublic-derive their first lessons in know¬ 
ledge, manners, aud morals. Hi this view, it seems to 
follow that the chief duty of American politicians and 
legislators is somewhat different from that w'hich is usu¬ 
ally assigned to them. The groat object of our laws 
should be to insure that our nation shall be composed of 
well-ordered, intelligent, and virtiioiis fiimilies, aud none 
other. When this object is.achieved, all other desirable 
end.s arc attained with it. Freedom, wealth, art, science, 
the social charities, all that refines aud exalts a nation, 
will nourish as flowers aud fruits natural to such a soil. 

And this brings us to the direct aud logical conclu¬ 
sion, that tho education of American women-—such an 
education as will fit them to be tho centres of our house¬ 
hold commonwealths, and the trainers of the nations’ 
childron —is the most important object to which our 
statc.smen can give their attention. If we could only con¬ 
vince our lawgivers of this fact, aud persuade them that 
tho subjects winch ordinarily engross their miuds ques¬ 
tions of the curreucy, the tariff, protection, free trade, and 
tho like, however important, are insignificant compared 
with that of the proper education of the future wives aud 
mothers of our nation, we should feel that we havo 
achieved a great national gain. It is well that public 
lands should he given to found agricultural colleges la 
every State; hut if our national Legislature would set an 
exailipleto the Slates, by furnishing, in the same manner, 
the moans of establishing in each of them a model school 
for girls, and a seminary for young women, it would 
confer a more important benefit upon the nation than has 
resulted from any act ever before passed by auy Con¬ 
gress. 

SONG OF THE FLOWER ANGELS. 

(for THE YOUNG PEOPLE.) 

Wr tend tho flowers of every hue. 

But love tho red aud white and blue— 

Kcd aud white aud blue ; 

The red is Love’s sweet hlushiug hue, 

And white is fair as Faith to win, 

And Hope is imaged in tho blue— 

Red and white aud blue ; 

Where Faith is free and Love is true 
Wo saw fhe red and white aud blue.^ 

In Eastern lands the seed wo cast, 

But weeds would choke or drought would blast— 
Red and white and blue ; 

Sweet Love ^'as lost in passion’s fire.s, 

From idol worship Faith retire.^, 

And Hope by despot’s frown expires— 

Kcd aud white and blue ; 

All wilted, withered where they grew 
The flowers of red aud whito and blue. 

Then to the Western World wo came 
Aud sowed the flowers of holy uauio— 

Red aud white and blue; 

Faith and Hope aud Love were sown— 

And oh, how strong the plant.? are grown ! 

And through the world their flowers arc kuo'wn— 
Red aud whito and blue ; 

For Freedom, eaglc-piniou’d, flew, 

Aud bore tho red aud white and blue. 

Now in one Banner, fair to see, 

Wo twine the hues iu trinity, 

Red and white aud blue ; 

The red aud white are leaves of light, 

And stars as flowers the blue bedigbt, 

And o’er the world this Banner bright, 

Red and white and blue, 

Has guardian angels, strong and true, 

Who love tho rod aud whito aud blue. 
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THE IMPOETANCE OP WORDS. 

The impovtaace of the study of wovds is now univor- 
sally couccded. Their double power to instruct those 
who know their history aud transformations, and to 
mislead those who do not know them, is dwelt upon by 
many contemporary philosophers. We have learned that 
a vita! counectiou exists between the language of a nation 
and its modes of thought; that change in the latter re¬ 
sults from and reacts upon chaugo in the former; that 
when a thing becomes obsolete the corresponding term, 
unless saved by a change of meaning, must share its 
fate ; and that when a new thing- or now combination of 
tilings emerges from the tumult of affairs, it cannot long 
remain without a fltting appellation. 

Associated with this general conviction is a special im¬ 
pulse to recur to the earliest forms of national sj)eech ; to 
ti-aco back each word to its origin; to learn the time 
cff its appearance, its primitive meaning, the difference 
between that aud its present significance, aud the reasons 
for it; to discover what terms and what meanings have 
dropped from the current speech ; to take an inventory, in 
a word, of national loss aud gain in the matter of language. 

In these pursuits the publications of “The Early Eng- 
liMi Text Society*’ aud similar associations have made 
it easy for educated men—and women too, if they will 
take the trouble—to compare and examine for them¬ 
selves ; aud one most important result is a determination 
that, so far as possible, all future introductious into a 
language shall be drawn from itself, and formed upon 
Its peculiar laws of development; in English, for instance, 
Uiat new words shall, by preference, bo made from a 
Stixon root by adding a Saxon termination. 

In pleading for an ending to mark the sex, in words 
that denote employments or functions common to men and 
women, we thus appeal to a double motive. We declare 
that from the necessary participation of women in pursuits 
and activities hitherto closed to them, such terras are be¬ 
coming more and more necessary ; and wo show that no 
innovation is intended, but a restoration of words fa¬ 
miliar to great writers in the early times of English 
literature. 

The history of the feminine termination is singular. 
Chaucer and Spenser used it constantly ; Shakspearo and 
the writers of his time employed it, but less frequently ; 
and thus it continued to fall out of the language till 
within the last flfceen or twenty years. But with the 
modern movement for the enlargement of the sphere 
of women came a necessity for distinction before unfelt. 
Professions aud pursuits, heretofore monopolized by men, 
ai*o npw open also to women ; while yet the fact of sex, 
from its effect on methods of acting, is of predomiuant 
importance. In such cases the word female has been 
prefixed; but such a collocation is both cumbrous and 
weak, and savors often of vulgarity. The unpleasant 
effect of calling a lioness a fem.ale lion, or an actress 
ii.female actor is obvious. The reaction for some years 
in favor of the old terminations has been too strong 
to be overlooked, and too desirable to bo checked. 
Wherever it is now necessary to use an awkward phrase 
beginning with/e?n,aZe, female 'physician ov female 
doctor, we think the substitution of a single word, with 
the ending of sex—as doctress, will be a wonderful gain 
to our language alike in strength aud sweetness. 

If it be asked why this termination was so long disused, 
the answer, as we should give it, would be too long for 
this paper; but, one reason was such terminations lacked 
euphony. This objection has some weight when applied 
to the plurals, and yet we think its effect has been greatly 


oxaggernted. And the limits within which the now end¬ 
ings are confined in the list subjoined will show there is 
little or no inconvenience. 

Where a word, if coined, would from the nature of 
things bo very rarely used, or where the sex has littlo 
effect upon tlic method of discharging the duty, then, wo 
think, it should not be used. Such words as soldieresses 
aud huilderesses, or childresses have very properly fallen 
out of our language. But wliero the new terminations— 
or rather the old revived—would ho in frequent use, 
driving out the inferior Avord female, detestable as a du¬ 
plicate, aud where the sex is a fact of importance, there the 
ess and esses are eminently appropriate. Such words as 
actress, poetess, teaclieress, doctress, aro doubtless required 
for precision of speech aud elegance of style. The poetry 
of women is distinctivo and peculiar; their acting is of 
wholly different parts; their manner of teaching has in¬ 
fluences which men cannot reach; their medical practice 
is required for human preservation; and the languago 
gains greatly in beauty, force, propriety, and power by. 
conveying these differences in a single word. 

LIST OF FEMIXrXE TITLES OR PROFESSIONS ENDIXO IN €SS. 

Professions, Pursuits, Epithets. 


Actor, 

Adventurer, 

Arbiter, 

Author, 

Citizen, 

Doctor, 

Hunter, 

Instructor, 

Monitor, 

Murderer, 

Negro, 

Painter, 

Poet, 

Postmaster, 

Porter, 


Actress. 

Adventuress. 

Arbitress. 

Authoress. 

Citizeness, 

Doctress. 

Huntress. 

Instructress. 

Monitress. 

Murderess. 

Negress. 

Paintress. 

Poetess. 

Postmistress. 

Portress. 


Preceptor, 

Profe.ssor, 

Sculptor, 

Shepherd, 

Soug.ster, 

Sorcerer, 

Steward, 

Tailor, 

Teacher, 

Tdrmeutor, 

Traitor, 

Tutor, 

Victor, 

Waiter, 


Preceptress. 

Professoress. 

Sculptress. 

Shepherdess. 

Songstress. 

Sorceress. 

Stewardess. 

Tailoi'css. 

Teaclieress. 

Tormentress. 

Traitress. 

Governess. 

Victress. 

Waitress. 



Titles of Office, 

Abbot, ■ 

Abbess. 

Amba.ssador, 

Ambassa¬ 


dress. 

Ancestor, 

Ancestress. 

Baron, 

Baroness. 

Benefactor, 

Benefactress. 

Briton, 

Brito ness. 

Canon, 

Cauoness. 

Chieftain, 

Chieftainess. 

Deacon, 

Deaconess. 

Director, 

Directrc.ss. 

Earl, 

Countess. 

Educator, 

Educatress. 

Enchanter, 

Enclianti’css. 

Emperor, 

Empress. 

Giant, 

Giantess. 

God (Heathen), Goddess. 

Inheritor, 

Inheritress. 


Rank, Respect. 


Jew, 

Jewess. 

IMauager, 

Managress. 

I^tarquis, 

Marchioness. 

Mayor, 

Mayoress. 

IMediator, 

Mediatrix. 

Mr., 

Mistress or 

Mrs. 

Patron, 

Patroness. 

Protector, 

Protectress. 

Prie.st, 

Priestess. 

Prince, 

Princess. 

Prior, 

Prioress. 

Prophet; 

Prophetess. 

Python, 

Pythoness. 

Seer, 

Sultan, 

Seeress. 

Sultana. 

Viscount, 

Viscountess. 


The above words are now used by the best Euglis-h 
writers. 


CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL. 

A PUBLIC opening of the now building at Twenty-secoad 
and Walnut Streets, just completed for this very intei*est- 
ing charity, took place on the afternoon of April 2oth. 
The littlo patients had all been removed there some weeks 
since, but the managers had deferred a formal opening 
until everything should bo in order. The building is of 
brick with brown-stone facings, aud over the entrance 
are the words “ Children’s Hospital,” cut in brown-stouo 
letters. A high flight of steps introduces you to a wide 
hall, on one side of which is a largo room used as a play¬ 
room for the childrou, on the other, a managers’ room, 
aud several smaller rooms. The flooT above is divided 
into two largo and airy wards, one occupied by the boys 
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and the other by the girls. The lower floor is divided 
into kitchen, laundry, .store-room, olficers’ dining-room, 
children’s dining-room, and servants’ apartments. 

On the occasion of the opening, one ward was cleared 
out, and seats arranged for the visitors. Addresses were 
made by the Eev. Mr. Brooks, Dr. Beadle, and Morton P. 
Henry, Esq. The latter gentleman gave a sketch of the 
work from its beginning to the present time, adding that 
the institution caino before the public to-day without one 
dollar of debt, but entirely dependent upon their volun¬ 
tary contributions. Dr. Beadle and Mr. Brooks both ex¬ 
pressed the warmest interest in the work, and commended 
it earnestly to the generosity of our citizens. The scene 
was deeply interesting, and wo trust will result in benefit 
to the hospital. 

There is uot, wo believe, any other hospital for sick 
children established in America. People who have hearts 
will find an instructive pleasure in visiting this institution. 
It is well worth the attention of ladies; and strangers, 
who come to Philadelphia, should not fail to examine 
“The Children’s Hospital.” 

MEDICAL MISSIOA^ARY WOMEN. 

Doctor Nuttixo, in a lecture lately given in the New 
England Medical College for Women, says:— 

“Eor some time past my attention has been turned to 
the importance of educating aud sending forth women 
medical missionaries. The more I look back upon my 
experience in Turkey—the more I reflect upon the cus¬ 
toms of society, and the state of the women of that laud— 
the more I am persuaded, that, in no other way, can so 
much be done for their elevation and enlightenment, as 
by sending out among them well educated, devotedly 
pious doctresses. 

“ The reasons for this belief are briefly these:— 

“Ist. A medical missiouai-y lady could relievo a vast 
amount of physical sufieriiig and di.seaso among the wo¬ 
men of that land, which a doctor could not. I have said 
that I have probably visited more than a thousand Turk¬ 
ish harems. 1 should also say that, iu the majority of 
cases, it has been uot to prescribe for women, but men— 
and in these cases all the women would be cai*efully 
secluded in an apartment by themselves. Oftentimes, 
rather than break through the sacred barrier which sur¬ 
rounds the harem, women are allowed to suffer and die, 
unattended by a physician. Besides, when a physician 
is called, it is exceedingly difficult, often, to elicit suffi¬ 
cient information to enable him to treat the case properly. 
I have frequently been taken into a harem, allowed to 
feel the pulse of the patient, and then bo hurried out with 
no opportunity to ask any questions. If a good physician 
finds it embarras.sing, in this country, to obtain all needed 
information in regard to the state of a patient, how much 
more so is it in Turkey, especially when the doctor has 
not entire command of the langnago of the people? But 
in case of a doctress there would be no trouble of this kind. 

“2d. A medical missiouai-y lady could do vastly more 
than any other, to elevate aud enlighten the women of 
Turkey. The very fact of her possessing so much know¬ 
ledge, skill, and benevolence, would alone tend, greatly, 
uot only to elevate the ideas of the people of the Orient as 
to the worth aud importance of woman in society, but 
also to create in them a desire for education, aud the in¬ 
fluences of Christianity. 

“Said the lamented Rev. Dr. Dwight, after more than 
twenty years of devoted labor ns a missionary in Con- 
stantiuople: ‘I feel sure that mi.‘isiouary medical women 
of the right stamp, would bo most important auxiliaries 
to the missionary work in this part of the world.’ ” 


NOTES AND NOTICES. 

“Tni? Happy Max. —He who is strong, and does a man’s 
work; ho who in going out to his daily toil leaves at 
homo a beloved creature who loves and thinks of him 
alone, is by that very fact inspired with cheerfulness, and 
is happy all tlie day. * * * A blessed thing it is to 
haVe by your hearth-stone a trustworthy and loving wo¬ 
man, to whom yon cun open ynur heart,’ with whom you 
can suffer. She will prevent you from either dreaming or 
for^'otting.” 


Who are the Wise? —Job, iu his sententious philoso¬ 
phy, sums up the matter thus: “The fear of the Lord that 
is wisdom; and to depart from evil is understanding.” 

If this “ fear of the Lord” includes those only who mako 
open profession of faith in God aud His revealed Word, 
then women are a largo majority of the wisest persons 
in our laud, as four-fifths, we believe, of all Church mem¬ 
bers are women. And if “to depart from evil,” that is, 
to keep clear of crimes which the laws punish as evil, is 
proof of “ under.->taudiug,” then prudent women are pro¬ 
digiously in excess of prudent men, as shown by statistics 
of penal punishment. In the Jefferson (Ind.) penitentiary, 
at the last numbering of convicts, there were 354 men and 
15 women. - 

CEXir.s AXD Common Sense. —High genius is, of itself, 
poetic ; the course of human life runs naturally into the 
prosaic or common sense vein. If the first is the wine of 
the feast, the latter is our daily bread ; so we will never 
despise common sense. 

“ No woman was ever held up as a pattern for her sex, 
because she was intrepid and brave ; no woman ever con¬ 
ciliated the affections of man by rivalling them in what 
they reckon the peculiar excellences of their own cha¬ 
racter.” 

Ministering Women. —The Alonzo Potter Memorial 
House is now open in Philadelphia, where Christian 
ladies are received aud instructed iu all the duties of 
“ministering -women” who desire to devote themselves 
to the services that “women cau do in winning souls to 
Christ.” Eight have already entered, tAvo of whom aro 
preparing for duties in Africa. Mrs. Jackson is the lady 
principal. 

Women’s Mission to Woman.— Tho sncce.ss of this be¬ 
nevolent plan i.s remarkable; there is nothing like it iu 
the history of foreign missions. In the city of Calcutta 
our managers have established an “American Home,” 
where five of our missionaries uoav reside. These ladies 
are superintending 22 native teachoresses, or Bible-read- 
ers, who labor with them in 103 zenonas (or gentlemen’s 
home.s), and 10 day-schools for girls in the city of CalcutJ^a 
and its adjacent villages. Never before were heathen 
•women reached in their homes by the educating and ele¬ 
vating power of the Gospel! We shall have more to say 
of this iu our next number. 

HINTS ABOUT HEALTH. 

EXERCI-SE FOR GIRLS. 

Thero are in the human body some four hundred and 
seventy muscles, all made for some definite purpose, all 
of which positively demand exercise and development as 
a means of promoting the health of the general .«y.stem of 
the body, by developing tho strength and vigor of the 
individual muscles. As a class, but few, relatively, of 
the young ladies of our country are pursuing a course 
calculated to call into action one-tenth of these muscles, 
at least with system aud regularity. Of those who have 
an occupation—and the number is by far much too small— 
very few have selected it with any direct reference to 
their health. 

Ordinary sewing calls into activity but few of the mus¬ 
cles, leaving the rest to diminish in firmness, strength, 
and size, while the posture assumed by most renders tlie 
evils still more decided. The same remarks apply to 
machine-sewing^ knitting, embroidering, crocheting, etc. 
It seems incredible that .so many persons cau be found so 
much under the influence of lassitude—to use no harsher 
term—who are willing to sit thus idly from day to day, 
having so little exercise in addition to such employments, 
wasting their energies in comparative idleness, and con¬ 
sequently suffering iu their health. 

A HINT TO YOUNG MEN. 

And in this connection I can scarcely refrain from say¬ 
ing that it is scandalons that so many men, or those 
dressed like men, aro monopolizing the proper employ¬ 
ments of women, selling needles, tape, pins, etc.—ignoble 
employments for men of stalwart frames aud sound con- 
.stitutions—while.so much fertile soil is still uncultivated. 
Such ought to bo ashamed of their femininity—nay, of 
their laziness and imbecility, and for ever leave employ¬ 
ments unbecoming real men, men of muscle and manly 
bodies, and allow young women to earn an honest liveli¬ 
hood iu their legitimate sphere of labor. 

* * * * *•* * * 

If girls must sit and sew, by hand or machine, for ten 
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hours each day, it becomes an imperative duty to seek, in 
addition, vigorous employments as a means of recupera¬ 
tion, since the rest of one organ of the body is secured, not 
by inactivity, but by calling other powers into exercise. 
This is admirably secured by a vigorous walk—even a 
run would not destroy all of the dignity of one’s real cha¬ 
racter; a pleasant stroll, enlivened by agreeable com¬ 
pany, innocent amusements, or; perhaps, still better, by 
useful employments — gardening may be mentioned as one 
appropriate for any lady, particularly if flowers are cul¬ 
tivated. Sit less, and stand, run, jump, and frolic more. 

Dr. J. H. Hanaford. 

Our Corrkspoxdexts.— T hese articles are accepted : 
“Decoy Duck”—“One Word” —“At Night”—“Partho- 
nia” — “Shattered Hopes” — “The Twofold Life” — and 
“ My Cousin Dick.” 

These articles are declined: “Light”—“Benny” (too 
long) — “Winter” — “Song” —“Hymn for the Dead”— 
“To Emma”— “Pictures of Memory” — “The Breaking 
Ileajt”—“To M. E. S.” —“Summer Song”—“Experi¬ 
ence” —“A Chapter on Hands” —“ IMy Beautiful One”— 
“Always Alone”—“ My Horse” —“Little Game” — “To a 
Friend” —“Lines”—and “ Adieu.” 

“*The Young Cantatrlce.” Will the author please 
communicate with us. The MS. was received with the 
envelope torn open, and indorsed “Eoceived at the Phi¬ 
ladelphia Post-office in this condition.'” There may have 
been a letter inclosed by the writer, but none was in it 
when the story was received. 

If any contributor wants an article returned, stamps 
must be sent: if a letter is requested, it is best to inclose 
a stamped envelope— directed. 




From Petersox & Brothers, Philadelphia:— 

ARCHITECTUEAL DESIGNS FOR MODEL COUNTRY 
RESIDENCES. Illustrated by Twenty-two Colored Draw¬ 
ings of Elevations and Forty-four Plates of Ground Plans, 
iucluding First and Second stories, accompa nied by Gene¬ 
ral Descriptions, Specifications, and Estimates, prepared 
expressly for persons who contemplate building, and for 
Artisans throughout tho United States. By .John Riddell, 
Practical Architect. This work gives a correct idea and 
estimate of building villas in tho most approved stylo. 
Full specifications of all tho items are given iov first-class 
'ijDorlc, so that tho cost shall not exceed the estimate fur¬ 
nished. The designs have been prepared in a stylo never 
before attempted in any work in this country or in Europe. 
The front elevations are drawn to a largo scale of one-quar¬ 
ter of an inch to the foot, and colored in suitable tints, 
which adds greatly to the appearance of a rural residence. 
Particular attention is paid to tho side views of each de¬ 
sign. The plans of the first and second stories are drawn 
to the scale of one-eighth of an inch to tho foot, and all 
Uio dimensions are accurately marked thoroou. Great 
attention is given to the internal arrangements, in regard 
to the stairs, store-rooms, water-closets, bath-rooms, and 
closets; also to heat, light, and ventilation. Many of tho 
designs have been built, and have given perfect satisfac¬ 
tion to the owners; and in no instance has tho cost ex¬ 
ceeded the estimate. The author does not advise anyone 
to dispense with an architect in consulting this work. It 
will be found of great value to both owner and builder, 
as there are many items and suggestions which are worth 
far more than the cost of tho book. Price $1.5 a copy. 

THE OLD PATROON ; or, The Great Van Brock Pro- 
pertj/. By James A. Maitland, author of “The Watch¬ 


man,” etc. A highly interesting novel of New York life, 
by a well-known and popular author. It is full of inci¬ 
dent, and the characters are well and carefully drawn. 

GREAT EXPECTATIONS. By Charles Dickens. With 
twenty-seven original illustrations, from designs by John 
McLenan. This volume is uniform with the edition-of 
Dickens' works now being published by the Messrs. 
Peterson. Theso enterprising publishers have paid large 
sums of money for tho last three works by this author. 

From T. S. Arthur & Sox, Philadelphia:— 

THE CHILDREN’S HOUR. Edited by T. S. Arthur. 
Vol. I. This volume, containing 196 large 16mo. pages, 
and illustrated with 30 engravings in the very best style 
of tho art, is handsomely bound in English cloth, and 
makes ono of tho most attractive juvenile books we have 
seen. Pi-ico .$1. Sent by mail to any address. 

STORIES FROM THE “CHILDREN'S HOUR.” Under 
this title wo have, in a single packet, eight beautiful 
little story books, with illuminated covers, just tho thing 
for Sunday schools. They aro selected from that purest 
and best of tho juvenile magazines, “Tho Children’s 
Hour,” edited by T. S. Arthur, and will be mailed to any 
address on receipt by the publishers of 2o cents, the price 
of the packet of eight books. We do not know of a nicer 
little gift for a child. 

From Lippixcott & Co., Pliiladolphia: — 

CHAMBERS’ ENCYCLOPEDIA. Parts 117, 118, 119. 
A Dictionary of Universal Knowledge for tho People, 
on tho Basis of tho latest editions of tho German Conver- 
sationes Lexicon. With wood engravings and maps. 
Price 25 cents a number. 

From Kixo & Bairu, Philadelphia: — 

HOUSEHOLD ECONOMY. By George G. Ileukels. A 
pamphlet containing full descriptions of the various ma¬ 
terials and methods employed in cabinet-making, together 
with much really useful information regarding the selec¬ 
tion and preservation of furniture. 

From Jamrs S. Claxtox, Philadelphia: — 

COMING WONDERS— between 1867 and 1875, 
etc. First American edition. By tho Rev. M. Baxter, au¬ 
thor of “ Tho Coming Battle, and Louis Napoleon.” 

From Harper & Brothers, New York, through Lirpix- 
COTT & Co., and Petersox & Brothers, Philadelphia: — 

CHRISTIE’S FAITH. By tho author of “Mattie, a 
Stray,” etc. Whatever may be tho merits or demerits of 
this novel from a literary point of view—and it is marked 
by both—it is assuredly one deserving of perusal, tcach»- 
ing, as it does, that it is well to have faith in human 
nature, even in its seemingly most unpromising phases. 
The story itself is ono of deep interest, and the characters 
are depicted with no little vigor and originality. 

THE HISTORY OF PENDENNIS— His Fortunes and 
Misfortunes, his Friends and his Greatest pJnemij. By 
William Makepeace Thackeray. With illustrations by 
the authoi*. Two volumes, complete in one. We aro 
glad to note tho appearance of a new edition of this work, 
and trust it will create a still greater appreciation for the 
writings of ono who, during his lifetime, ranked among 
the first of English novelists. The binding and general 
appearance of the book aro tasteful and pleasing. 

THE BANKRUPT LAW OF THE UNITED STATES, 
1867. With Notes, and a Collection of American and 
English Decisions upon the Principles and Practice of 
the Laio of BankriqAcy. Adapted to tho use of tho Law- 
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ver and tlio Morcbant. By Edwin James, of the iS’ew 
York Bar, and one of tlio Framers of tho recent English 
Bankruptcy Amendment Act. 

BLACK SHEEP. A I^ovel. By Edmund Yates, author of 
“Land at Last,” etc. Without exhibiting any remark¬ 
able power—excepting in the portraiture of Harriet Kouth, 
the wife of tho irreclaimable “black sheep”—this novel 
is nevertheless one of more than ordinary merit, and is 
quite equal to any of tlic jn-evious works of its popular 
and industrious author. 

THRILLING ADVENTURES OF DANIEL ELLIS, the 
Great Union Guide of East Tennessee, for a period of 
nearly four years during the Great Redjellion. Written 
by Himself. With illustrations. 

From D. Appletox & Co., New York, through D. Ash- 
mead, Philadelphia:— 

FREDERICK THE GREAT AND HIS FAMILY. An 
Historical Novel. By L. Miihlbach, author of “Frede¬ 
rick the Great and his Court,” etc. Translated from the 
German by Mrs. Chapman Coleman and her Daughters. 
Complete in one volume. With illustration-s. Taking up 
the life of Frederick the Great where “Sans Souci” leaves 
it, this volumes gives a chronicle of eveut.s, both personal 
and political, though especially the former, during tho 
famous Seven Years’ war. We have the story of Trenck 
carried out and completed ; also other characters familiar 
to the readei's of this series—among whom we find Ma¬ 
dame Von Kleist—take their places in this hi.storical 
drama. Wo commend Mlihlbach’s books to everybody’s 
perusal; they are intensely interesting. 

From M. W. Dodd, Now York, through Lippixcott & 
Co., Philadelphia: — 

WHO WROTE “ROCK ME TO SLEEP, MOTHER?” 
A Vindication of the Claim of Alexander M. TF. Ball, of 
Elizabeth, N. J., to the aiithorshij? of the poem , Eoclc Me 
to Sleej), Mother.^' By 0. A. Morse, of Cherry Valley, 
N. Y. With an Introductory Note from Luther R. Marsh. 
It is not just to make a decision on ex %->arte evidence, 
thei'efore before any one takes sides in this matter, they 
must wait until the lady most concerned shall make her 
defence. On ono point, however, wo may speak : what¬ 
ever may be Mr. I\Iorso’s opinion concerning the matter, 
the nine undoubted verses of Mr. Ball’s, out of tho llfteen 
given as tho original poem, are not equal in merit—with 
some exceptional lines—nor are they the .same in tone or 
character as the other six, tlio authorship of which is 
disputed with him by Florence Percy; nor do tho poems 
given as specimens of his writings—though really’credit- 
ablo in their way—make anything but a most distant 
approach to that most incomparable song. We await 
with much interest tho not to be .avoided reply to this 
volume. 

From G. W. Cauletox & Co., New York, through Pe- 
T.EK 30 .V & Buotiieus, Philadelphia : — 

HOW TO MAKE MONEY, AND HOW TO KEEP IT. 
By Thomas A. Davies, author of “ Cosmogony, or lilys- 
tcries of Creation,” etc. A plain, practical, common sense 
manual, such as should bo in the hands of every young 
man, whether he designs making a fortune, or keeping 
one ; or even if ho has no further ambition than to live 
economically, without the care and anxiety engendered 
by money getting. In it ho will find important informa¬ 
tion, wholesome counsel, and useful hints, on all points 
relating to the subject upon which it treats ; but ho must 
not expect to learn from it that the road to wealth is a 
short or an easy one. 


From Hiltox & Co., New York, through Lippixcott 
& Co., Philadelphia:— 

OVER-SEA; or, England, France, and Scotland, as 
seun by a live American. By Henry Morford, author of 
“Shoulder-Straps,” etc. “Over-Sea” comes nearer to 
our idea of what sketches of travel ought to bo, than any 
book of its kind w’e have yet had the pleasure of reading. 
Mr. 3Iorford is a capital companion for a journey. Ilis 
vivacity and genial humor enliven the dullest roads, and 
give a now face to old and often trodden paths. He ha.s 
a good eye for the picturesque, as well as for the humor¬ 
ous side of all things. Ho is statistical, too, at times, and 
does not scorn to impart “guide-book” information, but 
in his own lively and captivating way. As ho has de¬ 
voted a considerable space to the description of Paris and 
its environs, Ameiucan readers who intend visiting that 
city during the great exposition, will find his book of 
undoubted service to them. 

From Robert Carter & Brothers, New York, through 
JamivS S. Ci.axtox, Philadelphia : — 

DONALD FRASER. By the author of “Bertie Lee,” 

THE LAKE IN THE WOODS. By A. L. 0. E. 

Those are two more of the religiou.s tales which issue in 
such abundance from the press of tho Messrs. Carter. We 
cannot consider tho former attractive ; but its teachings 
are .'?ound. The latter is written to illustrate the twelfth 
chapter of Romans. A. L. O. E. has a fluent pen, and her 
writings are always acceptable. 

From tho Natio.val Temperance Societv and Publica¬ 
tion House, New York:— 

RACHEL NOBLE’S EXPERIENCE. By Bruce Edward.s. 
A powerfully told temperance story, which received the 
prize of one hundred guineas offered by tho director of the 
Scottish Temperance League. It illu.strates a phase of 
intemperance not often brought under notice in fiction, 
but, unfortunately, frequently encountered in real lif^ 

From DeVries, Ibarra & Co., Boston:— 

MARRIAGE IN THE UNITED STATE.S. By Auguste 
earlier, author of “ L’E.sclavage dans ces Rapports avec 
rUnion America!no,” etc. Translated from the French 
by B. Joy Jeffries, A. M., M. D., Fellow of tho Massachu¬ 
setts Medical Society, etc. Were there nothing else to rc- 
coinmeud this little volume to tho reader’s attention, the 
• fact of its being the work of a Frenchman, relating to an 
American subject, would, of itself, be sufficient to call tt 
into notice. But it is really creditable in its way. The 
author points out with all fiiirness and candor, and with 
comparatively few errors in statement, tho main features 
of tho laws of marriage and divorce in France, England^ 
and tho United States. Ho shows that, in many respects, 
the laws of the latter country are superior to those of 
England, and how France, in her recognition of the re¬ 
spective positions of husband and wife, is in advance of 
either. Many of his ideas are excellent, while others we 
cannot but judge to bo erroneous. Tho naivete with 
which he constantly displays his impressions that tho 
laws and social customs of France are superior in all re¬ 
spects to those of tho other countries of which he speaks, 
as are French women tho most charming, is delightfully 
amusing. Wo must enter one word of protest against 
what wo cannot but consider an unwarrantable liberty 
on the part of tho translator of this volume. The author 
ill his chapter ou “The Female Physician,” speaking of 
her as a peculiarly American institution, treats of the 
subject fairly, and to a certain extent favorably ; sq^g 
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in conclusion that tho best way before judging is to 
await the results of the experiment commenced. The 
translator here takes the opportunity to insert an extract 
cm the subject, from a medical journal well known as a 
pex'sistcnt antagonist of women physicians, as proof con¬ 
clusive that the experiment has failed; while in truth 
facts and ‘ha growing popular sentiment in their favor, 
all go to prove the contrary. 

From Lorixo, Boston:— 

PIQUE: A Tah of the English Aristocracy. 

TUB FORLORN HOPE. By Edmund Yates, author of 
“Jjand at Last,” “TheBlack Sheep,” etc. Two creditable 
English novels to which Loriug has given a place in his 
“'Railway Library,” the former of which has already 
found a welcome at the hands of the American public. 

REVIEWS, PAMPHLETS, ETC. 

Friym Rrv. Du. Vax Bokkelen, Baltimore:— 

FIRST ANNUAL REPORT OF THE STATE SUPER¬ 
INTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, ETC. Mary- 
land. In ISGd tho Legislature of Maryland provided a 
uniform system of Free Public Schools for the State. Dr. 
Y-an Bokkelcn was appointed Superintendent, and this is 
Iris first Report, for tho year ending Juno 30, 1SG6. Wo 
have not space for tho details of this interesting pamphlet, 
but shall quote only one or two statements. About two- 
tliirds of the white population of school-going age arc en¬ 
tered upon the Registers of the Public Schools, and nearly 
cme-half are in constant attendance. About tliree-fifths of 
the teachers are men; but from the Normal School statis¬ 
tics, it seems that tho proportions will soon bo reversed. 
Finally, from a Comparative Table at page 11, m which 
Maryland is contrasted with twelve other important 
States, it appears that the former takes tho lead in tho. 
length of time during, which schools were open, in tho 
a^verago low cost of pupils, and in tho high salaries of 
teachm’s. 

From Doctou Gray, Utica, New York :— 

THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF INSANITY: April, 
1S67. This number colitains an interesting discussion of 
tl)at form of disease which is sometimes called moral or 
reasoning insanity. Tho author believes that under this 
name are confounded several distinct kinds of aberration. 

From Rev. Dr. Scudder :— 

COCE CHRISTIAN WORLD: May, 1SG7. This littlo 
monthly is the organ of tho “American and Foreign 
Cljristian Union,” It contains three leading articles, tho 
Sunday School Department, and numerous letters from 
missionaries and Bible women in Europe, A.sia, and 
Africa, Dr. Scudder’s name is suflicient guarantee of 
good editing and careful selection. 


S^rm-Cjjinr. 


JULY, 1SG7. 

We commence the first number of \o\\\voq serenly-fim— 
tiro thirty-eighth year of the Lady’s Book— -with a fine 
Hteel engraving entitled “ Old Letters.” In reading those 
memorials of her early years, what sweet recollections ai'O 
doubtless brought back to the fair lady in our pictui'o. 
T^e gentle words, the tender truths in every lino of tho.se 
Iong<|jiidden letters perhaps recall the happy days of her 


youth when life was all a dream. A correspondent, on 
page 81, has aptly described our subject. 

Tho next engraving in order is our beautiful fashion- 
plate, containing five figures. 

“ A Pleasure Party” is tho handsomest tinted engraving 
that has been presented by any magazine this year. 

This being tho season 'when bathing dresses will be 
required, we have given, among our wood-cut fashion.^, 
two of tho latest designs; they will be found serviceable *’ 
in every way. Also three now evening dresses, very 
handsomely gotten up; ten designs of fashionable bon¬ 
nets, all of the latest styles, and a now coiffure. 

Among the novelties will bo found bonnets, dresses, 
and children’s garments. 

We have devoted considerable .space this month in tho 
fancy work-department to designs for bead trimming, 
having given no less than twelve engravings for this sub¬ 
ject alone. Bead belts, designs for sacks and cloaks, de¬ 
signs for sewing on braids, bead necklaces, etc. etc. It 
has always been our aim to keep pace Avith tho times, 
in giving illustrations of the novelties that are brought 
out. • 

In addition, tho work-department contains t^o following, 
articles: A knitted cape for elderly ladies ; an ornament 
for the neck; knitted jacket; no«dlo-caso ; a tobacco bag; 
corner for a handkerchief, etc. 

The literary matter, as u.sual, is of tho best. Marion 
Harlaud’s excellent story is drawing to a close. “Tho 
Diamond Nocklaco” is by a now writer for the Book. 
“Zillah’s Promise,” by Mrs. Rowe, is a good story. 

Write Your Signatures Plain.—W hen any person has 
a fcAV up-ahd-dowu marks and a fiourish or two for a sig¬ 
nature, and he Avrites to a stranger, ho should interpret 
and Avrite Avhat tho irregular marks stand for. As an 
illustration, a charitablo institution in this city received 
a note from a coal merchant, slating that this was tho 
time to lay in coal, as it was now at its cheapest. No one 
could mako out tho signature, nor could avo, to Avhom 
it was submitted, and the gentleman will lose the chance 
of supplying the institution merely because he would not 
write his name legibly. 

Ada'ertisers inform us that an advertisement in the 
Lady’s Book is Avorth to them ten times the price they 
would pay elsoAvhore. Wo kucAv that before, and tho 
matter is easily explained. An advertisement in a weekly 
or a daily is seen for tho day. That samo advertisement 
in a monthly is seen for certainly six mouths, or perhaps 
a year. Tho Lady’s Book is kept on the centre-table for 
at least six mouths. It is loaned by every subscriber to 
at least ten persons. This Avould mako the readers of tho 
Book at least one million. Who over sees a daily or a 
Aveekly two days after its reception? 

Slight Atfempts at Imposition. —Publishers are fre¬ 
quently written to by parties in various parts of the 
United States to send their works to some society that has 
established a reading-room. Wo liavo in general re¬ 
sponded to these requests. But an honest postmaster has 
opened our eyes. Throe young men in his toAvn met to¬ 
gether aud called themselves tho Y. M. C. S., Avrote to 
the publishers, and, as the postmaster says, fifteen month¬ 
lies aud Aveeklios came to their address. They had no 
reading-room or place of meeting, but distributed the- 
publications among themselves. A great deal of good 
reading obtained at a cheap rate. Wo say nothing of the- 
dishonesty of tho proceeding. 
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In- our May number we published an article from the 
Paris Correspondeut of the Home Weekly, upon the sub¬ 
ject of American ladies marryiu.i,' foreign titles—and titles 
only. Upon this subject wo have received the following 
letter from Now York;— 

“Duar Sir: I read in your May number an article 
about foreign marriages of American ladies to persons 
having titles and no money. The following came under 
my own notice: A daughter of one of our American aris¬ 
tocracy was married a few years since to a Count P-, 

of Paris. I remember well reading the account of the 
wedding, which was perfectly gorgeous. Everything 
went on well, until about a year since the father failed 
utterly—went to the ground. The supplies were stopped, 
and the countess has now returned. Her noble husband 
not having the wherewithal to support a wife, deserted 
her, and she is now at homo with two children, adding a 
further burden to her alretidy ruined parent.” 

The following remarks we copy from the Noi'th Ameri¬ 
can, of this city;— 

“Whatever wo may say of the southern plantation 
aristocracy, it cannot be denied that the planters lived at 
home on their own lands aud spent their money among 
their own people. This is more thau can bo said of a 
certain class of the very wealthiest of our northern aris¬ 
tocracy, many of whom take up a permanent residence in 
Europe, spending there all the large revenues derived 
from Americau estates, and generally winding up by 
marrying their children to the needy scions of nobility in 
the Old World, whereby the e-states obtain permanent for¬ 
eign owners, respect for these families, and their rela¬ 
tives who remain here at home, has hitherto saved them 
from newspaper rebuke or legislative regulation, but we 
feel impelled by a sense of public duty to say that this 
evil is becoming as serious in these Atlantic States as ab¬ 
senteeism ever was in Ireland. 

“These things have long .since needed saying, but have 
not been .said here becau.se of tho general iudispositiou to 
meddle with what seemed to be strictly private affair.s. 

In our judgment tho matter has now become one of public 
interest. Americau fortunes appear to bo the rich harvest 
for which the Pari.sians are alway.s preparing. We sow 
aud they reap. We perform all tho toil of ploughing, 
aud they gather tho crops.” 

Here is more of it from the London Court Journal :— 

“It is reported that the princely representative of one 
of the oldest families in Home has proposed to the beau¬ 
tiful Miss W-, related to a noble English house, whoso 

head is now high in authority. Differences of religion 
form an obstacle, aud it is hardly expected that the young 
lady will change her creed for a coronet. Tho cur.^eiit of 
true love runs smoother between young Prince lluspoli, 

son of tho head of that hou.se, and Miss D-, of New 

Y'ork, whose union will not bo prevented by any differ¬ 
ence of creed. Two of Jliss D-’s sisters married in 

Pome—one to Marcbese Gavoti, and another to a member 
of the Duke Lante’s family. Yet the girl who gets Prince 
Euspoli will get little else. His father lives in tho garret 
of his palace on the corner of the Corso and the Via Con- 
dotti, aud rents the lower stories for restaurants aud bil¬ 
liard-rooms. That rent is his meaus of subsistence.” 

That is tho way they do things in Pome. Perhaps the 
father will spare part of his garret for tho young Prince 
aud his bride. What matters it where they live? Won’t 
she be a Prince.ss, and won’t that be enough for the family 
at home? “My daughter, the Princess Kuspoli.” Wo 
suppress the names of the ladies, although they are given 
iu full in the Court Journal. 

Whilo in Pome wo wore no doubt a great assistance in 
oue of these alliance.s. Being at our banker’s, one day, a 
lady approached us and asked if we did not remember 
her. We did not until she mentioned her name. Sho 
stated to us tho following: She was engaged to be mar¬ 
ried to some Roman of high degree, but the law.sofPorae 
prevented her marrying again, sho being a widow, unless 
she cduld produce two witnesses to prove her husband’s 
• death. Her mother, who was with her, was one, and we, 
Jortunately or unfortunately, were the other, for, upon I 




inquiry afterwards made, we found that the groom in ex¬ 
pectancy was poor—but he had birth and title. 

Still more: At a ball given in Paris, “Mi.ss H-(wo 

again suppress the name) appeared in the garb of a Derby 

Jockey.” Now, wo would like to know if Mi.ss H- 

would dare to appear at a ball in her own country dressed 
in a roundabout jacket, short breeches, top boots, and a 
Jockey-cap on her head ! 

OLD LETTERS. 

BY MART L. CLOTTOn 

{See Steel-Plate.) 

Came they from sinner or from saint, 

Traced in bold or in outlines faint. 

Treasure the letters, they speak of times 
When tho heart beat quick in merry chimes. 

How welcome once it matters not. 

Whether the old friend has forgot. 

Or whether your memory still i.s green. 

Despite tho years that have rolled between. 

Treasure them up, for they’re sacred things, 

Poetic bits that sweet mem’ries bring. 

Memories sad, or bitter sweet. 

Laden with woe or with pleasure meet— 

’Tis not waste paper, ’tis suhiething more, 

Though tho blis.s or blight they brought is o’ec. 

Treasure them up if the hand is cold. 

That traced the lines of the written scroll; 

If tho heart’.s dull throbbing is over now 
Aud the cold earth covers the rnai’ble brow, 

Treasure the lines, for ne’er again 
That hand shall trace with the flying pen 
Such lines as the.se, that will ever be 
A bond of love ’twixt tho dead and thee; 

Aud oh, if tho blessed from realms above 
Can ever look down on the ones they love, 

I know they would gaze when tho drooping heG.d 
Is bent o’er tho words of the silent dead. 

I fain have felt, in the silent lilght. 

Their .souls drawn near from their homes of lig^ 
And down through the aisles of the echoing airj 
Have tinkled tho feet of the semphs fair; 

Then treasure the letters, though tear-drops start. 
Though memories wail through the breaking heart, 
Eor the missive.^ that camo in days gone by, ’ 

Are fraught with a lovo that will live on hisrh, 

When Earth, and Sky, and the waves that i^l|. 

Shall be blotted out like a worthless scroll. 


OCR friend Fitzgerald, of tho City Item, is correct'in tho 
following. Wo were tho pioneers of tho Pres.s iu this 
neighborhood:— 

“Some years since, Godey, of ‘Godey’s Lady’s Book,’ 
j conceived the idea of moving away from the old newspa¬ 
per haunt about Third and Chestnut Street.s, to a neighbOlr- 
hood where he would have more room for his lame busi- 
ne.ss. He went to Chestnut aud Sixth, aud everybody ex¬ 
claimed, ‘ Godey ha.s moved out of the world !’ Since then, 
however, the Prefts, the Bulletin, tho Ledger, aud other 
papers, have followed his enterprising lead, and we be¬ 
gin to think The City Rem will have to go, too, as .soon 
as Ave can find a building for our money. Wo wish to 
purchase a place opposite tho State House. Does anybody 
know of a bargain?” 

The London Court Journal says: “Fal.so ears of flesh 
color—India rubbfr—have been invented for the use of 
ladies with largo ears. They are used in front of the 
real ears, which are drawn back aud concealed under the 
hair.” 

False lips are also mentioned in tho same paper. A 
Paris paper advertises India-rubber necks aud busts fior 
sale, and wo know that false calves are for sale iu this 
city. Add to the.se false teeth and hair, aud we have a 
pretty good assortment of falsities. 


Musical Column-.— On account of tho severe illness of 
our JIu.sical Editor, wo are Avithout our usual m\l3icai 
column this mouth. 
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Tiik French Exposition. —Tho American people do not 
go—‘Why ? Because they are frightened by the aunounce- 
ment.s of the difficulty of getting lodgings, and the high 
prices of everything. The great hotels have all raised their 
prices—apartments 50 per cent, and dinner at the Grand 
Hotel from .$1 40 to $2. In fact, tho Emperor or tho 
French people have overdone tho matter. In.stcad of an 
Increased exodus from this country, tho number of persons 
going abroad does not equal former years. Tho Yillo de 
Patls, on a late trip, had only half tho number of pas¬ 
sengers that went in her at the same time last season. 
The Great Eastern took out 191 passengers, when she ex¬ 
pected to have from 2500 to 3000. A fine steamer, tho 
Havana, was advertised to make the round trip, but was 
withdrawn, as not enough passengers offered to pay tho 
expenses. There is no difficulty in getting stateroom.s, 
except in one or two favorite vessels, which ai’o always 
cx'owded, exhibition or no exhibition. Then, tho delay 
rn opening tho “show,” for what was called tho opening 
was a mere sham. Those who went soon, to bo there by 
tlie first of April, wore really made to feol, when they 
MTived, what was the particular day of the month. They 
will have from six to eight weeks to wait; but then thoro 
is hot much difficulty in spending time in Paris, for Paris 
i« always an “exposition,” without tho Emperor’s vast 
“gasometer.” What do the French inhabitauts gain ?— 
Nothing. Tho poor have the prices of everything raised 
npon them, and they do not benefit by the exposition. 
They complain dreadfully; already 10,000 tailors have 
Struck for higher wagc.s; they must have thorn; every¬ 
thing that was formely sold at six sous has boon raised 
to ton. An advance of even ono sou on any article to a 
Frenchman is a great matter, as their wages are so low. 
There may bo some trouble yet. 

A '^Dandy Trap” in New Orleans is thus described by 
a writer of that city:— 

“In New Orleans tho pavement rests ou a cushion of 
water whoso thickness varies with the amount of the last 
min fall. Tho sand is soon washed out from between tho 
brick.s, and the latter then lie loosely in position, with wide 
gaps between them. Fancy now that you have dro.ssed 
yourself very elaborately for dinner or for a select tea 
party; let us say in white drill or some light cassimoro; 
your boots aro immaculate as Warren’s best can make 
t(liem. You feel that you are creating a sensation, even in 
the street, and arc fondly anticipating the triumph of tho 
arawing-room, when suddenly you step on one of these 
pitfalls and realize with painful intensity tho exquisite 
litness of the sobriquet. In the twinkling of an oyo a 
cascade of dirty water has spirted up over all your glit- 
toi-ing paraphernalia, and reduces you at ono foil gush to 
a.state of hopeless unpresentability.” 

No necessity of going to New Orleans for tho above. 
We have seen plenty of them in Philadelphia, and in fact, 
though not a dandy, have suffered from them. 

John Bull Hoaxed.— The Evening Telegraph of this 
dty published a speech, supposed to bo by tho lion. 
John Morrissey. It was in such a burlesque spirit that 
we supposed that no one could be deceived—yet tho Eng¬ 
lish papers published it as a real speech; and to crown 
the matter, here is an extract from another paper: — 

^^frMorrissey, the American pugilistic member of Con- 
^e.ss, has been expelled the House for conducting himself 
in an unbearable manner, and insisting upon the business 
af the House being conducted according to tho principles 
efthoP. R.” 

Uore is another: On the first of April, a Durham paper 
published tho following notice ofa marriage:— 

“Ou the first in.stant, at Purton, Count do la Terriere, 
of Howlton Hall, near Barking, toTabitha Felicia, young¬ 
est daughter of Mr. Thomas Pussey Catt, formerly of Cat- 
teric^^ridge, Yorkshire.” 


A Double Satire. — Tho annexed has a sufficiently wido 
application to be appreciated by tho married people of 
either sex :— 

Ilitsband Travelling. —Scone 1st. Room in hotel. Spitk 
toons full of cigar stumps. Bourbon whiskey. Husband 
in a hurry to be off, writing horao :— 

De.arkst Susie; My time is so occupied with business 
that I can hardly spare a moment to write to you. Oh! 
darling, how I miss you, and the only thing that sustains, 
me during my absence is tho thought that every momeiit^ 
thus .spent is for the benefit of my dear wife and childrooa. 
Tako good care of yourself, my dear. Feed the baby on 
ono cow’s milk. Excuse haste, etc. 

Wife at Home. — Scene 2d. Parlor. All the gas lil. 
Thirteen grass widow’s: Fred, from around the corner, 
with his violin; Jim, from across tho w’ay, with his 
banjo; Jack, from above, with his guitar; Sam, from 
below, with his flute; lots of other.fellows, with their 
instruments. Dancing and singing ; sideboard covei-ed 
with nuts, fruit-cake, cream, wiuo, whiskey, etc. Wife 
iu a hurry to dance, w’^riting to husband:— 

Dear Hubby: How lonesome I am in your absence. 
The hours pass tediously. Nobody calls on me, and I 
am constantly thinking of the time v/hcu you will bo 
homo and your cheerful countenance light up tho now 
dreary routine of everyday life. My household duties 
keep me constantly employed. I am living as economi¬ 
cal as possible, knowing that your small income will not 
admit of frivolous expenses. But, now’, dear, I w’ill say 
good-by, or I will bo too late for tho monthly concert of 
prayer. In haste, yours, etc. 

A Clergyman iu England has advertised for a governess 
—salary £25 (125) a year—w’ith the following qualifica¬ 
tions; — 

“What religious authors do most exactly coincide with 
Miss H.’a opinions of scriptural truth? What living 
preachers aro thought by Miss H. to bo tho most faithful 
and scriptural in their method of setting forth their opin¬ 
ions? Does Miss H. consider tho doctrine of general 
redemption to be scriptural, or is she at all Inclined to 
believe that of particular redemption, held by persons 
called Calvinists, to be more scriptural? Does Miss H. 
instruct iu music, thorough bass, French, Italian, geome¬ 
try, Greek, Latin, natural history, botany, drawing, 
globes, needlework, etc.? Does Miss H. judge herself 
capable of finishing the instruction of young ladies with¬ 
out tho aid of masters? Is Miss H. heartily desirous of 
framing her whole life, privately and openly, to the will 
of God, contained in the word of God? Mr. D. wishes to 
add that if her replies to those inquiries bo satisfactory 
and full, perhaps further communications may follow, 
otherwise not. 

This reminds us of a young man living in ono of the 
lai’go cities who was written to. by his mother to procure 
for her a governess. She wanted good looks, and all the 
cardinal virtues — the reply from the son w’as: — 

“ Dear Mother : If I find such a woman, I will marry 
her. Your affectionate son, etc.” 

Here Is another. Great compensation for talent in 
England. £12 aro $60. Not half of what the commonest 
servant about a house receives hero:— 

“In reply to Mrs.-’s letter, one of moro than a hun¬ 
dred received, Mrs. Charles P - will try and give her 

some idea of what is required, etc. Tho children aro 
throo. Tho eldest a boy of nearly eight, a girl of five, 
and a baby ten months old. Tho two elder w’ill require 
regular teaching iu the morning, steady grounding in 
music, English, and French, also Latin for the boy. Tiwe 
baby to bo taken at night, and assistance given in iliai 
day, when lessons aro not going on ; needlework ami 

goiioral willingness to assist Mrs. P- with the children. 

There aro two servants kept (a cook ami housemaid). 
The house stands alone, throe miles from Ludlow. A 

pony carriage is kept ; and IMrs. P- would \yi.sh to 

make any lady who engaged to take tho situation feel she 
was one of thorasolvos. The salary offered is £12 with 
laundress, or £14 without. Good mnsjc is a great es.sen- 

tial. If iiliss - will send tho address of her referee, Jlrs. 

P-will make tho ncces.sary inquiries as to her thorougi^h 

efficiency. Great neatness is required with the child^j^n’a 
wardrobes.” 
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A PtO'^v About a Postage Stamp.— Tho followini,' iuci- 
deut -which a Prench exchaage hriags us as having taken 
place in Paris, is so good, and contains such a capital 
^ moral for tho ediilcation of people prone to find fault with 
tho postmasters, that we translate it with pleasure:— 

“ The widow Richard is an old lady addicted to mak¬ 
ing ‘hulls,’ and i.s of a piece with tho good woman who 
poured out the cofToo to feast upon tho grounds. It was 
a blunder .sornething of this character she has ju.st com¬ 
mitted, for which she has come to answer at tho police 
ofiice. 

“The cause of the hubbub had occurred in one of tho 
city post-offices of Paris, where tho clerk, whoso duty it 
was to attend to i)repaid letters, was suddenly accosted 
by a woman who rushed in in great trepidation. This 
woman was tho widow Richard. 

“ ‘Sir,’ she exclaimed, in a voiqo trembling with anger, 
*how does it happen, I should like to know, that when 
one has prepaid tho po.stago on a letter, tho person to 
whom it is .sent is made to pay for it again?’ 

‘“How it happens, madam?’ cried the clerk, ‘why it 
don’t happen at all.’ 

“ ‘Well, t say it does happen, and what’s more, that it 
happened to-day—there!’ 

“‘And I tell you again that it is impossible that it 
should be so.’ 

“‘But it is a person of my acquaintance to whom I 
wrote yesterday, and -whose letter I prepaid, who says 
.‘die had to pay for it too. She was furious about it, and 
I don’t wonder she was; for I wrote to her concerning 
my own affairs, and she had to pay tho postage. It’s 
downright robbery, I say!’ 

“And thereupon the widow kicked up such a rumpus 
that it was found to be necessary to call in a policeman 
and take her before a magistrate. Instead of pacifying 
Madam Richard, this proceeding nearly threw her into 
tho last degree of exasperation. Although tho officer re¬ 
quested her to assume a proper line of conduct, tho widow 
persisted in her fury, and stamped and screamed most up¬ 
roariously. 

“ ‘ To be told, too, that I don’t know what I have done 
with it!’ she cried. 

“ ‘Done with what!’ inquired tho magistrate. 

“ ‘ The receipt,’ answered the widow ; ‘the receipt which 
proves that I prepaid the letter.’ So saying, she fumbled 
in all her pockets. 

“‘There,’ she exclaimed, suddenly. ‘I’ve got it! 
Here it is!’ 

“And she exhibited triumphantly to tho magistrate- 
Wliat can you imagine it was?—a postage stamp! The 
poor lady had taken it as a receipt for the money she had 
paid to the clerk, and had treasured it sacredly instead of 
pa.sting it upon the letter! 

“The blunder was duly explained to her amid the 
laughter of the spectators. She promptly acknowledged 
her fault, and regretting she had given way to her anger, 
begged the court to deal leniently with her. She pleaded 
her ignorance as tho cau.so of the storming and abuse of 
which she stood convicted. The court took the culprit's 
general good conduct into consideration, as well us her 
contrition, and fined her sixteen francs only.” 

UsB i.v Everythixo.- An elderly gentleman travelling 
in a stage-coach was amused by tho constant fire of words 
kept up by two ladies. One of them at last kindly in¬ 
quired if their conversation did not make his head ache? 
when he answered, with a great deal of naivete, “No, 
madam, I have been married tioenty-eight years.'"' 

M.iiiRiED AND Unmarried. —At the age of sixty there are 
but twenty-two unmarried men alive for forty-one mar¬ 
ried ; at seventy, eleven bachelor.s for twenty-seven mar- 
rie-d men ; and at eighty, for three bachelor.s, who may 
chance to bo alive, there are nine Benedicts. Very nearly 
the .same pro]iovtion.s hold good in the other .sex, of whom, 
e^’hile seventy-two who have been married attain tlie age 
ctf forty-five, only fifty-two unmarried roach the same 
tei’in of life. 

A PICTURE in Paris represents a curious custom in Per¬ 
sia—namely, a courier fa.st asleep-in the desert; round 
his foot is tied iv lighted match, which, when a certain 
number of hours are past, is sure to wake him up by 
burning his toe. The idea would be excellent for intro¬ 
duction into households where a wide-awake servant at 
an eyirly hour is required. 


_ 

W.\TER THAT WILL NOT Drowx.—-M l travellers, writes 
a correspondent, have mentioned with a.'^tonishmont tllp 
peculiar buoyancy of the water of Great Salt Lake, and it 
is truly surpri.siug. No danger of shipwreck need ever 
cross .the mind of those who navigate the lake, for it would 
bo simply impo.ssiblo for them to sink if thrown over¬ 
board. With my hands cla.sped together under my head, 
and my feet cro.ssed, I floated on the very surface of the 
lake with at least one-third of my body above tho watea 
Upon a warm summer’s day tiicro would not be tlip 
slightest difficulty in going to sleep upon the lake, and 
allowing yourself to be blown about as tho wind pcrniix- 
ted; only one would need an umbrella to keep off tiro 
rays of the sun. It has been stated that three buckets of 
this water will yield one bucket of solid salt, but inas¬ 
much a.s water will not hold above twenty-five per cenh 
of saline matter in solution, and if more bo added it is 
in.'^tantly deposited upon tho bottom, bis estimate is, of 
course, too large. On inquiring of the Mormons engaged 
ill procuring salt, they unanimously stated that for everv 
five buckets of water they obtained one bucket of sal^ 
which gives the proportion as no less than twenty pc;r 
cent. No visitor to tho lake should omit the bath’; tlie 
sensation in the water is most luxurious, and leads one 
to think himself floating in tho air. On the -umy back to 
the city it will be as well for the bather to stop at the su¬ 
perb sulphur baths just outside tho town, and remove tho 
saline incrustation.? \yhich will have formed upon him by 
a plungo into the fine swimming-bath, whoso only objeo- 
tion i.s its peculiar odor and it.s great heat, which requires 
a largo admixture of cold water. 

Expen.sive Pictures.*— “ In the Paris exposition are two 
pictures that cost over a hundred million of francs each’’ 
($20,000,000), said Mous. Berryer, in the French Parlbi- 
ment. “ You jest,” said one from tho opposition benches. 
“How could they havo cost so much ?” “They are two 
pictures of Battles iu Mexico where the French troops 
were victorious, aud that is all the Emperor has to show 
for tho money he spent on this ill-timed expedition,” re¬ 
plied Mous. Berryer. 

Pre3Erv.\tiox of PL.4XTS.—In the Chemical Nei6s, Ifr. 
C. R. Tichborno state that, being de.'«irous ofperserving a 
vegetable htsus natures iov some time, he submerged It 
iu some weak glycerine, considering that that fluid would 
be less likely to destroy tho tender organism, aud also 
remembering that it had been found most cflicient iu tbe 
preservation of animal tissues. Tho glycerine answered 
its purpose most admirably, preserving the delicate parfe 
of the plant aud preventing decomposition. He immedi¬ 
ately saw that this property of glycerine might be madib 
available fur certain pharmaceutical purposes, where it 
was desired to preserve or extract tho aroraata of vegetib- 
blo prudiicts, such as older, orange, or rose flowers ; and 
also might be substituted for tho oils and fats used in tho 
process termed oufieurage, Tho glycerine need not be es¬ 
pecially pure, but should bo devoid of odor. The elder 
llower.s should be gathered when tho corolla is fully 
expanded, but not too far gouo; they should then bb 
plucked from tho stem, and packed firmly in wide mouthed 
bottles or jars, without crushing them ; and the whole 
should then bo covered with glycerine. Mr. Tichborno 
states that ho ha.s thus preserved flowers for two years, anti, 
on distilling them, procured a water tho perfum’e of whicli 
lias equalled the most recent product. For tho pre.serv;i- 
tiou of the aroma of the flowers, ho considers the employ^- 
ment of glycerine far superior to the system termed 
enflourage, iu which heat is used. 

The late M. Victor Cousin is reported to havo given the 
following advice to tho sou of a friend entering upon lifb, 
about tho time that he himself was under notice to quit 
it 

“You are young and inexperienced; take my advicoa 
earn mouey and save it. If you do not, you will prepare 
for yourself a dishonored old age, and when your hair i.s 
gray aud your faculties fail, you will havo no’alternativ-o 
but a ho.spital or the Senate.” 

Sunny Bank, by Marion Harland. Our oten contribet- 
tor .—It is not wonderful, tho success of this novel, as Si 
is really the very best -‘Vmorican novel ever publi.Micd. 
Tho pros.ses of tho publishers can hardly supply de¬ 
mand. 
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PARISIAN CORRESPONDENCE. 

Titk taste for floral decorations indoors is rapidly grow¬ 
ing. In a great many honsn.s plants are introduced weekly 
or bi-weekly, and in nearly all a inoro elaborate attempt 
at plant decoration i.s made on fe.stive occa.sions. With 
some reason we are often extolled for our gardening, often 
ixroud of it; but the art of arranging plants to the best 
advantage cannot bo said to have arrived at its climax 
amongst us. The French do it better, though they may 
not grow their plants so well. Horticulturists are in the 
habit of despising French gardening, though a vi.sit to the 
magnilicent nursery establishment of the city of Pari6, in 
the Avenue d’Eylau, would speedily undeceive them, as 
would an inspection of Parisian parks, public gardens, 
squares, avenues, etc., in .summer. This great establish¬ 
ment at Pas.sy, the largest nursery or propagating estab- 
Usiiment I have ever seen, is not only used for the incx'eas© 
and protection of nearly three million of plants, which it 
annually furnishes to the various gardens in and around 
Paris, at an average cost of about two centimes apiece, 
but also for the culture of an immense number of plants 
for the decoration of the halls of la ville do Paris. Ten 
thousand plants are sometimes removed from Pas.-^y to the 
Hotel do Ville to decorate it for a single occasion, and 
many of these are large palms and plants of noble habit. 
The way these are arranged is so satisfactory, and the 
effect produced so charming, that a short description may 
prove interesting to such of your readers as take an inte¬ 
rest in the matter. 

At the last ball of the season at the Hotel de Ville this 
most desirable combination was better attained than I 
have ever seen it elsewhere, and particularly in one 
charming group to the right on entering. Ic was ar¬ 
ranged against a high and large mirrored rocos.s, the sides 
of which were covered with a gilt wooden trellis covered 
with artificial ivy, etc., which looked very well indeed 
behind the living’plants. At each side were placed very 
tall plants of graceful and dignified habit, particularly 
Qouspicuou.s being the common sugarcane (Saccharum 
officinarura), which threw its tall arching leaves boldly 
above the group, and contrasted charnxjiigly with the tall 
f^ocimen camellias and the ordinary conservatory vege- 
ution that were placed beneath it. Near it a slender 
palm or two, and then a few of such things as Ficus 
edastica, .some dwarf palms in the way of Thriuax, useful 
exceedingly for decorative purposes, and finally, at the 
base of the group, dwarf flowering plants, from hyacinths 
to Spirtea prussifolia fl. pi.—a charming hardy shrub, 
which forces well and early. But instead of being loosely 
or carelessly grouped, as is usually the case, these were 
so closely placed that healthy vegetation and fresh flowers 
alone were visible or suggested, the pots, or anything 
dse that would sugge.st the artificial conditions under 
which the plants are produced, being kept carefully out 
of siglit by very close placing of the specimens, and by 
surrouudiug the whole with a dwarf gilt wooden trellis, 
and putting green fresh Lycopodium into the interstices. 
Tlveso two side groups were very tastefully done, and 
would have been things of beauty in themselves, but they 
were \inited by a charming bank of Primulas gradually 
rising from the floor in front to a height of about four feet 
at the back against the mirror. These Primulas looked 
as if growing naturally out of a bank of-young fre.sh 
grass. They were plunged in young healthy Lycopo¬ 
dium denticulatum, just so that the lower loaves set 
nicely on the moss. Scattered in separately over the Ly- 
copod nothing could bo more charming in effect. 

A few days ago I noticed an equally charming but 
different effect produced by the same materials in the con¬ 
servatory of the Jardin d’Acclimatation, in the Bois do 
Boulogne. The con.sorvatory there is very prettily ar¬ 
ranged in the “natural stylo,” and much of its surfiice 
nicely covered with Lycopodium, which is really capable 
of affording in the large coii-servatory all the pleasing 
efiect which turf does in the pleasure-ground or flower- 
garden. Seated in this turf near the entrance, and in a 
Father open glade, was a bed of primulas—of those Chi¬ 
nese primulas, of which so many plea.sing shades of flower 
tfre now to-be soon in our greenhouses. But to^return to 
Uie Hjtel de Ville. The effect of this arrangement of tall 

r od graceful plants, gradually falling down through or- 
inary greenhouse or conservatory decoration to the dwarf 
and pretty primulas and forced tulips, etc., was most 
charming* frorh any position, especially from the great 
staircase, which the group faced. This staircase was also 
bordered with a baiutiful array of plants, well grown, as 
are most things in the groat garden at Pas.sy, but for their 
beauty of effect chiefly iudobtod to good arrangement. 
Here, from the position, tall and graceful plants with 
arching leave.s, could not well be placed in the narrow 
bord^^ and few things larger than the medium-sized Ca¬ 


mellias were used, though not a few of them of great 
grace. The.so were chiefly of the Dracreua family—one 
which cannot bo too strongly recommended to your readers 
as most useful for the house, tho comservatory, or tbo 
flowor-gardeh in summer. It is very much grown In 
France, and seems as popular as a decorative plant hero 
in private houses as in lai'ge gardens. Almost every 
member of tho family is worth growing, from elegant 
gracilis to young plants of tho Dragon tree of Tenerif^ 
(Dracxeua Draco), or tho beautifully colored kinds in tltS 
way of tormiualis that have lately been brought frolp 
their native islands in tho South Sea. They are at all 
times available for placing among flowering plants, and 
never fail to impart grace and varied beauty to suclx. 
Nothing could bo more charming than tho two lines of 
vegetation which lined this staircase, Camellias full of 
bloom among the taller plants, then an odd one of those 
dwarf palms which must some day be grown extensively 
in our gardens, with hero and there a spike of Gesneria, 
or dwarf bush of the white lilac, so much seen in Paris i'a 
winter and early spring, the whole edged densely with 
Cinerarias, Primulas, etc., but these in every case mixed 
■with verdure and graceful foliage, and the whole edged 
off with moss and Lycopodium, and gilt trellis rockwork 
about a foot high inclosing pots and mo.ss, which trellis- 
work waS fastened behind the pots for the occasion. 

A still more charming effect was produced near tlTB 
great ball-room by placing tall palms, with very graceful 
leaves and pendulous leaflets, against opposing pillars, 
and letting them arch over, tho group being finished off 
with lloweriug plants, and a thin line of plants connect¬ 
ing the pillar.s and the bolder grouixs. Of course it is not 
every garden Hiat possesses palms with w’hich to produce 
effects of this kind, but a.ssuredly it i.s only by cultivat¬ 
ing them and plants of somewhat similar habit that "wu 
can hope to decorate well and gracefully. In tho refrestr- 
meut-room a good many artificial llow'ers w’ere used, and 
the gilt trellis-work covered with artificial ivy is much 
used, aud placed behind tho living plants was a pleasing 
effect. It is hero and there dotted With artificial flowers 
and fruits, such as bunches of grapes. Though there are 
so many great cou.servatorics at Passy, filled with plants 
suitable for decoration, all i.s not enough without a little 
pardonable deceit. In midwinter,‘instead of sending 
things when there was any chance of their suffering, they 
make very handsome .specimen pyramidal laurels, bays, 
cypres.ses, and all sorts of handsome evergreens, by cuP- 
ting off boughs from healthy plantations, tying them 
tastefully and firmly to a strong, straight stake, and theu 
inserting that in a pot, and filling the pot ’U’ith a sort of 
mortar which liai’dens and keeps the “ handsome evtu?- 
green” in an erect state till it is removed. Of course tho 
visitors to the HOtel do Ville know nothing of this, nor 
should I did I not notico a group of such at Pas.sy, thrown 
aside afeor liaving done duty at a previous ball. The way 
they make the most of the camellia blooms may also 
prove w’orthy of note. It is not always po-'^siblo to ba^’O 
plenty of flowers on the best .specimens of camellias, and 
in any case there are always plenty of flowers on plants 
in tho nursery, so they fasten on to each camellia plant a 
beauty not its own by attaching the blooms brought from 
Passy. But instead of cutting off several inches of the 
.stem with tho flower, and thereby hurting tho plant, as 
the best bud.s or eyes are those usually under tho lIoweD, 
they simply pull off tho flowers, burying them in shallow 
boxes; have a lot of slender copper wire cut into pieces a 
few inches long at hand, aud running one end of one 
through tho back of tho llowei*, twist it round and fasten 
it, attaching the bloom to a camellia plant with tho other 
end of tho wire, and placing the bloom so that it reposes 
naturally on or amidst tho leave.s at tho end of a shoot. If 
such contrivances be xi.sefnl where they have abundant 
resources in tho plant way, they may bo even inorp so 
where there are but limited collections. 


The following is very good, coming, as it does, from an 
infidel. Voltaire says, about marriage: — 

“The more married men you have tho fewer crimes 
there will bo. Marriage renders a man more virtuous ana 
more wise. An unmarried man i.s but half of a perfect 
iug, and it requires the other half to make things righfr; 
aud it cannot bo expected that in thi.s imperfect state lio 
can keep tho straight path of rectitude any more than a 
boat with one oar, or a bird with one wing, can keep a 
straight course.” 

But Mens. Voltaire, a boat with one oar can keep tho 
straight path ; as those who have been on tho grand canal 
at Venice and seen the gondolas rowed with one oarj^g^ 
testify. 
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THE ESTERHAZY JEWELS. 

d^xsiiiERABLE excitemcut has beea created lately in 
England by the exhibition of a large collection of jewels 
formerly belonging to the lato Prince Paul Esterhazy. 
The mania for collecting diamonds was a peculiarity In 
tliis great family for many centuries ; their great wealth 
having favored the indulgence of this expensive taste. 
The present collection was worn at the coronation of 
three of the sovereigns of England: George IV., William 
I'V., and Queen Victoria. The first time these jewels 
were ever displayed in the collected form in which we 
now see them was when Francis 11. was crowned king of 
Hungary; they there adorned the person of Prince 
Nicholas Esterhazy, who was a captain of the King’s 
body guard. The iugenuity of the jeweller must have 
been gi-eatly taxed to enable him to display 50,000 dia¬ 
monds, besides emeralds, topazes, pearls, and other gems 
in so many different devices, each jem filling an import¬ 
ant part in the general whole. The necessities of this 
once noble family have compelled them to part with this 
vast collection. Wo give below a description of them 
taken from one of the English papers:— 

“At the first sight of a large glass case under which, 
mounted on a high black velvet stand, are seen these 
superb jewels, the eye is really almost dazzled by the 
flood of light, and it seems impossible for some moments 
to take them one by one, as it were; yet each is so match¬ 
less in itself, that they must be dealt with individually, 
and not bo insulted by being all massed together under 
the head of ‘ ornaments.’ 

The first objects that attract attention are the diamond 
orders; five of the Golden Fleece and one of the Bath. 
The first, on the left hand, is the Spanish Order, composed 
of diamonds and omerald.s, the former of the purest 
water. In the centre is a square emerald, perfect in form, 
and exquisite in color, supposed to be the finest in the 
world. 

The second Order is one mass of largo diamonds, the 
great beauty of this ornament consisting in the fact of the 
Fleece itself being composed of the rare pale straw-colored 
gem, usually called the yellow diamond. The effect of 
this delicate tinted stone amongst its brilliantly white 
brethren is beautiful. 

Next comes the Order of St. Andrew, the highest of the 
Russian Orders, and presented to Prince Esterhazy by 
the Emperor. The fourth and fifth arc of equally valua¬ 
ble diamonds, the centres of each being composed of largo 
tepazes of various colors. 

But perhaps the most extraordinary and gorgeous part 
of the whole collection is what we must call the jewelled 
uniform. Every portion which, in a hussar uniform, 
would otherwise have been of silver lace, or cord, or 
fringe, is hero represented by diamonds of the purest 
water, or pearls of far beyond the medium size. The 
fOiort dress belt, which crosses from the shoulder to the 
waist, is, perhaps, the most valuable of all. It is com¬ 
posed of a liou's head in brown enamel, the eyes of dia¬ 
monds. In its mouth it holds a ring in which is set a 
magnificent diamond valued at £20,000, the largest in the 
whole collection; and from this depend five strings of 
pearls the size of peas. The.se are terminated by a large 
aigrette in the form of a circular band of diamonds, inside 
which are five clusters placed at open intervals. There is 
a stone in the middle cluster valued at £12,000. 

Another belt i.s of black velvet, to which are attached 
three beautiful ornaments, one oblong, like a largo 
buckle, one a horizontal bar, and the lowest two sides of 
a triangle. The cartridge pouch, which one of these belts 
supports, is in perfect keeping, but hero jiearls prepon¬ 
derate over diamonds. It is covered with rows of pearls, 
fn waving lines, the whole surrounded by a border of 
diamonds. 

There is also another splendid ornament which was 
worn round the hussar cap, and is intended to represent 
cords and tassels. The cords are composed of rows or 
strings ot largo i)earls, with rows of diamonds between 
diem, all hanging iii graceful festoons, and attached hero 
and there by diamond rosettes, terminating in a tassel of 
die .same. 

In the present day this ornament might really be worn 
as one of the Beuoiton chains, now so much in vogue, 
aud yet not he considered remarkable in any way except 
foi;^ts magnificence. 


But wo have now arrived at the great feature of the 
whole collection—at that wondrous mass of diamonds 
before which we stand amazed as well as dazzled—thu 
jewelled plume which the Princes %voro in the hussar cap 
in place of ordinary feathers. This ornament is sixteen 
inches high and ten inches wide, and contains five thoiv 
sand diamonds of the finest water. Wo "will begin 
scribing it at the base, which is formed by an aigrette, 
from whence spring, first, two small feathers surmounted 
by the four large ones. The tips of these fall gracefully 
over to the left, and are mounted on springs, so that with 
every movement of the wearer they must have trembled 
aud shed far aud near their rays of colored light, dancing 
and sparkling as the princely head turned right and left. 
From the two small feathers at the base rises a spray of 
various diamond ornaments of different devices, one of 
which is very curious, being a crescent moon with an 
admirably formed human profile in it.s inner semicircle. 
From this rises the little short stiff feather which hussars 
of England are wont to call the ‘shaving brush,’ the 
only part of the plume which is au naturel. Between 
the four large feathers are branches of leaves, each leaf 
being represented by au emerald. 

The last great object is the sword, with its jewelled 
hilt, one mass of incrusted diamonds, and its sheatli, 
down the whole length of which are medallions of dia¬ 
monds, nine in number, on both sides, making eighteen 
clusters in all, of different forms, and splendid stone®. 

We complete the contents of the case when wo give a 
glance at the large single diamond which ornamented 
the prince's walking stick, and the snuff box, with an 
enamel in the centre of the lid, and double circles of very 
fine diamonds around it. 

Wo now ascend the stairs to the room in which rs ex¬ 
hibited the full-dress suit of a General of Hungarian 
Husvsars, consisting of the slung peli.sse, the shell jacket, 
the belt, and the pantaloou.s, all composed of claret vel¬ 
vet ; but so thick is the embroidery, so completely are 
many parts covered, that no one could tell of what tl^ 
fabric of the ground consisted. 

The wonderful part of it is, that all this embroidery is 
wrought with peaads! pearls varying from seed to those of 
goodly size, almo.st priceless iu value, aud only to bo 
counted by weight, not number; aud wo are told they 
weigh a peck, without the velvet! The belt consi.sts of, 
literally, of pearls, the thickness of one's front finger, 
fastened, four deep, in short lengths, aud the weight of tlie 
whole suit makes oue wonder how any one could have 
supported it through the whole pageant of a coronation I ” 

This comprised the whole of the collection, and they 
will never again bo soon in their present form. TIm) 

“ Esterhazy jewels” will bo nothing more than a name, 
and a tradition to pass down to posterity. 


A Cheap Baroheteu. —A gentleman in the country has 
discovered a natural barometer, being no other than the 
spider’s web. When it is about to rain and bo windy, the 
spider shortens cou.siderably the last thread to which his 
web is suspended, and leaves it iu this state while tlie 
weather remains variable. If the insect lengthens its 
threads, it will be fine, aud the linenes.s may be guessed 
by the length they attain to. If the spider remains inac^- 
tive, it is a sign of rain ; if, on the contrary, it begins to 
work while it rains, it betoken.s a speedy change for the 
better. The spider alters his web every twenty-four hour.s, 
and if these alterations are made a little before sunset the 
night will be fina 


Conundrums. 

What is better than presence of mind in a railway ac¬ 
cident? Absence of body. 

Why is the horse the most humane of all animals? He 
gives the bit out of his mouth and listens to every woe. 

What would probably bo the last act of a pastrycook? 
His last puff. 

When is a clock like a discontented workman ? When 
it strikes. 

When are nouns like some of the tales written Toy the 
Lady’s Book? When they are declined. 


“Over the entrance to the hall where the French court 
concerts are held, is the announcement that ‘Yon must 
not look at the Emperor through an opera-glass,’ ” 

There is an old saying that “ n ait may look at a king»“ 
An emperor, we suppose, is quite a different thingv=' 
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Thk thieves lu Paris have shown themselves to he quite 
expert, of late. The following are among the latest of 
their exploits:— 

There is a money changer, or broker as you would call 
him, on the rue Vivieime, within a few steps of the Pank 
of France. One day, about the hour of closing business, 
ft personage alighted from a carriage and entered the 
above-meutiouod ofiico. This individual, whose deport¬ 
ment was distinguished aud ofllcial in style, was accom¬ 
panied by one who seemed his clerk, lie inquired for 

Mous.-, the principal of the ollico, aud, after showing 

him beneath his coat a red sash (the insignia of rank of 
oei'taiu civil officials), he proceeded to express his regret 
in being compelled to proceed as his duty forced him. 

“There has been lodged at the Prefecture of Police a 
complaint against you for the issue of fraudulent cheques. 
The administration of the Prefecture disbelieves the 
charge; but you will perceive that as it comes from a 
quarter that we cannot disregard, the sooner the inquiry 
is terminated the better it will be for your interest. Dis¬ 
miss your clerks, and proceed with my assistant to col¬ 
lect all your valuables, your papers aud books!” 

Mous.-speedily complied, confident as ho was of his 

innocence. The papers of the concern were all carefully 
sealed by the gentlemanly agont of the police, and the 
money aud notes wore also arranged in a secure package. 
These were conveyed to the carriage in waiting, accom¬ 
panied by the proprietor. Tho trio were conveyed, with 
a solemnity of aspect suitable to so grave a proceeding, 
across the Pont Neuf to that immense pile of tumble-down 
buildings that hold tho strange and varied secrets of tho 
police business of the city of Paris. There the carriage 
stopped ; and the supposed agent, gathering up the pack¬ 
ages of valuables, alighted with his assistant and entered 
Gie office of the Prefecture, bidding the unlucky broker 
wait in the carriage till sent for. He waited an hour or 
more, aud finally discovered that tho sharper who had 
duped him out of his bank-notes and coin had entered one 
door and issued from another in the rear, and to this day 
never been heard from. 

The next case, that of a jeweller in tho Palais JRoyale^ 
was equally adroit aud equally successful. In the win¬ 
dow of his store was displayed a set of diamonds valued 
at many hundred thousand francs. Some worthy, whose 
wits formed his only source of income, conceived tho 
brilliant idea of acquiring those diamonds without fur¬ 
nishing an equivalent. Certain kindred spirits, who loved 
a practical joke of such satisfactory dimensions, consented 
to act as accomplices, aud were rewarded for their ad¬ 
dress by the successful accomplishment of their roguery. 
One evening two well-dressed gentlemen—a varnish of 
fashionable attire and self-possessed demeanor seems to 
fulfil the modern requirements for that word—entered the 
diamond merchant’s strop aud desired to look at some of 
his goods. While one of them was bargaining for a ring, 
the other coolly seized tho diamonds in tho window and 
rushed off with his prey. The former followed, and as 
tjie merchant hurried to tho door ho descried a policeman 
passing. Pointing to the robbers, he explained in a few 
words his loss. 

‘^'Hemaiu here,” said tho sergent-de-ville. “Guard 
your store, for their accomplices may take advantage of 
your absence. I will secure the thieves.” 

Aud he ran after the robbers. But tho sergcnt-de-mlle 
ftud his prey luivo never been seen since—to any j)uri)ose. 
The i)oliceman was simply au accomplice of tho sharpers. 


A MAN named John Bunyan was recently summoned 
before a magistrate because he would not “move on.” 
Tho magistrate remarked that lie was surpri.sed a man 
bearing the name of Bunyan should be wanting in “pro¬ 
gress. ’ ’ 

AaiONG tho amusing translations of French into English, 
now seen in Paris are tlie following:— 

“ Gants depeau ds Nice, over the door of a glove shop 
in the Boule/ards, is Anglicized into ’Hice Skin gloves.’ 
For apartmeut.s and rooms to be routed, one is constantly 
encountering the request to apply at tho pcirter. A shop¬ 
man in the Rue de liivoli informs tho passers-by that lie 
keeps a ‘.specialty of bottles to make one’s self, seltzer 
water, soda water, and all other sorts of effervescing 
driuk.s.’ ” 

We can add the following, which is over the Buck¬ 
wheat-cake establishment of Paris: “ English spoke here 
a lee^.” 


A Folly and its llEMEuy. —A marriage of a young French 
lawyer and a young lady of considerable attractions, in¬ 
cluding that of fortune, has just takou place, and is said 
to have originated in a singular fashion. The young 
lady, fresh from boarding-school, is said to have occupied 
herself by mystifying tho persons who went along the 
somewhat secluded streets of Paris, by means of letters 
Hung upon the pavement, and which were more or less 
insulting or ray.stifyiug. The young lawyer picked up 
one of these letters, addressed to the finder, and which 
contained the following words: “ My dear Sir: Ton mu.st 
be prodigiously unoccupied, having tho time to lose iu 
amusing yourself by picking up paper.s that you^fiud iu tho 
streets. Are you, then, quite incapable of mastering that 
unbecoming curiosity? lam at this moment watching 
you from behind a blind of a window, aud enjoy your 
stupidity aud confusion. I am, sir, the young lady behind 
tho blind.” Tho young lawyer felt dreadfully sold, aud 
rushed on to get out of sight of tho mocker. He could not, 
however, as ho was about to turn the corner, resist look¬ 
ing behind, when, to his astonishment, he saw a piece of 
l)apcr thrown from the window of a di.stant house. IS’ot 
doubting that he had discovered the author of tho mysti¬ 
fication, he hastened back and picked up another note, 
which ran as follows: “ My-dear companion: All will be 
discovered unless you hasten to take away the proof of 
the dark deed. Go to Grcnello; at a hundred metres from 
the old convent, beneath a pear-tree in a garden, if you 
dig deep enough, you will find the skeleton of the dear 
little victim. Quick—I wait for you.” In less than an 
hour the lawyer returned to the hou.se, aud inquired the 
name of the persons who lived on tho first floor, and of 
tho young lady. Tho next morning she found the follow¬ 
ing letter: “ iour letter was delivered to the proprietor 
of the garden at Grouelle, which you indicated, and on 
digging beneath the pear-tree the skeleton was found. 
The matter has been placed in the hands of the authori- 
tie.s, and you will bo interrogated.” In the afternoon the 
young lawyer waited on the young lady, and iu the pre¬ 
sence of her father she had to submit to a little mortification 
herself, which, however, was soon satisfactorily cleared 
up. The father thought a good lesson had been given 
his daughter, aud invited the young lawyer to dinner. 
The girl was cured of one folly, but took a serious fancy 
to the doctor who. administered the rather unpleasant 
medicine. 


An Old Bachelor. 

What a pitiful thing au old bachelor is. 

With his cheerle.ss house aud his rueful phiz ! 

Oil a bitter cold night when the fierce winds blow, 

And wheu all tho earth is covered with snow. 

When his fire is out, and in shivering dread, 

Ho slips ’neath the sheets of his lonely bed; 

How he draws up his toes, 

All encased in yarn hose, 

And he buries his nose 
’Neath the chilly bedclothes; 

That his nose aud his toes. 

Still encased iu yarn hose, 

May not chance to get froze! 

Then ho puffs aud ho blows, aud he says that he knows 
No mortal on earth ever sutfered such woes. 

Aud with Ah's aud with Oh’s, 

With his limbs to dispose, 

So that neither his toes nor his nose may be froze. 

To his slumbers in silence tho bachelor goes. 

In tho morn, when the cocks crows, and tho sun is iusfc 
rose. 

From beneath the bedclothes 
Pops tho bachelor’s nose. 

And, as you may suppose, when he hears how the wind 
blows, 

Sees tho windows all froze. 

Why, back ’neath tho clothes pops the poor fellow’sjnoso; 
For full Well he knows, if from that bed he rose 
To put on his clothes, that he’d surely be froze. 


An act of justice, and a warning to all similar evil 
doers, has just been done at the tribunal of police at Zug, 
in Switzerland. The culprit was a land owner aud 
dairyman, aud the offence he was convicted of was that 
of adulterating his milk with water. He was condemned 
to eighteen months’ imprisonment, cost of the action, and 
lo.ssof all his civil rights. If some of our milk dealers wore 
served in a similar way when they, as is a favorite prac¬ 
tice of theirs, make two quarts of milk into three, the 
wretched “sky-blue” concociiou would no longer be 
known. 
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RESIDE^XE IN THE ITALIAN STYLE. 

Designed expresslg for Godf.ij's Lady's Book, by I;<aac II. Houn.s, Architect, Philadelphia. 



Tnis desifja i.s in the Ita¬ 
lian style. It has a com¬ 
modious and well arranged 
interior. The roofs are in¬ 
tended for tin, and the 
superstructure of stone. It 
contains a fine porch, pro¬ 
jecting and hay-windows, 
with a look-out or cupola, 
aud will make a house 
suitable for a large family. 

It would cost at present, 
fully finished, $10,000. 

These designs can be mo¬ 
dified by the architect to, 
suit the means of persons 
wishing to build, as the 
style of architecture will 
not make much variation in 
the cost of a building. One 
thousand dollars expended 
upon its exterior will do 
much towards adding to 
its appearance. Porches are 
the most expensive kinds 
of ornaments; but even 
they must be very exten.sivc 
to materially alter the price 
of a good house. Porches 
cost at this time about $10 
for each riinniug foot, mea¬ 
sured along the frieze and taken the entire length ; there¬ 
fore 100 running feet will cost $1,000 dollars. Bav-win- 
dows cost about the same over ithe plain wall and its 
windows. It is, however, not the external appearance 
that causes the expense, but the internal accommodations. 
?(a»lumbing is a very heavy item, if fully performed up to 
"ihe fashion aud improvements of tho day ; also the heat¬ 
ing is a considerable item of expense; together with 
marble and stucco-work, and stairways. It would be 
better for the owners always when fine stairways are 
needed in inland towns, to have them contracted for aud 
put up by city mechanics, those following the business, 
tvs considerable trouble is often experienced in having 
good stairways built. 

First Story.—I parlor, IS by ,36 feet; 2 porch ; 3 vesti¬ 
bule, 12 by 12 feet, 4 conservatory, 12 by 12 feet; 5 li¬ 
brary, 12 by IG feet; 6 hall, 12 feet; 7 dining-room, 16 by 
27 feet; S breakfa.‘^t-room, !'» by lo feet; 9 kitchen, 18 by 
12 feet; 10 scullery, 18 by 12 feet; 11 porch. 



Second Story.—12, principal chamber, IS bv 36 fb?t: 13 
hall; 14 chamber, 16 by 16 feet: 15 dressing-room, S bv 
12 feet; 16 chamber, 16 by 16 feet; 17 chamber, 15 by 15 
feet; IS, 19, bed-rooms, io by IS feet; 20 bath-rooiiK 0 
by 14 feet; 21 liueu closet, 8 by 8 feet; 22 verandah. 

Isaac H. Hobbs, Architect, 

436 Walnut Street, Philadclplua. 

A STAGR prompter’s duty i.s not to give the lino but the 
leading word, when a performer wants his aid. It chanced 
one evening, during Hie representation of “Tho Poor 
Gentleman,” the Worthington of tho evening found his 
memory fail him where ho'should have saidt “ A gallant 
soldier’s memory will flourish, though humble turf be 
osier-bound about his grave.” At the word “flonrisly” 
he hesitated. “Osier,” cried the prompter; on which 
Worthington, drawing himself up with much dignity, 
proceeded as follows: “A gallant soldier’.s memory will 
nourish, though his father was only a hosier.” " 
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Life in* Ench.axd.— Tlie following is taken from a little 
pamphlet, printed fur private distribution, by tlio Kov. 
Isaac Taylor, of St. Matthias, Bethual-Green (England), 
giving a description of the condition of his parish, which 
he describes as tho headquarters of tho Spitallields silk 
U-adc 

“The great dilllculty which confronts ns Is tho dead 
level of excessive poverty. A skilful workman, making 
o).stly velvets or rich silks, and laboring from twelve to 
.sixteen hours a day, will only earn on an average about 
1*2'. a week. There are many who do not earn abovo 7.s. 
or Ss., and the labor required to gain these miserablo 
wages is great and exces.sive. To make a single inch of 
velvet the shuttle has to bo thrown ISO times, 180 times 
fi\e iTcadles have to bo worked, GO tirae.s tho wire has to 
be inserted, GO times to be withdrawu, GO times the knifo 
has to be guided along the whole breadth of tho work, 
jtud 60 times the pressure of tho ehe.st has to be exerted ou 
a heavy beam, which is used to compress the work. Six 
hundred distinct operations aro thus required to make ono 
^ugle inch of velvet, the average payment for which is 
Id.” The women, whoso strength does not en.ablo them to 
move so heavy a beam with Uio ehe.st, are employed in 
making velvetecus, chenille, silk and cotton trimmiug.s, 
?tnd bead trimmings. They earn about one-third tho 
wages of the mcu. For fancy braid tho payment is >^d. a 
yard. Even at these starvation wages work is very scarce; 
tjie men are often for weeks together out of employ, or, as 
It is termed by a wretched mockery, ‘at play.’ Parents 
frequently find it quite impossible to seud their children 
to school, even when they have clothes and .shoes in which 
U) go. The poor little creatures have to be retained at 
home to eavu a few miserable pence by means of some of 
die numerous ‘children’s trades’ which unhappily llour- 
l.sh iu Bethnal-green. Among those trades the foremost 
perhaps is the "manufacture of lucifor-hoxes. For this 
work the payment is 2/.fd. per ga*oss, or thirty-two boxes 
fbr }^d., out'of which sum the little laborers have to find 
Oieir own paste. The other day I took upon my knees a 
little girl who is employed in this manner. She told mo 
!^he was four years old. The mother said tho child had 
oavued her ow*u living ever since she was three years of 
^e. This iufaut now* makes several hundred boxes every 
day of her life, and her earnings sutlico to pay tho rent of 
die miserable room which the family inhabits. Tho poor 
Ilrtle woman, as might be expected, is grave and sad be¬ 
yond her years. She has none of a child’s vivacity. She 
does not seem to know what play means. Her wholo 
dioughts are centred in the eternal round of lucifer-box 
making, in which her wholo life is passed. She has never 
been beyond tho dingy street iu which she was boni. She 
has never so much as seen a tree, a daisy, or a blade of 
rass. A poor sickly little thing, and yet a sweet, obedi- 
ut child, the deadly pallor of her face proclaiming unmis¬ 
takably that she will soon be mercifully taken away to a 
better world, where at last the little weary Augers will be 
at rest. And this is ouly one case out of scores and hun- 
dred.s. The mortality among young childreu is some- 
dung frightful. I do not know anything more terriblo 
diau the statements which cue continually hears. It is a 
auuraon thiug for a mother to say that sho has buried six 
OT eight and reared one or two. This mortality among 
die childreu i.s chicAy owiug to tho deadly overcrowding 
and to insulAcieucy of food and clothingr Last summer 
wo found a family of eight childreu living with their 
ffithcr and mother in a room some ten feet square, and 
.Tlmo-'st in a state of starvation. All the children had tbo 
smallpox out upon them ; they had had no medical care 
ctt' nursing ; the ouly medicament that had been used was 
a little oil rubbed ou their facou this tho father said ho 
liad heard was good for the smallpox. The man was en¬ 
gaged meanwhile in the delicate work of making white 
dlieuillo, to bo sold in tho fashionable West-End shops. 
Hardly a family in tho parish posses.ses more than a single 
room, in which all the members live, and work, and 
sleep. For this one room from .3.s. to 4s. weekly is com¬ 
monly paid out of the scanty earnings, leaving a sum 
quite* insuQlcieut to provide tho most necessary food. 
Last week my colleague wont into a room where the 
father lay seriously ill, and asked Idie wife some ques¬ 
tions about tbo nourishment she was giving him. ‘I will 
sliow you, sir, what we have,’ was the reply. She opened 
a cupboard door. One slice of dry bread lay carefully 
U’easured on the .shelf, all that was left for the support of 
10 sick man and the whole family, and not a lialfpenoy 
id they pfissess wherewith to procure more. I believe I 
am under tho mark when I aAlrm that not ono family iu 
twenty has a blanket of their owu, and not more than one 
in twelve has a sheet.” 


WiiAT tho Press says of G odey. Taken at random fiom 
some thousands of similar notices:— 

It is a model magazine.— Tribune, Manitonwoo. 

Un.surpasscd aud uusurpassable, it stands pre-eminent 
among tho fashion perodicals of the day.— Union Banner', 
Celiua. 

It is acknowledged to be tho leading lady’s magaziuo 
In Kxmncix—Enterprise, China, N. Y. 

When wo compare this work with one of tho lower 
priced ladies’ magazines, wo aro struck with wonder with 
tho diAereuce, Godey being worth three of the other.s.— 
Courier, jMadison. 

It is tho gem of American magazines.— Pioneer, Frauk- 
liuvillo. 

Tho pioneer and leader of tho fashion magazines of tius 
country.—Pioneer, Upper Sandusky. 

Tho ladies’ favorite for 3G years. IMo inagiiziue has been 
able to compete with it; none attempt it.— Plain Dealer^ 
Owottnma. 

Postage ou tho Lady’s Book, according to the late law 
pa.sscd last winter: — 

Section 3G.—Postage on Godey’s Lady’s Book, 24 cents 
a year, payable yearly, semi-ycarly, or quarterly in ad¬ 
vance, at the Post-oAico where tho Book is received. 

ISows-dealers may receive their packages at tho .samo 
rates, that is, 2 cents for each copy of tho magazAne, and 
may pay separately for each package as received. 

PHILADELPHIA AG-EHOY. 

Mrs. Halo is not tho Fasliion Editress. Address Fash¬ 
ion Editress, care L. A. Godey, Philadelphia.” 

Hu order attended to unless the cash accompanies it. 

All persons requiring au.s’vvers by mail must send a 
post-ofllce stamp ; and for all articles that are to be sent 
by mail, stamps must bo scut to pay return postage. 

Bo particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Hothiug can be made 
out of post-marks. 

Mis.s B. B. C.—Sent box by Adams’s express April 17th. 

Mrs. S. A. H.-Sent pattern ISth. 

S. E. 0.—Sent pattern ISth. 

Miss C. T.—Sent pattern ISth. 

Mrs. S. F. F —Sent pattern ISth. 

J, H. ,T.—Sent pattern 20th. 

M. G. A.—Sent pattern 23d. 

Mrs. 0. B.—Seat pattern aud needles 24th. 

L. D. G.—Seut pattern 24th. 

Miss M. E. M.—Sent silk mantle by Adams’s express 
26th. 

G. A. II.—Sent load comb 26th. 

C. McC.—Seat lead comb 27th. 

Mrs. M. E. T.—Sent articles by Adams’s express 27th. 

Miss M. H. B.—Sent bonnet and hat by Adams’-s express 
27th. 

Mrs. W. C. II.—Sent lead comb 29lh. 

Miss E. A.—Seut lead comb 2Dth. 

Mrs. E. L. J.—Sent dross palteru by Adams’s express 
29th. 

A. H.—Sent lead comb, May 1st. 

Mrs. J. 11. B.—Seut patterns 1st. 

P. A. 0.—Sent patterns 1st. 

Mrs. A. B.—Sent^ patterns 1st. 

Mrs. E. T A.—Seut bonnet by Adams’s express 1st. 

Mrs. E. N. S.—Seut articles by Adams’s cxpre.ss 1^ 

Mrs. E. A.—Sent patterns 2d. 

J. B. L.—Seut shells by Adams’s express 3d. 

Mrs. A. V. BuB.—Sent bonnet by Adams's express 3d. 

Mrs. L. G. K.—Sent bonnet by Adams’s express 4tiE. 

Mrs. E, A. P.—Sent slippers 6th. 

Mrs. A. M. K.—Sent patterns 6th. 

Mi.ss K. M.—Sent curls by express 7th. 

B. "W. P.—Sent box by express 8th. 

Miss S. G.—Sent lace by express 11th. 
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11. M. M.—Sent pattern 11th, 

J. T. S., Jr.—Sent pattern 11th. 

Mrs. W. M.—Sent pattern 11 th. 

Mrs. J. C.—Sent pattern 11th. 

Mrs. M. A. S,—Sent lead comb and crimpers 13th. 

Ada.—Sent ring by Adams’s express 13th. 

Sirs. C. M.—Sent pattern 13th. 

Mrs. J. L. M.—Sent box by Adams’s express loth. 

Mrs. C. C. L,—Sent yokes and braid IGth, 

Mrs. J. G.—Sent patterns for infant’s wardrobe 16th. 

Mrs. Dr. C, J. F.—Sent hair crimpers 16th. 

S. C. D.—Sent patterns 16th. 

An Admirer of yonr Book, though not a Woman?—Tour 
very sensible letter received. We think the writer in 
Blackwood, was very properly treated in the editorial 
accompanying the extracts. 

Brooklynite.—At Wemyss’ in Broadway, opposite Me¬ 
tropolitan Hotel. Too late to’ bo answered in the May 
number by eight weeks. 

Meta.—Buku, 

D. C.—Floral jewelry, mounted, $3 50 per set; the 
bunches alone, $2 60. 

Una.—Wash your hands daily with cold or tepid water. 

M. D,—It is said that soaking the wick of the lamp in 
vinegar, and then thoroughly drying it, will prevent its 
smoking. 

Miss A. E.—Chignon is pronounced as if spelled shoeu- 
yon. 

A Beginner.—It is very seldom that first efforts are 
woi’thy of publication. 

J. Y.—Brownsville.—She still writes for the Book. A 
story by her commences on page 48 of this number. 

A. M. H,—Address “Female Medical College, Phila¬ 
delphia,*’ and you can obtain all the particulars. 

E. J, K.—We do not know of any book that would in¬ 
struct you in the art of conversation. It is a natural 
faculty. 

A. R.—The only honorable mode of proceeding would 
bo to tell the fact.s to the gentleman to whom you are 
engaged, and ask him to release you, as you have changed 
your mind. 

Jane E.—Use lines, and you will soon learn to write 
straight through habit, 

M. II.—Short dresses are only fashionable for walking. 

Miss P. T. L.—According to your ability. Some acquire 
the language in six months; others require years. Prac¬ 
tice in conversation. You may make blunders, but per¬ 
severe. 

A. V.—It has never been repnbli.shed in separate form. 
It can be found nowhere but in the Lady’s Book. 

L. D. P.—A very good face, but not pretty. 

S. M.—We should call the color light brown, bnt it will 
be much darker when it is made into a ring. 

Old Subscriber.—In the language of tho day this signa¬ 
ture is about “ played out.” You cannot bo an old sub¬ 
scriber; in fact, your name is not on our books, even as 
a new one. Hundreds of the articles you mention have 
been published in tho Book in the last ten years. 

L. D, L.—You had better take lessons from an expe¬ 
rienced teacher. It is tho most difficult—wo may say an 
impossible—thing to learn to pronounce a language with 
anything approaching accuracy without an instructor, 

Mary A.—Guests who meet at parties must consider 
themselves on on equality whilst in the house of a friend. 
Etiquette does not demand that they consider themselves 
so if they meet on the morrow clsowhorp. There is then 
no need for tho least recognition unless tho lady de¬ 
uces it. 


Jfitsjji.ctll'5. 


l^OTICE TO LADY SUBSCEIBEKS. 

Having had frequent applications for the purchase oi 
jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladie.s living at a distance, l/i£ 
Editress of the Fashion D^artment will hcreafier execute 
commissions for any who may de.sire it, with the charge 
of a small percentage for tho time and research required. 
Spring and autumn bonnets, materials for dresses, jewel¬ 
ry, Gnvelope.s, hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, 
mantillas, and mantelets, will be chosen with a view th 
economy as well as taste; and boxes or packages forwarded 
by express to any part of the country. For the last, dis¬ 
tinct directions must be given. 

Orders, accompanied ly checks for the proposed expm- 
diture, to he addressed to the care of L. A. Godey, Esq. 

No order will he attended to zenUss the money is first 
received. Neither the Editor nor Piiblisher laill he accounih 
able for losses that may occur in remitting. 

Tho Publisher of the Lady’s Book has no interest in 
this department, and knows nothing of the transactiouir; 
and whether tho person sending the order is or is not a 
subscriber to tho Lady’s Book, the Fashion Editor does 
not know. 

Instructions to be as minute as possible, accompanied 
by a note of the height, complexion, and general style oi 
the person, on which much depends in choice. Dresj 
goods from Evans & Co., or Curwen Stoddart & Brother^ 
dry goods of any kind from Mo.ssrs. A. T. Stewart & Co.. 
New York; lingerie and lace from G. ^Y, Vogel’s, 101? 
Che.stnut Street, Philadelphia; bonnets from the most 
celebrated establishments; jewelry from ^Yri£rgens & 
Warden, or Caldwell’s, Philadelphia. 

■VYhen goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail here 
govern the purchase ; therefore, no articles will be takeq 
back. When the goods are sent, the tran.saction must he 
considered final. 

DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE FOR 
JULY. 

Fig. 1.—Skirt of white grenadine, tightly gored over 
white silk. Each seam of tho .skirt is concealed by a 
broad green ribbon passed through straps of Cluny in¬ 
serting. The corsage is of grenadine, made perfectly 
plain; tlie puffed sleeves are strapped with bands of 
green ribbon. Sleeveless jacket of green silk, ornamented 
with largo beads. The hat is of pointed straw, trimmed 
with a wreath of flowers caught at the back by a bow of 
lace. 

Fig 2.—Morning-dross of white crfpe mohair, trimmed 
with bands of violet silk ornamented with black. Tlvo 
basque falls very deep at the back, and is trimmed all 
round with a ruflle of mohair edged with Cluny lace. The 
hair is slightly waved in front and puffed at the back. 

Fig. 3.—Morning-dress of figured muslin, gored and 
ornamented on tho front seams with straps of Cluny in¬ 
serting and sulphur-colored ribbon. A sleeveless jacket 
of the muslin, trimmed to match the skirt, is worn over 
tho corsage. This is a very good stylo of dross and 
trimming for a white The hat is of white linen, 

pressed to resemble a Pamela. It is simply trimmed 
with a cordon of yellow flowers with leaves. 

Fig. 4.—Short dress of white muslin ; the lower skirt 
is ornamented with narrow cerise ribbons tied in a bow; 
tho upper skirt has five sashes of embroidered muslin 
running the full length of the skirt. The corsage is full 
and worn with a belt of embroidered muslin ; sleeves 
slightly loose, and finished with an embroidered ruffie. 
The sleeveless jacket is elegantly worked to match the 
sa.sheis. Hat of white pre.ssed linen, trimmed with a floral 
garniture. Parasol of cerise silk, with a small covering 
of white muslin, richly embroidered. 

Fig. 5 .—Short dre.ss for a watering-place. Skirt of blno 
silk. Over.skirt of white silk, waved en tho edge, and 
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finished with a plaited rnflio of cv^pe headed by a puffing, 
through which a blue ribbon is run. Largo rosettes of 
blue ribbon are placed at the head of each wave. The 
waist is of Cluny lace, confined by a belt of blue silk. 
Hat of white straw, decorated with flowers. 

NEW EVENING DRESSES. 

{See engravioigs^ page IG.) 

Fig. 1 is of light sea-green silk, trimmed with bands of 
straw worked with black, and arranged to form afa&Zier, 
or apron piece in front. Large jet buttons are placed 
between the bands. The front of the dress is formed of 
rows of Cluny, and bauds of straw. A garland of roses 
with leaves is caught on the shoulder, and is carried some 
distance down one side of the skirt. 

Fig. 2.—Petticoat of blue silk, trimmed on the edge 
with three tarlatane ruffles. The overdre.ss is of tarlatauo 
or crepe, either blue or white, drawn lengthwise. 

Fig. 3 .—Dress of white silk, tightly gored, and trimmed 
with quillings of pink silk or crepe, arranged as shown 
in the plate. Rosettes of ribbon or velvet ax’e placed be¬ 
tween the rows of quillings, in puffs. The edge of each 
goro is cut in a square bound with velvet, and finished 
with a bow or bouquet of flowers. 

CHITCHAT UPON FASHIONS FOR JULY. 

The season of openings has passed and fashions seem 
now to bo settled. Though few real novelties have ap¬ 
peared this season, still, beautiful goods abound, and pre¬ 
sent such a tempting array that it requires a considerable 
amount of self-denial to pass them. 

A walk through the palatial store of A. T. Stewart, of 
New York, reveals a long vista of beautiful fabrics grace¬ 
fully draped. We see peignoirs, or morning-robes, of all 
the new designs in wool material; the novel Japanese robe 
of plain ground, plentifully sprinkled with Flora’s bright¬ 
est gems; fresh bright silks for street and evening wear, 
including the new and peculiar shades of Bismarck, 
sulphur, and parrot green, in close proximity to the deli¬ 
cate modes and mauves. For morning wear we have 
the cool percales and the richlj’--corded vfhXtQ piepus with 
their designs of brilliant colors. Then the exquisite 
organdies of the finest textures, and beautiful as works 
of art; on some are medallions representing engravings 
caught in among the flowers and scrolls; others, again, 
less pretty to look at but more suitable for wearing, are 
ornamented with bands and flowers—some in the tunic 
form, others with a broad graduated tablier piece ruuuing 
up the back, the ground of a different color from the 
dress, and blooming with the brightest of flowers. Other 
styles are ornamented on each breadth with bright flowers 
veiled in largo dusky green leaves, with here and there 
a dead leaf curled and brown. 

For more elegant toilette we see gaze de Chamlery. 
This resembles a very fine silk gauze, either dashed with 
tiny silken figures or striped with satin. A still more 
novel style has fleecy tassels of bright colors woven over 
the material. 

A new department is devoted to children, and passing 
over the infant’s clothing, wo find children’s suits which, 
at this season, are mostly otpigui either braided or em¬ 
broidered with white, black, or scarlet, or else trimmed 
with bands of mohair braid fancifully arranged. The 
edges of the skirt are generally notched up and bound, 
and if a sack accompanies the dress, the edge is also 
notched. All the little dresses are gored, and for boys 
the necks are furnished with squa.”e pique collars, 
trimmed to match the dress ; or else they are worn with 
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a woven dimity ruff finished with a color to suit the 
dress. In gloves we find a vsudety of new tints, such as 
Bismarck, Vesuve, autumn leaves, and peach-blow. The 
short ones are finished at the wrist with a baud, corded 
on each edge with a different color; others are scalloped 
on top, and embroidered with a flower, bird, or bee. For 
evening wear gloves are exceedingly long, some being 
finished with five studs, equal to eight buttons. 

Probably in no one article is female extravagance car¬ 
ried to greater extent than iu the use of costly lace. The 
chief attraction now, in the lace department, is a white 
lace shawl, a mixture of point appliqui and old 'point 
valued at $2500. The groundwork is of the most exqui¬ 
site fineness, while on it are worked bouquets and 
garlands, interwoven with borderings of scrolls and 
medallions, each medallion differing from the other, and 
a perfect study of itself. The two laces now most iu 
vogue are the point and thoj^^omf applique. The former 
is worked on the tulle or net ground, a,ud is principally 
used for collars, sleeves, trimming, laces, caps, and capes. 
The other style is formed by sewing separate sprays and 
designs of real point on a net ground. This lace is used 
for flounces, veils, and shawls; also for collars, sleeves, 
and handkerchiefs. Honiton, so fashionable a few years 
since, is now rarely seen, and entirely out of date in the 
stores. 

Among the novelties wo find ruffs of tulle from six to 
seven inches deep ; they are plaited and confined with a 
ribbon or velvet about three-quarters of an inch from the 
edge, thus forming a little ruche close to the throat, be¬ 
sides the deep ruff, which, though reminding us of the 
Elizabethan stylo, is by no means so full. 

It is out of the question to state that any one style of 
bonnet is fashionable. The shapes are innumerable; 
they are, however, all small. See styles in the present 
number. 

At the Tilman establishment. Ninth Street, New York, 
the bonnets are exceedingly tasteful. A new material 
has appeared, called beaded tulle. It is really not beaded, 
but spotted over with some kind of luminous gum, which 
glitters like so many dewdrops. This, when made up 
with garnitures of marabout feathers, and chains or pen¬ 
dants, seems as light as air, and is perfectly irresistible. 

The very latest style is the Josephine. It is rather 
larger than the ordinary bonnets, with flat curtain, and 
drawn front ; the sides are rounded off, and it is without 
any strings whatever. We do not think this style likely 
to take well. Bonnets require strings; they also require 
to be tied under the chin. When fastened at the back, 
under the chignon, it is apt to give the wearer a rather 
vulgar appearance. In fancy articles, at this establish¬ 
ment, we find long pendent necklaces of black or coloi-ed 
beads, intended for a low or else a square-necked dress. 

Belts of every description are worked with beads, and 
on some there is a bead fringe a quarter of a yard deep. 
The Sevillano waistband is made entirely of jet, and 
forms five deep Vandykes, each terminating in a long 
pear-shaped ornament. 

Bronzed and Bismarck leaves arc the novelties for bon¬ 
net trimmings, and, when well arranged, are exceedingly 
attractive. Sash ribbons are this season 4 ^f the most ele¬ 
gant description ; they are very wide, generally of black 
or white grounds, with sprays and garlands of bright 
flowers thrown over them in'tho most effective manner. 

In the way of hats wc consider Mr. Terry the most de¬ 
sirable authority. The shapes, as in bonnets, are count- 
loss, and every day brings forth .something still newer. 
The most lady-like are of chip or white Neapolitan braid, 
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with poinpona ov hands of marabout feathers, while tho 
inside is finished with a full bordering of lace intermin¬ 
gled with loops of ribbon. For little boys we see white 
straws with round crowns, tho brims, which ai’e curled 
and turban-like, are entirely covered with velvet. The 
decoration generally consists of a pompon of satiny-look¬ 
ing white feathers, out of which springs a stiff plume of 
some fancy description. Among the lightest and prettiest 
hats for misses aro tho Snowflakes; these ai*o of linen 
pressed to resemble a Pamela braid, which it does most 
effectually. The shape is a round crown with a mush¬ 
room-like brim. Tho trimming is a wreath of marabout 
feathers tipped over with colored pendants. The binding 
of the hat matches the tips of tho feathers. The Idaho is 
the novelty of the season ; this, like the Snowflake, is of 
linen pressed to resemble a braid. It is thou covered with 
a gray metallic mixture, which gives it the effect of a 
glossy-gi’ay straw. These goods, we aro told, are water¬ 
proof and exceedingly durable. Bonnets have also ap¬ 
peared of this material, and we think they will be ad¬ 
mirably suited for travelling purposes. 

Besides these little fancy head coverings, we find straw 
hats of various shapes with wide brims, destined to bo 
really a protection from tho sun. These are to bo had in 
white, gray, and mixed straws. Most of the straws iu 
ordinary use are manufactured in this country, still very 
many are imported. In some parts of England where tho 
straw manufacture is centred, straw plaiting schools are 
established, and children commence to plait the straw as 
early as four years of age. Tho flexibility and tenderness 
of their fingers aro best preserved by beginning early. 
The children aro usually kept at work seven hours a day 
or longer, besides what they may do at home; tho parents 
receiving payment for tho plaiting executed by their chil¬ 
dren. The sowing of the plaits is carried on in factories 
by girls, who find in it a considerable source of income. 

Tho season of preparation for travel has again arrived. 
Tho most desirable materials are spotted Winsey, a some¬ 
what glossy mottled fabric different from the ordinary 
materials known by that name; another is cr^pe poplin, 
a rather thin crcjjy-looking material, trimming up very 
effectively ; then a material resembling Pongee, to bo had 
in tho most desirable shades of Bismarck, cuir, and mode. 
Besides tho above, there is Moiisse Marine, resembling a 
striped mohair; tho Sulline, a kind of poplin covered 
with tiny stars; tho Sultaue, a mohair striped with satin. 

For travelling costume short dresses aro universally 
adopted, and the two skirts are generally simulated by 
trimming, as it is a saving of trouble, material, and ex¬ 
pense, and is decidedly more comfortable. 

Tho drosses are all gored and made with loose sacks, 
some with close coat, and others with long hanging 
sleeves. 

At all our principal stores costumes of this description 
may bo obtained ready made, or else material can be se¬ 
lected and the suit is made up according to the wishes of 
the wearer. This is certainly a great convenience, and 
in most cases it is less expensive than when attended to 
by a regular dressmaker. These toilettes aro generally 
trimmed with bias silk cut in fanciful devices and edged 
with braid, or else pipings or folds of satin. Tho edge is 
generally notofied out and bound to match tho dress. 
Satin is decidedly tho most fashionable trimming that wo 
have, and it is used on everything. In black it has ap¬ 
peared with a linen back, which gives it firmness, adds 
to its durability, and lessens tho price about one-half. 
This material can bo purchased on tho bias, and is exten¬ 
sively used for dress and sack trimmings. 


In New York the most elegant materials are being 
made up for short walking-dresses. Though black silk 
suits are very much in vogue, light goods very elabo¬ 
rately and gayly trimmed are equally desirable. They 
are considered the most fashionable stylo of dress for 
visiting and receptions, though iu Paris they have been 
entirely abandoned for dressy occasions, and are merely 
reserved for walking and travelling. This we think a 
very sensible decree, for while the short skirt is decidedly 
too cpnvonient to be rejected for street wear, it has not 
the grace of a trained skirt, and is not adapted for even¬ 
ing or grande toilette. 

We were shown at Stewart’s some very elegant Parisian 
suits j ust received. One of a very rich black silk had both 
skirts bordered with a bias fold of Marie Louise blue satin. 
A sack slightly gored accompanied the dress, and was 
trimmed to match. The cost of this suit was $100, which 
is really cheap when we consider that this price is asked 
for a perishable tarlatane, which may probably be ruined 
in one evening. 

More dressy suits were as follows; A lower or under¬ 
skirt of a beautiful shade of violet silk with a narrow 
thread-like stripe of black. The upper skirt was of a 
striped black and white silk, trimmed with a fanciful 
border of’violet silk edged with a most exquisite violet 
fringe tipped with crystal. The sack, loose and but 
slightly gored, was made of black and white silk trimmed 
with violet. Tho sleeves of the sack were long and flow¬ 
ing from tho shoulder; close coat sleeves of violet silk 
completed the costume. 

Other styles of black and white silk were made up with 
brown and blue, the trimmings varied most exquisitely 
and iu the most perfect taste. We pronounce them de¬ 
cidedly the most elegant specimens of short walking- 
dresses we have yet seen. 

The most noticeable feature, both in sack and dresses, 
is the long flowing sleeve. We have given a number of 
illustrations, and will now mention the latest brought 
out at tho Demorest establishment. New York. Tho Zu- 
leka resembles the old Pagoda shape, and is very much 
liked for travelling suits. The Don Carlos is long, open 
to tho top of the arm, and has the lower edge cut in four 
sharp points. This either requires a tight coat sleeve of 
silk, or, for full dress, a puffed sleeve of tulle. The Oda¬ 
lisque is only open to the elbow, rather narrow, and 
trimmed all the way up with jet bands and pendent 
ornaments. 

A new style of peplum, very much in favor at the 
Demorest establishment, is open down the front, and mea¬ 
sures eighteen inches, it then gradually slopes to tho 
sides, which are twenty-seven inches in length ; these are 
also slit up to the waist. At the back the peplum slopes 
up from tho sides, aud then down to tho centre of the 
back, which forms a point of twenty-one inches from the 
waist. It is also open at tho back, and each opening or 
slit is strapped across with fancy velvet or jot bands and 
buttons for the distance of six inches. Tho rest of tho 
trimming consists of a binding of satin or silk, and a 
graduated band down each opening. Tho edge may be 
finished with a fringe or left plain. 

A new slip has just been introduced for children from 
two to four years of age. It may be made either high or 
low necked, is quite pretty, aud the most simple thing to 
make wo have yet seen. It requires but two yards of 
material, and has but a seam down the back and one on 
each shoulder. 

Wo will give a description of other patterns in our next 
number. Fasiuox. 
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finished with plaited ruftie of cr^pe headed by a puffing, 
through which a blue ribbou is run. Large rosettes of 
blue ribbon are placed at the head of each wave. The 
waist is of Cluuy lace, confined by a belt of blue silk. 
Hat of white straw, decorated with flowers. 

NEW EVENING DRESSES. 

{See engravings, page 1C.) 

Fig. 1 is of light sea-green silk, trimmed with bands of 
straw worked with black, and arranged to form afa&Zier, 
or apron piece in front. Large jet buttons are placed 
between the bauds. The front of the dress is formed of 
rows of Cluuy, and bands of straw. A garland of roses 
with leaves is caught on the shoulder, aud is carried some 
distance down one side of the skirt. 

Fig. 2.—Petticoat of blue silk, trimmed on the edge 
with three tarlataue ruffles. The overdress is of tarlatane 
or crepe, either blue or white, drawn lengthwise. 

Fig. 3.—Dress of white silk, tightly gored, aud trimmed 
with quillings of pink silk or cr&pe, arranged as shown 
in the plate. Rosettes of ribbon or velvet are placed be¬ 
tween the rows of quilling.s, in puffs. The edge of each 
goro is cut in a square bound with velvet, and finished 
with a bow or bouquet of flowers. 

CHITCHAT UPON FASHIONS FOR JULY. 

The season of openings has passed and fashions seem 
now to be settled. Though few real novelties have ap¬ 
peared this season, still, beautiful goods abound, aud pre¬ 
sent such a tempting array that it requires a considerable 
amount of self-denial to pas.s them. 

A walk through the palatial store of A. T. Stewart, of 
New York, reveals a long vista of beautiful fabrics grace¬ 
fully draped. Wo see peignoirs, or morning-robes, of all 
the new designs in wool material; the novel .Tapanese robe 
of plain ground, plentifully sprinkled with Flora's bright¬ 
est gems; fresh bright silks for street and evening wear, 
including the now aud peculiar shades of Bismarck, 
sulphur, aud parrot green, in close proximity to the deli¬ 
cate modes and mauves. For morning wear we have 
the cool percales and the richly-coi’ded white with 

their designs of brilliant colors. Then the exquisite 
organdies of the finest textures, aud beautiful as works 
of art; on some aro medallions representing engravings 
caught in among the flowers and scrolls; others, again, 
less pretty to look at but more suitable for wearing, aro 
ornamented with bands and flowers—some in the tunic 
form, others with a broad graduated tablier piece running 
up the back, the ground of a different color from the 
dross, and blooming with the brightest of flowers. Other 
styles are ornamented on each breadth with bright flowers 
veiled in large dusky green leaves, with here and there 
a dead leaf curled and brown. 

For more elegant toilette wo see gaze de CJiambery. 
This resembles a very fine silk gauze, either dashed with 
tiny silken figures or striped with satin, A still more 
novel stylo has fleecy tassels of bright colors woven over 
the material. 

A new department is devoted to children, and passing 
over the infant’s clothing, we find children’s suits which, 
at this season, are mostly otpigut either braided or em¬ 
broidered with white, black, or scarlet, or else trimmed 
with bands of mohair braid fancifully arranged. The 
edges of the skirt are generally notched up aud bound, 
and if a sack accompanies the dress, the edge is also 
notched. All the little dresses are gored, and for boys 
the necks aro furnished with square piqne collars, 
trimmed to match the dress ; or else they are worn with 
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a woven dimity ruff finished with a color to suit the 
dross. In gloves we find a vaauety of new tints, such as 
Bismarck, Vesuve, autumn leaves, and peach-blow. The 
short ones are finished at the wrist with a baud, corded 
on each edge with a dittoreut color; others are scalloped 
on top, aud embroidered with a flower, bird, or bee. For 
evening wear gloves arc exceedingly long, some being 
finished with five studs, equal to eight buttons. 

Probably in no one article is female extravagance car¬ 
ried to greater extent than in the use of costly lace. The 
chief attraction now, in the laco department, is a white 
lace shawl, a mixture of point appliqiU and old ‘point 
valued at $2500. Tho groundwork is of the most exqui¬ 
site fineness, while on it aro worked bouquets aud 
garlands, interwoven with borderings of scrolls aud 
medallions, each racdallion differing from the other, aud 
a perfect study of itself. The two laces now most in 
vogue are tho point and i\\QX>oini applique. The former 
is worked on the tulle or net ground, and is principally 
used for collars, sleeves, trimming, laces, caps, and capes. 
The other style is formed by sewing separate sprays and 
designs of real point on a net ground. This lace is used 
for flounec.s, veils, aud shawls; also for collars, sleeves, 
and handkerchiefs. Honiton, so fashionable a few years 
since, is now rarely seen, and entirely out of date iu the 
stores. 

Among the novelties we find ruffs of tulle from six to 
seven inches deep ; they are plaited and confined with a 
ribbon or velvet about three-quarters of au inch from tho 
edge, thus forming a little ruche close to the throat, be¬ 
sides the deep ruff, which, though reminding us of the 
Elizabethan style, is by no means so full. 

It is out of the question to state that any one style of 
bonnet is fashionable. Tho shapes arc innumerable; 
they are, however, all small. See styles iu the present 
number. 

At tho Tilman establishment. Ninth Street, Now York, 
tho bonnets are exceedingly tasteful. A new material 
has appeared, called beaded tulle. It is really not beaded, 
but spotted over with some kind of luminous gum, which 
glitters like so many dewdrops. This, when made up 
with garnitures of marabout feathers, and chains or pen¬ 
dants, seems as light as air, and is perfectly irresistible. 

The very latc.st style is the Josephine. It is rather 
larger than the ordinary bounets, with flat curtain, aud 
drawn front ; the sides are rounded off, aud it is without 
any strings whatever. Wo do not think this stylo likely 
to take well. Bonnots require strings; they also require 
to be tied under the chin. When fastened at the back, 
under the chignon, it is apt to give the wearer a rather 
vulgar appearance. In fancy articles, at this establish¬ 
ment, we find long pendent necklaces of black or colored 
beads, intended for a low or else a square-necked dress. 

Belts of every description are worked with beads, and 
on some there is a bead fringe a quarter of a yard deep. 
The Sevillane waistband is made entirely of jet, and 
forms five deep Vandykes, each terminating in a long 
pear-shaped ornameut. 

Bronzed and Bismarck leaves arc the novelties for bon¬ 
net trimmings, aud, when well arranged, are exceedingly 
attractive. Sash ribbons aro this season 4 ^f tho most ele¬ 
gant description ; they are very wide, generally of black 
or white grounds, with .sprays and garlands of bright 
flowers thrown over them in'tho most effective manner. 

In the way of hats wc consider Mr. Terry the most de¬ 
sirable authority. The shapes, as in bonnets, aro count- 
loss, and every day brings forth something still newer. 
The most lady-like are of chip or white Neapolitan braid, 
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with pompons oi* bands of marabout feathers, while tho 
inside is finished with a fall bordering of lace intermin¬ 
gled with loops of ribbon. For little boys we see white 
straws with round crowns, tho brims, which are curled 
and turban-like, are entirely covered with velvet. The 
decoration generally consists of a pompon of satiny-look¬ 
ing white feathers, out of which springs a stiff plume of 
some fancy description. Among tho liglitest and prettiest 
hats for misses are tho Snowflakes; these are of linen 
pressed to resemble a Pamela braid, which it does most 
effectually. The shape is a round crown with a mush¬ 
room-like brim. The trimming is a wreath of marabout 
feathers tipped over with colored pendants. Tho binding 
of the hat matches the tips of tho feathers. Tho Idaho is 
the novelty of the season ; this, like the Snowflake, is of 
linen pressed to resemble a braid. It is then covered with 
a gray metallic mixture, which gives it the effect of a 
glossy-gray straw. These goods, we are told, are water¬ 
proof and exceedingly durable. Bonnets have also ap¬ 
peared of this material, and we think they will be ad¬ 
mirably suited for travelling purposes. 

Besides these little fancy head coverings, wo find .straw 
hats of various shapes with wide brims, destined to be 
really a protection from tho sun. These are to be had in 
white, gray, and mixed straws. Most of the straws iu 
ordinary use are manufactured in this country, still very 
many are imported. In some parts of England where the 
straw manufacture is centred, straw plaiting schools are 
established, and children commence to plait the straw as 
early as four years of age. Tho flexibility and tenderness 
of their Augers are best preserved by beginning early. 
The children are usually kept at work seven hours a day 
or longer, besides 'what they may do at home; the parents 
receiving payment for tho plaiting executed by their chil¬ 
dren. The sowing of the plaits is carried on in factories 
by girls, who find in it a considerable source of income. 

Tho season of preparation for travel has again arrived. 
The most desirable materials are spotted Winsey, a some¬ 
what glossy mottled fabric diCferont from the ordinary 
materials known by that name; another is cr&pe poplin, 
a rather thin crcj^y-looking material, trimming up very 
effectively; then a material resembling Pongee, to be had 
in the most desirable shades of Bismarck, cuir, and mode. 
Besides tho above, there is Mousse Marine, resembling a 
striped mohair; tho Sulline, a kind of poplin covered 
with tiny stars ; tho Sultane, a mohair striped with satin. 

For travelling costume short dresses are universally 
adopted, and the two .skirts are generally simulated by 
trimming, as it is a saving of trouble, material, and ex¬ 
pense, and is decidedly more comfortable. 

The drosses are all gored and made 'with loose sacks, 
some with close coat, and others with long hanging 
sleeves. 

At all our principal stores costumes of this description 
may bo obtained ready made, or else material can bo se¬ 
lected and the suit is made up according to tho wishes of 
the wearer. This is certainly a groat convenience, and 
in most cases it is less expensive than when attended to 
by a regular dressmaker. These toilettes are generally 
trimmed with bias silk cut in fanciful devices and edged 
with braid, or else pipings or folds of satin. Tho edge is 
generally notcHed out and bound to match the dress. 
Satin is decidedly tho most fashionable trimming that wo 
have, and it is used on everything. In black it has ap¬ 
peared with a linen back, which gives it firmness, adds 
to its durability, and lessens tho price about one-half. 
This material eau be purchased on tho bias, and is exten¬ 
sively used for dress and sack trimmings. 


In New York the most elegant materials arc being 
made up for short walking-dresses. Though black silk 
suits are very much in vogue, light goods very elal)o- 
rately and gayly trimmed are equally desirable. They 
are considered the most fashionable stylo of dress for 
visiting and receptions, though in Paris they have been 
entirely abandoned for dressy occasions, and are merely 
reserved for walking and travelling. This we think a 
very sensible decree, for while the short skirt is decidedly 
too convenient to bo rejected for street wear, it has not 
the grace of a trained skirt, and is not adapted for even¬ 
ing or grande toilette. 

We were shown at Stewart’s some very elegant Paiisian 
suits j list received. One of a very rich black silk had both 
skirts bordered with a bias fold of Marie Louise blue satin. 
A sack slightly gored accompanied the dress, and was 
trimmed to match. The cost of this suit was $100, which 
is really cheap when we consider that this price is asked 
for a perishable tarlatane, which may probably be ruined 
in one evening. 

More dressy suits were as follows: A lower or under¬ 
skirt of a beautiful shade of violet silk with a narrow 
thread-like stripe of black. The upper skirt was of a 
striped black and white silk, trimmed with a fanciful 
border of'violet silk edged with a most exquisite violet 
fringe tipped with crystal. The sack, loose and but 
slightly gored, was made of black and white silk trimmed 
with violet. The sleeves of tho sack were long and flow¬ 
ing from tho shoulder; close coat sleeves of violet silk 
completed the costume. 

Other styles of black and white silk were made up with 
brown and blue, the trimmings varied most exquisitely 
and iu the most perfect taste. We pronounce them de¬ 
cidedly the most elegant specimens of short walking- 
dresses we have yet seen. 

The most noticeable feature, both in sack and dresses, 
is the long flowing sleeve. We have given a number of 
illustrations, and will now mention tho latest brought 
out at tho Demorest establishment. New York. Tho Zu- 
Icka resembles the old Pagoda shape, and is very much 
liked for travelling suits. The Don Carlos is long, open 
to tho top of the arm, and has the lower edge cut in four 
sharp points. This either requires a tight coat sleeve of 
silk, or, for full dress, a puffed sleeve of tulle. The Oda¬ 
lisque is only open to the elbow, rather narrow, and 
trimmed all the way up with jet bands and pendent 
ornaments. 

A new style of peplum, very much in favor at the 
Demorest establishment, is open down the front, and mea¬ 
sures eighteen inches, it then gradually slopes to tho 
sides, which are twenty-seven inches in length ; these are 
also slit up to the waist. At tlio back the peplum slopes 
up from tho sides, and then down to tho centre of tho 
back, which forms a point of twenty-one inches from the 
waist. It is also open at tho back, and each opening or 
slit is strapped across with fancy velvet or jet bands and 
buttons for the distance of six inches. The rest of the 
trimming consists of a binding of satin or silk, and a 
graduated band down each opening. Tho edge may be 
finished with a fringe or loft plain. 

A new slip has just been introduced for children from 
two to four years of age. It may be made either high or 
low necked, is quite pretty, and the most simple thing to 
make '\vo have yet seen. It requires but two yards of 
material, and has but a seam down the back and one on 
each shoulder. 

We will give a description of other patterns in our next 
number. Fasiuoi?. 







PAIINED SQUARE NETTING, FOR WINDOW-CURTAINS AND AN TI - M AC ASS ARS. 
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In commencing Square Netting, yon begin, with one stitch at the corner, an^ increase b.w 
darning two in one at the end of each row, until yon have done the required width for the Curtain 
or Anti-macassar, and then keep on to that width until the required length is obtained. 
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BY J. STARR HOLLOWAY; 

Author of “ At the Gate,” “ Beautiful Valley,” “ If you Love me why can’t you say so,” etc. 


Published by permission of J. STARK HOLLOWAY, proprietor of Copyright. 
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Do not hurry the time. 
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DO NOT FORGET ME 
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Have stray’d with you, Do not for-get me quite, Do . not for - get me 
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2. You will not miss me, for with you remain 

Hearts fond and warm, and spirits young and bright; 
’Tis but one word—farewell—and all again 
Will seem the same, yet don’t forget mo quite. 
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CHILDREN’S DRESSES.— (S'ce Description, Fashion Department.) 































































































ROBE DRESS< 


From Messrs, Curwex Stoddaet & Brother, 450 North Second Street, Philadelphia. 



mite percale robo, dotted with briuht blue. The lower part of the skirt is ornamented with a rich bordering of 
black and blue. The same design can be obtained in various colors. “ 
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FANCY COMB. 

Ornamented with Loops of Narrow Velvet. 




This trimming can he formed of a piece of pasteboard 
shaped to suit the head, and covered with blue velvet. 
After the trimming is all arranged, the piece can be 
caught on to the comb. 

Fig 2 represents a section of the comb trimming of full 
size. 
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CARD-CASE IN PERFORATED CARD-BOARD. 


JUroim'aZs.—Perforated card-board ; green velvet ribbon; violet ditto; fine gold cord; silver ditto; gold, steel, and. 
jet beads; white sarcenet; white ribbon; card-board ; green.and violet purse silk. 



Fig. 1. Front of Card-case. 


Cut two pieces of per- 
size and shape of Figs. 1 
pieces with violet velvet, 
ihe card-hoard in depth 
er the other piece in the' 
vet, bat not before you 
in steel beads upon tho 
silver across the corners, 
steel and black beads over 
'work over tho violet vel- 
tliread, the border with 
For thro inside of the 
plain card-board, of the 
the preceding, and cover 
white si Hi. Three pieces 
each two and a half inches 
aainch wide, areguramed 
lK>ard, as seen iu Fig. 2. 



Fig. 2. Interior of Card-case. 


fora ted card-board of the 
or 3. Cover one of the.se 
leaving only six holes of 
all round uncovered ; cov- 
samo way with green vel- 
have embroidered Cartes 
velvet. Stretch threads of 
and''work the border iu 
the card-board. The net- 
vet is worked with gold 
gold and black beads, 
case, cut two pieces of 
same size and shape as 
them on one side with 
of w’bite sarcenet ribbon, 
long, and not quite lialf 
on to tho pieces of card- 
Both sides (inside and out- 



Fig. 3. Back of Card-case. 


side of both halves of the case) are edged with gold or silver cord, and tho outside and inside are joined together by 
button-lmlo stitches worked over the cord, with silk of the color of the velvet, that is, green on one side and violet on 
the other. 
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“FOE BBTTEE, FOE WOESE.” 

BT mahton harland. 

[Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1867, by Lours A. Godet, in the clerk’s office of the District Court 
of the United States, in and for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania.] 

(Concluded from page 30. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Sydney sailed for the Orient in December, 
and Mrs. Sydney Bentley was as much lost to 
society for the rest of the winter and through¬ 
out the spring as if she had been his compagnon 
du voyage^ or had entered a convent to secure 
more complete seclusion from the world. 

So said her gay acquaintances whenever the 
absence of the husband and wife from their 
accustomed haunts was spoken of. There 
were several reasons for this retirement other 
than that popularly received as the main mo¬ 
tive of Kate’s non-appearance abroad ; to wit, 
her regret at her handsome partner’s depart¬ 
ure and disinclination to visit alone the scenes 
they had formerly enjoyed in*company. First,, 
these had really lost all attraction to her care¬ 
laden spirit. Next, Eliza’s words touching 
Sydney’s entanglement with Rita Lambert 
were ever with her—“The town is ringing 
with talk about the revived flirtation.” She 
would not afford additional food for scandal— 
pander to the vitiated appetites already busy 
with the story of her husband’s infidelity and 
her iudifl^erence to her neglected condition. 
Besides, her health was anything but firm, 
and there was no prospect of immediate im¬ 
provement. Time and patience would bring 
relief in due season, but Time was weary- 
footed and lagged on his toilsome route, and 
she had not tutored her nature to patient en¬ 
durance. 

Mrs. Risley called one afternoon, late in 
March, to invite her to ride with her, and was 

8 * 


met at the door by the intelligence that Mrs. 
Bentley had not left her room that day, and 
was, the servant believed, more unwell than 
usual. The kind-hearted little woman had a 
sincere regard for her sister-in-law, and it was 
genuine solicitude that sobered her bright 
countenance as she ran up stairs and pre¬ 
sented herself in the invalid’s chamber. 

Kate lay upon the lounge by the window, 
wrapped in a white dressing-gown, and gazing 
with mournful listlessness up at the spring 
clouds, soft and fleecy, with promise of warm 
rains and balmy airs. She started and colored 
faintly, as if interrupted in forbidden reverie, 
when Mrs. Risley tapped at the half open, 
door. 

“Ah, Mildred, is it you? I was thinking 
of you just now, and hoping you were enjoy¬ 
ing this lovely weather. It is unseasonable, 
though, and affects me unpleasantly. I lack 
the energy to move a finger.” 

The confession, so unlike the lately active 
and diligent Kate, struck painfully upon Mrs. 
Risley’s ear. Few things were more to be 
dreaded for one in the speaker’s condition 
than this apathetic disposition of body and. 
mind. 

“I have come to sue for the pleasure of 
your company in my afternoon ride,” she 
said, encouragingly. “It is mild as June 
out-of-doors, and everybody is abroad, walk¬ 
ing or driving. If yon can once reach the 
carriage, you will feel better.” 

Kate shook her head. “ I have had a wear- 
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ing headache all day. I am seldom entirely 
free from headache, now. I think it is be¬ 
cause I rest so badly at night. And when 
the pain leaves me 1 am fit for nothing but 
to lie still and be thankful, in a dull, stupid 
way, that it has gone at last. I could not 
bear the motion of a carriage ; but I am none 
the less obliged to you for your thoughtful¬ 
ness of my comfort.” 

‘‘Headache and sleeplessness!” repeated 
Mrs. Risley, sitting down by the sofa, and* 
taking in hers the dry, thin fingers lying upon 
the pillow. “We must look to this. Have 
you seen the doctor?” 

Kate made an impatient gesture. “The 
doctor! What can he do? What does he, 
or any other man know about a woman ex¬ 
cept what she chooses to tell him ? I can 
manage myself better than he can fnstruct 
me how to do. There is nothing the matter 
that will not come all right, by and by; no¬ 
thing which I cannot bear well enough gene¬ 
rally. Only, to-day, I am weak and nervous, 
and having been, for a wonder, a little lonely, 

I was so foolish as to run on with a string of 
complaints to you, like a spoiled baby. I 
suppose I was betrayed into the folly because 
you are the only friend who has blessed my 
sight for twenty-four hours.” 

The affected levity did not deceive the 
auditor. “You are too much alone!” she 
remonstrated. “You should have accepted 
Anna’s offer, and let her spend at least half 
her time with you. This was Sydney’s wish, 
papa says. He dreaded your being lonely 
more than anything else. He enjoined upon 
papa the duty of seeing you himself every 
day, and of sending mamma and the girls in 
as often. Papa and mamma are out of town, 
you know ?” 

“ Yes. Anna begged leave to stay with me 
while they were away, but Eliza seemed to 
think this hardly fair, and, after all, I am 
fond of a quiet life.” 

“It is not good for you, just now!” per¬ 
sisted the elder matron. “And Sydney will 
be displeased when he hears that his parting 
request has been disregarded. We did not 
understand, at the time, why he laid such 
stress upon it.” 

Kate turned away her head suddenly, while 
a burning flush suffused her neck and the 
cheek visible to her companion. 

“He did not know—he had no idea that 
there was any—that it would be inexpedient 


for me to spend all my time in solitude,” she 
said, with hurried incoherence. “He sus¬ 
pected nothing then. He knows nothing 
now.” 

“ Is it possible ? My dear sister, you amaze 
me! Yet I am greatly relieved, too! I have 
thought it very strange—quite unlike his 
usual loving consideration for your welfare 
and wishes, his watchful care of your health, 
that he should leave you at this time for an 
absence of such length. Anna and I have 
talked the matter over several times, and I own 
to you that we have blamed him severely.” 

“You were unjust,” returned Kate, but 
not with the eager haste generally manifested 
by an affectionate wife in defending her hus¬ 
band from unmerited censure. “I knew that 
he must go; that it would be wrong for him 
to remain here a day longer, and I would not 
throw a straw in the path of his duty.” 

“It is you who were unjust there—cruel to 
yourself and to him !” said the sister-in-law, 
in gentle chiding. “Poor fellow! his heart 
will smite him grievously when he learns how 
you have needed him. You may talk to me 
all day about your fortitude and indepen¬ 
dence of other’s help, and you cannot con¬ 
vince me that you are not suffering hourly 
for the want of his care and petting. Such a 
good nurse as he is, too ! Your conduct was 
very brave, very heroic and unselfish, but 
extremely foreign to the practice of most 
wives. If we haven’t a right to be first in 
our husband’s thoughts—haven’t the best 
claim to their time and attention, where is 
the use of being married ? Shanghai might 
go to Jericho, and all the tea in China and 
America to the bottom of the Red Sea, before 
I would let my Lewis leave me at such a 
time,” continued the little lady, waxing ve¬ 
hement. “I don’t believe there is another 
woman in the city capable of making the 
sacrifice you have done.” 

“None of us can tell what we are capable 
of bearing and doing until our day of trial 
comes,” answered Kate, laconically. 

Without divining the full import of this 
truism, Mrs. Risley was deterred by her man¬ 
ner from pursuing the subject that had given 
rise to the observation. The succeeding 
silence had lasted long enough to be awk¬ 
ward, when Anna’s step was heard upon the 
staircase, and she brought her fresh face and 
pretty spring attire into the room. 

“The greatest piece of news!” she ex- 
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claimed, scarcely waiting to kiss her sisters. 
“Rita Lambert is going to be married I” 

“Ball! I have heard that a dozen times 
before!’’ said Mrs. Risley, incredulously. 

“But there is no mistake this time! She 
has commenced the preparations for her trous¬ 
seau, She showed me her list. Most of the 
dresses are to be bought in Paris, and as to 
lingerie and laces, they throw my modest out¬ 
fit into the shade. She vows that she must 
and will have a velvet cloak and a camel’s 
hair shawl. Her brother-in-law has half pro¬ 
mised to give her the shawl, and she asked 
me if Sydney wouldn’t select it while he 
is in China. She has seen some lovely ones 
that were purchased in China, she says. So 
I am to write to Syd forthwith and broach 
the important matter, for although she is 
going to work in such a hurry, the affair is 
not to come off until September. Still, as 
Rita says, one needs six months, at the very 
least, in which to get decently ready. I de¬ 
clare, she is the most fortunate girl alive! 
She has scores of rich relations who are crazy 
to marry her off, and they have promised her 
all sorts of handsome presents. One old great 
aunt is to have her diamond bracelet broken 
up and the stones reset in a brooch and ear¬ 
rings for her favorite niece, and an uncle, a 
wealthy dry-goods merchant, is to give her a 
point lace shawl, and another aunt the wed¬ 
ding veil’’— 

“ And another the husband ?” queried Mrs. 
Risley, laughing at this breathless rigmarole. 
“ Or has this petty appendage to all the bridal 
magnificence been overlooked altogether in 
the family arrangements ?’* 

“That is just what he is ! a petty append¬ 
age to the wedding finery!’’ cried Anna, 
scornfully. “I wouldn’t marry him if he 
were ten times as rich—and he is a reputed 
millionnaire. He was once a member of Con¬ 
gress, too, and Rita hopes he may secure a 
foreign appointment some day, when she can 
queen it as Madame I’Ambassadrice among 
, kings and nobles. You should hear her run 
on!’’ 

“It is enough to hear you! She didn’t 
mention his name, then!” 

“Of course she did, dozens of times! 
Haven’t I told you? She engaged herself, 
last week, to Mr. Pepper, the nabob, who has 
lately bought Oakwood, the palatial country- 
seat up the river.’’ 

“He is old enough to be her father—a 


withered, yellow little man, who looks like a 
Jew, with his hooked nose, big diamond studs, 
and twinkling black eyes!” was Mrs. Risley’s 
amazed criticism upon the fair Rita’s chosen 
one. “A girl who has had such excellent 
offers. I am ashamed of her and my sex! 
fairly disgusted with such mercenary con¬ 
duct ! ’ ’ 

“ She doesn’t pretend to be dying with love 
for him,” laughed Anna. “She means, ac¬ 
cording to her statement, to secure the best 
portion of this world’s goods she can for her¬ 
self. In her earlier and romantic days, she 
hoped to find money, beauty, and talent 
united; but a long and diligent search for 
these hidden treasures has convinced her that 
the gods bestow these gifts as solitaires —never 
set them in clusters. You can guess how 
she rattles this nonsense off.” 

“She is a heartless, scheming coquette 
who has sold herself for money,” observed 
the married sister, energetically. “ I am glad 
you see through her plausible mask at last, 
Anna! I have never liked her since she 
angled so boldly for Sydney, that first sum¬ 
mer she spent with us at Hawksnest. I 
chanced to overhear a portion of her conver¬ 
sation with him upon the piazza, the evening 
before he left for Saratoga. You remember 
how surprised the rest of the family were 
when he announced his resolution to set off 
immediately for the Springs. The girl posi¬ 
tively shocked me by her daring wiles. She 
almost threw herself at his head, yet she 
looked so beautiful and talked so artfully 
that most men would have fallen headlong 
into her snare without seeing it. Sydney 
heard all her sentimentalisms, and answered 
all her cunning questions, as a married man 
of fifty might have replied to a child of 
twelve, whose pertness amused him. But 
when she had gone up stairs, he came to my 
room and told me what had happened. 

* This is getting to be rather too strong for 
my taste,’ he said. ‘I don’t want to marry 
the girl. If I stay here, 1 must either flirt 
with, or be rude to her. I shall take refuge 
in flight. She is young and inexperienced. 
She will learn wisdom in time.’ ” 

“Why have you never told me this be¬ 
fore?” asked Kate, sharply. 

Both sisters started at the tone. “For 
two reasons, my dear,” rejoined Mrs. Risley. 
“ I did not like to prejudice you unnecessarily 
against Rita. She is a spoiled beauty, whose 
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mother died when she was a child. It seemed 
unkind to say anything about what I was 
convinced was her early disappointment in 
husband-hunting, so long as she remained 
single or disengaged. Beside these scruples, 

I never doubted but that Sydney had enlight¬ 
ened you as to the character of the ‘ flirta¬ 
tion’ to which Eliza had so often referred. 
Women of Rita’s stamp never die with unre¬ 
quited affection. They sear over the wound, 
which is oftener in their self-esteem than in 
their hearts, and”— 

“Marry Mr. Peppers, with diamond pins 
as big as cart-wheels and purses deep as 
wells!” finished Anna. “He isn’t as tall as 
she is by half a head! How could she ever 
look at him a second time, if she had once 
fancied herself in love with our noble, splen¬ 
did, gallant Syd!” 

When the sisters had gone, Kate lay still 
in tiie twilight, thinking over the story she 
had heard. Once in his life, then, it appeared 
that her husband had resisted the enchant¬ 
ments that overthrew his defences at a later 
day. With respect to that earlier entangle¬ 
ment, she had wronged him. He had spoken 
truly in protesting that, up to his marriage, 
he had never known a sentiment of affection 
for the syren that had wrought his subsequent 
ruin. Could there be, also, a grain of truth in 
the solemn asseveration he had pressed home 
upon her memory, in the persuasion “that 
the time might come when it would comfort 
her to remember it ?” 

It had not come yet! She could defend 
him, to his sister, from the charge of neglect¬ 
ing to provide aright for her happiness and 
well-being during the present trying season 
of her life ; might keep up before his relatives 
and the world a brave and comely show of 
wifely duty, but at the secret tribunal of her 
heart he stood a condemned criminal still, 
recommended to mercy by naught save the 
occasional weak wail of the woman’s nature, 
that yet clung with tenacity which Reason 
called infatuation, to the mixed clay and 
metal that made up the idol she had formerly 
worshipped with spirit, will, and reason. A 
stern look—a fierce despair—came over her 
countenance now as she conned, for the 
thousandth time, the history of her married 
life. 

“He has robbed me of everything! He 
took me from my father’s house—from my 
free, happy, hopeful girl-life, with its atmos¬ 


phere of protecting love and tenderness; he 
has torn away the brighter existence I had 
pictured to myself as growing up beneath 
his promised love and care. Stripped of hope 
and love, as well as joy, I am nothing better 
than a piece of dead driftwood at the mercy 
of every wave ; I gave him my all, and he cast 
it from him. Oh, my lost love ! my beauti¬ 
ful, beautiful dreams I my wasted life !” 

The poor, thin fingers could not keej) back 
the tears, and her growing weakness rendered 
her less able, each day, to maintain a sem¬ 
blance of calm resignation to Fate. She was 
not the strong, self-contained woman she had 
been when her husband pleaded vainly for 
her pardon. She could not have looked into 
his eyes, to-day, and told him of her lost 
faith in his truth. She trembled and wept 
in the extremity of her desolation, as the 
feeblest girl might have done. Had she asked 
herself the cause of this distress, she would 
have answered in the same spirit as did the 
consumptive girl whose “Je 7?ier egrette^' is, 
if one of the most egotistical, one of the most 
pathetic plaints upon record. A wasted life ! 
a lost love ! departed faith. Grant the truth 
of these three bereavements, and what has 
earth left in her gift that is worth a glance 
of the depressed eye—the lifting of the 
nerveless hand ? Only Duty, and Duty is a 
grim substitute for Love and Hope. 

“ He will come home when he hears that 
she is married!” she said, in the lessening 
throes of the paroxysm. “It will be several 
months before that happens, and then I shall 
not be here !” 

April passed. May came and went, and the 
long, hot June days brought to the public 
mind alluring pictures of country houses and 
rural, or seaside watering-places. The Bent¬ 
leys would not leave town for the shades 
and mountain airs of Hawksnest so early as 
usual, this year. One and all, they were un¬ 
easy about Kate. Her wan face, sunken eyes, 
creeping step, and fluttering breath awoke 
the serious apprehensions in view of the 
approaching draught upon her strength. She 
surveyed the prospect that alarmed them with 
apparent calmness. Once, she had talked 
openly to Mrs. Risley of her belief that she. 
would not survive her sickness. 

“I have few worldly preparations to make 
for the change,” she said. “It is seldom 
that a wife and mother can be so easily spared. 

I My death will not be a very sad inconveni- 
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ence to any one. You will take Lulu and 
care for her as you do for your own children. 
You have no little girl. I give you mine. If 
her father should—I mean when he shall 
marry again, I think he will respect my wish, 
and let her stay with you. I do not want her 
to be subject to a step-mother’s whims. Your 
rule will be more mild than mine. Sydney 
always said that I was too rigid—that he was, 
at times, afraid of me. It would have hurt me 
to see her learn to shrink from her mother.” 

Mrs. Risley was weeping, while the speaker 
did not shed a tear. 

^‘And your husband?” interrogated the 
former. “ If your presentiment should prove 
to be correct—which I hope and pray may 
not come to pass—what shall I say to my 
poor, distracted brother ?” 

“He will suffer for a little while!” re- 
joified Kate, smiling sadly. “He has a tender 
heart, poor fellow 1 But he will need no mes¬ 
sage from me other than a repetition of what 
I have often said to you—that I never blamed 
him for going when he did. It was the only 
thing for him to do in the circumstances. 
His absence has spared him sorrow and anx¬ 
iety, and he was not made to cope with trou¬ 
ble.” 

About a week after this conversation, as 
Kate was alone, one afternoon, in her up¬ 
stairs sitting-room, the maid—a new servant 
—brought up word that a lady wished to see 
her. She had given no name, and would 
not detain Mrs. Bentley ten minutes, but 
she must see h*er upon important business. 
Languidly wondering at this message, Kate 
ordered her to be showed up. 

A rush of blood bathed her white cheeks 
as Rita Lambert, insolently gorgeous in the 
ripeness of her beauty, sailed in. With her 
blooming complexion, full, laughing eyes, 
and rich, round tones, she seemed to absorb 
what little of vital force yet remained in the 
invalid’s trembling frame. She could just 
incline her head in reply to the gracious salu¬ 
tations poured forth by the intruder, and 
point to a chair more distant from hers than 
Rita had evidently designed to take. 

“As you please!” said Mr. Pepper’s aflS.- 
anced, swimming off to the position designated. 
“I beg your pardon for forgetting, until this 
moment, that you dislike the perfume of 
tuberoses. I never use any other extract. 
It suits my style so well, and I like to iden¬ 
tify myself with one flower—to make its 


essence a part of my individuality. Violets, 
verbenas, and heliotropes are well enough in 
their way, but they are missish—only fit for 
school-girls. How are you, to-day ?” 

“lam very far from well,” rejoined Kate. 
“I must ask you to state your errand as 
briefly as possible. I cannot endure much 
fatigue.” 

“Nor I spare much time! I apa to ride 
with Mr. Pepper at half-past six. I shall 
leave town to-morrow to return no more as 
Miss Lambert. I am to be married in Sep¬ 
tember, from the country house of my brother- 
in-law, Mr. Smythe. You will receive cards, 
and let me assure you, at this early date, that 
Mr. Pepper and myself will account ourselves 
highly honored by your presence on the happy 
occasion.” 

Again Kate bowed, silently. 

Rita opened a white fan, from which fresh 
waves of her favorite perfume flowed towards 
Kate with each sway of the snowy plumes. 
“ I have been very busy all day,” pursued the 
visitor, not hurrying herself in the slightest 
degree. “Settling accounts is generally es¬ 
teemed an unpleasant task, but I quite enjoy 
it. It is such a comfortable feeling to be 
assured that one leaves clean scores behind 
her everywhere. And that is why I am here. 
You have a trifling account against me of six 
months’ standing. You have been laboring 
under the impression ever since the last 
night I spent here that I had won your hus¬ 
band from his allegiance to you—in plainer 
English, that he had been making love to 
me. You were mistaken. I did try my hand 
on him, I confess. It is a habit I have. I 
never see a man who is tolerably attractive, 
that the desire does not seize me to make 
him acknowledge my attractions. I enjoy 
admiration. So do all other women, but 
most of them are ashamed to own it. I tried 
hard to persuade your handsome, brilliant 
husband to find me also handsome arid fasci¬ 
nating. I amused him, and he rather liked 
me. Liked to talk and sing with me, and 
look at me as he did at other good pictures. 
I did not fancy you. I do not like you now, 
but I mean to set you an example of magna¬ 
nimity. When I fell to crying on that mem¬ 
orable night, my head somehow dropped 
against Sydney’s shoulder. There was no 
harm in that. We had known each other for 
years and years. Maybe he patted it—I 
really forget whether he did or not—but he 
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did not talk love to me or kiss me. He was 
as cold as any great-uncle, until he spied you 
standing in the library-door, and then he flew 
into a towering rage with me, charging me 
with having ruined him, calling you an angel, 
and all such extravaganzas. This is the 
naked truth. I ought to have undeceived 
you, then, I suppose. I did feel shocked 
when I heard that he was going off in a hurry, 
to the other side of the globe, for I surmised 
that it was because you wouldn’t live with 
him after what had happened. But it costs 
one’s pride something to make a confession 
like this. I am a fool to do it now, but Eliza 
said you were sick and low-spirited, and I 
thought perhaps my amusing story might en¬ 
liven you somewhat.” 

‘‘You mean that you heard I was a dying 
woman, and the thought of my ill-will made 
you uncomfortable,” answered Kate, in a 
stronger voice than that in which she had 
before spoken. “ I am glad to find that your 
conscience is not altogether callous. You are 
about to marry. I am not surprised that you 
feared to enter your new estate with this un¬ 
confessed sin resting upon your soul. I, too, 
will be candid. Grievous as was your guilt, 
by your own showing, you did not murder my 
happiness. If your feeble hand could have 
crushed it, it would not have been worth the 
trouble of preserving. Mr. Bentley, long ago, 
informed me what was the real nature of your 
connection with him. I am conversant with 
all the facts of the case. I hope the mutual 
confidence of Mr. Pepper and yourself will be 
strong enough to defy the attacks of suspi¬ 
cion and jealousy; that the efforts of your 
rivals to dethrone you in his affections will 
be as ineffectual as yours have proved in this 
instance.” 

She had sat erect in her chair to deliver 
this reply, and now dragged herself up to her 
full height, upon Rita’s rising to go. 

“I might have spared myself the time and 
pains spent upon this business, it seems,” 
said the visitor, still saucily, although her 
rosy cheek had put on a deeper tint, and she 
bit her lip before speaking. “ There is a satis¬ 
faction in doing right for right’s sake, I have 
heard gopd people say. I suppose this act 
will be set down to my account somewhere. 
Good-by. Give my love to Sydney when you 
write.” 

The cook came in, as the billows of tube¬ 
rose odor were rolling down the stairs. 


“Poor Peggy Mohun is in the kitchen, mem, 
in great distress. Her man has been taken 
off to jail, and she has come to ask you the 
what she’ll do to get him out.” 

Peggy had been Kate’s maid in her girlish 
days; had followed her to her new home 
when she married, and herself wedded, a year 
later, a good-looking young rascal of an Irish¬ 
man, who had kept her in hot water ever 
since. 

“ Say that I can see her for five minutes— 
no more !” replied Kate, desperately. “I am 
very tired already.” 

Peggy carried upon her breast a babe two 
months old, and behind her came her mother, 
a respectable-looking body, with another—a 
stout boy of fourteen months, in her arms. 
Peggy’s face was stained with tears, and was 
further disfigured by a large bruise upon the 
left cheek. The mother wore an air of angry 
discontent. 

“ Well, Peggy,” began her former mistress, 
“what is the new trouble?” 

“It’s the ould one, mem I” put in the mo¬ 
ther, before the sorrowing wife could open 
her lips; and, with characteristic Milesian 
eloquence, she proceeded to unfold the case. 
Brian Mohun—“bad luck to him!” had been 
on a “frolic” for a week; had drunk up 
every penny he had in the world; pawned 
his best clothes and his wife’s besides, and 
wound up his list of misdemeanors by beating 
the unoffending Peggy, until her mother’s 
screams—not her own—brought in a police¬ 
man, who trotted off the truculent pater fami- 
lias to the nearest station. The next morning, 
Peggy being unable to leave her bed, and 
ignorant of the need of her doing so, the 
mother slipped out and appeared against her 
promising son-in-law at the justice’s court, 
and, aided by the policeman and the doctor 
who had been called in to dress Peggy’s 
wounds, made out so black a case that the 
prisoner was sentenced to three months’ im¬ 
prisonment in the city jail. 

“Which I never would have give evidence 
that would have hurt a hair of his head, Miss 
Kate ! ’ ’ interposed the sobbing Peggy. ‘ ‘ And 
I shall take it hard of mother to my dying 
day that she took advantage of his being over- 
tahen^ whin she knows there niver breathed a 
kinder man nor he was when he was himself. 
Nor was it kind to the poor childher, the in¬ 
nocents! Their father will be breaking his 
heart for the sight of thim for three long 
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months, and whin he comes out, the disgrace 
will be on him, and the how will he iver 
hould up his head ag’in—he that used to he 
so proud and bould !’’ 

“The disgrace is not that he has been to 
jail, Peggy,” said Mrs. Bentley. “It is that 
he was so wicked and cowardly as to lift his 
hand against you—a woman, and his wife.” 

“It was the liquor, mem!” pleaded the 
wife, eagerly. “He wouldn’t hurt a fly ex¬ 
cept whin he had taken a glass. He was the 
best husband in the land !” 

“Jist to,hear her,” said the angry mother. 
“ Sorra a bit does he care whether she has a 
bed under or a blanket over her, so long as 
he has his tipple ! But for me, mem, she and 
the bit ones would have starved and frozen”— 

“Hush, mother, darlint!” prayed Peggy, 
gently and sorrowfully. “The poor lad is 
down now, and it looks mane to be picking 
up his faults. It’s not for the likes of me to 
stand by and hear them talked of. For he is 
me husband. Miss Kate, and I’ve promised to 
be thrue to him—tlirue till death—and it’s 
like cutting a vein of me heart to go ag’inst 
him. And the baby is the very moral of him, 
mem!” turning the tiny creature towards 
Mrs. Bentley, with maternal cunning, not 
doubting but the resemblance that appealed 
continually to her charity would have its 
effect upon the lady. 

I am sorry to seem unkind, Peggy,” was 
the reply. “ But I honestly think that your 
husband has acted very badly, and that he 
ought to be punished severely. If he loved 
you and your children, he would have con¬ 
ducted himself very differently.” 

“Arrah, Miss Kate! and it’s the sad 
thoughts I have upon me lonely bed of nights. 

I mind the many times I’ve been thried with 
him—and I’ve a timper of me own ! and whin 
he’s come in, a bit the worse for dhrink, or 
jist whin the fit was going off, I’ve been sore- 
hearted and impatient, and spake sharp to 
him. I’m afeared I’ve dhriv him back to his 
cups whin I might a-coaxed him away from 
thim, as ’twas my right to do. For it’s his 
wife I am, Miss Kate, and it was yourself put 
the good word into me month whin I tould 
you I was mailing to marry Brian. ‘It’s a 
solemn thing, Peggy,’ says you. ‘It’s for 
life you are taking him. Through evil report 
and good report’—says you—‘ for better and 
for worse!’ Don’t thry to turn away me 


heart from him now that the evil report and 
the worse has come I” 

“I will do what I can for you!” gasped 
Kate, faintly, “You are a good, brave wife, 
Peggy! But please go now. I am feeling 
very sick and weary !” 

When the maid, alarmed by the woman’s 
report, hurried up to her mistress’ room, she 
knocked several times without receiving an 
answer. Then, undoing the latch softly, she 
peeped in. Mrs. Bentley knelt before her 
easy chair, her face hidden upon her arms, 
sobbing violently, ejaculating brokenly, and, 
to the girl, unintelligibly. 

“But I think she was praying for Mr. Bent¬ 
ley,” reported the girl, afterwards, to Mrs. 
Risley. “She said ‘Sydney,’ three times 
over. And in less than half an hour her bell 
rang, and she told me to send for you and the 
doctor, for she was cruel sick I” 

About midnight Mrs. Risley received her 
brother’s son in her embrace, and took him 
out of hearing of the sick-room. High fever 
and delirium had set in before Kate recognized 
the existence of her babe by look or caress, 
and the danger of supervening convulsions 
was imminent. Only the hired nurse sat by 
the bedside where Sydney Bentley’s darling 
was battling for her life. Her moans and 
cries fell upon dull, unsympathizing ears, 
except when Mrs. Risley and Anna crept to 
the threshold and wept to hear their brother’s 
name repeated in every intonation of love 
and entreaty. 

On the tenth night she grew more quiet; 
ceased to toss and mutter, and finally laid 
still, breathing softly as in slumber. It was 
near daylight when she unclosed her eyes. 
The room was in deep shadow, but there was 
a light in the next one, and low voices were 
audible through the open door. 

“ Her life hangs upon a thread !” said the 
family physician, mournfully, and a woman 
answered, “She will not last through the 
day, in my opinion!” Then they began to 
whisper. 

She was then dying! She had contem¬ 
plated this event with philosophical coolness, 
if not sentimental complacency. But by the 
great terror that fell upon her spirit—the 
horror of loneliness and dread of the judgment 
to come—she knew that she had never un¬ 
derstood what death was. She strove to put 
her hands together; to articulate with her 
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palsied tongue some form of prayer. It was 
the clutch at a straw of a soul drowning in 
the ocean of Eternity, that rolled in cold 
surges higher and higher with each priceless 
second. 

Forgive us our trespasses as we forgive those 
who trespass against us /” 

Nothing else came in response to her despe¬ 
rate effort. Still drowning, the past crowded 
fast and distinctly upon her recollection. 
Implacable, pitiless in judgment and in con¬ 
demnation, she had lived unforgiving, and 
she was dying unforgiven. Quick to see and 
ready to censure her husband’s faults, she 
had never striven in love and faithfulness to 
correct these. Still less had she put them 
steadfastly out of sight, and, by dwelling upon 
his gentleness and generosity, his affection 
for, and forbearance 'with her, so magnified 
the lustre of his fine qualities as to lose sight 
of the spots that disfigured his character. She 
had been no wife to him—but a rigid, un¬ 
sparing critic, whose severity had driven him 
to avert her displeasure by deception, to seek 
happiness in other associations than her so¬ 
ciety. She envied poor Peggy, with her 
bruised cheek and aching, loyal heart. It’s 
like cutting a vein in my heart to go against 
him!” had pleaded the ill-used wife. And 
she, petted, pampered, worshipped as she, at 
this late hour, believed that she had been, 
had banished her husband from home and 
country—perjured herself—lost her life and 
her soul 1 

“As we forgive those who trespass against 
us!” 

He would never know that she had for¬ 
given him; that against her will she had 
loved him always ; that her last thought was 
made up of longing for him and remorse for 
the sorrow she had cost him ; useless regrets 
and vain yearnings for a glimpse of him—a 
word of endearment—a silent kiss ! She had 
chosen to live alone; to suffer without com¬ 
panionship and sympathy. She must die 
alone! Still struggling, she was swept out 
into cold and darkness. 

Tones called her back that might almost 
have pierced the ear of the dead. 

“Kate! my precious wife !” Then a deep 
sob and an impassioned murmur— “OGodI 
spare my best beloved !” 

The least possible tinge of color warmed the 
pallid lips and cheeks; the dark eyes opened 
slowly upon a manly face bathed in tears. 


“Stand back!” ordered the doctor. “She 
knows you I The shock will be too great!” 

“ It will do her good I It has revived her 
already!” cried Sydney, not offering to rise 
from his knees, or to withdraw his arm from 
beneath his wife’s pillow. 

Kate smiled, like a weak, happy child, and 
whispered one word—“ Stay I” 

“ Always, darling!” 

She rallied in the sunshine of his presence 
with a rapidity that won from those who heard 
the particulars of her extreme illness, extra¬ 
vagant encomiums upon the doctor* s skill. 
He had, it was asserted, snatched Mrs. Bent¬ 
ley from the jaws of death—an achievement 
made more arduous by the relapse she had 
had at sight of her newly-returned husband. 
Kate knew better than all this, but she could 
afford to let the world form its own opinion. 

It was enough for her to believe that she owed 
her recovery, under Heaven, to the powerful 
magnetism of the agonizing love that would 
not let go its hold at the bidding of the grim 
enemy himself, and that she purposed so¬ 
lemnly and gratefully to devote that restored 
life, next to that Heaven, to her husband. 

Mrs. Risley had written secretly to her bro¬ 
ther upon learning that he was ignorant of 
the especial need that existed for his presence. 
Within an hour after the receipt of the letter, 
he was on board ship bound for his native 
land. 

And they lived together happily ever after¬ 
ward ? 

I have not said it. Both had great and 
stubborn faults, strengthened by years of 
indulgence, and the eyes of each were fairly 
open to the existence of these in the other. 
Love works miracles, but the progress of these 
improvements is slow. Nor is the agent in 
these transformations the unreasoning, ideal¬ 
istic affection that rarely outlives the first 
half-year of married life. Kate had ceased to 
adore her handsome husband, but the fulness 
of humility and gentlest charity that had 
supplanted idolatry led her to strive to re¬ 
store the warped lines of his character to the 
just perpendicular, win him to complete con¬ 
fidence in her love, and the certainty of her 
lenient judgment of his short-comings; to 
overlook foibles, and do honor to traits that 
were in themselves good and commendable. 

“He may have been weak. It is certain 
that I was wicked. Who am I that I should 
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judge him she had frequent occasion to say 
to herself. 

And from the reflection would arise such 
meekness of spirit; such tenderness of hear¬ 
ing and language as put Sydney upon his 
guard against the besetting sins that might 
wound this kindest, most loving of monitors. 
Of the trying initial period to their domestic 
peace they never speak ; seldom remember it 
except in their prayers. It is not pleasant to 
recall a great agony, although it may have 
been the birth throe of joy as great. When 
the wife was strong enough to bear it, they 
had one long, frank conversation upon the 
subject of their estrangement. 

Once, some months later, Sydney would 
have renewed the subject, beginning with a 
self-depreciating remark. 

Kate checked him by a caress, serious and 
sweet. “That is a sealed book!” she said. 
‘ ‘ Forgiveness without forgetfulness is a mock¬ 
ery.” 


CHURCH OPERA. 

BY DK. J. E. NAGLE. 

A FEW days ago I visited a fashionable 
church in the great metropolis, and had my 
hearing tickled with some church opera. 
The audience was exceedingly select. The 
sexton was an intellectual looking old gen¬ 
tleman, who ignored the presence of every 
person except his acquaintances. Happy ob¬ 
liviousness ! Hence it occurred that I was 
obliged to find my way, as best I could, to 
tlie gallery. The sacred precincts and closed 
pew doors down stairs forbade occupation by 
strangers. Snugly ensconced on the top 
step^. of a passage way to a section of seats in 
the gallery—which I noticed were also private 
property—I cast about for items. The jing¬ 
ling chimes, that had been barbarously man¬ 
gling and torturing music (?) out of the bells 
away up in the steeple, ceased their thrilling 
clangor. 

All became quiet and spiritually soft within 
the consecrated walls. The misty, perfumed 
light stole through the gorgeously painted 
windows, and wavering shadows fell weird 
and beautiful on the rich folds of silk and 
satin, that rustled like a soft autumn breeze 
stirring the leaves in Indian summer time. 
Mellow, dreamy colorings floated with mystic 
beauty through the grand old Gothic church. 
All there was as saintly and glorious as a 
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poet’s fancy could conceive ; so dreamy, so 
beautiful, so luxurious, so soothing, that I 
bowed my head in silence, and my soul in 
dreams. Behold 1 when I awoke, I discovered 
that sleep had been softly embracing me. I 
awoke, to hear 

Tho deep-toned organ call 

To the chapel bells’ sweet chimes, 

And softest music fill the royal place. 

The spirit of some great old master was per¬ 
vading the church. The mysterious soul of 
music seemed to be sobbing and pulsing on 
the floating, mottled beams of light, that 
flitted like ghostly shadows beneath that 
sacred dome. Now, the deep bass tones of 
the organ’s thunder notes pealed and shook 
the house; anon the softest wail of a dying 
music zephyr faintly murmured away its last 
sigh, and calmly died on the twilight’s bosom, 
away off, 

“ So far as hut to seem, 

The faint, exquisite music of a dream 

the moaning tones of the surging music es¬ 
caped and flew far away over the house-teps, 
and were taken up by long, golden arms to 
that crimson cloud that was wantonly flash¬ 
ing and blushing in the embrace of the fiery, 
setting sun. Then, softly and gently, there 
came o’er the senses stealing, the intoning 
of a voice that pervaded, with its exquisite 
melody, every nook of the great church. It 
rose, as the tourist often hears the whisper 
that precedes a storm in the Alps. Louder 
and louder it sung and echoed in cadence 
with the delicately blended tones of the organ. 
Another voice caught up the strain, and 
deeper swelled the organ’s answering notes. 
And yet another bell-like note fell on the ear, 
and the deep-toned bass profoundly growled 
answer in sympathy with the startling thunder 
of the swelling storm. The chant sung and 
sighed along. The anthem rolled its music 
incense to the grand eternal church in the 
skies, and was caught up by the laughing 
angels and echoed there, perchance forever. 

The music ceased. A rustling as of relief 
from the rest, into which our bodies had been 
soothed as by a spell of some master magician’s 
wand—startled us from the quiet that almost 
oppressed us. The spell was broken, and the 
silvery voice of the minister recalled from 
heaven to earth the ecstatic flock before him. 
The sweet tones died away, and he meekly 
bowed his head and rested its Raphael- 
like mould and marble brow on the crimson 
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velvet cushion with golden tassels hanging 
from the corners. His folds of lovely auburn 
liair flashed and sparkled in the glorious light 
of the setting sun. Indescribably soft was the 
ethereal light that flowed from out his large 
and spiritually lustrous almond-shaped eyes. 
He gracefully disposed himself to listen to the 
murmuring and sighing music, that began its 
sweet echoes and entrancing whispers that 
gently stole like sweet memories over* the 
heart. 

And now the choir began the hymn. A 
grand old piece, the dream and glorious con¬ 
ception of one of the great high priests of re¬ 
ligion, a genius of music. But how strangely 
that blessed old gem was ornamented—nay, 
mutilated. The organist seemed to be racing 
his left hand against his right—now. on the 
lower, now on the middle, now on the upper 
bank of keys. The pedals beat and rattled 
like sticks furiously pounded on a bass 
drum. The engineer at the bellows frantic¬ 
ally pumped away, and did not find oppor¬ 
tunity to clear his perspiring brow. How 
dreadfully they labored. Their excitement 
was intense. The very organ seemed to be 
bursting with music. 

In a pew in front of the organ four per¬ 
sons were singing (?). How frightfully that 
first lady opened her month. She ran a com¬ 
promise between a few notes of Old Hundred 
and a stave of Yankee Doodle. Another little 
woman seconded her eflbrt, with a half-sup¬ 
pressed strain from Hail Columbia, and dar¬ 
ing the small, almost indefinable intervals, 
the organist was slurring “See! at thy feet, 
a suppliant bow,” with his right hand; with 
his left played the full band parts of “Cap¬ 
tain Sheppard’s Quickstep.” At least these 
were my suspicions. Now the deep, profound 
bass was turned loose ; then the tenor raised 
his mellow-toned, silvery, trurnpet-like voice. 
All the artists swung along under full press¬ 
ure. “11 Puritani” furnished one sweet 
strain ; “ La Barbier de Seville” had one of its 
quick and sparkling passages admirably re¬ 
hearsed, but, as if half ashamed of such com¬ 
pounding, a short innovation was made into 
Old Hundred, then again the full orchestral 
accompaniment burst out like a storm, and, 
in the rapid transitions, were detected the 
anvil strokes and chorus of a great opera, in 
whose subdued dying sighs were discovered 
a half-disguised, gentle strain from “La Tra- 
viata,” and, as the hymn died away into the 


sublime mystery of a closing musical service, 
the gentle strains of “Still so gently o’er me 
stealing” sighed and sobbed softly through 
the church, entrancing almost to somnolence 
the enraptured audience. 

The exquisite touches of the closing service 
resounded throughout the place. The ugly 
little lady with a long nose and immense, 
cavernous mouth, was straining her facial 
muscles to the utmost tension to accommodate 
her superb voice in its herculean efforts. She 
nearly closed her eyes in her supernatural 
and unangelic efforts. Her bosom surged like 
the blessed waves of the ,green ocean. She 
mouthed at the music. She began her notes 
a little below their keys, and mouthed up to 
and over them, as if in disdain of the inferior 
genius that invented ihe role. What wonder¬ 
ful ornamentation I Then she made a long 
trill; then a run, and coaxed the notes like 
billiard players touch the balls, when they 
make nice •shots and secure long counts. 
Then she sighed a dying trill and rolled her 
eyes meekly to her assistant, who started 
with a bar of music that snapped as if it 
were a bar of steel suddenly broken. 

At last the softened tones died down almost 
into a whisper, and the prolonged notes of 
the last word of the Doxology disappeared 
like a ghost, whose presence had been very 
lovely and pleasing. The soul of music was 
gone ; yet its spirit lingered in my heart, and 
seemed to dwell like a pensive beauty over the 
scene. The church opera was done ; its music 
dead, its spirit vanished with the hearers. 


A YOUNG GIRL’S LOVE. 

WiiAT has woman to give more preciojis to 
man than the love of a young, confiding, and 
unsuspecting heart? Full of life, impressed 
with a consciousness of her own x)arity and 
devotion, she pours forth all the treasures of 
her thought at man’s feet ; she jAans a happy 
future ; she fancies she hears the joyous tones 
of infant voices in the distant horizon of her 
life sweep past like the tone of a distant bell: 
she places her little joys in them—the happi¬ 
ness they must afford her. In fancy she rears 
thf 3 m to brilliant positions ; she makes them 
all like herself, good and pure ; she gives 
them her thoughts; she inspires them with 
her own elevated sentiments, and the hus¬ 
band of her choice with undying love and 
tenderness. 
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ONE’S MOTHER. 

Around the idea of one’s mother the mind 
of man clings with fond affection. It is the 
first dear thought stamped upon our infant 
hearts, when yet soft and capable of receiving 
the most profound impressions, and all the 
after feelings are more or less light in com¬ 
parison. Our passions and our wilfulness 
may lead us far from the object of our filial 
love; we may become wild, headstrong, and 
angry at her counsels or opposition ; but when 
death has stilled her monitory voice, and no¬ 
thing but calm memory remains to recapitulate 
her virtues and good deeds, affection, like a 
llower beaten to the ground by a rude storm, 
raises up her head, and smiles amidst her 
tears. Round that idea, as we have said, the 
mind clings with fond affection; and even 
when the earlier period of our loss forces 
memory to be silent, fancy takes the place of 
remembrance, and twines the image of our 
departed parent with a garland of graces, and 
beauties, and virtues, which we doubt not 
that she possessed- 


REFINEMENT. 

That mind is refined which exercises itself 
by preference on noble things—which recoils 
from impurity, but never looks for it, and, 
where it is possible, eliminates the gross from 
what it sees, and dwells on its purer aspect. 
The mind is unrefined, whatever its Pharisai¬ 
cal pretensions to a discriminating purity, 
that sees only the low and material in things 
which have a fair and perhaps an elevated 
side to them. Refinement is not suspicious 
or jealous; simple minds alone can really 
possess it as a characteristic; and thus it 
constantly sees only fair where others see 
foul, and can sympathize with the one pity- 
stirred human heart in the unwashed multi¬ 
tude, absolutely forgetful that it is unwashed, 
while fastidiousness prides' itself on smelling 
the mould beneath the rose. Refinement is 
poetry ; fastidiousness is often very bare prose 
indeed. It is good to have to do with the 
really refined, whose simple trusting tone 
and manner argue a mind free from taint, 
seeming to say— 

“ By tho pattern of mine own thoughts I cut out 
The purity of his.” 

It is a very different sensation to find ourselves 
with persons who, under studied smoothness • 


and polish, and affected delicacy of expres¬ 
sion, betray a consciousness of all they depre¬ 
cate, and disclose thoughts at work on dead 
men’s bones—with an assumption, moreover, 
that other people’s thoughts are similarly oc¬ 
cupied. 


CLIFFORD ‘‘OF OURS.” 

BY MISS C. 0. 8, 

BALACLAVA. 

Thb night is chilly, the dead leaves fall; 

But I shut my eyes and can see it all: 

Yes, I live once more in your presence bright, 

As I did on that lovely summer’s night. 

How full of sweets was that summer air! 

From the rose, the brier, and lily fair: 

While the lady moon, from a cloudless sky, 

Beamed kindly down upon you and I. 

We had stolen away from that laughing throng. 

With their dancing feet and their voice of song: 

The well-known waltz seemed “ a wail,” and I saw. 
That our hearts were full—we could dance no more. 

The roses saw those tears in your eyes. 

And bore on their dewy leaves your sighs; 

But they tell no tales—they are “secret flowers:” 

Ah, why was I only “Clifford, of Ours!” 

My darling, you knew that my heart was true; 
Though I could liofc tell how it beat for you; 

They had sealed ray lips; there is more than one 
Of Ours who is only “ a yeunger son.” 

Well, the years must pass, and the time will come. 
When Clifford’s lips are no longer dumb ; 

Then I ’ll tell my love! thou I ’ll “ set my pearl:’ 

God bless my dear little English girl! 
****** 

Why am I here, in the morning gray ? 

Who speaks my name? Am I dying? say! 

Who is it by my side I see? 

Is it Howard, or Vane, or Trooper Leo? 

0 Trooper! wipe the blood from my hair; 

How cold is the ground and tho morning air! 

And, Trooper, tell them at home, oh tell! 

How hard I fought ore I reeled and fell. 

Look on my heart, and take, with care, 

A little lock of soft auburn hair— 

Three letters my lips have often prest, 

And the roses she wore on her troubled breast. 

Tell her—bo cautious : I’m sure you can— 

That I died like a brave and a loyal man. 

Let her know where I used to keep and wear— 

Her letters, the flowers, and the lock of hair. 

Say not a word of my gentle birth ; 

Let the tomb door close on the pride of earth; 

But say, when she weeps o’er this solemn scene. 

That I “feared my God”—that I “honored the Queen.” 

The Trooper rose at this last command, 

And touched his cap with his hard rough hand: 
“Peace to his soul!” were the words he said. 

Then he closed the eyes of the valiant dead. 
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BY HENIUETTA J. MYERS. 


The fashionable promenade of L- was 

crowded by a brilliant throng. One would 
scarcely have thought, to see the rich velvets, 
costly furs, and bewitching bonnets, that so 
many of the fair creatures whom they adorned 
had been compelled to go shopping because 
they “positively had nothing fit to wear.” 

Grace Maynard attracted many an admiring 
glance as she moved along, her dark eyes 
sparkling and her cheeks glowing under the 
influence of the frosty air, for hers was a face 
and form of rare loveliness, which wealth and 
taste had joined to decorate. 

Her companion, a tall, fair girl, smiled at 
her earnestness as she spoke of one of the great 
charities of the day, and urged her to respond 
in a manner worthy of her fortune and posi¬ 
tion, to the call which had been made on the 
benevolent in their place of residence. 

“I will, Grade; of course I would not 
think of refusing a request from you ; who 
could, I wonder ? I will put down my name 
for as large a sum as any one; but don’t ask 
me to go with you to see any of your poor 
people; that is quite another thing ; I do so 
much dislike to see or hear anything of the 
kind. Oh, look! Grace, there is that hand¬ 
some Hartley! Isn’t he splendid ? and I know 
he is dying to make your acquaintance.” 

But Grace Jiad paused to speak to a child 
whose shivering form and purple hands had 
excited her compassion. It was a little girl 
who sat on the steps of the dwelling which 
they were passing, and who stretched out her 
hand for charity, while tears stole silently 
down her thin cheeks. 

It was a pitiful tale that met Grace’s kind 
inquiries. No food, no fire; her mother so 
sick, and— 

“ What is the matter, Grace, that you stand 
there ? Give her some money and come 
along. I shall freeze standing here so long.” 

“She is in great want, Ellen; let us go 
w^h her and see”— 

I go! How can you ask me ? I wouldn’t 
for anything, and, besides, we shall be late for 
the concert, now, unless we make haste and 
finish our shopping and get home to dress. 
There, don’t look so ! Of course I do feel sorry 
for her, but there are enough others to help 
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her. There, little girl, is some money. Come, 
Grace!” 

But it was not in the heart of the gentle 
girl whom she addressed to thus pass by an 
appeal for aid which she could bestow ; not 
thus would she disregard the Divine com¬ 
mand which bids us “Do good, as we have 
opportunity.” 

“ I believe you will have to excuse me, this 
time, Ellen,” she said; “I must see what I 
can do for her, poor little thing! Come, my 
dear, I will go with you and see your mother.” 

“0 mamma!” cried the child, as they en¬ 
tered the wretched room, “I have brought 
some one to help you, a perfect angel, mam¬ 
ma! Now you will soon be well.” Ah, little 
Lucy, an angel had indeed come to release 
that patient sufferer from all pain forever! 

The young girl approached the bed and 
gazed with pity and awe on the pale face of 
the woman whose hours she could see were 
numbered. “Have you been long in such 
distress?” she gently inquired. 

“No,” was the reply. “It is only a week 
since the means which I had reserved in bet¬ 
ter days became exhausted, and since then 
a kind neighbor has supplied our wants until 
last evening, when she too fell sick, so that 
this morning we were quite destitute. Lucy 
stole out while I slept. The dear child ! The 
thought of leaving her is terrible ; but for that 
I could rejoice to go; but I have no friend to 
take her, and how can I leave her alone and 
destitute ?” 

Grace gazed with deep emotion on the dying 
woman and the child who clung to her, weep¬ 
ing bitterly. 

“I will take her,” she said. “My father 
is very wealthy, and he has only me ; he will 
not refuse. She shall be my sister, and shall 
want for nothing.” 

“May God bless and reward you,” ex¬ 
claimed the sufferer, gratefully. “He has 
heard my prayers and sent you to our relief;” 
she paused a moment, and then said, feebly, 
“Reach me that little box. Take it, and 
guard it carefully; its contents, as you will 
see, are of importance to her ; and promise 
me that if ever you have the power, you will 
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see her restored to her rights.” Grace pro¬ 
mised, and she sank back with a smile of 
peace and content upon her pallid counte¬ 
nance. 

It was one of the brightest of June morn¬ 
ings, and a fairer scene could scarcelj have 
been found than that which Beech Grove pre¬ 
sented, with its dewy lawn brightened by beds 
of rare flowers, and the fragrant air made 
musical with the song of birds and the tinkle 
of the fountains, wdiose bright drops fell 
sparkling in the sunlight, and the stately 
trees, from which the place was named, 
clothed in all the luxuriance of that beautiful 
month. A lady and gentleman were slowly 
pacing the broad piazza of the mansion. These 
were Mrs. Merton, a young widow who had 
recently purchased the estate, and her bro¬ 
ther, Claude Raymond, who had arrived the 
previous evening, on a visit, after an absence 
of several years in Europe. 

‘‘lam glad you like the place, Claude,” 
the lady was saying in reply to some expres¬ 
sions of admiration on the part of her com¬ 
panion. “I wish I could render it sufficiently 
attractive to induce you to remain with me 
altogether, that is, until you find some one 
worthy of you, and give me a sister to love.” 

“Do not speak of that,” he replied, with 
an expression of pain. “ Since the cruel blow 
my heart received in the desertion of the one 
whose affections I believed to be all my own, 
I have renounced all hope of wedded happi¬ 
ness, A'ou may as well give up the idea of a 
wife for me, for although I have ceased to 
love Aer, I can never love another.” 

“Ah, well,” said the lady, “keep that 
opinion until you have seen my friend Grace ; 
I will venture to say you will not retain it 
longer.” 

“Indeed! we shall see about that; but 
who is this fair lady?” 

“The best and loveliest—but you will see 
her so soon, that I will not try to describe 
her. Her father’s country-seat is just below 
here, and she is my dearest friend, although 
I have known her so short a time, for you 
know I only moved here this spring. Her 
father is a retired merchant, and has but two 
children, Grace and Lucy, who is a little girl 
about eight years old, just the age that my 
Louise would have been. I never see her but 
I think of what my darling might be, had she 
been spared to me. 0 Claude! I can never 


be quite happy again. I can never cease to 
mourn for her.” 

The brother’s eyes grew misty as he noted 
the look of settled grief in the countenance 
once so bright and joyous, and with tenderest 
words was seeking to console her, when the 
attention of both was diverted by the ap¬ 
proach of visitors, two beautiful girls, who, 
followed by a groom, came riding up the 
shaded avenue. 

“Look, Claude!” exclaimed Mrs. Merton, 
“that is Grace Maynard.” The gentleman 
did look, with an expression of admiration 
which his companion did not fail to observe, 
for she watched each change of his counte¬ 
nance with a sister’s fond affection for an 
only brother from whom she had been long 
separated. 

Claude Raymond felt a strange thrill at the 
heart, which he had so long considered as 
blighted, at the sight of that bright young 
face, but he shook his head as he caught his 
sister’s arch smile, and whispered, gayly, 
“Don’t build too grand a castle in the air, for 
I am armed against the tender passion.” 

Mrs. Merton did not reply, for at that mo¬ 
ment the visitors prepared to alight, and they 
hastened forward to receive them. Lucy had 
greatly changed since we last saw her, and 
one would scarcely have recognized the poor 
child whom Grace had been the means of res¬ 
cuing from want, in the blooming little fairy 
who, richly dressed and radiant with health 
and happiness, sat on her spirited white pony 
with the air of a young princess, her sunny 
ringlets brushed back from her broad white 
brow, and gleaming bright as gold beneath 
the azure plumes of her riding-hat. There 
were tears in the eyes of the gentle widow as 
she kissed the beautiful child to whom she 
was so strongly attached, and, after warmly 
greeting her friend and presenting her brother, 
she proceeded to entertain the child with an 
account of the bird she was rearing for her, 
leaving them to form the acquaintance from 
which she hoped so much. 

If Mrs. Merton could have looked into the 
heart of her friend at the close of that auspi¬ 
cious interview, she would have felt perfectly 
satisfied with the impression made by her 
handsome brother, while he secretly acknow¬ 
ledged that his heart might be a little less 
invulnerable than he had imagined ; nor did 
this conviction lose strength as the delightful 
summer days glided by, and he became more 
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familiar with the noble mind and gentle heart 
which had so charming a dwelling-place, until 
he was ready to declare, 

“ I love thee for thy beauty, 

But not for that alone; 

I have watched thy heart, my darling, 

And its goodness was the wile. 

That hath made me thine forever”— 

And Grace, although no words had yet told 
her how dear she was to him, yet read, with 
woman’s intuition, the looks and tones which 
filled her innocent heart with such exquisite 
emotions, and dreamed away the sunny hours 
in blissful thoughts of the present, and an¬ 
ticipations of the future, until the coming of 
the cloud which seemed to shut out all the 
brightness from the young life. 

One day, while on a brief visit to the city, 
she was sitting at an open window conversing 
with an old schoolmate, when, catching a few 
words of a passer-by, she looked up to meet 
the eyes, whose every glance was dear to her, 
turned toward her with the indifference of a 
perfect stranger, while, as the lady at his side 
addressed some remark to him, Grace caught 
the words in reply, “It was when I was in 
the country, and so dull.” The indignant 
blood rose to her cheeks as she mentally con¬ 
nected the words with his acquaintance with 
herself, but the next moment her sense of 
justice caused her to reflect, “It cannot be 
that he saw me, and I ought not to attach any 
importance to his words without being certain 
of what he spoke.” 

“Well, Grace,” cried her friend, merrily, 
“what makes you so silent ? Did that elegant 
Mr. Raymond fascinate you with a single 
glance? If he did, I don’t much wonder at 
it, for all the ladies are in raptures over him, 
except myself, of course,” she added, laugh- 
; “but it will do them no good, for he 
is soon to be married to Miss Thorne, the 
belle of our city, to whom he was engaged 
before he left this country.” 

“Left the country?” repeated Grace. 

“Why, yes; don’t you know that he has 
just returned from Europe ? But I forgot that 
you have been in the country so long as to be 
quite behind the times. He has been abroad 
for two years, and only returned in June, and, 
being as wealthy as he is handsome and well- 
informed, it is not surprising that so many 
are trying to win him. I am not sure but I 
should have entered the lists myself if it had 
not been that, being an intimate friend of his 


bride elect, I was warned in time that it 
would be useless.” 

Grace scarcely heard her, for the blow which 
had fallen so unexpectedly and heavily upon 
her heart almost bewildered her. She had been 
disturbed by no doubts ; she had believed in 
his love with the trusting serenity of a heart 
which has known no sorrow, and she could 
scarcely believe in the reality of this sudden 
destruction of her cherished hopes. She tried 
to smile at the raillery of her friend, who play¬ 
fully maintained her belief that Grace had lost 
her heart at the first glance of those eloquent 
eyes, while, in the depths of that anguished 
heart, she felt that the words so carelessly 
spoken possessed a truth of which the speaker 
little dreamed. The servant, who at this mo¬ 
ment announced a visitor, seemed to her a 
real benefactor, in thus affording her an excuse 
for taking a hasty leave, for she longed to be 
alone that she might, unrestrained, weep over 
this bitter trial. How could she, looking back 
on the past few weeks, believe what she had 
just heard ? But then, her informant was one 
in whom she had perfect confidence, and had 
he not passed her by with the cold glance of a 
stranger—and with that beautiful woman at 
his side? “I will think of him no more,” 
said the weeping girl to herself; “ I will not 
suffer an unreturned love to render me miser¬ 
able; I will forget this foolish dream, and 
enjoy the happiness that still remains to me,” 
and then, by way of making a good begin¬ 
ning towards keeping this wise resolution, 
she burst into a flood of tears, and wept until 
the passion of her grief exhausted itself. 

Her tender father noticed, as the time passed 
by, that the voice of his darling no longer rang 
through the lofty rooms in the joyous songs 
which he so loved to hear, and that tears 
seemed ever just ready to start from the eyes 
which had grown so sorrowful as to scarcely 
seem to belong to his “Sunbeam,” as he had 
always called the daughter, who was the pride 
and joy of his heart, and wearied himself with 
fruitless endeavors to restore the spirits which 
appeared to have wholly departed. 

Mrs. Merton was sitting in the pleasant 
little room where she usually passed her morn¬ 
ing hours, when her brother entered with a 
countenance so changed from the frank and 
pleasant expression which it was accustomed 
to wear, that she inquired, with some anx¬ 
iety :— 
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‘•What is the matter, Claude? Have you 
heard any unpleasant news ?” 

“No, nothing new,” he replied, moodily, 

“ only a repetition of the bitter lesson which 
I might have learned the first time.” 

“Claude !” exclaimed his sister, “it is not 
possible that Grace has refused you ? I can¬ 
not believe that she would so trifle with any 
one, certainly not with you.” 

“No, Mary, she has not refused me in so 
many words. I perceived the change in her 
manner in time to save me that pain, but she 
saw that I was about to speak, and, with true 
feminine art, gave me to understand that it 
would be useless. Of course she has nothing 
to reproach herself with,” he added, bitterly, 
“she had never promised to become my wife. 
They are all alike, and I was a fool to be de¬ 
ceived a second time.” 

“Do not speak thus,” said Mrs. Merton, 
earnestly.' “There must be some misunder¬ 
standing which will be cleared up, and I 
shall yet see the two that I love best happy 
together.” 

“Say no more,” he interrupted, in a tone 
of passionate grief, “for I cannot bear it. I 
thought my heart had been schooled to bear 
anything, but I find myself weak as a child 
before this bitter disappointment. I shall re¬ 
turn to Europe by the next steamer that sails, 
for I cannot endure to remain where every¬ 
thing is continually speaking to me of the 
happiness which has eluded me, just as I be¬ 
lieved it to be within my grasp.” He paused 
a moment, and then added, with an effort to 
speak calmly, “Let us say no more now. I 
brought along our letters as I came from the 
village. There are two for you. I will go to 
my room to read mine,” and he was moving 
toward the door when he was recalled by a 
faint cry, and turned to see his sister gaz¬ 
ing wildly at a note which shook in her hand 
until it fell fluttering to the carpet, 

“What is it, Mary?” he asked, as he 
stooped to pick it up, but she only pointed to 
the seal, unable to speak. Hastily bringing 
her a glass of water, he entreated her to be 
composed, and if trouble or danger threatened 
her, to confide in her brother, who was ready 
to assist or defend her against anything. 

“You quite mistake,” she replied, as with 
a great effort she regained some degree of 
composure. “It was the shock, the sudden 
hope which overcame me. Look !” she con¬ 
tinued, holding up the dainty note, “ it is the 


seal that my husband always used, and I had 
placed it on a ribbon round the neck of my 
child on the very day that I lost her. Read 
it—I cannot, I am almost wild when I think 
of what it may contain.” 

The gentleman tore off the end of the enve¬ 
lope, and, drawing forth the note, hurriedly 
perused its contents ; but a look of keen dis¬ 
appointment came to his eyes, although even 
then they lingered for an instant lovingly on 
the signature. “Dear sister,” he said, “I 
grieve to say it contains no clue. It is only 
a line thanking you for the books which you 
sent last evening to Maynard Park.” 

“No clue,” repeated the widow, trembling 
with irrepressible agitation. “Claude, how 
can we tell by what means that seal may 
have come into her possession ? It was made 
to order in Paris, and I do not think that 
there is another like it. Let us hasten to her, 

I must know at once if there is any hope. I 
will search the world over till I find my lost 
child.” 

At such a moment the brother thought not 
of his own feelings, and within the hour they 
were ushered into the room where Grace sat 
quietly reading to her father. Mrs. Merton 
stayed for no greetings, but, hastening di¬ 
rectly to Grace, extended the note towards 
her with the breathless inquiry :— 

“Where, where did you get this seal ?” 

“It is one which belongs to Lucy,” replied 
Grace, looking at the seal and then at her 
visitor with much surprise, for she had never 
thought of Lucy in connection with the child 
of whom her friend had sometimes spoken, 
but which she had thought had been taken 
away by death. “ I used it this morning, in¬ 
stead of my own, by mistake.” 

Mrs. Merton sank into a chair and looked 
appealingly at her brother, who, seeing her 
inability to proceed, came forward and said, 
gravely, “My sister recognized the seal on 
your note. Miss Maynard, as one which be¬ 
longed to her husband, and which was worn 
by her child on the day she was, as we be¬ 
lieve, stolen.” 

“Stolen!” echoed Grace ; “ was the child 
stolen ? I always thought it had died.” 

“No, it disappeared on the tenth of July, 
six years ago.” 

Grace ran and threw herself into the arms 
of her friend, exclaiming, with tears of joy, 
“Lucy! Lucy! Oh, my dear Mrs. Merton, 
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hoiv can it be possible that I should be so 
happy V*" 

“ Grace I’^ exclaimed Mrs. Merton, “in 
mercy explain yourself.* Why do you speak 
of your sister now, and where did she get the 
seal?’’ 

The young lady rose and touched the bell, 
and bidding the servant who answered it 
send Lucy to her the instant that she returned 
from her ride, she turned, with her counte¬ 
nance beaming with the most exquisite de¬ 
light, and said:— 

“ She is not my own sister. Oh, my friend, 
does not your heart tell you who she really 
is?” 

“Speak!” cried Mrs. Merton. “Tell me 
at once; I cannot bear this suspense.” 

“I will show you,” said Grace ; “wait an 
instant,” and she liew to bring the box which 
had been Lucy’s sole legacy from the woman 
who had filled a mother’s place to her for 
nearly four years of her helpless childhood. 
“See!” she cried, “this box, with its con¬ 
tents, was intrusted’to my care by the woman 
at whose deathbed I adopted Lucy as my 
sister. This will explain,” she added, draw¬ 
ing out a paper and handing it to her father, 
who proceeded to read it aloud. 

It was a carefully-written statement to the 
effect that on the 11th of July, 18— (a date 
six years back), a gentleman had brought 
Lucy to the writer, and engaged her to nurse 
her, stating that his wife had recently died, 
and that he wished to place his child in the 
country, where it would receive good care for 
a few months, which he intended to pass in 
travelling. He remained a few days, saw 
that everything was arranged for the comfort 
of the child, and then went away, leaving a 
considerable sum of money, and promising to 
return in a few months ; but she never saw 
him again. She kept the child, who had 
soon crept into her heart with her winsome 
ways, and had cheerfully worked for its sup¬ 
port, and loved it as if it had been her own. 
Distressing as the thought of separation from 
her had been, she had still made such efforts 
as she could to find the child’s relatives, but 
without success. Now that her failing health 
warned her that her darling might soon be 
left with no earthly friend, she had prepared 
this account in the hope that it might, with 
the clothes and ornaments which she wore 
when she was placed in her care, and which 
she had carefully preserved, prove useful in 


establishing her identity, should Providence 
ever bring her in contact with her friends. 
To this was added a minute description of the 
gentleman and the child as she first saw them. 

Mrs. Merton had listened with breathless 
interest, and now seizing the box she drew 
forth the garments, which she at once recog¬ 
nized as those in which she herself had dressed 
her darling on the morning of that dreadful 
day. There could be no mistake—the corals 
alone would have convinced her, for they 
bore on their clasps the same device as the 
seal which had been the means of this blessed 
discovery ; and, overcome by the blissful cer¬ 
tainty, she sank into her brother’s arms in¬ 
sensible. 

But she soon recovered, to meet the caresses 
of the child whom she had so long mourned— 
the little daughter whom she had vainly 
sought for far and near. Clasping her re¬ 
covered treasure in her arms, she knelt and 
thanked God fervently for the great happi¬ 
ness so unexpectedly granted her, while her 
friends, with joyful tears, joined in her glad 
thanksgiving. 

When their joyful excitement had some¬ 
what subsided, Mrs. Merton gave an account 
of the circumstances attending the loss of her 
child:— 

“My husband died, she commenced, “when 
our Louise, for that is her real name, her 
benefactress doubtless mistaking it, from her 
baby accents for Lucy, was but a few months 
old, and as my own fortune, independent of 
hers, was very large, there were not wanting 
many who professed great admiration and love 
for its possessor. There were a few among 
them whose sincerity I could not doubt, bnt 
I had truly loved my husband, and could not 
soon forget him. There was one who refused 
to accept the only answer I could give him, 
and who persevered in his addresses with a 
pertinacity which led to many a jesting re¬ 
mark among our mutual acquaintances. It 
was to me, however, a source of fear as well 
as regret, for he sometimes hinted at taking 
desperate measures in order to win my hand. 
It was at this time that my little one disap¬ 
peared. Oh, my darling, my precious child !” 
she exclaimed, breaking off in her story to 
press her child once more to her heart, while 
she covered its wondering face with tears and 
kisses, “how did I ever survive that dreadful 
time ? How did I live through the dreadful 
suspense, the desolate years which followed ? 
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Blessings on the heads of those friends whom 
Providence raised up to save you from the 
evils which a torturing fancy would so often 
picture my cherished child as suffering. I 
had sent her with her nurse,” she went on, 

“ for her morning walk in the park, and being 
engaged with company, did not miss them for 
several hours, when one of the servants, who 
was sent to see what detained them, found 
the nurse bound to the rustic chair in which 
she was sitting—alone. To our frantic ques¬ 
tions the poor girl could only reply that, as 
she sat watching the child as she played with 
the pebbles on the path, she was suddenly 
blindfolded and bound by some one whom 
she did not see, as they approached her noise¬ 
lessly from behind, and, being in a secluded 
spot of the grounds, her cries were unheard, 
and thus the kidnapper got a start which in¬ 
sured the success of his scheme. She heard 
the child say, as she called to it not to leave 
her, ‘Dalton, give Looey a ride?’ then the 
rapid tramp of a horse at a little distance— 
and that was all. 

“My suspicions were thus immediately 
fastened on Ralph Dalton, my dreaded suitor, 
whom I saw no more, but from whom I re¬ 
ceived in a few weeks the first of a series of 
letters, informing me that only as his wife 
could I ever hope to regain my child. The 
thought which had sometimes crossed my 
mind that his intellect might be a little dis¬ 
ordered, was confirmed by his incoherent 
epithets, and, aided by my friends, I at 
once commenced a diligent search for him, 
believing that to be the most likely means of 
recovering my child; but just as our efforts 
seemed about to be crowned with success, we 
saw in a newspaper an account of his sudden 
death. 

“I left my home and spent years in search¬ 
ing for her, but all in vain until this happy 
day. And now, my beloved friend, liow can I 
express my gratitude for your goodness to my 
child when she was friendless and in want ? 
As long as I live I shall thank and bless you ; 
and Louise shall always regard with a sister’s 
love, her own and her mother’s benefactress I” 

The astonishment and delight of Louise at 
the exciting scene in which she found herself 
of so much consequence had scarcely known 
bounds, and now, as her uncle tenderly ca¬ 
ressed her, she returned his kisses with inter¬ 
est; but presently she said, “Uncle Claude, 
I didn’t see the pretty gray horse at the door. 


that you were riding when we met you ; and 
what did you mean by asking Williams where 
Mrs. Merton lived; just as if you didn’t 
know. I think it is very strange.” 

“I came with your mamma, in the car¬ 
riage, Lilly,” he replied; “and I have not 
seen Williams to-day. I do not understand 
you, my dear.” 

“Now you are trying to tease me,” said 
the child, pouting; “but Williams saw yon 
riding towards mamma’s, and you asked him 
the way, and you never spoke to me, and you 
said that you had just come from L-.” 

Claude Raymond sat down the child and 
sprang to his feet with an expression of the 
most rapturous joy. “My Uncle Frank !” he 
exclaimed, and was gone before they could 
ask him a question ; but their surprise had 
scarcely abated when he returned, accompa¬ 
nied by a gentleman, who, but for the few 
lines which Time had written on his forehead 
and the gray hairs which gleamed amid his 
bright brown docks, could scarcely be distin¬ 
guished from the nephew, who bore to him a 
resemblance so extraordinary as to have oc¬ 
casioned many mistakes, though never before 
one so serious as that which had caused so 
much misery to Grrace and her lover. 

Mr. Maynard came forward to receive the 
stranger with the politeness from which no 
surprise could startle him ; but Grace’s self- 
possession quite forsook her, and, springing 
towards Claude, to whom Louise’s mistake 
had given the key to her estrangement, she 
exclaimed, “Then it was him I saw! and he is 
engaged to Miss Thorne I Oh, can you forgive 
me for so doubting you?” Then suddenly 
recollecting herself, and considering the in¬ 
terpretation which her friends must place 
upon her unguarded exclamation, she hurried, 
from the room, overwhelmed with blushing 
confusion. Hastily retreating to the draw¬ 
ing-room, she sank into a chair and buried 
her face in her hands in a tumult of emotion 
that sent the eloquent blood to her cheeks 
and happy tears to her eyes, and thus her 
lover found her a few moments later. She 
felt, even before she saw, the tender “smile 
that beamed upon her,” and starting up she 
exclaimed, “I did not mean—you must not 
think”—and then paused in embarrassment 
too great for words. 

“Dearest Grace,” he said, clasping one of 
the fluttering hands which vainly sought to 
shield her blushing face, “ beloved of jny 
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heart,’ let me tell you how much I love you ; 
how, from the happy home iu which I first 
beheld you, I have cherished your bright im¬ 
age. I love you, dearest, with the strong 
aiOfection of a heart strengthened by suffering, 
and which concentrates on you its ‘ last love, 
its sweetest and its best,’ all the deep tender¬ 
ness, and passionate love of its nature. May 
I hope that it is not in vain ? Can you love 
me well enough to he my wife ? Look up, 
light of my eyes, and make me happy by one 
precious word.” 

The sweetest music he had ever heard 
seemed to breathe in the tone of her low re¬ 
ply, as she gave one timid glance into his 
eyes, and then hid her face on his breast. 

Their friends had been at no loss to conjec¬ 
ture the nature of the errand on which he had 
hastened from the library after Grrace’s hasty 
exit, and were therefore prepared to receive 
the young couple, on their return, with their 
blessings and congratulations. “See to it, 
young man,” said Mr. Raymond, as, after 
kissing his future niece, he turned to shake 
hands with Claude, “that you always con¬ 
duct yourself in a manner to do credit to the 
uncle who will doubtless be henceforth recog¬ 
nized as the author of any misdeeds which 
you may choose to commit.” Claude Ray¬ 
mond gazed with proud tenderness on his fair 
betrothed, and answered, earnestly, “While 
I live I will endeavor to prove by my every 
action how great is my gratitude to that be¬ 
nign Power which has crowned a life of bless¬ 
ings with this precious gift.” 


THE POETRY OE LIFE. 

The present life is not wholly prosaic, pre¬ 
cise, tame, and finite. To the gifted eye it 
abounds in the poetic. The affections which 
spread beyond ourselves, and stretch far into 
futurity—the workings of mighty passions, 
which seem to arm the soul with an almost 
superhuman energy; the innocent and irre¬ 
pressible joy of infancy; the bloom, and 
buoyancy, and dazzling hopes of youth; the 
throbbings of the heart when it first wakes to 
love, and dreams of a happiness too vast for 
earth; woman, with her beauty, and grace, 
and gentleness, and fulness of feeling, and 
depth of affection, and blushes of purity, and 
the tones and looks which only a mother’s 
heart can inspire—these are all poetical. It 
is not true that the poet paints a life which 


does not exist. He only extracts and concen¬ 
trates, as it were, life’s ethereal essence, 
brings together its scattered beauties, and 
prolongs its more refined but evanescent joys. 


INTO THE SHADOWS. 

BY CLIO STANLEY. 

I. 

Clear recollection gathers hack 
The light of other years, 

Giving a mystic hint, perchance, 

Of vague, forgotten fears, 

And bringing to our happy eyes 
Sad influence of tears. 

Twin holidays, that held the winds 
In sweet couteutedness— 

That brought the anemone to bud 
Within the wilderness; 

Ah me! I thought their wealth of joy 
Could never grow to less! 

But swift the shadow stole across 
My path, and left the gleam 
And golden glory, and the love 
In eyes that in their beam 
Had taught my soul some new delight. 

But known now as a dream, 

II. 

The sunshine’s on the eastern hill. 

The meadow lark is singing out. 

And through my thoughts those blessed notes 
Are wandering about. 

Oh, passing strange that we should live! 

Oh strangely sweet ’twill bo to die! 

Since all the bliss that might have been, 

Was buried in a sigh. 

To-day, while toiling up the hill, 

I found a bnnch of bitter-sweet. 

And suddenly the sight withheld 
My wayward, climbing feet. 

A weed you call it, and you sneer 
That such a thing should hold me still; 
Your memory, unfaithful, heeds 
Not flowers on a hill! 

But mine—Alas, how dear the day 
You crowned my lifted forehead there, 
With blossoms gathered by the way, 

A handful fresh and fair ! 

Yet all the sweetness perished there; 

The bitterness is mine to-day ; 

Each fairest memory haunted by 
That shadow by the way. 

Her life fades slowly; day by day 
She fondly calls her glad hours back 
To cheer the present that begins 
To look so cold and black. 

The joy has all been hers, while you 
Have been a slave to daily fear; 

And 1, beloved ! my life has been 
Within the shadows drear. 







MY FIEST SUMMEE AT SAEATOGA. 


BY MARY 0. BRISTOL]. 


I HAD just graduated at Madam D-’s. 

My scliool days were now over; and, with 
bright anticipations of the future, I returned 
to my city home to find my mother and sis¬ 
ters busily engaged in making preparations 
for their summer campaign. There were three 
of us sisters; Louise, Kate, and I. Louise 
had just made what the world called a bril¬ 
liant match. True, the man she married was 
forty-five, and a widower; but he was rich; 
and now Louise could wear velvet, and dia¬ 
monds, have her box at the opera, and was 
already mistress of a princely establishment 
up town. And now that my eldest sister was 
thus satisfactorily disposed of, my mother had 
decided that I was to accompany her and sis¬ 
ter Kate to Saratoga. Now I had a dear old 
aunt in the country who often visited us, and 
at whose house I spent my last vacation ; and 
had my mother permitted it, I would a thou¬ 
sand times have preferred going to the sweet, 
quiet country and spending the summer with 
her, to going to Saratoga. But my mother 
had decided that I was to go, and as her word 
was law in my father’s house, I knew it was 
useless to offer any opposition; and so sub¬ 
mitted with the best grace I could. My father 
was a good, hard-working man, who spent 
most of his time down town, either in his 
counting-room or overlooking his clerks. He 
seldom interfered with any of my mother’s 
arrangements ; seldom went out with her, or 
took any recreation. While we were making 
preparations for our summer trip, noticing 
how care worn and anxious father looked, I 
remember saying to him one day, ^‘Father, 
you must go with us to Saratoga, this year; 
I know it will do you good, for you need 
rest so much.” And well do I remember, 
as if it was but yesterday, his characteristic 
reply. 

“I go, child! You don’t know what you 
are talking about. Where would the money 
come from, if I should leave my business and 
go off ■pleasuring with you and your mother ?” 

‘^But, father,” I said, “if you will not go 
with us, let me stay and keep house for 
you while the rest are gone; you will be so 
lonely!” 

^No! no! child, that will never do; your 


mother intends to close up the house. I shall 
take my meals down town, and only come 
home to sleep.” 

I wonder if my mother and sisters eveb 
realized what great sacrifices he made for 
-them, for us all. 

A few weeks more and we found ourselves 
snugly ensconced in one of the most fashion¬ 
able hotels at Saratoga. And my mother 
seemed to enjoy it all so much, and to feel 
perfectly at home among the crowds of dash¬ 
ing people who were constantly coming and 
going. And my beautiful sister Kate was in 
her element. She was gay, fashionable, had 
scores of admirers, and was the life of the 
gay circle in which she moved. And I en¬ 
joyed it, too, in my own way, for it was all 
new to me. I knew but little of fashionable 
life except what I had learned at boarding 
school, or from my two older sisters who had 
so often pictured to me the summer they had 
spent at the various fashionable watering 
places in the most glowing colors. Perhaps 
I ought to tell the reader, before I proceed 
farther, that I was not a beauty like my sister 
Kate, but, like my father, rather plain looking. 
And I was not fond of dancing either, was 
not witty or brilliant in conversation, but, on 
the contrary, rather silent and shy. Occa¬ 
sionally I received little courtesies from un¬ 
married gentlemen, but I always set it to the 
account of my being a sister of the beautiful 
Miss Wilmot. But, as I said before, in my 
own way I enjoyed it all very much. I some¬ 
times think even more than my gay, light¬ 
hearted sister. I have often sat for hours 
in some shaded nook of the brilliantly lighted 
saloon, and watched the gay forms as they 
flitted past me without one feeling of jealousy 
or envy. I would not have gone through 
what they did for the world. It would have 
tired me to death. And all the new faces I 
saw, too, were such a study for me. 

There was one couple which particularly 
attracted my attention the first time I saw 
them. It was a Mr. and Mrs. Weston, whose 
home was in Georgia, but who were spending 
the summer at the north. The lady was a 
pale brunette, dark hair and eyes, tall, 
highly accomplished, dressed elegantly, and 
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was to me by far the most interesting woman 
I had ever met. And her husband, too, was 
a noble-looking man; a very prince among 
men, and so devoted to his young wife 
that I had at once set them down as a newly 
married pair. I afterwards learned that she 
had been a wife some five years. The more I 
saw of her, the more interested I became in 
her, for there was something about her I 
could not comprehend. 

Mr. Weston was untiring in his devotions 
to his young wife—was unhappy when she 
was out of his sight for a moment, and when 
she was with him seemed to have eyes and 
ears for no one else. But the ever sad ex¬ 
pression of her dark beautiful eyes, and the 
way in which she received his affectionate 
attentions, caused me, young as I then was, 
and little as I then understood of the workings 
of the human heart, to fear all was not right. 
It seemed to me she endured rather than re¬ 
ciprocated his attentions. 

I said that from the first I was strongly 
attracted towards Mrs. Weston, and I believe 
that the attraction was mutual. How many 
pleasant mornings I passed in her room while 
her husband was playing at his favorite game 
of billiards, and my sister Kate was out rid¬ 
ing, walking, or entertaining her fashionable 
friends in the drawing-rooms below! Some¬ 
times they invited me to join them, but I 
always begged to be excused, preferring to 
spend my mornings with my new found 
friend. 

Little Susie Wheaton, too, was a favorite of 
Mrs. Weston; something she said to her one 
morning gave me a slight clue to the mys¬ 
tery I had been long trying to solve. Susie 
and I had brought in our worsted-work that 
morning, and we were having such a nice, 
oosey time. Mrs. Weston had been teaching 
us a new stitch. While we sat talking, she 
got up and went to a bureau and brought out 
the little casket which contained her jewels, 
unlocked it, and seemed to be looking for 
something; I think it was a worsted needle. 
Never shall I forget Susie’s look of surprise 
when she lifted the lid of the casket. She 
had probably never seen as many costly jew¬ 
els together before. I am sure I had not; but 
I cared less for such things than Susie. 

^‘Oh, dear Mrs. Weston, how beautiful! 
how splendid! and are they all yours ? and 
were they all presents from your husband?” 
she eagerly inquired. 


“All but a few, which are my mother’s.” 

“How happy you must be, with such a 
generous husband, and how I envy you !” 

“ Which do you mean, my husband or my 
jewels ?” 

“Why, the jewels, of course. I admire 
your husband, so does every one who knows 
him; but I do not wish to take him from you.” 

“Neither would you envy me the jewels, 
were you obliged to pay the terrible price for 
them which I paid.” 

What a strange look there was upon her 
face when she said this. And how I wanted 
her to say more, but she did not. Quietly 
putting away the casket, she seated herself 
beside us, and commenced talking on some 
indifferent subject. 

The next day, and the next, I was confined 
to my room with a sore throat, and when I 
did get out again, I learned that my friend 
was too ill to leave her room. As soon as my 
mother would allow me, I went to see her, 
and was pained to see how ill she was. And 
her husband, too, had gone to New York on 
business, and she was alone with her little 
waiting-maid, Fanny, who, in this time of 
need, proved an invaluable nurse. I urged 
her, and so did my mother, to write or tele¬ 
graph for her husband, but this she would 
upon no account consent to do. 

“No, no, she was not dangerously ill; she 
should not die now; the time of her release 
was not so near.” 

How strangely it all sounded to me. Why 
should she talk thus of dying when, appa¬ 
rently, she had everything to live for ? Her 
husband did not return for some two weeks, 
and during all that time I was her constant 
companion. Susie, too, came to see her some¬ 
time^ but she was gay, fond of society, and 
never seemed to feel at home in the sick¬ 
room. How well I remember the last evening 
I spent alone with my friend. She had that 
day received a letter from her husband; on 
the morrow he would be with her, and I knew 
that after his return I could seldom have my 
friend all to myself. And it was on that even¬ 
ing, the last I ever spent with her, she told 
me the story of her life. I had known, from 
my first acquaintance with Mrs. Weston, that 
she was not happy ; but wherefore, intimate 
as I had been with her for the last few weeks, 

I never dared inquire. But on that last night 
she told me all. 

“It is strange, Hester,” she said to me. 
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after we had been sitting together some time 
without either of us speaking, “ how strongly 
I was drawn towards you the first time we 
ev’er met. I have never been able to account 
for it. It must be that nameless something 
about you which constantly reminds me of 
a dear little sister, who died years ago. And 
now, dear, as this is probably the last even¬ 
ing we shall spend together, what shall we 
do ? Will you read to me, or shall I talk to 
you ? I feel much better to-night.’^ 

“Oh, talk to me, if it will not tire you too 
much. Tell me about that dear little sister; 
tell me about yourself, and about your beau¬ 
tiful southern home.” 

After a long pause she said, “ I have often 
thought of telling you the story of my life, but 
it is so very sad I have hesitated to do so. I 
never speak of it, for I cannot do so without 
criminating others. I do not know but I am 
doing wrong to speak of it to you, but some 
strange impulse impels me to do it to-night. 
I have studied you well, Hester, the few weeks 
we have been together. I am sure that while 
I live my secret will be safe with you; after 
I am gone it don’t matter.” 

“But, dear friend,” I said, “I hope you 
will live many years. You are young, and 
have so much to live for.” 

“Wait, dear child, till you hear my story, 
then you will understand me better. My 
father was a native of Georgia, owned a 
large plantation, and had a great number of 
laborers. My mother, who died when I was 
twelve, and my sister Clara ten, was from 
the North. My father, when a young man, 
was sent to a northern college to finish his 
education, and there he wooed and won my 
mother, and soon after he had finished his 
college course, she became his wife, and re¬ 
turned with him to his southern home. I 
will pass over the period of my childhood, as 
no event of any particular interest'occurred 
until the death of my mother, which was the 
first great sorrow of my life. My sweet young 
mother, who went home so early to live with 
the angels! How sincerely I mourned for 
her, and how almost heart-broken my poor 
father was at the time; and then, in less than 
a year from that time, my only sister Clara, 
the dear little sister of whom you so much 
remind me, was laid beside her. A widowed 
sister of my father came to reside witli us soon 
after this, and although she was not at all like 
my sweet, gentle mother, her coming brought 


to our lonely household something of the light 
and sunshine of other days. And again we 
were comparatively happy. But my poor 
father never fully recovered from the loss of 
my mother’s death, and at forty-five looked at 
least ten years older than he really was. 

“Our nearest neighbor was a Mr. Weston. 
Our plantations joined, and he was my father’s 
most intimate friend. He, too, was a widower 
with an only son, some six years older than 
myself. And long before I was old enough to 
be consulted in the matter, there had been a 
sort of understanding between our parents 
that when we arrived at a suitable age we 
were to be married. My father, as I grew 
older, often spoke of the family compact; 
sometimes called me Frederick’s little wife, 
but it was always in a playful way, and mar¬ 
riage was to me then something so far in the 
distance, I scarcely gave it a second thought. 
Frederick Weston often came to our house; 
intimate as our families were, we could not 
help seeing much of each other. I liked him 
as I would have liked an older brother, but I 
never had the faintest idea with what feel¬ 
ings he regarded me, until just before I came 
North to attend school. For my father, hard 
as it was for him to be sei^arated from me, 
had decided that I was to come North to finish 
my education. I was but fifteen then, but 
was tall for my age, and my aunt said would 
easily pass for a young lady of eighteen. 
Well, the night before I started for the North 
Frederick came to me, told me of his love, 
and tried to bind mo by a solemn promise 
that I would one day be his. But this I ut¬ 
terly refused to do. I would give him no 
promise, but laughingly told him, if I found 
no one that I liked better at the North, possi¬ 
bly I might some day be his. But that he 
must wait till I had time to look into my own 
heart and see whether I liked him well enough 
to spend all my days with him. Never shall 
I forget his parting words : ‘ Eloise, you are 
mine—your father gave you to me years ago, 
and you shall never bo the wife of another.’ 
‘We shall see,’ I said, defiantly. ‘If I am 
ever your wife, it shall be of my own free 
choice. My father has no right to dispose of 
me as he does of his cattle.’ 

“I spent three years in Boston; three of 
the happiest years of my life. My mother’s 
friends resided in Boston, and it was with a 
sister of my mother’s I lived during my stay 
at the North. But I must hasten ; 1 am mak- 
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hig inj story too long. It was the last year 
of my stay in Boston, a few months before I 
graduated, that I first met Henry Carlton at 
the house of my aunt. He had finished his 
college course, and just commenced the study 
of Divinity. Henry and I, during that last 
year of my stay at the North, were thrown 
much together, and, before many months 
passed, I knew that I was beloved, and that 
I loved Henry in return. How I wish I could 
describe him to you as he was then. So 
noble, so good ! It seems to me now, some¬ 
times, that I lived years of happiness in that 
brief period of time. But our dream of joy 
was destined to be of short duration. My 
father, at the expiration of the three years, 
came for me, and never shall I forget how 
angry and disappointed he was when Henry 
told him of our love, and asked his consent 
to our marriage. My poor father, long since 
gone to his account, how gladly would I for¬ 
get his cruel words, and the specious argu¬ 
ments he used to try to induce me to give up 
Henry and consent to be Frederick’s wife. 
But this I firmly refused to do, and more than 
this, refused to accompany my father home 
unless he would consent to our marriage. I 
was a wayward, headstrong girl then, Hester; 
had, ever since my mother’s death, been ac¬ 
customed to have my own way in everything. 
Besides, I had from my father inherited much 
of his fiery, impetuous disposition. I was not 
worthy to be Henry’s wife then. The disci¬ 
pline since dealt out to me by my Heavenly 
Father was no doubt all needed, but it was 
nevertheless none the less hard to bear. 

‘‘My mother’s friends were all on my side. 
They knew Henry well, had known him from 
a child, and believed him every way worthy 
of me. True, he was poor, but that was no 
disparagement in their eyes. He possessed 
energy, was talented, devotedly pious, and 
they knew in time he would be sure to suc¬ 
ceed in the profession he had chosen. Well, 
my tears and entreaties and the influence of 
my friends prevailed, and, before I bade Henry 
a final farewell, I drew from my father a re¬ 
luctant i)roniise that, when Henry had fin¬ 
ished his studies, and was ready to commence 
his life-work, I was to be his wife. He ac¬ 
companied ns as far as New York, saw us on 
board the vessel which was to bear us home, 
and then bade us farewell. In two years he 
was to come for me. In a few weeks more I 
was once more in my childhood’s liome, and. 


notwithstanding my separation from Henry, 
was very happy. He wrote me often, almost 
every mail brought a letter from the North 
in the dear familiar hand I loved so well. 
What good letters he used to write. I some¬ 
times think if there is any good in me, I owe 
it all to him. The only drawback to my hap¬ 
piness was, when I met, as I occasionally did, 
Frederick Weston. Very soon after my return 
home he came to me, and again asked my 
hand in marriage. Of course I refused him ; 
told him of my engagement with Henry ; told 
him that though I could never be his wife, I 
should always esteem him as a friend. His 
reply was characteristic. ‘ Eloise, Henry Carl¬ 
ton may be all that you say he is ; but, mark 
my words, you shall never be his wife. I 
have loved you, and you alone, ever since I 
knew what the word meant, and I have re¬ 
corded a vow before Heaven that you shall be 
mine, and mine you shall be, if I have to 
imperil my soul’s salvation to win you.’ The 
very vehemence of his language frightened 
me, and, more in sorrow than auger this time, 
I left him without attempting a reply to his 
cruel words. And ever after I avoided him 
as much as possible; but living so near each 
other, and he being a favorite of my father’s, 
I could not help meeting him sometimes. 
How swiftly passed the first year of my be¬ 
trothal with Henry. At the beginning of the 
second year his letters became less frequent, 
and finally ceased altogether. Then came a 
letter in an unknown hand. He was very 
ill; then another—he was dead. 0 Hester, I 
often wonder how I lived through those ter¬ 
rible days ; but I did live, and I have known 
still greater sorrow since. 

“For days after poor Henry’s death all was 
a blank. I have no recollection whatever 
of anything that occurred during that time. 
I only remember my terrible awaking, how 
weak and ill I was, and that one thought 
alone occupied my mind, whether sleeping or 
waking. Poor Henry was gone, gone without 
so much as a farewell word to me. But 1 at 
last rose from that sick bed, took up the 
life weary burden, and for my father’s sake 
I felt that I must still live. One year passed, 
one weary year, with but little change. My 
poor father did all he could to comfort me; 
tried to persuade me to come North to spend 
the summer. He even proposed a visit to the 
Old World; but no, I would not consent to 
leave home ; saw no one but my most intimate 
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friends; lived almost entirely alone with my 
father. 

“ Frederick came to see me sometimes in a 
brotherly way, and I thought he sympathized 
with me in my affliction. He seemed so kind, 
so gentle, that at times he almost reminded 
me of my lost Henry. I had long since for¬ 
given him the rash threats he made in my 
presence when told of my engagement with 
Henry; but I little thought then he would 
ever sue for my hand again, or try to kindle 
a new love on the altar of that heart which 
must thenceforth lie buried in the grave of 
my lost one. It was about this time my 
father’s health began to fail, and before many 
months had passed I knew that my father’s 
days were numbered. 

“And now Frederick Weston was a constant 
visitor at my father’s house. As I have 
before said, he was a great favorite of my 
father’s, and he was disappointed if he did 
not see him every day. Sometimes he cam© 
in the morning, and spent the whole day with 
us. My father was now rapidly passing away; 
I could not, if I would, shut my eyes to the 
painful truth. And now the one all absorb¬ 
ing thought which seemed to occupy my 
father’s sleeping and waking dreams, was for 
me. His poor Eloise, he must leave her 
alone and unprotected in the world. If she 
would only consent to be Frederick’s wife, he 
could then die in peace, I once heard him 
say, as if to himself, for he did not seem to bo 
conscious that I sat beside him. My poor 
father ! Did he still cling to the hope of see¬ 
ing me Frederick’s wife? 

“How utterly impossible it seemed to me 
then. And yet, before another month had 
passed my father had been borne to his last 
resting-place beside my mother and little sis¬ 
ter, and I was Frederick Weston’s wife. I 
hardly know how it was all brought about. 
I know that when Frederick first mentioned 
the subject to me I begged him, with tears in 
my eyes, to spare me ; told him that now poor 
Henry was gone I esteemed him more than 
any one else, that he should always be as a 
dear brother to me, but that I could never be 
his wife. 

“ He was not angry ; he did not answer me 
as he had doue on former occasions, when ho 
had asked me to be his ; he only said : ‘ Dear 
EJoise, I have not yet given up the hope of 
one day seeing you mine. Time may change 
your feelings. Till then I am willing to wait.’ 


And then I remember a few days after my 
poor father had a fainting spell, and for the 
time I thought it was all over with him, but 
he revived again, and lingered for several 
weeks longer. When he again came back to 
consciousness Frederick and I stood by his bed¬ 
side weeping. ‘ God bless you, my children,’ 
was his first exclamation. Then looking up to 
Frederick, he said: ‘You, my young friend, 
have been to me during my illness all that 
the most devoted son could be,’ and before 
I hardly knew what he was doing, he took 
my hand, placed it in Frederick’s, and said: 
‘Eloise, darling, it is the last favor I will 
ever ask of you. Can not you consent to do 
this much to please your dying father ? Only 
consent to give this little hand to Frederick, 
and your poor father will die in peace.’ And, 
Hester, there beside my father’s dying bed, I 
gave the required promise. Ah! my father 
little understood how much it cost me to 
make that promise, or by what base means 
Frederick had accomplished his purpose. 

“In a few days after wo were married. 
The ceremony was performed in my father’s 
sick-room—for he would have it so—only our 
family physician, and a few of our most inti¬ 
mate friends were present to witness our 
marriage. My marriage ! It seemed far more 
like a funeral than a bridal. One thought 
alone sustained and comforted me through it 
all. I was fulfilling the last wish of my dying 
parent. How could I refuse him anything at 
such a time as that. In a few days after our 
marriage, my poor father calmly and peace¬ 
fully breathed his last in Frederick’s arms. 

“It was midsummer when my father died. 
We remained at Westvale (the name of our 
beautiful home in Georgia) until the next 
summer, when Frederick proposed that we 
should come north and spend the summer. 
To this I readily assented. I wanted very 
much to come to Boston. For, notwithstand¬ 
ing I was Frederick’s wife, I had a great de¬ 
sire to visit Henry’s grave. And my mother’s 
relatives, how much I wanted to visit them. 
And what seemed strange to me at the time, 
but which was all made perfectly clear to me 
afterwards, I had not received a line from 
any of my mother’s relatives in Boston for 
more than two years ; since long before poor 
Henry died I had not heard from any of them, 
though I had written them repeatedly. My 
husband opposed my going to Boston, and 
said the journey would be too long for me in 
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1117 enfeebled state of health, and proposed 
that we should first go to Saratoga and spend 
a few weeks; after that, if I was strong enough, 
we would go on to Boston. When we were 
within a few miles of this place I was taken 
very ill, so ill that we were obliged to stop at 
an inn at a little village some twenty-five 
miles from here. I lay there sick several 
weeks ; too feeble to proceed on my journey, 
too feeble to rise from my bed. In the 
good landlady I found a kind friend, a 
tender, affectionate nurse. Everything was 
done for my comfort that could be done. 
Frederick, too, was all that the kindest, most 
devoted husband could be. A physician from 
this place came out every day to see me, but 
he gave me little hope. He evidently thought, 
as did I, that my days were numbered. Hes¬ 
ter, dear, I had many times since poor Henry 
died wished for death; but now that I stood, 
as I then believed I did, face to face with the 
l)ale conqueror, I felt that I was not wholly 
prepared. My faith was so weak, that though 
a firm believer in the precious promises of the 
Bible, I hardly dare appropriate them to my¬ 
self. My husband was ready to do anything 
and everything for me, but how could he help 
me, when to him the Bible was a sealed book ? 
Once when Mrs. Ellis (that was the name of 
our landlady) came to sit with me, I asked her 
about her pastor, and if she thought he would 
be willing to visit me. ‘ Ah, yes, dear lady!’ 
she said; ‘ I know he would be so glad to visit 
you. He has often inquired about you, and 
last Sunday in church he prayed for the sick 
lady who was lying ill in our midst. How I 
wish you could have heard him, he prayed 
so fervently, and I knew it was you he meant. 
He is such a dear, good young man, so gen¬ 
tle, and soft-spoken, and so tender with the 
sick. He has not been our pastor long, but 
we all love him so much.’ 

“The next day he came to see me. I was 
lying in a half dreamy state when he entered. 
I remember my husband came to my bedside, 
spoke my name, but did not fully arouse me. 
Then I heard some one in a strangely familiar 
voice inquire how long I had been ill. That 
voice! What a thrill it sent through my whole 
being! Had I indeed been dying as I then be¬ 
lieved I was, it would have called me back to 
life. In a moment more I opened my eyes ; the 
young pastor stood beside me. Was it all over ? 
Had I already passed the confines of the un¬ 
known world, and was Henry—my Henry—the 


first to welcome me at the gates of Paradise, or 
liad the grave given up its dead ? For it was 
my Henry who, for more than two years I had 
mourned as dead, now stood before me. I 
forgot that I was a wife, forgot everything ; 
only one great feeling of joy filled my soul. 
Henry still lived. I have an indistinct recol¬ 
lection of his saying to me, ‘ Eloise, darling of 
my soul, is it thus we meet ?’ And then for 
hours I recollect nothing. The excitement 
had been too much for me ; I swooned in my 
husband’s arms. What passed between him 
and the man he had 30 deeply wronged I never 
knew. When I came back to consciousness 
again I found my husband sitting by ray bed¬ 
side watching me with the tenderest solici¬ 
tude. ‘ Ah, husband,’I said, ‘Iliad such a 
sweet dream. I thought that Henry, whom I 
have so long thought dead, was not dead, but 
came and stood beside my bed, and called me 
his Eloise. Do not be grieved or angry, hus¬ 
band, 1 have tried to be a good wife to you, 
but I cannot forget Henry,’ 

“My husband looked up at me, and never 
shall I forget how pale and sorrowful ho 
looked, and said, ‘ My poor, wronged wife, it 
was no dream, but Henry Carlton himself.’ 

“‘But how was it,’ I eagerly inquired. 
‘ How came I to hear he was dead ?’ 

“ ‘Because,’ my dear wife, ‘you have been 
deeply wronged. The letters you received in 
regard to his sickness and death were all a 
forgery.’ 

“ ‘ Oh, who could have done it ? who could 
have performed so base a part V I eagerly in¬ 
quired. 

“ ‘ Curse me, if you will, Eloise ; drive me 
from your presence, banish me eternally, but 
first, on my bended knees, let me confess my 
sin.’ 

“And my poor husband, who had never 
knelt to mortal man, scarcely to his Maker, 
knelt by my bedside and told me all. He it 
was that wrote the letter telling me of Henry’s 
illness, afterwards the one which contained 
the news of his death. He it was that pre¬ 
vented all communication between me and 
my mother’s friends, lest the deception he 
had practised should be found out. But in 
a moment when he least expected it, the 
man he had so deeply wronged stood before 
him. ‘Ah, Eloise,’ he said, ‘you cannot for¬ 
give me. I who have so embittered your 
whole life, and separated you from the only 
man you ever loved ; how dare I ask your 
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forgiveness ? Do you remember the sacrile¬ 
gious words I once uttered in your presence ? 
That I would win you, if I had to imperil my 
soul’s salvation to do it ? And oh, I some¬ 
times fear that I have done it! Yet he for¬ 
gave me. Yes, the man I had so deeply 
wronged forgave me all, and bade me seek 
the forgiveness of the Almighty; said there 
was compassion in the bosom of the Infinite 
Redeemer for even sinners such as I. Ah, 
Eloise, this young Carlton is a noble man ; I 
do not wonder you could not love me after 
knowing him. And now, dear wife,’ he con¬ 
tinued, *I have never touched a cent of the 
property which came to me from your father. 
I freely give it all back to you, and as soon 
as you are stronger, I will leave the country, 
for I know that my presence must be hateful 
to you. In time you can apply for a divorce, 
and you may yet be Henry’s wife.’ ” 

“But you forgave him; you did not send 
him from you ; you could not do it, my dear 
Mrs. Weston, when he was so penitent ?” 

Yes, Hester, I forgave him. Once I would 
have cursed him and sent him from me; but 
those days were passed. If Henry had for¬ 
given him, why should not I ? Besides, he 
was my husband, and ever since our mar¬ 
riage had been the kindest and most tender 
of husbands, and I felt that no power on earth 
had a right to separate us.” 

“But did you never see Henry again ?” 

“Oh, yes; when I was stronger he came to 
see me. Our first interview was alone, for 
my husband would liave it so. From his own 
lips I h^i d all that happened to him since we 
parted. I knew from his looks what he had 
suffered. But it was such a joy to him now 
to know that through it all I had been true 
to him, and that it was only when the pro¬ 
mise was wrung from me at the bedside of my 
dying father, that I consented to be the wife 
of another. ^You did right, Eloise,’ he said, 

‘ to forgive your husband and take him back 
to your confidence. He will never abuse it 
again.’ 

“Strange as it may seem, from the time I 
first knew that Henry lived I began rapidly 
to mend. Was soon able to sit up and ride 
out, and in a few weeks we left for Saratoga. 
Henry’s parting words were, ‘Be brave, 
Eloise; Life is short. Eternity is long. Frede¬ 
rick’s in life, mine through a never ending 
eternity. We spent several weeks at Sara¬ 
toga, then returned to our southern home. 
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My health after that was comparatively good. 
The next season we went to Europe, spent 
more than a year there. The rest of the time 
we have lived on our plantation at the South, 
with the exception of the one winter we spent 
in Washington. Frederick has always been 
the same kind devoted husband you have 
seen him since he has been here. And, best 
of all, I have reason to hope and trust he is a 
Christian.” 

“But did you never hear from Henry 
again ?” 

“No, never. Soon after we parted with 
him he resigned his pastorate, and went as 
a missionary to India. A year ago I saw an 
account of his death in a Northern paper.” 

“ Dead I Dead!” T exclaimed, “and so 
young!” and I could not restrain my tears; 
they would flow in spite of myself. 

“Do not weep, Hester,” .she said, “it is 
better so. And ever since he died my health 
has been failing. I feel that I shall soon fol¬ 
low him. It was on account of my health wo 
came nortfi this summer.” Then, as if to 
herself, she said, “ He told me to be brave; I 
have tried to be, but oh, I am so weary. I 
hope and trust the struggle is almost over.” 

“But pardon me, dear friend, for telling 
you so sad a story. Heaven grant your young 
life may be clouded with no such great sor¬ 
row. Yet I will not complain, our Heavenly 
Father deals out to us all, in love no doubt, 
just the discipline He sees we need.” 

The next day her husband returned, and 
was shocked at her changed appearance; 
blamed her for not sending for him ; wanted 
to do a thousand things for her, and insisted 
upon taking her to the seaside for a change. 
But no. All she wanted was to get strong 
enough to return to her home at the South. 
Many times he thanked me for the little kind¬ 
nesses I had rendered his wife during his ab¬ 
sence, and urged me to accompany them 
home. But to this proposition my mother 
would upon no account consent. In a week 
or two after Mr. Weston’s return we left Sara¬ 
toga, and I bade my new-found friend a final 
farewell, for I never saw her again. The 
evening before I left she placed a costly ring 
upon my finger, which she bade me wear in 
remembrance of her. It has never left my 
finger since. In less than a year from the 
time I parted with her at Saratoga, I received 
a letter in an unknown hand, bearing a South¬ 
ern postmark,'sealed with black. Mrs. Weston 
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had written me several times since her return, 
hut this was from her husband. He had 
written to tell me she was dead. Yes, the 
struggle was over. And though I shed some 
hitter tears when I heard of her death, they 
were not for her, hut for myself. Poor tried 
one I I mourned that I had lost a friend, hut 
I rejoiced that peace and rest had come to 
her at last. 


ACTING CHARADE.—CHAMPAGNE. 

BY M. M. 0. 

SHAM. 

Characters. 

Lady Seltita. | Mellish, ladfs maid. 

Capt. Stanley. | 

Scene I.— The house door — Stanley, Melltsh. 

Stanley. Well, my dear girl, all I can say 
is, if you can only manage somehow to get 
me a peep at your mistress. I’ll make it 
worth your while, I promise yon. 

Mellish. Indeed, Captain Stanley, I’m sure 
you ’ ve always behaved very handsome to me, 
sir, and I’ll do my very best, I do assure 
you. But, la! ladies, you see, are so very 
different from us, they do want such a deal 
of coaxin’ and managin’ like. Now, it’s my 
firm notion that my lady likes you all the 
while better than any of ’em; but when a 
lady’s got such a heap of lovers, in course 
there ’s no possibility of being quite certain ; 
and as for worming it out of her, she’s so 
close like when she don’t want a thing known, 
is Lady Selina, that you might just as well 
try to open an oyster with your finger and 
thumb. 

Stanley. Well, yon really must try and hit 
upon some bright idea. You W 9 men are so 
clever at that sort of thing. 

Mellish, {Meditatively.) You stop a bit, sir. 
There’s one just come into my head. The 
other day I says to missis, says I: “There’s 
some gypsies of the fortune-telling sort come 
into the neighborhood,” says I. “ Ah !” says 
she, “rather amusin’,” says she ; “I should 
rather like to have my fortune told,” says 
she. 

Stanley. (^Interrupting her and shaking her 
violently by the hand.) I see it 1 Glorious! 
Mellish, you ’re an angel! Me^ you know, in 
an old red cloak, with a hood to hide my 
whiskers, and my face and hands done up 
with walnut pickles! You’ll lend me the 


rest of the toggery, and we’ll see if we don’t 
manage something between ns. Eh ? {Rudis 
his hands.) 

Mellish. Don’t say another word, sir. You 
come to me at six o’clock to-morrow eve¬ 
ning, and you shall find everything ready and 
waiting, just as you wish it. \^Exit. 

Stanley. Famous girl! [Calls after her.] 
Don’t forget the walnut pickles I lErit. 

Scene II.— A draioing-room — Lady SEUSAy 
Mellish. 

Lady Selina. You are sure, Mellish, she is 
one of the real sort ? For people do take on« 
in so dreadfully about everything now-a-days, 
that it’s quite frightful. 

Mellish. Oh dear, yes, my lady ; I do assure 
you she’s quite the right sort. If your lady¬ 
ship will allow me, I ’ll bring her up at once. 

Selina. Oh, very well, you may fetch her 
if you please, Mellish. \^Exit Mellish. 

Selina. (^Solus.) It strikes me there is some¬ 
thing very odd and excited about Mellish’s 
manner. What possible motive can she have 
in being so determined that I shall see this 
old gypsy woman ? I can’t help suspecting 
she has some other object in view besides 
amusing her mistress. Who knows but the 
gypsy may be an envoy from Stanley in 
the disguise of a red cloak. Ah me I I 
only wish it were Stanley himself! Poor fel¬ 
low, he is evidently too diffident to make 
me an offer, knowing as he does the difference 
there is in our fortunes, and I cannot be ex¬ 
pected to make the first advances. What a 
pity some good fairy could not appear upon 
^the scene and set us to rights. 

Scene III.—Enter Stanley (^disguisedT), Lady 
Selina, and Mellish. 

Mellish. This is the person I mentioned to 
your ladyship. 

Selina. Ah! you are one of the real old 
gypsy tribe, I understand ? 

Stanley. Yes, indeed, my lady. I count my 
descent by five generations, from Bampfyle 
Moore Carew. 

Selina. Ah! you are not one of the Stanley 
tribe ? 

Stanley. No, indeed, my lady; I have 
naught to do with that contemptible set. 
Never was a Stanley yet, gypsy or not gypsy, 
that had a brass farthing to ring upon his 
tombstone. 

Selina. You value people only according to 
their riches, apparently, my good woman. 
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Stanley, Ay, surely, my lady; His the way 
of the world, I’m thinking; and, no doubt, 
your ladyship goes with the current. 

Selina, On the contrary, I have the great¬ 
est contempt for money. But will you tell 
my fortune now, good dame? (Gives her 
hand .) 

Stanley. Will your ladyship please to cross 
my hand with silver? 

Selina. I will cross it with gold, if you tell 
me what I wish, good woman. 

Stanley. Dear lady, I see by the crossing 
of the lines on your palm that you speak 
truth, when you say you have a contempt for 
riches. 

Selina. Humph! 

Stanley. Your ladyship has lately refused 
several excellent offers; some of them from 
gentlemen of large fortunes. 

Selina. This you have probably heard in 
the village. 

Stanley. By the line that touches your little 
finger I can divine the reason of your treating 
them so coldly. It is no objection to the 
estate of matrimony that induced you to re¬ 
fuse these offers, lady. 

Selina. Pray let me hear what other motive 
I could have for doing so. 

Stanley. A preference, perhaps, for one who 
has not dared to propose for you, for reasons 
that I alone could reveal. 

Selina. Ah! tell me these, good woman, and 
I will cross both hands with gold. 

3Iellish. (Aside.) How eager my lady is. 

It’s plain enough there’s some one in the 
case ! 

Stanley. Surely it would be great presump¬ 
tion for an unfortunate individual without 
fame, wealth, or position, to aspire to your 
hand ? 

Selina. The only person I consider worthy 
of it, can boast none of these worldly advan¬ 
tages. 

Stanley. Ah, lady I if it be really the fact 
that you care for none of these things, I know 
a true and honest heart whose devotion even 
you might not reject. 

Selina. Pray, name the owner, my good 
woman ! for I know of no heart devot-ed to me 
which is worthy of those titles. 

(Stanley pauses^ irresolute.) 

Mellish. (Aside.) It’s as plain as the nose 
on his face ! How gentlefolks do muddle their 
love affairs sandy! Well, I can’t stand this 
no longer! (Runs forward, and pulls off the I 


gypsy cloak, discovering Stanley in uniform.) 
(Aloud.) Lawk-a-daisy ! Don’t you see, my 
lady, that here stands the identical gentle¬ 
man ! Why, mercy me! the gypsy was all a 
sham I 

Selina. (Gives her hand to Stanley, smiling.) 
Ah, Stanley I you are not the only impostor! 
I knew you all the time! 

(Stanley kneels on one knee, and kisses her hand.) 
(Curtain falls.) 


PAGNE (as PANE). 
Characters. 


General Plendergast. 
Charles Mostyn. 
Emily. 


Mrs. Progsom.' 

Landlady. 

Waiters. 


Scene l.--Puhlic room at a country inn. Enter 

Emily in travelling dress. Mrs. Progsom. 

Mrs. Progsom. (Showing her in.) I’ll just 
see to the luggage, my dear, and I ’ll be with 
you again directly. {^Exit. 

Emily. (Solus. Walks languidly to the win- 
doio, and stands looking out.) Dear old Prog¬ 
som, it always does me good to see her kind 
face. But, ah, me! (Sighs.) lean never see 
her without thinking of bygone days, when 
she was still housekeeper at Blandford, and 
Charley was still at the rectory. Poor Char¬ 
ley! I wonder where you are now! and I 
wonder if it would make you unhappy if you 
heard I was going to be married. Ah, me ! 
I am sadly afraid I shall never forget you, 
though I do try very hard, I am sure. (Stands 
musing, then writes his name on the pane with 
diamond ring.) 

Enter Progsom. 

Progsom. (Holds open the door.) Come, my 
dear young lady, your room is quite ready. 
Come up stairs and take off your things, and 
make yourself comfortable. [ Exeunt. 


Scene II. —Immediately after—Enter General 
Plendergast (takes off hat, gloves, etc., gapes 
about). Enter Progsom, Plendergast. 

Progsom. ( Curtseying.) I have had a heavy 
tea laid in the back parlor, as you ordered. 
General. My young lady is taking off her 
things, sir; and she desired me to say she 
would join you there directly. 

General. Ah! You don’t find your young 
lady looking well, I am afraid, Mrs. Progsom ? 
It’s my belief she has never been quite her¬ 
self since you married and left us—eh, Proo-- 
som ? 
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Progsom. Well, sir, it strikes me ske do look 
a little inopy like. 

General, Yes, that’s just it; there’s no 
doubt about it. Emily’s spirits are not what 
they used to be. Can’t help fancying some¬ 
times she’s still moping after that young 
Mostyn. .You remember ?—the Rector’s son, 
who went off to the diggings some four years 
back, and came to grief, they all suppose, for 
they have never heard of him since—a wild 
young fellow, I am afraid ; always thought he 
would come to no good. I wish I could feel 
sure that Emily had forgotten him. 

Progsom, W^ell! well! well! Men ain’t 
never to be depended upon, and that’s a fact. 
When I was still living at the hall. General, 
afore I married Progsom, I certainly did think 
my young lady and Mr. Mostyn was sweet 
upon one another. But, deary me I four 
years is a long time ; and I did hear—asking 
pardon for the liberty, sir—that Miss Emily 
was going to be married to some elderly gen¬ 
tleman with a large fortune. 

General, Ah ! well, the fact was, Mrs. Prog¬ 
som, she couldn’t quite make up her mind to 
it, you see ; wanted time to think it over, and 
so on. In a month from this, however, she 
must give her answer; but she has never 
mentioned the gentleman’s name to me from 
that day to this ; I haven’t the least notion 
what answer she intends to give. 

Progsom, Does she ever speak of Master 
Charley, sir, if I might make so bold ? 

General, Never ; for more than three years 
his name has never passed her lips. Some¬ 
times I really hope she has forgotten him 
altogether; but if so, what can be the reason 
of this constant depression of spirits, and the 
evident reluctance she entertains for matri¬ 
mony ? I am touring about now in the hope 
that the change may do her good ; but it 
seems to me she gets worse and worse as time 
goes by. 

Enter Waiter. 

Waiter, I have carried in the urn, sir, and 
the broiled ham, and the kidneys,and the 
young lady begged me to say she was a-wait- 
in’, sir. \_Exit General, laughing and talking^ 
followed hij Progsom. 

Scene III.— The same. Enter Mostyn in travel¬ 
ling dress; after walking up and down in an 
agitated manner for a time he rings the bell. 
Enter Waiter. — Mostyn, Waiter. 

Mostgn. Order my horse round, and bring 


the bill. \_Exit Waiter.] (Continues walking 
up and doion musingly with his arms folded.') 
Well, I am an unfortunate man, indeed I 
After four years spent as a prisoner among 
those confounded Bushmen, I come to be 
greeted with the news that the only woman I 
ever cared for is going to be married to 
some moneyed old man of fifty.” What a fool 
I was to come home at all, or to believe in 
the possibility of any woman’s being constant 
for four years 1 0 Emily ! Emily! I little 

thought you would have forgotten me so 
soon ! ( Walks up to a window. Throws him¬ 

self into a chair, and gazes out. Suddenly starts 
up and approaches window.) Good heavens! 
What an extraordinary thing I It canU be ! 
Yes, it is! “ Charley Mostynf evidently in a 
woman’s writing, and really I must be mad; 
but I could swear it was hers. (Rubs his eyes 
and retires a few steps, looking at it from a dis¬ 
tance.) Yes ; as plain as possible, “ Charley 
Mostyn,” traced on the glass, no doubt with 
a diamond ring. May be the very one I gave 
the dear girl as a parting gift, who knows ? 
(Muses a moment, then rings the bell violently. 
Enter Waiter.) 

Mostyn, Waiter. 

Mostyn, Waiter! has General Plendergast 
been stopping at your hotel lately ? 

Waiter. Comes down here riglar every au¬ 
tumn, sir. General’s in the back parlor, 
now, sir, with his daughter. Miss Plendergast. 

Mostyn, (Drops into a chair,) Oh I that’s 
all! 

Waiter, Your horse is at the door, sir. Bill, 
if you please, sir. (Lays hill on table and loaits 
near door.) 

Scene TV,—Enter Emily, Mostyn, Waiter. 

Emily. (Without looking toioards Mostyn.) 
Where can papa have left his pocket-hand¬ 
kerchief? 

Mostyn. (Advancing.) Emily! 

Emily. (Screams and turjis as if to leave the 
room.) 

Mostyn. (Seizes her hand.) One moment, 
Emily! I will not detain you long. Only 
answer me one question. (Leads her to the 
window.) Can it be your hand that has traced 
my name so lovingly upon that window-pane ? 

Emily. ( Covers her face with her handkerchief ,) 
0 Charley! 

Mostyn. If so, I will defy all the moneyed old 
monsters under the sun to tear you from me! 
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(^LooJcs at her finger,') My ring, too! All! 
Emily, you have not forgotten me ! 

Emily. (Sobbing.) Well! I suppose you 
must ask papa I 

Mosiyn, (Raising her hand to his lips and point¬ 
ing to the windoio.) To think that little pane 
of glass has proved so perfect a cure for all 
my sorrows 1 

Waiter. (Aside.) First time as ever I heard 
of a pain being a cure for anything in all my 
Efo- \_Exit^ curtain falls. 


CHAMPAGNE. 

Characters — Two Waiters. 

For the last scene let two gentlemen, 
dressed as waiters, stand in the middle of the 
stage with some Champagne bottles on a 
buffet near, which, on the curtain’s rising, 
they proceed to uncork and hand round to 
the assembled guests. 

(This is a good charade to choose as a wind- 
up, as it makes a most amusing and appro¬ 
priate 


THE FIRESIDE. 

It is as the focus of home fellowship and 
intercourse that we speak of the fireside—as 
the spot consecrated to the freest action and 
utterance of family sympathies and affections 
—where conjugal, parental, fraternal, and 
filial anxieties, hopes, fears, joys, sorrows, 
loves, resentments, confessions, forgiveness, 
are wont to be exchanged. There is no other 
place in which can be realized more tho¬ 
roughly the weaving into one of several lives, 
each imparting and each receiving something 
from the rest. No other is so sacred to the 
memory of those who have been summoned 
thence into the wide world, who are, perhaps, 
afar off, or on the sea, or doing their allotted 
work amongst strangers, or removed to those 
more inaccessible shores where the wicked 
cease from troubling and the weary are at 
rest.” Elsewhere, the absent may be forgot¬ 
ten ; but seldom, for long together, at the fire¬ 
side. It crowded with associations which 
touch the heart at some point or other of its 
surface, and make it thrill with affectionate 
emotion, in which every member of the family 
gathered round the hearth can take an ap¬ 
propriate share. No lessons leave a more 
abiding impression than those which gently | 


drop into the mind at the fireside. No fun is 
more tickling, or leaves behind it less regret. 
No history is purer, as a whole, than fireside 
history, and none lives longer or more lov¬ 
ingly in remembrance. He who cannot look 
forward with yearning desires to fireside en¬ 
joyments, as the staple enjoyments of life, is 
greatly to be pitied, and, if the cause be in 
himself, greatly to be blamed. 


SIBYL. 

BY ANNA ELVIRA HULBERT. 

Sibyl is sitting- as in a dream, 

Down where the willows and waters play; 

Itler gaze is bent on the rippling stream, 

But her thoughts seem wandering far away; 

From the dimpling smile of her lips a blush 
Steals up like the rose to her temples fair. 

Does the south wind waken that wavering flush, 

As it toys at will with her dark-brown hair? 

Sibyl is lost in a waking dream ; 

Eyes half humid with soft delight 
Lose the beauty of sun and stream. 

And banks that slope to the waters bright; 

Smiles, and blushes, and lovelic eyes_ 

Tell me, sweet Sibyl, the secret spell! 

Ah! since you start with such strange surprise, 

I can guess—possibly—quite as well! 

Proud Montressor was here to-day— 

Proud in his honor and manly' worth. 

And his beauty brave—and I heard him say 
He would win a name with the great of earth. 

And write its letters so true and high. 

Their gold would outshine e’en the gilt of wealth, 
And the world’s time-servitors, standing by, 

Should worship his star, though they came by stealth. 

He bent him low to the maiden’s ear, 

“Sibyl, for you, for you I shall win ; 

Your name shall be as a battle-prayer. 

And thoughts of my darling as a vesper hymn 
Ah, my maiden! no pouting lips I 
Frowns never will do now the story’s out! 

Eyes are not always in dim eclipse—• 

I know what you were thinking about! 

Fie! my Sibyl, to care for him! 

To pour out the wealth of your heart like wine, 

And hoard up his words till life’s chalice rim 
Seems filled with a treasure almost divine! 

But Cupid laughs as I vainly chide, 

Well knowing the truth I can ne’er deny. 

That to maiden beauty and woman’s pride, 

Love’s dream is the signet of destiny. 


One of the best proofs that any one possesses 
a really enlarged view of men and things, is 
the capacity he shows for maintaining just 
and happy relations with the people imme¬ 
diately around him. 



















NIBIBER ER^; OR, KITTY STORY’S BOARDHSTG-SOHOOL 

EXPERIENCE. 


by belle 

“On, Evelyn, shouldn’t you like to go to 
Madame Hayward’s boarding-school at Graf¬ 
ton ? Clara Dean has just graduated from 
there, and she says it’s the best young ladies’ 
seminary in New England; and I’ve been 
teasing ma and papa to let me go there, and 
finish, instead of attending Miss Alger’s school 
here any longer!” 

Thus spoke little Kitty Story, one March 
evening, as she sat in a handsomely-furnished 
library of her friend, Evelyn Reed’s home, 
before a table at which the two young ladies 
had been conning their lessons. 

“I really don’t know, Kitty, whether I 
should like Grafton or not,” was the reply. 
“Our seminary here furnishes ‘sufficient in¬ 
tellectual food,’ as ’Squire Preston would say 
—you remember his speech at the opening of 
the last term, Kitty, when he so pompously 
set forth the attractions of our institution, 
and proclaimed that ‘the course of instruc¬ 
tion introduced by Miss Alger is unrivalled— 
the corps of teachers she brings into the field 
is unequalled—and young ladies educated 
here will go forth fitted for any position in 
life, even should they be called to preside 
over the White House and entertain the bril¬ 
liant assemblages gathered therein.’ So, if 
we are to believe the ’Squire, it is doubtful if 
Grafton could present any superior attractions 
to our Oldtown Seminary,” added Evelyn, 
smilingly. 

“I must confess myself, Eva, that Miss 
Alger certainly has brought up the school 
wonderfully, since she came here as princi¬ 
pal; and papa said to-night—when I spoke 
about wanting to go away—that Miss Alger’s 
school would soon be very popular; and, even 
now, scholars are beginning to come in from 
other places, and that soon gives a school 
wide reputation. But ma took my part, and 
said that would not be for several years, at 
least—not until my school days were over— 
and that a young lady’s education nowadays 
was never considered finished unless she had 
spent at least one year at a fashionable board¬ 
ing-school. But papa didn’t seem to favor 
the idea much at first, for he’s rather old- 
fasbioned and set in his notions, you know, 
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Eva; and he said, besides, he couldn’t spare 
me, should be lonely, and I never would be 
contented, would be dreadfully homesick, 
and so forth; and I don’t think I could ever 
have got him to listen to the plan-though 
I most always c7(f succeed in teasing him into 
whatever I set my mind on—if Clara Dean 
hadn’t fortunately called at our house while 
we were talking about it; and then ma asked 
her to describe Madame Hayward’s school, 
and papa couldn’t help believing all she said 
about it. W^hy, it must be splendid there, 
Eva, if it’s half Clara says ’tis. She gave 
such an interesting account of the teachers— 
all so amiable and accomplished; of the high 
tone of the instruction course; and the moral 
as well as intellectual influences at Grafton ; 
that papa really grew interested, and smiled, 
and nodded approvingly; and, after she had 
gone, he ,said that he didn’t know but he 
would give his consent for me to attend one 
year, provided my very wise, sensible, and 
prudent friend Evelyn Reed would also accouL- 
pany his giddy, harum-scarum little daughter. 
So, you perceive, Eva, dear, how much con¬ 
fidence papa puts in you ; and now, you will 
go, won’t you, dear ?” asked Kitty, coaxingly. 
“Just think—what splendid times we shall 
have! and, besides, we shall come back so 
polished that half the girls in town will envy 
us—and then think, too, what a sensation we 
shall create when we appear in Oldtown so¬ 
ciety !” 

“Why, Kitty, what an orator! You excel 
’Squire Preston!” exclaimed her friend, with 
a laugh. “And so, you have it all planned— 
that neither of us will be ‘ finished’ or ‘ pol¬ 
ished’ unless we take out our graduating 
papers at Grafton, and I must accompany 
you ? Well, I will say, that sometimes I have 
thought it might be as well for me to go away 
to complete my studies; though, since we 
have had so good a school here, I had about 
given up the idea. But I will think of it 
and you know I must gain the consent of my 
guardian before I decide. There is one induce¬ 
ment that would urge my going to Grafton, 
and that is, that the professors in French and 
music are both from the Old Countries; wj^^ile 
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Miss Alger’s school—though good in other 
respects—lacks in the-best tuition in tliese 
accomplishments.. Clara Dean was in here 
also, this afternoon, and spoke particularly 
of these two teachers at Grrafton.” 

“ And so you ’ll go, Eva, dear, if Mr. Butler 
consents ? and of course he will^ for when did 
he ever refuse you anything?” cried Kitty, 
delightedly, *‘It’s all settled, then! We 
shall leave Oldtown precisely on the ninth of 
next May, en route for Grafton!” and she 
clapped her hands joyously. 

‘^And, in about one year, be turned out 
from Madame Hayward’s two of the most 
‘polished’ ^’^oung ladies extant, to return as 
stars of the first magnitude in the social firma¬ 
ment of Oldtown, Kitty?” 

“Make fun, will you? You dear old soul!” 
exclaimed Kitty. “Of course it will be so— 
a pair of resplendent geniuses! intellectual 
diamonds of the first water—our names writ¬ 
ten in pens of gold on tablets of silver, to be 
handed down to future generations I But, 
perhaps you don’t know that I intend to have 
a little freedom and some capital good times 
at Grafton, too! boarding-school girls always 
do ; and now, do throw aside those everlasting 
French verbs, and let’s plan out what new 
things we shall want to wear.” 

Six weeks later, upon a raw, drizzly morn¬ 
ing in early May—for winter yet strangely 
“lingered in the lap of spring”—our two 
young ladies were met at the Oldtown depot 
by quite a delegation of their quondam school¬ 
girl friends, who, despite the inclement wea¬ 
ther, had gathered to bid them adieu prepa¬ 
ratory to their setting out for the scene of 
their future intellectual achievements. And 
so—after the last good-bys were spoken— 
Evelyn and Kitty took their seats on the 
train; and, amid much fiuttering of kerchiefs 
and lingering glances from the car-window, 
tliey were borne rapidly away into the misty, 
foggy distance. 

By and by, when the two girls had ceased 
to gaze from the window, Kitty drew up the 
blind with a little shiver, and said, deprecat- 
ingly, with a doleful expression on her face :— 

“It’s beginning to rain hard, and I don’t 
want to remember Oldtown as looking so 
gloomy. Oh, dear, Eva ! do you suppose it’s 
this weather that makes me feel so blue ? I do 
wish it was pleasant 1 for who wants to think 
of leaving everything and everybody in a 
mis^J I’m afraid that this storm forebodes 


a gloomy experience for us. Why don’t you 
say something, Eva?” 

“What! homesick already, Kitty?” an¬ 
swered Evelyn, with a little laugh, which, 
somehow, seemed forced, so unlike was it to 
her usual ringing ones. “ You are surely 
forgetting what splendid times we are to have, 
and what wonderful beings we are to return 
when our year is up at Grafton I” 

“There, Eva, don’t dwell on that forever!” 
said her companion, half pettishly; and then 
she added, “of course I mean to like it—for I 
was the first to want to go—and I ’m far from 
homesick; but I couldn’t help feeling a little 
bad at parting from the girls. If it had been 
sunshiny, I shouldn’t have felt so; but to see 
them all grow so dim and shadowy in that 
thick mist, it made me feel as if everything 
and everybody were getting vapory and un¬ 
certain. I shall be glad when we get to 
Grafton.” 

“ Did I hear you speak of Grafton Seminary, 
young ladies?” asked a voice just behind 
them ; and the two friends turned, to behold 
a prepossessing-looking, middle-aged man, 
with a little girl of about twelve or thirteen, 
who occupied the seat behind them. 

“Yes, sir,” answered Evelyn, for it was 
her upon whom his eyes rested. “We are 
now on our way to that school, to enter it as 
pupils.” 

“/am also going there, to place my little 
daughter under Madame Hayward’s care. 
The school has been recommended to me by 
a friend who has daughters there; and the 
principal herself seems just the person to take 
charge of my motherless Florence. Have you 
attended before, ladies—oris this your Fresh¬ 
man term ?” 

“It is our first term, sir,” said Kitty, in 
reply. 

“Then you cannot speak of the merits of 
Grafton from experience ?” continued the gen¬ 
tleman. “My friends recommended it very 
highly, both for its intellectual and moral ad¬ 
vantages ; but I heard afterwards, from an¬ 
other source, that some of the young ladies 
who attend there are not so contented and 
happy. But this may be owing to the fact 
that they probably were a little wild and 
giddy at home, and thus would not submit 
very easily to restraint when away from it. 
As it is, I must place my little Florry some¬ 
where immediately—for 1 am called out of the 
country, and have not time to investigate the 
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different schools ; so I have made up my mind 
that Grafton is probably all that it has been 
represented to be.” 

“I think you will find it a very pleasant 
home for your daughter, sir,” now said Eve¬ 
lyn, “for we, also, have friends, who have 
recommended it very highly.” 

The gentleman thanked her for the pleasant 
assurance she gave ; and then their conversa¬ 
tion ceased. But it had been overheard by 
the occupants of the seat just in front of Kitty 
and Evelyn—two young ladies, who, in their 
turn, looked around, and one of them in¬ 
quired :— 

“So you are both going to Grafton Semi¬ 
nary? Sister Lucy and I are also on our way 
tliere; and we are glad at the prospect of 
company, for we, too, are novitiates this term.” 

Our young ladies from Oldtown both re¬ 
plied ; and ere long the quartette were quite 
well acquainted, and had become apprised of 
each other’s names, residences, and so forth. 

“Grafton must be splendid, Eva!” whis¬ 
pered Kitty, “ for everybody seems to be go¬ 
ing. Here are five of us in a bunch 1 and who 
knows how many more are on the train ?” 

Two hours passed pleasantly away; and 
then the train came to a halt at a station 
where they were to change cars for another 
train for Grafton. They gathered up their 
shawls and reticules, and left the car; but 
had barely time to procure tickets in the de¬ 
pot, ere the conductor of the train in waiting 
cried out: — 

“Cars ready for Grafton! All stopping 
there take their seats in the rear car!” 

Evelyn and Kitty rushed from the ladies’ 
room and on board the train. They had 
noticed the unusual number of young lady 
travellers pressing up to the ticket-office, and 
now found the cars so crowded that it was 
with difficulty they procured a seat. These 
young ladies, they shortly found, were, like 
themselves, en route for that fountain of learn¬ 
ing—Grafton Seminary. 

Why, everybody is going to Grafton!” ex- 
uclaimed Kitty. “How lucky that we wrote 
in season to secure a good room, Eva! for 
you know that madame, in her letter, assured 
us that she would reserve for us one of the 
best in the new boarding-house. That was 
really a wise forethought of ours!” 

An hour later the locomotive, after giving 
two or three monitory shrieks, slackened 


speed, and at length ceased motion altogether; 
when the conductor sang out: — 

“Grafton!” 

Evelyn and Kitty were almost the last of a 
Tjevy of young ladies, and girls hardly in their 
teens, who crowded out upon the platform of 
the station ; and they could hardly find a stand¬ 
ing-place under the protection of the small, 
brown wooden building, which constituted 
the so-called “depot.” Vainly they endea¬ 
vored to find some hack to convey them up 
to the seminary; but all was hubbub and 
confusion, and a crowd pressing to and fro. 
At length they heard the following words, 
enunciated by a young man’s voice, and in 
strong nasal tones :— 

“ Look a here, naow ! Some o’ you young 
ladies must wait till some o’ the tothers are 
kerried up to the boarding-house; for my 
kerridges won’t begin to hold ye all, enny- 
how! I ’ll be back agin arter the rest in a 
jiffy!” 

Looking in the direction from whence this 
sound proceeded, the girls saw two covered 
wagons, into which two horses were har¬ 
nessed “tandem,” drawn up at the edge of 
the platform; and a tall, athletic, rather 
good-looking black-eyed young man, of per¬ 
haps twenty-five, was busily bestowing the 
new arrivals into them—after which he gave 
one pair of reins into the hands of an elderly 
man, while he jumped aboard the other vehi¬ 
cle himself. 

“And those are the ^herrigesP said Kitty, 
dolefully, as they were whirled off, crowded 
to their utmost capacity. “Why, Eva, they 
look just like milh-carts ! Have we got to go 
up to the seminary in them, do you suppose ?” 

“Yes, we ahuays have to go in them,” an¬ 
swered a little girl who stood near by. “You 
never have been to Grafton before, I guess, 
or you wouldn’t.ask that question. ’Lexis 
and his father always take the seminary girls 
up. You don’t know ’Lexis?” 

“No; we don’t know ’Lexis,” answered 
Evelyn Reed, laughing. “That honor is yet 
in store for us.” 

“Well, it won’t take you long to get ac¬ 
quainted, young ladies, I imagine, judging 
by the specimen we ’ve just had of his loqua¬ 
cious powers,” said a gentleman’s voice near 
by; and they turned to behold the companion 
of their journey, holding his little Florence by 
the hand. 

In about twenty minutes the wagons re- 
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turned, and then there was another rush. 
This time, the elder driver—a man of about 
fifty—spoke. 

“There ’s such a lot o’ you new ones, that 
I shall have to make a third trip,” he said. 
“Hev patience, young ladies, and you slrll 
all be sarved! ’Lexis’n I couldn’t git out 
the big open team on account o’ the rain, or 
we could a-kerried ye all ter onc’t. But my 
bosses is swift on the foot—so you won’t hev 
to wait much longer !” and, with a low chir¬ 
rup, and flourish of his long whip over the 
back of the lean white horse that led off the 
black one, he whirled off again over the 
muddy road that led from the depot up to the 
seminary boarding-house. 

A word here concerning the father and son 
who officiated as the Jehus who transferred 
the nymphs in waiting to the classic shelter 
of the institution, for the pair really occupied 
quite a prominent place in Grafton. The 
elder gentleman, in addition to being landlord 
of the square, old-fashioned tavern—the one 
hotel of the secluded town—was proprietor of 
the sole livery stable it also contained, a sam¬ 
ple of whos& “ turnouts” we have seen in his 
two “kerridges.”. ’Lexis, his son, was the 
physical counterpart of what his sire must 
have been at his age ; and owner of a ready 
tongue and a handsome pair of black eyes, 
which, it was said, had ofttimes made sad 
havoc upon those young seminary girls who, 
being to the {flirting) manor born, “must 
perforce exercise their proclivities upon such 
material as was at hand—’Lexis being the 
CQily masculine that came under their con¬ 
tracted sphere of influence. ’Lexis, too, had 
been to the wars; and, like Othello, told 
wondrous stories of hair-breadth ’scapes from 
rebel bullets, which invested him with a 
sort of interest in the eyes of the suscepti¬ 
ble and romantic girls, and was a fund of 
endless /imusement to the roguish and mad¬ 
cap ones. 

To such, a walk to the depot was a fayorite 
exercise in recreation hours ; for ’Lexis and 
his white horses were sure to be there at train 
time—and to six or eight, crowded together 
in his “kerridge,” the ride back afforded 
ample fun and enjoyment. It is not to be 
supposed, though, that Madame Hayward 
knew of, or sanctioned, this infringement of 
one of the strictest rules of the seminary— 
viz: that “the young ladies should have no 
geuttijjman’s society, unless with the especial 


permission of the principal.” Therefore, 
these “sly flirtations” with the black-eyed 
’Lexis were quite sub rosa ; and were generally 
limited to the range of one of his “kivered 
kerridges” anywhere on the road between 
the depot and seminary buildings. 

In precisely twenty minutes more, ’Lexis’s 
white horse was again seen approaching ; and 
shortly, with a loud “whoa!” he threw out 
the reins and jumped upon the platform. His 
father came in behind, in true turf%tyle, and 
sang out:— 

“ Most tired o’ waiting gals ?” (The father 
mostly addressed the seminary scholars ^ 
“gals,” but ’Lexis always politely said, 
“young ladies.”) “Sorry; but tve couldnrt 
git back a minnit sooner, an’ our bosses is 
swift on the foot as any in this section. Ain^t 
ye, Bill? Ain't ye, Fanny?” addressing his 
quadrupeds, who seemed to understand his 
question, for they pricked up their ears and 
pawed the ground with their feet, as if in an¬ 
swer. “Wall now; pile in, will ye? Walk 
clean up ter the platform, Bill—walk ui:>, 
Fanny—so’t the purty gals won’t sile their 
leetle gaiters!” And, probably understand¬ 
ing their master’s command, the black and 
the white horse obeyed. 

“What wonderful animals!” said Kitty, 
who, with her friend, and the gentleman and 
his little Florence, and several others, were 
soon seated in the elder driver’s vehicles— 
those girls who had been at Grafton before 
having scrambled for seats in ’Lexis’s con¬ 
veyance. “I shouldn’t wonder if they’d 
graduated at the seminary, Evelyn !” 

The gentleman smiled at her remark, and 
little Florence laughed ; while the landlord—• 
driver—who had overheard her, answered:— 

“No, miss; these ’ere critters didn’t grad¬ 
uate under Madame Hayward, I ’rn glad to 
say! /S'Ae’J broke ’em in different! Either 
made ’em too subdood like to mind the 
lash, or else they’d a-been spilt another way 
—made so skittish nobody couldn’t manage 
’em, jest like some o’ the young gals who 
goes here. Git up. Bill! Git up, Fanny I” 

“You don’t seem to have a very good 
opinion of the discipline used at Grafton, sir?” 
said the gentleman, who had been highly 
amused at this speech. 

“Oh, yes, I do, sir!” was the reply. 

“ Madame’s a capital manager. She ginJ- 
rally keeps the gals straight, either by scol¬ 
din’ or coaxin’ ’em herself; and then, 
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gits help from the ministers who come out 
here every week to lecture to ’em ; and they 
usually git settled down as peaceable as lambs 
by the end o’ the tarm, no matter how wild 
they be when they come; though, once ’n a 
while, there ’ll be a young one that ’ll kick in 
the traces.” 

“ Which restive propensity I hope you won’t 
be guilty of, Florry, dear!” said her father, 
fondling his child’s hand in his own. 

“Nor any of the rest of us, I hope, I am 
sure!” said Kitty Story naively. Soon the 
lively conversation was brought to an end 
by their arrival at the seminary buildings; 
and, under the shelter of friendly umbrellas, 
all found their way to a large, central house, 
whose ample doors stood invitingly open. 
There were young girls running hither and 
thither through the halls, with bundles, over¬ 
shoes, and umbrellas in their hands; or 
eagerly greeting the arrival of some classmate 
of a former term. Our friends only were 
strangers—they and the little Florence. The 
other two young ladies with whom they had 
conversed on the train, had been welcomed 
by some cousins and hurried away to their 
room. 

As they stood for a brief space over the hall 
register—little Florence clinging to the quiet 
Evelyn’s hand, and looking up into her face 
with a look of protection, her father having 
left her to find the principal—both Kitty and 
her friend looked around them to take in the 
features of their new home. The doors of two 
adjacent parlors stood open, revealing the fur¬ 
niture of each—a table, two straight-backed 
chairs, a dark-green, leather-covered sofa, 
and a mirror between the two windows. 
These were parlors “No. 1” and “No. 2,” as 
was revealed by gilt letters on a black ground 
when the doors were closed; and parlor No. 2 
held, in addition, a piano. The carpets were 
dark-green, with large squares of “oil-cloth” 
tacked down at the doors, and before the 
sofas, tables, and piano. Altogether, they 
had a “boarding-house” look, which sent a 
homesick feeling over the two girls fresh from 
cheerful homes whose dainty little ornaments 
of pictures, vases, cushions, et cetera, contri¬ 
buted to them a charming attractiveness. 

Over opposite these parlors was the dining¬ 
room, its name labelled, in the same large 
letters, on the door. At the end of the long 
hall stood another door, half open ; and they 
walked along and looked in. This was the 


large drawing-^room, really handsomely fur* 
nished ; and with a large oil portrait of a lady 
of remarkable beauty hanging on the wall. 
This portrait, they afterwards learned, was 
Madame Hayward’s, painted some years pre¬ 
vious ; and they learned, too, that this elegant 
apartment was held as a sort ot show-room, 
rarely being opened, except on levees held at 
the end of the graduating summer term. 
Several smaller rooms also opened into the 
long hall, one of which was madame’s recep¬ 
tion-parlor; and others, whose doors stood 
ajar, revealed a piano in each, and were ap¬ 
propriated to the music practice of the pupils. 

“At all events, there seem to be pianos 
enough here, Evelyn!” said Kitty. “So you 
will be contented.” 

“I wish papa would come!” now said little 
Florence Howland, who, by this time, had 
given her whole name to her companions ; 
and presently, as in answer, that gentleman 
did appear from the direction of Madame 
Hayward’s parlor, accompanied by a lady— 
one of the teachers—to show him his little 
daughter’s room ; and, in passing, that lady 
paused, and exclaimed :— 

“You are new comers, too, I perceive! 
What names, and from what place ?” 

“We are Miss Story and Miss Reed, from 
Oldtown,” answered Evelyn, 

“Oh, yes, I remember; for I see all the 
letters that come. But I wish you hadn’t 
arrived until to-morrow, for the boarding¬ 
houses are filled, many more coming than 
apprised us of their intention ; and the rooms 
are nearly all, if not quite, given out already. 
But I will tell Madame Hayward, and see 
what can be done for you two young ladies.” 

“Madame Hayward wrote that she had re¬ 
served a room for us,” said Evelyn. 

“Oh! has she? Well, then, wait here a 
minute till I come back, and I will take you 
in to her!” and she turned away to .proceed 
with Mr. Howland. 

But, just then, a little body, young in face, 
but prim in attire, whom Evelyn and Kitty 
had noticed flitting through the hall and in 
and out the rooms, came up briskly, exclaim^ 
ing, in a quick tone, with a catch of the 
breath between her words :— 

“Oh, here you are. Miss Cullen! I ’ve been 
looking for you in Miss Tracy’s room; but she 
said you’d gone up to the third story of the 
old house with the new scholars. Madame’s 
in a great dilemma about finding places tp put 
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the new girls in, there’s so many more come 
than she expected.” 

“I know that, for Pve just come from 
madame’s parlor myself,” replied Miss Cullen. 
“ But I ’ll be back there presently, after show¬ 
ing this gentleman his little daughter’s room ; 
and, in the meantime, Miss Eaton, won’t you 
please take the two young ladies—Miss Reed 
and Miss Story—into one of the parlors till I 
return, and with this very informal introduc¬ 
tion Miss Cullen moved away, and our two 
friends followed Miss Eaton, after bowing an 
adieu to little Florence’s father. 

“Very happy to welcome you to Grafton, 
young ladies !” said the little woman, briskly, 
leading them into parlor No. 1. “Please take 
off your wrappings, and I ’ll introduce you to 
these young ladies;” for there were little 
groups gathered together in the apartment. 

“Oh, here comes little Miss Eaton 1” cried 
one of these girls, running up to the small 
teacher and embracing her warmly. “I’m 
so glad you ’ve come back this term I” 

‘^^So am I, Jenny; though ’twas quite uncer¬ 
tain last term whether I should be able to. But 
is your sister with you?” asked the teacher. 

“Yes, indeed! Papa knew I wouldn’t stay 
a week without Grace. But I won’t say a 
word about running away from Grafton now, 
lest I should frighten the new scholars.” 

‘ ‘ Oh, no ! we don’t allow any running away I 
No homesickness here, you know?” said little 
Miss Eaton, archly. “But let me introduce 
two new pupils—Miss Reed and Miss Story!” 
and the pleasant little lady, whom they now 
ascertained to be one of the teachers, pre¬ 
sented the girls to their future associates. 

In a few minutes Miss Cullen returned ; 
and, sending off Miss Eaton on some errand, 
took our young friends into the presence of 
Madame Hayward. That lady—now middle- 
aged, yet still retaining traces of superior 
early personal attractions—was seated in a 
large reception-chair in the room which was 
her own especial sanctum for the visits of her 
friends, the teachers, visitors, and also for 
those unfortunate pupils who chanced, in 
term time, to come under the ban of her per¬ 
sonal reproof. 

Kitty and Evelyn advanced a little trem- 
blingly—perhaps remembering the stage- 
driver’s recent information; but madame 
rose and received them very cordially, saying: 
“You are very prompt, young ladies ; which 
I glad to perceive, as punctuality is an 


excellent attribute. I believe I stipulated, in 
my letter to you, that we could not warrant 
to admit any pupils after the opening day of 
the term?” Then, turning to Miss Cullen, 
she continued, laughingly: “I think our rule 
works to a charm ; for we are nearly overrun 
already, especially in the new boarding-house, 
and there will probably be twenty or thirty 
more arrivals by the evening train.” 

“Yes, madame; it was an excellent method 
of securing prompt arrivals,” replied Miss 
Cullen. “Almost too good, I fear; for some 
of the rooms are hardly in readiness to receive 
their occupants.” 

“Well, we must do as well as we can for 
the present!” returned the principal. “Now, 
please show these young ladies up to ‘No. 5,’ 
third story of the old house, for I ’m sorry to 
say that the room I intended to keep for 
them has already been given out to a couple 
of the old pupils. ‘First come, first served,’ 
you see,” she added, blandly, smiling on the 
two young ladies. 

“But we came as soon as possible—on the 
9th, as you specified, madame!” said Evelyn, 
who did not relish, any more than Kitty, the 
thought that the very nice room—“No. 48”— 
which had been specified—or assigned to them, 
vide madame’s letter—should have been given 
to a couple of that lady’s favorites. 

“It cannot be remedied now upspoke 
madame, rather tartly. ‘ ‘ These changes must 
occur. Miss Cullen will show you to the best 
room we can now give you.” 

Evelyn cast a warning glance to the impuh 
sive Kitty, for she saw that she was about to 
offer an indignant reply to the principal; and 
they followed Miss Cullen. 

Just then the sound of the tea bell came 
echoing through the halls, and Miss Cullen 
said: “Wait a moment, young ladies I Wewill 
go in to tea first. After that, you can be shown 
to your room, which is at quite a distance^” 

Here the sound of many feet smote upon 
their ears, and a host of young ladies came 
rushing down the stairs and through the halls 
to the dining-room. 

“ Too much noise, young ladies ! Too much 
noise!” exclaimed Madame Hayward, frowm- 
ingly, as she came out from her parlor. 

Half an hour later, Evelyn and Kitty drew 
back their chairs from the tea-table. As they 
looked around, they perceived that theirs was 
one of five tables set the length of the dining¬ 
room, with two teachers presiding at eac]n to 
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dispense" the food to the pupils—which food, 
at this meal, consisted of very thin slices of 
bread, butter, little squares of cake, and very 
tongh “raised doughnuts,” almost guiltless 
of the ingredient of “sweetening.” In all 
future suppers at Grrafton, cake and dough¬ 
nuts did not both appear in company upon 
the board; from which it may be inferred, 
that this abundance of luxuries was attributed 
to the fact of this being the first, hence the 
meal of honor of the term. 

It was a habit of these presiding teachers 
to finish their meals, and then sit gazing up 
and down the tables, as a warning that suf¬ 
ficient time had been consumed in the repast. 
On this occasion, many a luckless young lady 
had not progressed beyond the one leathery 
doughnut appointed her; and, completely 
frightened by the Gorgan stare fastened upon 
her, perforce she resigned the allotted square 
of cake, which remained as net gain in the 
pantry exchequer of the boarding-house. 

After supper was concluded, a few remarks 
from Madame Hayward preceded the evening 
dd^otions. After expressing the gratification 
she felt at seeing so many familiar faces of 
the old pupils, and extending a welcome to 
new ones, she added :— 

“As this is our first evening, it will be 
given up to social enjoyment, and the young 
ladies are at liberty to make calls in each 
others’ rooms until nine o’clock, when the 
first half-hour begins; and I must request 
you to be as quiet as possible. When the 
young ladies leave the dining-room, each of 
them will go to the lamp-closet, down the hall 
at the left, and provide herself with a kero¬ 
sene lamp, which she will light and take to 
her room for the night. This lamp she must 
mark with a small card, on which is written 
file number of her room, thus keeping it for 
future use. Do not understand me that each 
young lady is to take a lamp, however,” she 
added, correcting herself, “for I mean that, 
where two room together, one will suffice for 
both. Every morning the young ladies are 
expected to wash their lamp-chimneys them¬ 
selves, for we allow no smoked or dimmed 
ones ; and, should she be unfortunate enough 
to break it, she must replace it, or pay its cost 
to me. And that is all to-night, I believe, 
young ladies ! You will find the rules of the 
seminary printed on a card, and fastened 
•upon the doors of your rooms.” 

And sOj duly equipped with the “kerosene 


lamp,” Evelyn Reed and Kitty Story followed 
Miss Cullen through the hall—up three flightB 
of stairs—along another long hall communii- 
cating with an adjoining building called “ the 
old house,” from the fact of its having been 
the earliest boarding-house erected for the 
pupils at the Grafton Seminary—and at length 
reached “No. 5,” in which they were left by 
their escort. 

“We sha’n’t suffer for exercise, shall we, 
Eva?” asked Kitty, setting down her lamp on 
a small table, and turning round to view their 
room. 

It was very small—scarcely more than a 
closet—with an attic-roof that sloped fearfully 
low, a chimney jutting far out into the room, 
a little table, two chairs, a washstand, a bed, 
and two windows commanding a view of the 
long line of outbuildings in the back yard 
below. The table was minus a covering; the 
toilet-stand held a broken-nosed ewer and a 
small basin ; and the carpet was, like Joseph’s 
coat, “of many colors being composed of 
a variety of odd breadths, illy sewn together 
and clumsily tacked down. In short, all the 
appointments of the room bore traces of the 
former occupancy of “No. 5,” third story, 
old house. 

As soon as Miss Cullen had uttered her 
“Good-night, young ladies 1” and disap¬ 
peared, Evelyn Reed locked the door, and 
then stood gazing in utter bewilderment about 
her. Meantime Kitty, ever quicker to speak 
than her companion, had made herself “ mis¬ 
tress of the situation,” and broke forth ;—r 

“Eva Reed, what are we going to do, laugh 
or cry ? It’s perfectly outrageous to be treated 
so, and put into this horrid, abominable dun¬ 
geon-hole !” 

“Dungeons are always under ground, Kitty 
—but this is three stories above it,” replied 
Evelyn soberly, with a comically doleful look 
.on her face. “/should call it a garret.” 

“Contemptible and diabolical!” went on 
Kitty, who always had plenty of adjectives at 
her command. “Why, we haven’t such a 
mean little poke-hole in our house at home; 
and if we had, I shouldn’t think of insulting 
Bridget by asking her to look into it, much 
less to make it her abiding place for fourteen 
long weeks 1 What shall you do, Eva ? for 
I ’m determined never to stay here to inhabit 
this den another day, and, if madame don’t 
give us another room to-morrow, I ’ll take the 
afternoon train back to Oldtown.” 
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“Sick of boarding-school already, Kitty?” 
said Evelyn quizzically, although the forlorn 
expression of her own face had not relaxed. 
“ What a pity that our trunks were carried 
on to the next station, and we shall not get 
Uiem till to-morrow, else we might get up 
some impromptu lounges to keep these two 
solitary chairs company. But don’t give up 
yet, Kitty I Things may look brighter in the 
morning. If we are to come out ‘ diamonds 
of the first water,’ we mus’n’t object to sleep¬ 
ing in a cave awhile.” 

“Oh, don’t say another word! If I ever 
live till to-morrow, I ’ll do something despe¬ 
rate. How could Clara Dean exist here three 
years ? and like Orafton ? and recommend it to 
us ?” groaned Kitty. 

“You remember what our driver said to¬ 
day about some of the girls coming out 
'kinder subdued like,’” returned Evelyn, 
quietly. “Perhaps we may be left to follow 
her pattern.” 

“Never! At least, I won’t!” said Kitty, 
indignantly. “Come, Eva, let’s not say a 
word more, but go right home to-morrow, and 
pretend we ’re taken sick with the mumps, 
or influenza, or something—and so show these 
folks that we don’t mean to stay and sleep in 
tjieir garrets.” 

Just here, a loud series of raps resounded 
on their door, and Kitty sprang to admit some 
half-dozen of the seminary girls. 

“ Good-evening !” she cried. “Walk in!” 
while Evelyn welcomed them with; “My 
room-mate and I are very glad to see you ; for 
we had begun to grow tired of each other’s 
faces, especially Miss Story, who is threaten¬ 
ing to leave me. You perceive that I have 
but two chairs to offer you, as our divans 
have not yet arrived. After you have cast 
lots for these, there is the bed left, where 
several can sit by close packing. Then there 
is the floor, wliere I think the different patches 
of carpeting will furnish room for those who 
prefer to squat, d la Turk.” 

This sally was greeted with a merry burst 
of laughter; and one bright, black-eyed bru¬ 
nette exclaimed, bluntly: “Why, to look at 
you, anybody wouldn’t think you could be so 
jolly. Miss Reed ! I’m sure I shall like you 
ever so much!” while other offers of friend¬ 
ship followed from other members of the 
group. Several complained of their rooms, 
as being no better, either in location or fur¬ 
nishing, than “No. 5.” 


“I do think it’s shameful to give all the 
best rooms to the old scholars, and put off the 
new girls with old dilapidated ones!” ex¬ 
claimed one. “ There’s my cousin Jen, she’s 
got a splendid room in the new house, on the 
front, while mine is the counterpart of yours, 
Miss Reed and Miss Story. I’d go home to¬ 
morrow if I thought father wouldn’t send me 
right back; but Jen says if I stay I shall get 
promoted.” 

“Well, we mus’n’t stop any longer; for 
we’ve got more calls to pay,” exclaimed 
another, and interchanging “Good-nights,” 
the deputation left. 

“There’s hope for you, Kitty!” said Eve¬ 
lyn, after the door had again closed. “It 
seems that we ’ve got to go up a regular 
series of advancements in the dormitory 
line.” 

“Beginning with the attic, and ascend¬ 
ing downwards—a scale which I don’t fancy. 
Come, Eva, you know you ’re as homesick as 
I, so what’s the use of trying to brave it out? 
Let’s go to bed and have a good cry !” and, 
unrobing, the two girls crept into their hard 
couch, and indulged in the very poetic occu¬ 
pation of “bathing their pillows in tears” in 
“a perfect luxury of woe.” 

Hardly were they well launched on the tide 
of tlieir unwonted hydraulics, ere another, 
and very peremptory single knock, was heard 
upon the door. 

“Let’s not answer, Eva!” whispered Kitty 
between her sobs and under the bed-clothes. 

The single knock became a double one ; 
but there was no response. 

“ One of the young ladies in ‘No. 5’ is ex¬ 
pected to answer to her call in parlor ‘ No. 2,’ 
while the other keeps her silent half hour!” 
called out little Miss Eaton, in her brisk tone. 
“Please open the door, young ladies! Ma¬ 
dame wishes to see one of you in the parlor.” 

“ She ’ll have to want, I guess !” whispered 
Kitty, rather undutifully. “Don’t speak, 
Eva ! I can’t go over all these stairs to-night, 
unless they send up a dummy.” 

But the latter, rising in bed, cried out;_ 

“ We have both retired. Miss Eaton, having 
headaches; and don’t feel able to go down. 
Please ask madame to excuse us to-night!” 

“It’s against the rules, young ladies; but 
I will do so, for I know how tiresome and 
headachy it is to travel, and to meet so many 
strange faces. Good-night, young ladies ! and 
I hope you ’ll both feel well in the morning 1” 
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and the really excellent, kind-hearted little 
creature trotted away. 

The next day continued rainy, hut our two 
friends went into the school-room. This 
building was connected with the hoarding- 
house hy a long plank walk; and half way 
between them was the gymnasium, where, 
every morning, the pupils, dressed in a neat 
Bloomer costume, practised to the music of a 
drum beaten by one of the girls. In front of 
the boarding-house were grounds ornamented 
with shade trees ; while through them ran 
walks leading to the highway outside. 

On this opening morning of the term, “half 
hours” had been faithfully kept by Kitty and 
Evelyn; following wliich came the breakfast, 
consisting of cold bread, a few slices of toast, 
and weak tea and coffee. After this meal was 
finished, the pupils separated for the duties 
of the day. 

During the forenoon in the school-room, the 
names of the pupils were taken, and they 
were classed in their studies for the term. 
Kow, when Kitty rose, in turn, to give her 
name, she announced that by which she was 
known—“ Kitty F. Story.” 

But Madame Hayward, with a slight eleva¬ 
tion of her eyebrows, queried :— 

“Is the young lady named Kitty or Catlia- 
rine Story ? Wiich was she christened by her 
parents ? for we allow no abbreviated names 
on our catalogues.” 

“I was christened ‘Catharine Rebecca 
Story,’ madame; but have always been called 
Kitty, and no one will ever recognize me by 
any other appellation,” was the firm reply. 

“That will do! The young lady may be 
seated!” and down sat Kitty, and down went 
her name upon the paper—“Catharine Re¬ 
becca Story, Oldtown.” And, with its writ¬ 
ing, was imprinted upon madame’s mind the 
resolve, “This young lady manifests a spirit 
of insubordination, which I must quell.” 

The morning session closed with singing; 
and shortly, the bell from the boarding-house 
announced the dinner hour, and the pupils 
traversed the long plank walk, and were soon 
seated at the tables. 

The bill of fare comprised roast beef, very 
hard and dry outside, and very rare within— 
evidently the result of an inexperienced cook 
in the kitchen—boiled potatoes and turnips, 
two of the former and one of the latter vege¬ 
tables being allotted to each plate, with a 
slice of Graham bread. For dessert, there were 


squash and apple-pie; but no scholar could 
partake of more than one small piece, being 
desired to signify their preference before they 
were helped by the teacher who presided in 
their vicinity. Indeed, on this occasion, our 
poor, luckless Kitty was defrauded of Aer piece 
altogether ; there being a couple of visitors at 
her table—trustees of the seminary—who un¬ 
consciously “gobbled up” her and another 
young lady’s shares, there having been only 
“a piece apiece” placed upon each dinner- 
board, and there being no more left in the 
pantry. When again in their room, Kitty’s 
indignation burst forth afresh :— 

“Worse and worse, Evelyn! Injuries and 
aggravations! ‘The cry is still they come!’ 
And there’s no chance of a better room, 
either, for I asked Miss Cullen this morning, 
and she says every one is taken up. I’m 
determined to go home to-morrow! Will you 
go, too?” 

“Well, Kitty, I freely confess that I hav’n’t 
much inclination to remain. But hadn’t we 
better try and stay this term out?” asked 
Ev43lyn. 

“ Oh, I can’t! I shouldn’t be ‘ in the body’ 
then!” replied the girl, dolefully. “I’ve 
made up my mind to go back to Oldtown; 
and, as I was instrumental in getting you 
here, I can’t bear the thoughts of leaving you 
behind to endure the rigors of Grafton. Come, 
be a good girl, and say you will go, too ! Our 
trunks have just got here, you see; and we 
won’t have to unpack.” 

“How, Kitty, dear, if you really mean to go 
back home, don’t think of me !” said Evelyn. 
“Were it not for my French and music, I 
should probably go with you ; but, as I have 
a little pardonable pride in perfecting myself 
in these two accomplishments, I have about 
made up my mind to stay this term through, 
at least.” 

“But you’ll die —I hno70 you will—before 
the term is out; and then I shall have the 
burden of your murder on my head, for you 
know I teazed you into coming,” groaned 
Kitty, with a comical mixture of grimaces and 
laughter on her pretty face. 

“I promise you, that, when ‘my punish¬ 
ment is greater than I can bear,’ I will beat 
a retreat to Oldtown,” said Evelyn, laugh¬ 
ingly. “ But, seriously, Kitty, I do think I’d 
better stay, and I wish you would, too ! Just 
think what folks will say at home, if y^ou go 
back.” 
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“What do I care for ^folksV^^ asked the 
girl, petulantly—for Kitty Story had always 
been an indulged daughter. “ ‘Folks’ can’t 
sleep in garrets for me, nor console me for 
going without half my dinner. Yet, I do as¬ 
sure you, dear Eva, that I ’m not so selfish as 
to want to get away from here and leave you 
behind in this dreary old convent.” 

“Never mind me I I think, on the whole, 
you’d better go home, Kitty; for I see how 
very miserable you would be if you stayed. 
And I volunteer to assist you in braving 
madame’s frown when you depart.” 

“Oh, I don’t intend to be frightened at 
that!" exclaimed Kitty. “So long as the 
school receives the full expenses for this 
term, which I suppose I shall forfeit if I leave, 
precious little does it care for me! And so, 
Eva, though I shall feel badly enough at 
going home without you, I don’t think I 
ought to remain, to make you any more un¬ 
happy than you are now.” 

And, true to her determination, Kitty Story 
carried her point, notwithstanding madame’s 
frowns and strong words of displeasure ; and, 
on the morrow, departed from Grrafton. 

Evelyn Reed remained at the seminary. 
Here is one of the letters she sent to Kitty 
about the middle of the term:— 

Convent Cell, Grafton Seminary, 

June 30, 186-. 

“Dear Kitty: I received your welcome 
letter on Tuesday; and, as you may imagine, 
was delighted to get all the home news, also 
to know that you are having such ‘splendid 
times’ in Oldtown. But I must tell you, im¬ 
primis, that madame’s brow darkens whenever 
she gives me my letters bearing the Oldtown 
postmark; for I suppose she fancies they are 
all from my runaway friend, Kitty Story, and 
only the other day, after yours came, she in¬ 
quired, in a sarcastic tone, ‘ if my homesick 
friend were still at Oldtown, or had found an¬ 
other school more to her liking than Grafton, 
and nearer her parents’ ‘roof?’ You may be 
sure, Kitty, that I told her that we had a 
seminary at home which ranked very high in 
fame, and of which you were, at present, a 
member. And, since then, I have lieard no 
more inquiries for ‘my homesick friend.’ 

“On the whole, tliough, I have no cause 
for complaint, for madame generally is very 
kind to me; and the girls say I am one of 
her favorites. They do say, though, that 
some of the letters sent here for the scholars 
never get beyond madame’s letter room where 
the mail is brought from the post-office, and 
that some which are sent from here never 
reach their destination ; and so the girls have 
adopted the expedient of putting their post¬ 
age :^amps just over that portion of the en¬ 


velope where it is sealed, that the contents 
may escape the Argus (?) eyes of the teachers. 
A capital plan isn’t it ? 

“Well, Kitty, you ask ‘how I still like it?’ 
and I reply, in the words of a late illustrious 
statesman, ‘I still live.’ But, yet, don’t in¬ 
fer that it is ‘perfectly horrid here,’ as some 
of the girls say. For the educational course 
in every respect is superior; most of the 
teachers are kind and companionable ; and I 
am delighted with the proficiency I am gain¬ 
ing in my music and French; and Monsieur 
Dupres assures me that I shall soon talk like 
a Parisienne. You never saw Monsieur, did 
you, Kitty? Well, he is a kind of a ‘love of 
a man,’ with the ‘nicest’ moustache and 
whiskers ; and the seminary girls call him 
‘the pet of the household.’ He and the 
music professor come over twice a week from 
Benton, a neighboring town ; and they are 
the only ‘ male element’ who ever darken the 
‘convent’ doors, excepting the clergymen 
who come to lecture, the Professor of Bump- 
ology, who visits us semi-occasionally to 
manipulate our craniums, and Tom, the por¬ 
ter, who brings up our trunks. Oh! I forgot 
‘’Lexis,’ who always chirrups loudly to his 
white horses when he drives by, and cries 
‘ Whoa!’ very loudly when he brings visitors 
up from the depot. 

“And now, I’m going to relate an occur¬ 
rence that don’t happen every term at Grafton, 
The other night the teachers gave a party, and 
invited the trustees, and some of the resi¬ 
dents of the town ; although the body of the 
guests were from Benton. DonH you wish 
you’d stayed ? 

“ The order of exercises /it ‘ the party’ con¬ 
sisted of conversation, rumination, tableaux, 
and singing to the piano. Most of the girls 
belonged to the ‘ ruminating’ order, for it had 
been so long since they’d seen a specimen of 
the opposing gender, they found it hard to 
address them ; hence it seemed quite like a 
Quaker .meeting, with the brothers and sis¬ 
ters ranged on opposite sides, and the silence 
scarce unbroken. However, there was a 
really handsome supper spread in the dining¬ 
room ; which, to most of the girls, compensated 
for the stiffness of the occasion. 

“ You ask ‘ what is our bill of fare at table 
now ?’ Our breakfasts and suppers are much 
the same as usual; varied by ‘hash’ and ‘riz’ 
doughnuts. Our dinners are marked by no 
particular changes between roast beef, boiled 
mutton, corned-beef, and pie, except on 
Monsieur Dupre’s day,- when we have ‘ sub¬ 
limity’ for dessert, which, perhaps you don’t 
know, is corn-starch pudding, witli sugar and 
milk flavored with lemon as a sauce. Since 
the advanced price of butter, that oleaginous 
compound has been altogether tabooed from 
the dinner-table. Apple-sauce we never have, 
except when old Deacon Burrill (the head 
trustee) comes, twice a term. 

“But, notwithstanding hard study, and 
other circumstances not to be mentioned, we 
manage to have some ‘capital times’ at Graf¬ 
ton. For example : the other night, se^reral 
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young: gentlemen from Benton, who had been 
‘ smitten’ with some of the girls that night of 
the levee, came over to give them a serenade 
—and little Miss Eaton, who is very popular 
with us all, and in the confidence of the girls, 
proposed that we should have some sport out 
of it. So we stationed ourselves at a window 
beneath which they had grouped themselves, 
all prepared for action. When they had fin¬ 
ished a song. Miss Eaton leaned out and 
whispered, ‘Here is a message for you. Look 
up, that you may catch it!’ And, sure 
enough, they did * catch it’—a full pitcher of 
ice-cold w’ater in a perfect deluge among 
them! a few of the girls thought it was too 
bad, at first; but when they learned that these 
same youths had regularly fallen in love with 
some of the seminary girls every term, they 
entered into the spirit of the joke as much as 
the rest of us. 

“ But I must bring this long letter to a 
close ; not forgetting to tell you first, though, 
that madame has put a new room-mate with 
me, and one very much to my mind—little 
Elorry Howland, the sweet girl, you remem¬ 
ber, who came on with her father in the same 
train with us that first day. Poor thing! 
she’s homesick enough, here, among strang¬ 
ers, and her father away in Europe ; so I 
think I shall take her home with me to pass 
the vacation with good Mrs. Butler; so, in 
seven weeks more, you may expect to see us 
together at Oldtown. 

“What a long letter this is? It deserves 
the longest kind of an answer, which I shall 
look for soon; and, meantime, I am, with 
lots of love, as ever, your Eva. 

“P. S. There’s* a great excitement here, 
and madame’s almost distracted. One of the 
old girls—Nell Harriman—has eloped with 
Alexis Johnson ! It appears that they ’ ve been 
together a good deal lately, and she was per¬ 
fectly bewitched with him ; and last night 
they went over to Benton and were legally 
married by a new clergyman there, who didn’t 
know the parties, but supposed they were all 
right. I don’t know how it will all end ; but 
it’s the impression of every one here that the 
evil is past mending; for Nell has no parents 
—only a guardian—and comes into possession 
of a large fortune when she is eighteen, which 
is next week. Isn’t this romance ? Eva.” 

With the expiration of the summer term 
Evelyn Heed returned to Oldtown, bringing 
with her the delicate,- beautiful little Florence 
Howland, who expressed the most unbounded 
satisfaction at this change from a boarding- 
school to her kind friend’s pleasant home. 

The long summer vacation passed delight¬ 
fully to Kitty and Evelyn in the varied enjoy¬ 
ments of Oldtown ; and when the term of the 
Grafton Seminary again commenced, the latter 
returned thither, taking back the little Flor¬ 
ence with a fresher tint of health on her dim¬ 


pled cheeks. In truth, that period among kind 
friends, and with her “dear Miss Evelyn,” 
for whom she had conceived the strongest at^ 
tachment, had been a golden era in the life 
of the motherless child; and every day, her 
sweet, winning ways endeared her more to 
her new friends’ hearts. 

I have said that Evelyn Heed returned to 
Grafton, for she had a purpose to work out 
there—viz : to perfect herself in the acconv 
plishments which had drawn her thither. 
And so—though often pining for the faces of 
kind friends and the pleasant home of her 
guardian she had left behind—she bravely 
kept on the path she had marked out, until 
the goal was reached. 

Tlien she returned home, with the proud 
satisfaction of having achieved her aim. 
Before the expiration of that year at Grafton, 
Judge Howland had returned from his foreign 
trip; and perhaps it was the knowledge of 
Miss Reed’s kindness to his motherless child 
—or mayhap he had received a favorable irrt- 
pression at that first meeting—which caused 
him to ask for an interview at the seminary, 
and eventually to follow her to her own homo. 

Within another year, there was a wedding 
at Mr. Butler’s house, at which that worthy 
guardian gave away his lovely ward to a hus¬ 
band every way fitted to receive the first pure 
love of her unhackneyed young heart. 

Kitty Story was first bridesmaid ; and she 
often visits her girlhood friend in her happy 
and elegant home. And she often laughingly 
alludes to the “terrible ordeal” she passed 
through during those two days of boarding- 
school experience in “No. 5.” 


FORGET THEE! 

BV GERTIE TALBOTS. 

On tell me not I shall forget 
And cease of thee to dream ; 

This world would be all loneliness 
Kor life as life would seem. 

Forget thee! "When the ocean wave 
Shall wake from sleep no more, 

JSor speed before the fleeting winds 
To heat the rock-bound shore. 

Forget thee! When the opening bud 
Forgets the fragrant shower, 

Or when the roving bee deserts 
The honey-laden flower. 

Oh say not then I shall forgot. 

Or change can ever know ; 

When fades this glorious dream of thee 
Life's stream shall cease to flow. 







MY COUSIN NOEA. 


BY 8. ANNIE FROST. 


I REMEMBER SO Well the first time I ever Scaw 
my Cousin Nora. We were on a visit, six of 
ns, at Uncle Hillary’s, who, having made a 
fortune in California, had come home to spend 
it. He had taken a house on the Hudson, 
and then, like a dutiful uncle, had invited 
his nieces and nephews to spend the summer. 
Being a bachelor, he had engaged a house¬ 
keeper, who presided with quiet dignity over 
the house, and made us all comfortable. It 
had been quite a matter of speculation in the 
family whether Nora and I would be invited. 
I was usually left out in the family gather¬ 
ings because I was a hideous eyesore; Nora 
because she was a teacher, and lived far from 

B-, our native city. Aunt Margaret’s two 

sons, Harry and Walter, and Aunt Lucy’s 
three girls, Lucy, Maggie, and Helen, usually 
represented the family, but Uncle Hillary had 
insisted upon having all of us. Nora was not 
willing to come. Her dead mother had been 
ignored by the family after marrying a car¬ 
penter, and her own desolation overlooked 
when that father, too, dying, she was left 
penniless on the world. She had written a 
proud refusal, but Uncle Hillary repeated his 
invitation in such terms that she accepted the 
second time. I, too, would willingly have 
been left out from the party. I, who, at three 
years of age, was so disfigured by a burn that 
I grew sick at my own refiection in the glass. 
My right eye was closed and useless, my neck 
drawn down till my head almost rested on my 
right shoulder, my arm and leg on the right 
side shortened by full three inches. Fortu¬ 
nately I was wealthy in my own right, for it 
would have been torture to me to face the 
world as other men did, in pursuit of business. 
My days were passed in reading, writing; 
music, sometimes, not often, and in strolling 
about the grounds of my own pleasant coun¬ 
try-seat. A recluse, and, perhaps, rather a 
morose one. 

But I must tell you of Nora. It was a glo¬ 
rious afternoon in June, and we were all 
assembled on the porch, watching for the 
carriage that was to bring her from the steam¬ 
boat landing. Uncle Hillary had gone himself 
to meet her, but the group of cousins upon 
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the porch numbered all’ his nieces and ne¬ 
phews, save only Nora. 

Looking out from my corner of the porch, 
I saw first Harry and Walter Nelson, fine 
stalwart men of twenty-three and five, sons 
of a widowed mother, who were making the 
return of dutiful children for her care in 
infancy, by working hard as clerks to make 
her comfortable and happy. Lucy, Mag., and 
Helen Hillary, orphan girls with a small for¬ 
tune, just sufficient to save them from the 
necessity for labor, pretty blondes, stood 
grouped at the extreme end of the porch, 
their white dresses and bright ribbons flut¬ 
tering in the wind, and their merry voices 
ringing out in girlish repartee and fun. The 
porch steps, broad and white, led to a wide 
carriage road; beyond that the lawn swept 
down green and smooth to the river bank. 
The glorious Hudson lay sleeping in the sun¬ 
light, the little rippling wavelets sparkling 
like diamond dust sprinkled over the water. 
Far away, white-winged vessels could be seen, 
moving majestically toward the ocean; but 
near us, only my uncle’s row boat was upon 
the bosom of the river, rocking sleepily to and 
fro, in front of the little boat-house. To my 
right rose a wooded hill, carrying tall trees 
upward till they seemed to kiss the horizon; 
to my left a long road, winding in and out 
among trees and fields, passing the prettiest 
of white cottages, the most picturesque of 
cabins, till, far away in some unseen distance, 
it reached the busy metropolis. 

It was down this road we were all gazing, 
when the open barouche containing my uncle 
and Nora, and two unknown figures, drove up 
to the porch steps. My uncle’s tall, erect 
figure, white hair, kindly blue eyes and plea¬ 
sant smile were overlooked in our curiosity 
about the stranger cousin. We had never 
seen her. The aristocratic blood of the Hil- 
laries repudiated the carpenter, Bronson, and 
Nora had never been invited to B-. 

Shall I ever forget her face, as I saw it 
then ? She was dressed in deep mourning ; 
but her hair, of a pale sunny brown, lay in 
glossy folds under her hat, glinting in the 
sunlight like polished gold. She wore no 
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waterfall, but tlie rich masses lay coiled round 
and round at the back of the small head, de¬ 
fying criticism by their profusion. Her clear, 
pale complexion was white aud fresh as a 
babe’s, though so colorless; the features regu¬ 
lar, and the eyes, of that varying gray that is 
every shade in turn from black to pale-blue, 
were shaded by long, deep brown lashes. As 
she sprang to the ground I saw that she was 
tall and slender, and graceful as a fawn in 
every movement. They all went forward to 
meet her save myself. A sudden overwhelm¬ 
ing access of my old bashfulness came over 
me at the sight of her beauty, and I shrank 
back, hoping the sweet-brier in front of me 
would screen me from her. At first no one 
noticed me. The strangers proved to be an 
old friend of Uncle Hillary’s, whom he had 
encountered upon the boat, and his son. 
Ralph Greenfield and his son, Clement Green¬ 
field, we heard by the introduction. 

They were all moving toward the house. 
Nora had carried her small head with cold, 
haughty grace, answering briefly and proudly 
her cousins’ welcome, and evidently deter¬ 
mined to lower her crest for no one of them. 
She lingered a little behind the others, look¬ 
ing with interest from side to side, over the 
glowing landscape. So looking, her eye fell 
upon me, the blot in the midst of all this 
beauty. In an instant she crossed the porch. 
All her haughty mien was gone, a smile 
hovered over her lip, and her eyes were full 
of soft light. 

“*My Cousin Gordon, I am sure,” she said, 
warmly. 

“Yes,” I answered, rising to return her 
greeting. “You would recognize me easily 
enough,” I added, bitterly, 

“ I am so glad to be able to thank you per¬ 
sonally for the kind letter you wrote me, 
when this”—and she touched her black dress, 
“ occurred.” 

“It was no more than cousinly,” I an¬ 
swered. 

“It was more than any one else In B- 

saw fit to do. Believe me, the words were more 
precious than the generous inclosure, though 
that enabled me to place him beside my mo¬ 
ther, aud mark both graves by a headstone. 
I would not have accepted even that from 
any of them,” and she looked toward the 
house ; “ but you wrote to him when mother 
•died. I have seen the letter. There, we will 
mot talk of it now. May I sit here beside you. 


and look out upon the river ? I have been 
pent up in a city school-house so long 1” 

The afternoon glided away, the twilight fell, 
and we still sat there. She told me of her 
father, whom she had evidently loved almost 
to idolatry; of her gentle mother, of her 
school, her lonely home in a boarding-house, 
of her tastes and pursuits, and never once did 
the gray eyes tell me of my deformity and 
ugliness. I had borne all my life taunting 
looks and pitying eyes ; judge if I appreciated 
the delicate compliment of an apparent entire 
unconsciousness of my deficiencies. 

I lost her after tea. The large drawing-room 
was a blaze of light, but I found one quiet 
corner, and from there I watched them all. 
My Cousin Nora, proud, pale, and cold, was 
distant to all save only Uncle Hillary, aud 
yet there seemed a fascination in her icy, 
half sarcastic speeches, for the gentlemen 
hovered round her continually, to the deep 
disgust of the pretty blondes. 

Clement Greenfield was the most devoted. 
They had evidently met before, aud there was 
some old friendship renewed, for references 
to the past occurred at times, and there was 
some unbending of the cold pride for him. It 
was late in the evening when he asked her to 
sing. 

“Not here ; not now I” she said, hastily. 

But Uncle Hillary had caught the words. 

“My old friend, Ralph, tells me he knew 
your father, Nora,” said our uncle, “and has 
visited at your house.” 

“Yes,” she answered, flushing a little. 

“And he tells me you sing sweetly. Will 
you not favor us ?” 

Very reluctantly she crossed the room. 
The piano stood open, for we had had danc¬ 
ing early in the evening. 

Nora sang an aria from II Trovatore. Her 
voice was a deep, rich contralto, very power¬ 
ful, yet very sweet. Every note was clear and 
true, showing the highest cultivation, and the 
Italian words were faultless in pronunciation 
and accent. Again she sang, this time a 
wild German song, full of odd combinations, 
one of the legendary poems of the country set 
to descriptive music. 

But Clement was not satisfied. “Sing one 
song for me,” he pleaded, in a low tone, that 
reached my nook near the piano, aud Nora’s 
ear only. 

And then, without word or comment, tli« 
soul music filled the room. What the words 
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were I cannot tell; but that rich voice, full of 
passion and feeling, carried its waves of har¬ 
mony to the inmost heart, now rising in mea¬ 
sured cadences of infinite sweetness, then 
falling into low dreamy melody that drew 
tears from even the pretty blondes. 

There was a deep silence fell upon us all, 
as Nora rose from the piano stool and went 
to Uncle Hillary’s side again. Something of 
the hidden fire of the girl’s nature had broken 
through the crust of proud reserve, as she 
sang, and we all felt the spell of her won¬ 
drous voice and beauty. 

But II Music had been with me a passion 
from my infancy. The greatest cross of my 
misfortune was the weakness of the right 
hand, which prevented my becoming a pro¬ 
ficient upon any musical instrument. Beauty, 
too, was with me an object of devotion. So, 
combining her rare gifts and her delicate 
kindness to me, with her loveliness, was it 
strange that I worshipped her ? It was not 
love so much as worship. Love looks for 
some return, some future hope ; worship is 
content to bend in unseen, unacknowledged 
devotion. That I could win love, I had never 
hoped in my wildest dreams of the future, and 
that Nora could ever regard me with any 
feeling but compassion, I never imagined. 
So, as I say, I worshipped her, grew to watch 
for her smile, listen for her voice, and linger 
in her presence. She was very kind to me. 
Knowing that my sight was feeble, my eye« 
often almost useless, she would come to the 
library when I was there, and read to me by 
the hour. She read with feeling and taste, 
often with an enthusiasm that made her rich 
voice as musical as when it was translating 
the harmonies of Bellini or Schubert. She 
learned all my favorite music, and we spent 
many hours lingering over the piano. Often 
both books and music would lie unheeded as 
we talked, and it was as pleasant to me to 
repeat my book lore to my interested com¬ 
panion, as it had been in my former loneli¬ 
ness to acquire it. 

I soon accustomed myself to thinking of 
Clement as a favored lover. There were long 
conversations between the two, evidently of 
the deepest interest, and, of course, a caress 
was reserved for hours when I was not near. 
At first the idea was full of torture to me, but 
I grew reconciled at last. I had never hoped 
to win her love myself, and Clement seemed 
deserving of the treasure. He was a hand¬ 


some, noble young man, full of generous im¬ 
pulses, only child of a wealthy father, and 
well calculated to make a loving wife happy. 

The summer wore on. We were all thinking 
rather sadly of a breaking up of our pleasant 
party, when one August day I heard a con¬ 
versation, that opened my eyes to the full 
depth of the passionate love I felt for Nora. 

I had fallen asleep upon the sofa in the 
library, completely screened behind heavy 
curtains. Waking suddenly, I heard Nora’s 
voice. 

‘‘And he refuses his consent?” 

“Resolutely. There is but one course left 
for me. I must begin to study some profes¬ 
sion, or embark in some business, and win 
independence. Once free from the utter de¬ 
pendence upon my father, I may be my own 
master in other matters.” 

“Tell me exactly what he said.” 

“ He said that the day I became the hus¬ 
band of a penniless school-teacher, he would 
disinherit me. He would never allow me to 
work or study any useful art, so you see his 
threat would make it impossible for me to 
marry unless I can make my own way.” 

“And a little money would make you 
happy?” said Nora, sadly. 

“I must be content to wait,” said Clement. 
“I may trust to the constancy of my chosen 
bride, Nora?” 

“You may, indeed!” was the earnest reply, 
and a moment later he left the room. 

I dared not wait. In another hour my reso¬ 
lution might fail me. Parting the curtains, 

I called Nora by name. She came at once to 
my side. 

“Forgive me,” I said, “for having heard 
your conversation with Clement. I dropped 
asleep here. But you know I will keep your 
secret.” 

“It is no secret now,” she answered; “he 
spoke to his father to-day. Poor Clement, he 
is young to have a hopeless love.” 

“Not hopeless,” I said, eagerly. “Mr. 
Greenfield objects to a penniless bride. I am 
wealthy, very wealthy, for I do not spend 
one-third of my income. A few thousands 
more or less would never trouble me, and a 
bride dowered with the surplus of my year’s 
income might win even Mr. Greenfield’s con¬ 
sent.” 

“But a stranger,” she said. 

“Stranger! O Nora, I did not expect that 
from you.'' 
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‘‘You know her, then? You know dear 
May. 0 Gordon, then you know how true 
and good she is, how worthy of Clement’s 
love. Could Mr. Greenfield once meet her, I 
am sure he would never oppose their union.” 

“Nora, I do not understand—May? Are 
not you engaged to Clement ?” 

“II No, no, indeed. Clement is engaged 
to my dearest friend, a teacher in the same 
school where I have a class. It has been a 
love of years, but Mr. Greenfield would never 
consent, and May refused to wed Clement at 
the price of his father’s anger. Has Uncle 
Hillary told you that foolish plan ?” 

“What foolish plan ?” 

“ Clement was to forget May and love me! 
You—you know Uncle Hillary has made me 
his heiress, and intends to adopt me.” 

“No I” 

“He told me yesterday. It was his inten¬ 
tion to select one of us this summer, to re¬ 
main with him and inherit his wealth, and 
he has selected me.” 

I tried to congratulate her, but I could not. 
The entire overthrow of my plans, the news 
of her good fortune, her freedom from love 
chains, all combined to confuse me. I looked 
into her face imploringly. What she read 
there I cannot say, but she bent down over 
me, and hid her face in my bosom, trembling 
like a frightened bird. 

“Nora!” I said, hoarsely, “I cannot bear 
it! Nora, do ypu know how madly I love 
you, how hopelessly I have worshipped you 
for weeks ? Nora, do not cling to me so. You 
cannot love we/” 

Then she raised her sweet face. “With 
my whole heart, Gordon, I love you.” 

It did not kill me, this strange, unexpected 
happiness. For four years Nora has been my 
wife, and she has never recalled the words 
that gave me my first moment of pure bliss. 
The gift that made May Loring independent, 
went in our joint names, and Clement Green¬ 
field has rented my country-seat for a resi¬ 
dence ; while Nora and I, and our noble little 
boy, live with Uncle Hillary. 


CHILDREN ASLEEP. 

How wonderfully similar are all children to 
one another when asleep 1 The same rounded, 
half-formed features, the same gently-closed 
eyelids, the same slightly-parted mouth, are 
common alike to high and low, to good and 


bad, before passion or education has begun to 
draw those harder and more decided lines 
which sleep cannot obliterate, and which only 
pass away when once the first calm look of 
death is gone, and dust returns to dust. No 
such lines mar or alter the face of a sleeping 
child, or give a clue to the daily history of 
the soul within. Look from young Seymour 
the lord to young Dickson the shepherd boy. 
Look at the mendacious and fierce-tempered 
Johnny, destined to break your heart and 
ruin you, lying with his arm round the neck 
of his gentle, high-souled brother Georgy. 
They are all very nearly alike. But awake 
them; see how the soul, still off its guard, 
betrays the truth in eye, in mouth, nay, even 
in gesture! Well was the wise Mrs. Chis¬ 
holm accustomed to say that the time to judge 
of a girl’s character was when she was first 
awake. Cannot we conceive of these four 
ideal children, that they would betray some¬ 
thing to a close observer as their conscious¬ 
ness of the real world returned to them ? 
Would not the little nobleman have a calm 
look upon his face—a look careless, because 
he had never known care? would not some 
signs of weariness and dissatisfaction show 
themselves on the face of the shepherd boy, 
when he first found that his pleasant dreams 
of the cake and of the fine new clothes were 
unreal, but that the bleak, wild morning, the 
hard, cold boot to be thrust on stockin.gless 
feet, and the poor dry bread, were most un¬ 
mistakably real? while Johnny will wake 
with a scowl, and Georgy with a smile. 


AIMING AT PERFECTION. 

There is no manner of inconvenience in 
having a pattern propounded to us of so great 
perfection as is above our reach to attain to ; 
and there may be great advantages in it. The 
way to excel in any kind, is to propose the 
brightest and most perfect examples to our 
imitation. No man can write after too per¬ 
fect and good a copy; and though he can 
never reach the perfection of it, yet he is 
likely to learn more than by one less perfect. 
He that aims at the heavens, which yet he is 
sure to come short of, is like to shoot higher 
than he that aims at a mark within his reach. 

—We should give as we would receive, 
cheerfully, quickly, and without hesitation ; 
for there is no grace in a benefit that sticks 
to the fingers. 
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SUB WESTON’S FOIBLE. 

BY MBLICBKT IBWIN. 


“ Annie and I have come to get our dinner I’* 
said pleasant Mrs. Eldridge, in her straight¬ 
forward way to her friend Mrs. Weston. “I 
came into the city this morning with a trou¬ 
blesome shopping list, and this little woman 
is very tired,” she added, turning to the little 
girl who stood beside her, and removing the 
child’s hat as she spoke. 

Mrs. Eldridge and Mrs. Weston had been 
school-fellows: and their acquaintance had 
been uninterrupted in later years. Mrs. Eld¬ 
ridge, however, whose large family and do¬ 
mestic tastes confined her much to her own 
family circle, had more frequently received 
her friend in her own pleasant out-of-town 
home than visited her. Mrs. Eldridge’s share 
of the sociability had indeed been confined to 
a semi-annual call, and the acceptance of a 
few special invitations, wedding festivities, 
and a dinner party, or two, given in compli¬ 
ment to mutual friends. Being far up town, 
she had said, in reply to little Annie’s “I’m 
so tired, mamma ! ’ ’ 

^‘Have patience, darling, and we will go to 
Auntie Sue’s and have a nice dinner. We 
will not sit all alone at a little round table, 
this time, will we, Annie ? And won't Auntie 
Sue be surprised!” and the little creature 
waited very patiently by the high counter 
while the lady looked at cambrics, or tried in 
vain to match trimmings. 

‘‘I thought our usual dinner hour would 
be about your lunch time,” further pursued' 
Mrs. Eldridge, as she brushed back with gen¬ 
tle fingers the child’s damp curls, and turned 
half apologetically to her friend, in the mo¬ 
mentary silence. 

‘‘Really, Emma,” began Mrs. Weston, and 
a look of disturbance flitted across her face 
as she spoke, “I would rather you had come 
almost any other day 1 I shall have to ask 
you to excuse everything, and am fearful 
there is nothing in the house that I would 
like to offer you ; though what you will think 
of such housekeeping I am sure I cannot tell!” 
and Mrs. Weston turned from the window 
where she had been turning a blind to admit 
a little light into the darkened room, and re¬ 
sumed: “If I had only known you were 
coming—I am so sorry!” and the disturbed 


look began to be reflected in her friend’s face, 
the little delicate flush that had mantled Mrs. 
Eldridge’s cheek growing brighter as apolo¬ 
gies grew more profuse. She sat with the 
little hat in her hand, having as yet, in the 
multiplicity of jegrets and excuses, been un¬ 
invited to remove her own, when the servant, 
who had been summoned by the door bell, 
was heard to say, in Hibernian accent:— 

“There’s no lady stopping within of the 
name, I’m thinking, sir!” 

“She is in this block I am sure; and I 
thought she entered this house,” responded 
a hearty tone. “Let me see the lady of the 
house!” 

“Ah, the lady is it that’s a calling, yer 
honor!” and the parlor door was swung open, 
and Mrs. Eldridge gave a little cry of delighted 
surprise, as a tall, benevolent-looking gentle¬ 
man stood framed in the door-way. 

“O, Uncle Stuart, how glad I am to see 
you!” and the embarrassment all went out 
of the expressive face, and the lady grew 
prettier every moment with the pleasure that 
wreathed her lips with quick smiles. 

“Tut, tut, no stories !” and the tall figure 
bent to receive the proffered kiss. “ You ran 
away as if you were glad indeed ; getting into 
the furthest car, and flitting like a bird down 
the avenue, with not a sign of mercy on my 
poor rheumatism!” and he shook his head 
very savagely, in a way so at variance with 
his smile, and the twinkle in his eye, that it 
made Annie laugh. 

“Your aunt and the girls are with me,” he 
resumed. “We take the up train in three 
hours, and,” an introduction having been 
parenthesized, “you will excuse me, Mrs. 
Weston, if 1 take Emma off unceremoniously. 
I caught sight of her just in time to give 
chase, and friends that do not see each other 
once a year must make the most of their 
time!” 

And while m^mma was making her adieux 
to Aunt Sue, whose regrets had gained nothing 
in coherency if they had in profuseness, Annie, 
despite the jocoseness of a demand to know 
“if she had concluded to cut those curls for 
him,” was drawn near as tenderly as if she 
had been a sensitive plant, for a loving kiss 
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to be lightly imprinted on her pure brow. And 
then away Uncle Stuart took them to eager 
welcomes, and a grand dinner at the famous 
X House, where one of the attentive black 
waiters stood behind Annie’s chair, and de¬ 
voted himself assiduously to “little miss.” 

“Mamma,'” said the little girl that night, 
when they were on their way home in the 
cars, “I f(?el so sorry for poor Auntie Sue. 
She must have felt so bad to have to send us 
away so !” 

“Aunt Sue did not send us away,” quickly 
replied Mrs. Eldridge. “Uncle Stuart came 
and took us away, you know, Annie.” 

“Yes; but you wasn't going to stay^ were 
you, mamma, if he had not come? Why,” 
and the wise little head seemed to be ponder¬ 
ing weighty matters, “Auntie Sue might have 
sent out and got something for us, and not 
let us know anything about it, if she had only 
thought of it; couldn’t she, mamma?” 

Autumn was come; and Mrs. Eldridge sat 
one afternoon, ripping, and making over a 
last winter’s school dress for the little daugh¬ 
ter next in size to last year’s wearer. 

“Ah, Aunt Rebecca,” she said, addressing 
one of those universally claimed relations 
who, having had troops of rightful claimants 
in the family circle, gradually become gener¬ 
ally appropriated, “you will have to recall 
your congratulations. I’m minus one sleeve 
by that trimming arrangement to hide the 
rents in the skirt,” and the lady looked rue¬ 
fully at the small scraps left, and then laugh¬ 
ingly exclaimed:— 

“I thought the pattern held out remarka¬ 
bly, after removing the worn parts!” and 
then as she reconsidered the “ properties of 
extension” of the pretty merino, rather un¬ 
satisfactorily, she continued: — 

“ Really, Aunt Rebecca, if I had an interest 
in the Astor wealth, 1 don’t believe I’d make 
over worn dresses any more I” half earnestly, 
half playfully. 

“ Would you not, my dear, for amusement, 
you . know ? Why do you not say if you had 
Sue Weston’s seamstress ? She is a treasure. 
She suits even Sue!” 

Mrs. Eldridge’s voice was graver, and there 
was a hesitancy in its tones. 

“ I’d not be in Sue Weston’s place even for 
her seamstress !” 

“Perhaps not; but why do you speak so, 
Emma ?” 


“Because I do not think Sue Weston is 
a happy woman. Aunt Rebecca! I have 
never whispered such a surmise to any one, 
but I am sure Sue has some secret cause for 
unhappiness, or at least disquietude and an¬ 
noyance. She never seems at ease, or like 
her olden self in her own home. There is 
something about her manner that I cannot 
understand. Sue had always the credit of 
possessing excellent sense, and truth of cha¬ 
racter, but I will say to you. Aunt Rebecca, 
that a query has suggested itself to my mind 
whether the Westons are not living on prin¬ 
ciples of ‘shabby gentility,’ than which, you 
know, few things would produce more house¬ 
hold discomfort. They seem to live very 
handsomely, it is true, but may make effort 
to economize where economy is least com¬ 
mendable and most trying, in servants, for 
instance, and every day comforts. Mr. Wes¬ 
ton may think it policy to ‘ appear’ in better 
circumstances than he is, though shamming 
does not seem, to my mind, in keeping with 
his character, still less should I think penu¬ 
riousness.” 

“There is no trace of penuriousness in 
Charles Weston’s character. A more gener¬ 
ous-hearted, open-handed man does not live, 
my dear!” here quickly interrupted Aunt 
Rebecca. “His means, too, are increasingly 
abundant wherewith to gratify every impulse; 
and Sue has a handsome independent income 
of her own. From what possible premises, 
Emma, could you deduct such false conclu¬ 
sions ?” 

“False? I am glad to hear they are so, if 
there is nothing worse. Sue’s peculiar man¬ 
ner, different at home from what it is abroad, 
is the only ground for a surmise, which per¬ 
haps I ought not to have mentioned, resting 
as it does on what may seem to you such 
shadowy foundation. Let me mention some 
trifles ; for instance, her refusing to let me 
go to the nursery to see baby once, on the 
score that the room was in confusion, and 
when she had ordered the child brought down, 
her anxiety lest the nurse should not bring 
him in nice order. Of course I inferred she 
had not a competent person in that capacity; 
and when the little fellow was brought in, 
really as sweet and fresh as a rose, I took 
pains to commend the girl, for what I presume 
was unwonted care on her part, thinking it 
might encourage her. This is a mere no¬ 
thing, I know, except as taken in connection 
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with other things. As, for illnstration, again 
calling at Sue’s with Mrs. Cockren one day 
last winter, we sat some time recalling ‘ old 
times,’ and rising to go, Mrs. Cockren found, 
upon glancing at her watch, that it was too 
late to make other calls we had contemplated, 
so fast had the moments slipped away. 

^ I would like very much to have you stay 
and dine with us,’ said Sue. ‘I am sorry I 
cannot engage to offer you anytliing very 
tempting. My cook, though well recom¬ 
mended, is sadly deficient, I find, but I would 
be very happy to have you stay.’ 

“ Of course we declined so equivocal an in¬ 
vitation ; and I, knowing what servants are, 
should have given it little thought had it not 
been that one of the warm spring days 
tempted me to town with little Annie on a 
shopping expedition,” and Mrs. Eldridge nar¬ 
rated what the reader already knows, while 
a quizzical kind of smile kept twitching at 
the corners of Aunt Rebecca’s mouth ; she 
very prudently keeping industriously at her 
knitting. 

I had so committed myself in my blunder¬ 
ing way, that I knew not how to go or stay,” 
concluded Emma. “Sue’s house, ridiculous 
as it seems, had become a regular Waterloo 
in the volleys of regrets and apologies, and 
Uncle Stuart was a veritable Blucher I” 

“Yes, yes,” nodded Aunt Rebecca, “ I see! 
A pity Sue couldn’t know about it and your 
original deductions!” continued she, rather 
dryly ; and there was a mirthful gleam in the 
gray eyes that looked over the spectacles in 
their own peculiar manner. “ You couldn’t 
understand her, of course!” and a vision of 
Emma Eldridge’s simple, cordial welcomings 
to richer and poorer, old and young, friend 
and stranger, all the years since she had. been 
the light and centre of a “home,” rose up 
before Aunt Rebecca. “Know, then,” con¬ 
tinued she, “housekeeping is Sue Weston’s 
hobby; and, moreover, that her fastidious¬ 
ness is so extreme, that it becomes fussi¬ 
ness. She makes herself and her friends, so 
far as they allow themselves to mind her, 
actually unhappy about it. Two years ago I 
went there; arrived there by an early train, 
and there had been no opportunity for break¬ 
fast. 

“ ‘I hav’n’t broken my fast,’ said I, when 
Sue thought me looking ill. ‘ When the good 
appetite this fresh morning air has given me 
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has been taken care of, I shall be quite my¬ 
self, I assure you!’ 

Sue began the apologies I afterwards 
learned to give just weight to. 

“ ‘ Give yourself no trouble, ray dear!’ said 
I. ‘Just give me a large apron to put over 
my travelling dress, and I ’ll toss up some of 
my biscuits in very short time, and make a 
cup of coffee! Your servants are gone, I sup¬ 
pose, and, with the care of the children, it 
could not be expected you could do much 
yourself!’ 

“ ‘Oh, I did not mean that there is really 
nothing whatever in the house!’ began Susan, 
when Charles called up from the basement, 
‘Aunt Rebecca, are you the arrival? Come , 
right down to breakfast! I’m choice of a 
sprained ankle I’m just getting better from, 
or I’d come and fetch you !’ 

“Mrs. Vincent, a niece of Charles’, and her 
sister, were at the table with the children and 
himself. The appointments and food were 
faultless. 

“‘Charles, can you not give Aunt Re¬ 
becca a better piece of the steak ? I’m afraid 
the eggs are not right. They certainly are 
overcooked!’ apologized Sue. ‘And Aunt 
Rebecca, your coffee—really, the coffee is 
miserable this morning!’ 

“And Sue Weston sat there interspersing 
the conversation with untruths that had not 
even the merit of amiability, for they made 
every one uncomfortable. The nieces felt 
called upon to praise the viands with each 
depreciation, and I wondered that Sue’s usual 
good sense and good breeding did not inter¬ 
pose. 

“ ‘ Susan,’ said I, as we were about rising— 

I really felt it to be my duty—‘ Susan, you 
have been condemning the hackman’s extor¬ 
tionate fare and falsehood pretty severely. 
Have a care of ‘white lies’ yourself, my dear! 
What motive could you have had for so mis¬ 
representing your abundant breakfast table 
and decrying such excellent food?” 

“ ‘ That’s right, Aunt Rebecca,’ interrupted 
Charles. ‘I tell Sue that is her trap for 
catching compliments. My wife is a capital 
housekeeper, but she gives herself too much 
trouble altogether, and I can’t help it!’ 

“I glanced at Sue, feeling that I had been 
rather severe, and that it was hardly fair for 
her husband to join with me in the presence 
of others; but Sue did not seem disturbed in. 
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the least. * I am glad if you have been able 
to make a breakfast,’ she returned, * I must 
speak to cook about the eggs and coffee.’ I 
told Sue what I thought of this foible of hers 
several times while I was there, but I believe 
she is incorrigible.” 

“ ‘Ab, would some gift the giftie gl’e us!”* 
quoted Emma. Aunt Rebecca, just tell me 
if you ever hear me make an excuse again. 
A mere explanation of anything really unto¬ 
ward in one’s household is sometimes due a 
guest, but I would not knowingly make a 
friend as uncomfortable as Sue made me for— 
an interest in an oil well, as Freddy says!” 

^‘And in the Astor wealth beside?” smil- 
ingly questioned Aunt Rebecca, with another 
kindly look of the gray eyes over the spec¬ 
tacles ; and a sunbeam coming out of the 
autumn clouds at that moment, lighted up a 
piece of the said merino that had strayed 
under the shadow of the table, and Mrs. 
Eldridge exclaimed, as she brought it from 
its hiding place : — 

*‘Ah, with a little piecing, here I find my 
sleeve supplied me ! Aunt Rebecca, 1 believe 
I’m in no present need of an interest in the 
Astor wealth.” 


STANZAS. 

BY ALEXANDER ALLAN. 

How beautiful is earth t The balmy air 
Is rich with perfume from the vernal plain; 

The sweetest gems are scattered everywhere, 

While ripe for harvest bows the golden grain. 

The bird soars jocund in the blue serene, 

Or from the bough pours forth the grateful hymn; 

Or, guardian of the nest ’mid foliage hid. 

With twittering joy hops round from limb to limb. 

All nature in her brightest vestments drest, 

Is smiling with a calm and holy peace, 

The very graveyards speak of blissful rest. 

Where sorrow ends, and weary heartaches cease. 

All, all is beautiful! Each living thing 
With rapture swells to own a blissful life. 

Save wayward man, whose frantic passions bring 
His all, a sacrifice to ruthless strife; 

The lord of all, o’er all with reckless sw.ay, 

His fury sweeps with devastating hand ; 

His genius glories in its lust to slay. 

And scatter ruin o’er his native land. 

In vain, with all her prodigal delights. 

Fair natur^gently woos him to repose; 

His armed heel her verdant beauty blights 
While fast the fratricidal torrent flows. 

And yet how vain his triumph and renown! 

He strives to write in blood a deathless name. 

Delusion all 1 Time casts his trophies down, 

Blots out his record, and denies his claim. 


Ho spurns the gifts Eternal Love supplies, 
Lured by Ambition’s feverish unrest; 

Lives to oppress his fellow man—and dies, 

To mingle with the soil his pride oppressed. 
A few brief years to win immortal life, 

He yields to Avarice, Ambition, Lust; 

The Reaper steals on his unholy strife. 

His soul imperilled, and his body dust. 


HAYMAKER’S SONa. 

BY A. M. DANA. 

Now we ’ll sit down and take our rest 
The long day’s work is done— 

A broad red girdle zones the west 
Above the sunken sun. 

How fragrant smells the new-mown hay, 
Damp with the early dew ! 

While from the woodland far away 
Is heard the dove’s soft coo. 

The fresh green leaves of early Juno 
Whisper their secrets sweet. 

While o’er the mountain creeps the moon 
With silver-sandaled feet. 

And scarce another sound is heard 
Save when an apple falls, 

Or when some half-awakened bird 
Her sleeping comrade calls. 

We too will rest, while yet the East 
Her hidden glory keeps ; 

For Ho who cares for man and beast— 

He slumbers not, nor sleeps. 


A PEEP THROUGH THE WINDOW. 

The existence of happiness, whether in a 
community or private family, is not to be 
concealed. All that we do, even the smallest 
action of our lives, is tinctured by the condi¬ 
tion of our minds. If we are ill-disposed, 
those things which have been performed with 
cheerfulness and alacrity are done merely 
because there is a sort of necessity for their 
performance, and the observant eye will soon 
detect whether or not the heart accompanies 
the duty. As long as we are happy, we are 
eager to announce it by smiles, bright looks, 
cheerfulness, energy, and activity. We think 
of a hundred means of awakening delight, 
which could not have suggested themselves 
to less contented minds. The world is peep¬ 
ing through your window. Let it find you 
making happiness in your house. 

Conversation. —If conversation be an art, 
like painting, sculpture, and literature, it 
owes its most powerful charm to nature, and 
the least shade of formality or artifice destroys 
the effect of the best collection of words. 










NOVELTIES FOE AUGUST 

BONNETS, NIGHT-DRESSES, ETC. 


Pig. 1.—Straw hat, trimmed with a quilling 
of yellow brown velvet. At the side is a bird 
of Paradise. 


Fig. 1. 



Pig. 2.—Bonnet of white chip, trimmed 
with a fringe of pearl pendents, and a heavy 
plait of green crepe. Tufts of green crSpe 
leaves are arranged on one side of the bonnet. 

Fig. 3.—Straw bonnet, trimmed on the front 
with a band of oak-leaves. The strings and 
the band encircling the bonnet are of green 
ribbon. A bird with gay plumage is caught 
on the back of the bonnet. 

Fig. 4.—Bonnet of white tulle, trimmed 
with a fringe of crystal drops and fine white 


flowers. The scarf which passes over the 
front of the bonnet and falls in streamers at 
the back is of beaded tulle. 

Fig. 2. 


Fig. 3. Fig. 4. 
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Fijr. 5. 



Fig. 6. 



Fig. 6.—Fancy cap of Clnny lace, 
trimmed with a wreath formed of loops 
of blue crepe ribbon. Inserting of Cluny 
lace is arranged to form a net for the 
chignon. 

Fig. 7.—Night-dress, with shirt-bosom 
front formed of tucks and worked in in- 
sertiug. 


Fig. 5.—Bonnet of white crepe, covered with 
ostrich feathers. The strings are also formed 
o;f feathers, and caught under the chin by a 
pink rose with leaves. 


Fig. 8.—Night-dress, with pointed yok-e 
formed of fine tucks and medallions of worked 
inserting, through which a band of colored 
cambric is run. 

Fig. 9.—Night-dress, with yoke formed of 


Fig. 7. 


Fig. 8. 
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Fig. 10. 


strip of lace insertion one iucli wide, and a 
plaited strip of cambric; with an open-work 
hem and tatted edging. It is fastened at the 
back with buttons and loops. 

The waistband is formed of a strip of lace 
insertion, edged with a plaited strip of cam¬ 
bric similar to that round the bib. 

Fig. 11. 



bunches of tucks. The yoke is defined 
by little ruffles, which should be nicely 
fluted. 

Fig. 11.—Spring petticoat of white 
skirting, finished with a deep 
plaiting. Cluny inserting 
lined with a colored ribbon 
is laid in points above the 
ruffle. 

Figs. 12. and 13.—Baby’s 
bid with waistband. This 
bib is made of vfh\iQ piqu^; 
it is trimmed round with a 

Fig. 12.—Front view. 


Fig. 13.—Back view. 
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It is fastened behind by lapels of cambric 
17 inches long and 3 inches wide. 


BEAD ORNAMENT?. 

1 Materials .—Beads of two sizes, eitlior garnet or tur¬ 
quoise ; pearl beads, pasteboard, hair-pins metal rings, 
patent pin. 

For the comb, make a flat shield of thick 
pasteboard half an inch broad and two inches 
and a half long ; fasten upon this shield four 
good, well-pointed hair-pins at regular dis- 
tamces. Upon these, along the whole length 


trimmed with beads. In the upper middle 
place a little pearl bead, round this a circle 
of similar beads, and next to this a circle of 
large blue beads, and cover the raised pai-t of 
the button shape with long lines of blue 
beads in the form of rays. Sew these buttons 
regularly and firmly, and place in the spaces 
between a strap of silver pearL Ornament 
the outer edge with silver wire or some silver 
trimming. Then place the large pearl beads 
at the top, and the silver chain and hanging 
beads at the under edge. 



Comb ornamented with beads. 


of the shield, place a thick, covered wire in 
four or five layers, to give the required stiff¬ 
ness and firmness, and cover this with black 
sarsnet, sticking through the hair-pins under- 



Brooch. 


neath. In like manner make the upper part 
of pasteboard and wire, and cover it upon the 
upper, the raised side, with white sarsnet, 
leaving the under side free. Then make the 
five bead buttons, the ground of which con¬ 
sists of a little metal ring half an inch in 
diameter and slightly arched with wadding 
and covered with white gauze. This shape is 


For the brooch, cut a piece of pasteboard a 
third of an inch broad and an inch and a half 
long, and fasten to it a patent pin. Co\;er 
the pasteboard with white sarsnet, and place 
upon the upper side one large and two small 
buttons lying close together. For these but- 



Ear-ring. 


ton shapes take the small blue beads, and fill 
the spaces between them with a pearl bead, 
and round this a half circle of blue beads. 
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Finish with three pearl head tassels hanging 
to silver wire. 

The ear-rings consist of one small button 
shape with a tassel, which is fastened to the 
ear-ring. A simple metal hook may be used, 
which may be fastened to the under sarsnet 
covering of the button. 


of each in satin stitch with either gold thread 
or colored silks; tack the silk round the card¬ 
board hearts neatly, so as to keep it firm; 
place a little wadding between and seam two 
of them together ; embroider the narrow rib¬ 
bon which ties them with gold spangles. If 
the hearts are made in black velvet and 



Ornament for the hair or for ball drosses. 

The ornaments for the hair and dresses are 
easily cojfied by counting the beads, as shown 
in the engraving. 


PINCUSHION. 

We are continually requested by our sub¬ 
scribers to issue designs for small articles 
which can be readily sold at fairs, and which 
will cost next to nothing to make. The small 
pincushion represented in the engraving an¬ 
swers this demand. To produce it, cut out 
four hearts in card-board, then cut four hearts 
in either silk or velvet (whichever material 
is handy) somewhat larger than the card¬ 
board, and embroider the flower in the centre 


embroidered with gold, a very pretty pin¬ 
cushion for a lady^s work-basket will be the 
result. 


EMBROIDERY. 



FRINGE FORME5D OF JET BEADS AND BUGLES. 
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STAG’S HEAD, TO BE WORKED* IN ZEPHYR. 

The required colors are seven shades of brown, two of gray, 
aod three of green. 
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Explanation of Characters .—® very deep brown ; H a sliado 
lighter; Ba a shade lighter; S lighter still, and of a yellow 
shade; E3 quite a light shade of brown; 0 a still lighter shade 
of brown; I a shade of brown so light that it is almost white; 
X dark gray; 0 a lighter shade of gray; □ dark green; Pa 
medium shade of green; 0 a light shade of green. 


the height of your basket to be, using 
sharp scissors, and handliug them care¬ 
fully, that they may not be broken or split. 
Having fixed the straws in the holes both 
in the top and bottom, if you find them a 
little loose they may be fastened with gum; 
about half an inch of the straw must be 
left at each end. Cut a number of slips of 
colored paper, all exactly the same width, 
and pass them, alternating the colors, 
over and under each straw, like ordinary 
basket-work, taking care that that which 
is passed over one straw in one row must 



be under it in the next, and so on till it is 
finished; if preferred instead of colored 
paper, narrow ribbon can be used. The 
handles may be made of card-board to cor¬ 
respond: and bows of ribbon added to 
conceal the fastening of the handles, the 
edges of the paper being-either bound with 
gilt paper, or in any other way yon prefer. 

To make these properly requires great 
care and very delicate handling. 


ROUND CROCHET MAT. 

Materials .—Two ounces of double Berlin wool of a 
bright blue; quarter of a pound of white fleecy; and 
quarter of an ounce of black ditto. 


STRAW BASKET. 

Cut a circle out of a piece of card-board, 
the size you require your basket. The bot¬ 
tom must be solid, with holes at equal dis¬ 
tances for the reception of the straws. The 
top must be cut out of a larger circle, but 
instead of the card being whole, as in the 
bottom, the inside is cut out, leaving not 
more than half an inch wide all round; this 
is also pierced with a corresponding number 
of holes to the bottom, through which the 
upper ends of the straws are fixed. You 
must take care to have an even number ou 
each, or when you pass your paper or ribbon 
in and out, two straws will come together. 
Having procured a bundle of straws of the 
same size, cut them all the length you wish 


This pretty mat measures 30 inches round. 
The centre is bright blue: the border is a 
deep fringe in imitation of ermine. Begin the 
mat in the centre with blue wool, and work 
in rounds. Work 14 rounds in open treble 
crochet—that is, alternately 1 treble, 1 chain, 
miss 1 under the chain. Increase at regular 
distances to keep the work flat. Then work 
in the same manner 6 rounds with white wool. 
The fringe is worked over these last 6 rounds 
thus: Take a mesh 4 inches wide, and turn 
the white wool round it; cut the wool on one 
side of the mesh so as to have it in pieces 8 
inches long. Insert the needle in each open¬ 
ing of the work under the chain, place 4 pieces 
of the cut wool across this chain ; insert the 
needle under the centre of the bits of wool, 
and work 1 double^ in which the four Juts 
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will be fastened. Cover each round with wool 
in the same manner; at regular distances place 
of black wool, instead of white, to imitate the 
tails of the ermine fur. When tho fringe is 
completed comb it out nicely. Now prepare 
the small white rosettes. For each rosette 


make a circle of 5 chain; in each chain work 
1 treble, 3 long treble, 1 treble. Work the 
rays over the rosette with black chenille. 
Make 15 of these rosettes, and fasten them 
over the blue centre of the mat, arranging 
them as seen in illustration. 


BMBUOIDERY. 
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MISCELLANEOUS COOKING. 

A Beep Pie.— Take cold roast beef or steak; cut into 
thin slices, and put a layer into a pie-dish; shake in a 
little flour, pepper, and salt; cut up a tomato, or onion 
chopped very fine; then another layer of beef and season¬ 
ing, and so on until the dish is filled. If you have any 
beef gravy, put it in; if not, a little beef dripping, and 
water enough to make suflicient gravy. Have ready 
one dozen potatoes, well boiled and mashed, half a cup 
of milk or cream, and a little butter and salt; spread 
it over the pie as a crust, an inch thick; brush it over 
•with egg, and bake it about twenty-five minutes. 

Parsley and Butter. —Wash and tie up a bunch of 
parsley. Put it in boiling water, and let it boil for five 
minutes. Drain it, cut off the stalks, and chop the leaves 
very fine. Put it into the melted butter, which may be 
made by smoothly mixing a tablespoonful of flour with 
half a pint of water and two ounces of butter. Stir all 
onb way. Let it boil about two minutes. 

Lamb Cutlets and Spinach.— Eight cutlets, egg and 
bread-crums, salt and pepper to taste, a little clarified 
batter. Take the cutlets from a neck of lamb, and shape 
them by cutting off the thick part of the chine-bone. Trim 
off most of the fat and all the skin, and scrape the top 
part of the bones quite clean. Brush the cutlets over 
with egg, sprinkle them with bread-crums, and season 
with pepper and salt. Now dip them into clarified but¬ 
ter, sprinkle over a few more bread-crums, and fry them 
over a sharp fire, turning them when required. Lay them 
before the fire to drain, and arrange them on a dish with 
spinach in the centre, which should bo previously well 
boiled, drained, chopped, and seasoned. Peas, aspara¬ 
gus, or beans may be substituted for the spinach. 

Potted Salmon. —Salmon, pounded mace, cloves, and 
pepper to taste; three bay-leaves, a quarter of a pound of 
batter. Skin the salmon, and clean it thoroughly by 
wiping with a cloth (water would spoil it); cut it into 
square pieces, which rub with salt; let them remain till 
thoroughly drained, then lay them in a dish with the 
other ingredients, and bake. When quite done, drain 
them from the gravy, press into pots for use, and when 
cold, pour over it clarified butter. 

Forcemeat. —Half a pound of bread-crums, a tablo- 
spoonful of finely-chopped parsley, a teaspoonful of sweet 
herbs, a little grated lemon-peel and nutmeg; seasoning 
of salt, pepper, and Cayenne; two ounces of beef suet, 
very finely chopped, and two eggs a little beaten. Mix 
all together. The flavor of a little chopped loan ham or 
bacon is relished by some persons. 

Fried Artichokes. —Cut the artichokes into six or eight 
pieces, according to their size, remove the choke and the 
large leaves which will not become tender, and trim off 
the tops of the remainder of the leaves with a pair of 
scissors. Wash them in several waters, drain them, and 
dip them in a batter made with flour, a little cream, and 
the yelk of an egg. Let the artichokes be well covered 
with the batter, and fry them in lard. Sprinkle a little 
salt over them, and serve them on a bed of parsley fried 
in the lard which remains in the pan. 

Artichokes Pickled.— Boil the artichokes till you can 
pull the leaves off; take out the choke and cut away the 
stalk, but be careful that the knife does not touch the top; 
throw them into salt and ■water. When^they have lain 


an hour, take them out and drain them; then put them 
into glasses or jars, and put a little mace and sliced uu^ 
meg between; fill them with vinegar and spring water, 
and cover your jars close. 

Chow-Chow. —Three heads of cabbage, twenty-five 
peppers, half a pint of white mustard-seed, and grated 
horseradish. Cut the cabbage fine, chop the peppers, and 
then put in the jar a layer of cabbage, then a layer of 
peppers, then a little salt, and sprinkle a little horse¬ 
radish and mustard-seed over the whole, and so on until 
the ingredients are all in the jar; then fill the jar with 
cold vinegar, to every quart of which dissolve two ounces 
of brown sugar. 

Fried Eels. —Clean and skin tho eels; if large, cut 
them into pieces; if small, skewer them round and fry 
them whole. First dust them over with flour, then rub 
them with yelk of egg and sprinkle them with bread- 
crums. Put them into boiling lard and fry until nicely 
browned. 

Green Corn Dumplings. —A quart of young corn grated 
from tho cob, half a pint of wheat flour sifted, half a pint 
of milk, six tablespoonfuls of butter, two eggs, a sal^- 
spoonful of salt, a saltspoonful of pepper, and butter for 
frying. Having grated as fine as possible suflicient young 
fresh corn to make a quart, mix with it the wheat flour, 
and add the salt and pepper. Warm the milk in a small 
saucepan, and soften the butter in it. Then add them 
gradually to the pan of corn, stirring very hard, and set 
it away to cool. Beat the eggs light, and stir them into 
tho mixture when it has cooled. Flour your hands and 
make it into little dumplings. Put into a frying-pan a 
sufBciency of fresh butter (or lard and butter in equal 
proportions), and when it is boiling hot, and has been 
skimmed, put in the dumplings, and fry them ten min¬ 
utes or more, in proportion to their thickness. Then 
drain them, and send them hot to the dinner table. 

CAKES, PUDDINGS, ETC. 

Sugar Drops. —Beat the whites and yelks of four eggs 
separately to a light foam ; dilute the yelks with two tea¬ 
spoonfuls of water, and turn them with the whites, and 
beat them some time; then add by degrees a pound of 
sugar in fine powder, and then four ounces of superfine 
flour, beating the mixture constantly. Drop the mixture 
on white paper placed in a tin plate, in any shape you 
please, ice them over with sugar in powder, to prevent 
running, and bake about ten minutes in a moderate oven. 

Spanish Buns. —^Tako one pound of fine flour, rub into 
it half a pound of butter; add half a pound of sugar, tho 
same of currants, a little nutmeg, mace, and cinnamon ; 
mix it with five eggs well beaten; make this up into 
small buns, and bake them on tins twenty minutes; when 
half done, brush them over with a little hot milk. 

Syllabub Pudding. —Well beat your eggs; add to them 
six ounces of pounded and sifted loaf-sugar, a glass of 
brandy, a glass of white wine, and sufficient flour to mabe 
it a very stiff batter. Have a quart of milk warm from 
the cow poured upon it while you continue beating; and 
when it is well frothed, put it into a buttered dish ; place 
it In a quick oven, and bake it for a quarter of an hour. 
Serve immediately. 

Apple Tart. —Take six good-sized apples and six large 
tomatoes; peel, core, and cut up the apples; put them 
Into a glazed saucepan; squeeze the pulp from the toma¬ 
toes ; put it with the apples; add a quarter of a pound of 
white sugar, and stir it over the fire until the apples begin 
to feel tender; then put an edge of puff-paste round a tart- 
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dish ; lay in your fruit, stirriug iu a couple of tablespoon¬ 
fuls of rich cream as you do so. Cover it 'with crust ; 
place it in a moderately brisk oven, and bake for twenty 
minutes. 

Guuengage Pudding or Taut.— Take some greengage 
plums, not over-ripe; do not stone them, but lay them 
either in a basin lined, or pie-dish edged, with a rich 
crust; add a good quantity of 'white sugar, cover with a 
top crust, and boil or bake for an hour and a half. 

Biscuit Cakes. —One pound of flour, five eggs, beaten 
and strained, eight ounces of sugar, a little rose or orange- 
flower water; beat the whole well together, and bake it 
one hour. 

A Pine Icing for Cakes.—B eat up the whites of five 
eggs to a froth, and put to them a pound of doublo-reflned 
sugar, powdered and sifted, and three .spoonfuls of orange- 
flower'water, or lemon-juice. Keep beating it all the 
time the cake is in the oven, and the moment it comes 
out, ice over the top with a spoon. 

Raisin Pudding. —Soak two ounces of raisins iu enough 
brandy to cover them. Take half a pound of flour, half 
a pound of chopped suet, a dessert-spoonful of ground 
ginger, two eggs, four ounces of white sugar, and enough 
milk to make it a pretty light paste; add the raisins and 
brandy, put it into a cloth or basin, boil it for two hours, 
and serve with what pudding sauce you please. 

Rice Cakes. —Take eight yelks and four whites of eggs, 
and beat to a foam; add six ounces of powdered sugar, 
and the peel of one lemon grated; then stir in half a 
pound of ground rice, and beat all together for half an 
hour. Put it into a, buttered tin, and bake twenty min¬ 
utes. This cake is recommended as very easy of diges¬ 
tion. 

TOMATOES. 

Tomato Pudding. —Pour boiling water on tomatoes; 
remove the skins. Put in the bottom of the pudding-dish 
some bread-crums, then slice the tomatoes on them, sea¬ 
son with sugar, butter, pepper and salt, add some more 
bread-crums, then the sliced tomatoes and seasoning ; and 
if the tomato does not wet the bread-crums, add a little 
water. Thou for a small pudding beat up two eggs and 
pour over the top. Bake about twenty minutes. 

Tomato Catsup.— Take ripe tomatoes, and scald them 
just sufficient to allow you to take off the skin; then let 
them stand for a day, covered with salt; strain them tho¬ 
roughly to remove the seeds; then to every two quarts 
add three ounces of cloves, two of black pepper, two nut¬ 
megs, and a very little Cayenne pepper, with a little salt; 
boil the liquor for half an hour, and then let it cool and 
settle; add a pint of the best cider vinegar, after which 
bottle it, corking and sealing it tightly. Keep it always 
in a cool place. 

Another way .—Take one bushel of tomatoes, and boil 
them until they are soft; squeeze them through a fine 
wire sieve, and add half a gallon of vinegar, one pint 
and a half salt, two ounces of cloves, quarter of a 
pound of allspice, two ounces of Cayenne pepper, three 
teaspoonfuls of black pepper, five heads of garlic skinned 
and separated; mix together, and boil about three hours; 
or until reduced to about one-half; then bottle, without 
straining. 

Green Tomato Sot.—To one peck of green tomatoes, 
sliced thin, add one pint of salt; stand twenty-four hours, 
then strain and put ,them on the fire, with twelve raw 
onions, one ounce of black pepper, one ounce of allspice; 
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quarter of a pound of ground mustard,.half a pound of 
white mustard-seed, and a little Cayenne pepper. Cover 
with vincgai’, and boil until as thick as jam, stirring con¬ 
stantly to prevent burning. 

To Broil To.matoes. —Wash and wipe the tomatoes, 
and put them on the gridiron over live coals, with the 
stem down. When that side is brown turn them and let 
them cook through. Put them on a hot dish and send 
quickly to table, to be there seasoned to taste. 

To Bake Tomatoes. —Season them with salt and pepper; 
flour them over, put them in a deep plate with a little 
butter, and bake iu a stove. 

TO PURIFY THE AIR OF AN APARTMENT. 

The best method of effecting this will be obvious, if we 
consider the influence which heat exercises on the atmo¬ 
sphere. Air is expanded and rendered specifically lighter 
at the ordinary temperature on the application of heat. 
Hence in every room heated above the temperature of the 
atmosphere, there is a continual current of air iu circula¬ 
tion. The hot air in chimneys a.scends and creates a 
draught towards the fire-place, whilst the hot air in 
churches, theatres, and other buildings, passes through 
the gratings iu their ceilings, and its place is supplied by 
the flow of cold fresh air through the windows and door¬ 
ways iu the lower parts of these buildings. 

The following simple experiment can be easily per¬ 
formed and is highly instructive: Take a lamp or candle 
and hold it to tho top of the doorway of a crowded apart¬ 
ment, or of a room in which there is a fire, the hot air 
will be found escaping out of the room at the top of the 
doorway, as will bo indicated by the outward direction of 
the flame. If tho lamp be placed on the floor, the cold air 
will be found to be coming in at the bottom of the door¬ 
way. If now the lamp be gradually raised from the bot¬ 
tom to the top, tho flame at first inflected inwardly, will 
be seen gradually to become vertical as the lamp ap¬ 
proaches tho middle of tho doorway, and finally it will 
bo again blown outwardly when tho lamp reaches its 
summit. It would appear from this, that in tho middle 
of the doorway tho temperature of the air is uniform, 
hence there is no current either in or out of tho apart¬ 
ment. Tho whole experiment is highly interesting and 
instructive, and proves that a fire is an excellent venti¬ 
lator. Hence, to ventilate an apartment thoroughly, it is 
only necessary to kindle a good fire, and let the air have 
free access through the doorway and windows, the fire 
will create a current of fresh air into the apartment, and 
its atmosphere will bo thus kept continually changed. 

We would remark, in conclusion, that those moving 
masses of air called winds, are produced in a similar way. 
The sun is the great cause of winds ; its heat is unequally 
diffused over tho earth’s surface, and the air becomes con¬ 
sequently heated in one part to a greater degree than in 
another. Tho hot air rises, and its place is supplied by 
the flow of tho colder air from the surrounding parts. 
When tho vacuum thus created is sudden, and the flow of 
the surrounding air is violent, the meeting of winds from 
all points of tho compass produces at sea the phenomena 
of water-spouts, and on laud whirlwinds, caused by the 
air ascending in a spiral into the higher regions of the 
atmosphere. There are a number of causes which pro¬ 
duce inequalities of temperature in the atmosphere; some 
of the most obvious of which are the alternation of night 
and day, and the occurrence of cloudy and unclouded 
skies. Tho air must be necessarily heated when illu¬ 
mined by tho rays of the sun, and cooled when those ray.s 
are withdrawn. 
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COJfTRIBUTED RECEIPTS. 

Fried Cakes.—O ne and a half cup of sour milk, one 
cup of sugar, four tablespoonfuls of melted butter, three 
eggs, one tablespoouful of soda, dour enough to roll out. 
Fry in hot lard. 

Corn Bread.— One quart of sour milk, one tablespoon¬ 
ful of soda, one teaspoonful of salt, one cup of molasses or 
brown sugar, three large cups of corn meal, and throe of 
dour. Mix well, and bake in a slow oven at least two 
hours. 

Cop Cake. —One cup of butter, two cups of white sugar, 
four of dour, one cup of sweet milk, five eggs, one tea- 
spoonful of soda, two of cream of tartar. 

Le.mon Pie. —One lemon, one cup of white sugar, the 
yelks of two eggs, half a cup of sweet milk, half a cup of 
water, two tablespoonfuls of dour, and one tablespoonful of 
melted butter. Put the lemon, sugar, and dour together, 
then the milk and butter. Line a plate with nice pie 
crust, and put your lemon, sugar, etc., in it; after bak- 
over the top the whites of the eggs beaten to a 
froth with a little sugar. Browned a few minutes. 

An Old Housekeeper. 

Tomato Wine. —Press the juice from clean ripe toma¬ 
toes, and to each gallon of it, without any water, put four 
pounds of brown sugar, befoi*e fermentation begins. Let 
the wine stand in a keg for two or three months, then 
drain off into bottles, carefully avoiding sediment. It 
makes a most delightful wine, having all the davor of the 
tomato, also its medicinal qualities. Mrs. E. G. 

Cream Pancakes. —Mix the yelks of two eggs, well 
beaten, with a pint of cream, two ounces of sifted sugar, 
a little nutmeg, cinnamon, and mace. Rub the pan with 
a piece of butter, and fry the pancakes thin. M. E. H. 

Can any of our subscribers furnish a receipt for orange 
syrup ? 

Pulverized Borax is said to be a good remedy for 
black roaches. Put it in the cracks and under the edge 
of carpets, and in every place you can reach that is likely 
to be their resort. 

Or: Set a glazed baking dish, filled with small beer, 
sweetened with coarse brown sugar, in the place infested, 
and place a board agaimst it, as a bridge or ladder for 
them to ascend. This is the best of all the remedies. 

Cocoandt Cake. —One cup of butter, three cups of sugar, 
one of sweet milk, four of dour, aud teaspoonful of soda, 
two of cream of tartar, five eg-gs, one cocoanut grated; 
put half the cocoanut in cake and half in icing. Icing 
for cake, half a pound of white pulverized sugar to the 
whites of two eggs ; ice the cake, and sprinkle grated co¬ 
coanut on the top of the cake. 

Apple Cake. —Take two cups of dried apples, stew just 
enough to cut easily, chop about as fine as raisins, and 
simmer in two cups of molasses three hours, one cup of 
sugar, one cup of sour milk, one of butter, two eggs, five 
cups of dour, two teaspoonfuls of soda, some salt, cloves, 
aud cinnamon. Mix with molasses warm. I put apples 
and molasses in before the dour. Bake in large cake 
dishes; it makes one large one, or two small ones. 

Mr.s. M. a. S. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

To Keep Silk. —Silk articles should not be kept folded 
in white paper, as the chloride of lime used in bleaching 
the paper will probably impair the color of the silk. 
Brown or blue paper is better; the yellowish, smooth 


India paper is best of all. Silks intended for dress should 
not be kept long in the house before they are made up, as 
lying in the folds will have a tendency to impair its du¬ 
rability by causing it to cut or split, particularly if tho 
silk has been thickened by gum. Thread lace veils are 
very easily cut. But dresses of velvet should not be laid 
by with any weight above them; if the iiap of a thin vel¬ 
vet is laid down, it is not po.ssible to raise it up again. 
Hard silk should never be wrinkled, becau.se the thread 
is easily broken in the crease, and it never can be rec- 
tiUed. The way to take the wrinkles o\it of silk scartk 
and handkerchiefs is to moi.sten the surface evenly with 
a .sponge and some weak glue, and then pin the silk with 
some toilet pins on a mattress or feather bed, taking pains 
to draw out the silk as tight as possible. When dry, the 
wrinkles will have disappeared. The reason of this is 
obvious to every person. Some silk articles should be 
moi.stened with weak glue or gum-water, and the wrinkles 
ironed out by a hot flat-iron on the wrong side. 

To Mount Drawings.— The drawing must bo carefully 
touched hero aud there, over the back, with moderately 
stiff gum, and then placed on the leaf in the book, closed 
down tightly, and a heavy weight placed on the book for 
some hours afterwards. Previously to putting down the 
drawing, tho exact place for it must be marked on the 
leaf, leaving an equal margin all round. The same plan 
must be adopted in mounting drawings on paper or card¬ 
board. If mounted in the evening, and placed under a 
heavy weight, they may be uncovered in the morning; 
but seven or eight hours ought to elap.se to allow the gum 
to dry, otherwise tho drawing, aud the leaf on which it 
is placed, will become wrinkled. 

Cabbage chopped and thrown on carpets before sweep¬ 
ing, answers the same purpose as tea-leaves for laying 
the dust. 

Sunburns. —The best plan for removing the effects of 
suuburu.s is to wash the face at night with either sour 
milk or buttermilk, and in tho morning with weak bran 
tea and a little eau-de-Cologne. This will soften the skin 
and remove tho redness, aud will also make it less liable 
to burn again with exposure to the sun. Bathing the 
face several times in the day with elder-flower water and 
a few drops of eau-de-Cologne, is also very efficacious. 

Grease Spots on Stone. —Pour very strong soda and 
water, boiling hot, from the spout of a jug on the spot, 
and then put over it fuller’s earth, mixed in boiling 
water; let it remain on all night, and if the grease be not 
entirely removed, repeat the process. Another plan is to 
procure from a stone-mason a piece of very hard stone 
about the size of a brick, and to rub tho spot well with it, 
using sand aud hot soap and water. Hearthstone must 
not be used. 

To prevent brass vessels from contracting verdigris 
after being used, instead of wiping them dry constantly 
immerse them in water; they arc kept perfectly innoxi¬ 
ous, and will remain for year.s fully as clean aud nearly 
as bright as when they first came out of the hands of the 
workmen. 

To harden plaster of Paris casts, wash them well with a 
sponge dipped in alum-water. 

Walnut Stains. —Walnut stains on the fingers are usu¬ 
ally removed with a little sherry. lu general, walnut 
stains are removable by lemon juice. For stains in linen 
it would be well to try salts of lemons. 

Bronzed Ciia.vdeliers, Lamps, etc., should be merely 
dusted with a feather-brush, or with a soft cloth, as wash¬ 
ing them will take off the bronzing. 
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HOW TO LIVE AND HOW TO LOVE. 

It is very difficult to uuito “plaiu living and higli 
thinking” except in poetry. The continual presence of 
petty cares, which the necessity of practising daily a rigid 
economy imposes, must, to a certain degree, fetter the 
mind and restrain the fancy. 

It is comparatively easy to he too refined for any occu¬ 
pation but thinking (or rather dreaming that wo think), 
or too coarse and careless for any questions and fancies 
beyond those which have reference to the mere outward 
life and adornment of the person ; but to find time, energy, 
and taste for each pursuit, argues such a balance of pow¬ 
ers, moral and intellectual, that the woman who does 
show herself thus endowed and dowered deserves indeed 
to be held up as a pattern for her sex. Yet this difficult 
art should be studied with great care, for without the 
talent or tact (whichever may best express it) of thus, as 
it were, “marrying arithmetic to divine philosophy,” 
feminine intellect loses half its influence and more than 
half its worth and beauty. 

In our country, where every family wishes to appear 
respectable, it is essential to know how to make the most 
of small means. For this purpose order is the first law, 
true economy being impossible without method; flieu 
good taste and moral refinement of mind, which can see 
the beautiful in the fitting, are requisite. 

When Madame Werner says, “My first employment 
will be to arrange my house so that contentment and 
peace may dwell in it,” who does not feel that she is 
gifted with order, and taste, and true refinement of soul? 

We expect, as a matter of course, that she loves the beau¬ 
tiful, and will cultivate her talent for music, and embel¬ 
lish her dear little home with roses; but at the same time 
she will allow the hyssop and elder to have a place in 
her grounds ; she can make them useful, and, therefore, 
they will add to the beauty of her household picture of 
com fort. 

So, too, when Frouziska* returned home she kissed her 
fresh, blooming flowers in a rapture of joy, but did not 
forget to have the savory “duck,” and “pancakes,” and 
raspberry jam prepared in her warm sitting-room for her 
husband, and even his dressing-gown and slippers were 
ready before the fire for his comfort. 

Tliis power of giving to the everyday duties of common 
life “a beauty and divinity,” by the motives which 
prompt and the manner wlifch conducts them, is one of 
the most certain evidences of an elevated mind, united 
with refined taste and enlightened moral principle, which 
a lady can exhibit. The tcoman who displays this cha¬ 
racter is the true American lady, whatever may be her 
station. 

Is it not a better test of just and lofty ideas and pure 
and tender feelings to live a good life, than to write a book 
teaching others what is good to be done? The gifts of 
genius do not make all w’ho possess them poets or authors. 
The Koraan Cornelia displayed, in her lofty and disinter¬ 
ested patriotism, as high and far holier inspirations of 
soul than did the Grecian Sappho, in her celebrated 
lyrics. 

Men, besides their superior bodily strength, have the 
mechanical ingenuity which discovers the natural laws 

* See “The Neighbors,” by Miss Bremer. 
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of science and how to apply those successfully in their 
own inventions and constructions. What wonderful gifts 
of power and usefulness God has intrusted to men ; and 
what wonderful things they have done within the last 
hundred years! The cultivated nations of Christendom 
are, in their knowledge and appliances of worldly wis¬ 
dom, seemingly raised to the height of natural sovereigns 
over earth and its natural capacities of happiness for 
mankind. Are the people better or happier for this 
knowledge, as they have, hitherto, applied its results? 

What woman is or was intended to be, may be gathered 
from the Word of God and the natural laws He has or¬ 
dained for mankind. She is the centre of domestic life; 
the “Angel in the House;” the teacher, inspirer, and ex¬ 
emplar of moral goodness. As the culture of feminine 
mind develops the true womanly character, may not the 
comparative status of the sexes, to be established on the 
natural differences between man and woman, be exem- 
prified by the differences between iron, that forms the 
machinery of men’s work in subduing the earth, and gold, 
tlvat makes the|worth of the currency which measures his 
wealth ; between authority that rules by law and force, 
and injltvence that sways by love and peace; between 
dbf.dience that yields from fear of hell, and submission 
that flows from faith in Heaven? 

When we examine the essential differences between the 
minds of men and women, we find each is the comple¬ 
ment of the other, and it is breaking Heaven’s fir.st law of 
order to confound these distinctions. God did not intend 
women to guide the plough, sail ships, invent machinery, 
build pyramids. They have more important and far more 
delicate duties to fulfil, in leading the infant mind into 
the ways of truth and obedience; and giving to childhood 
habits of diligence, virtue, care for others, self-denial, and 
that faith in the Word of God which w'ill lead them to 
Christ as their perfect exemplar of goodness for this life, 
and their Saviour in the glorious life of immortal blessed¬ 
ness. 

Froude, in the ninth volume of “The History of Eng¬ 
land,” which he is now writing, gives this brief but 
expressive summary of Christian faith: “The God made 
known in the Gospel demanded of his children only tlm 
sacrifice of their wills, and for each act of love and self- 
forgetfulness, He bestowed on them the peace of mind 
that passeth understanding.” 

“ Only the sacrifice of their wills!” Hero is the key to 
successful family government, that makes happy home.s 
and trains the young to all usefulness. The mother 
should know how to unite this beneficial justice in .sub¬ 
duing the will of her child to her word, with the tender¬ 
ness and love that make the sunshine of household peace. 

CITY AMUSEMENTS. 

To ascertain the eharacter and influence of amusements 
is of vital importance in our country, whei-e one of the 
fundamental ideas of the nature of the government is that 
every human being is born with a right to pursuit 
of happiness. 

Wo are not about to discuss this subject; but only to 
give from the stand-point of a patriotic Christian writer 
some hints that may be interesting and useful to our 
readers. The writer—probably a clergyman—admits the 
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need of recreiitions, aud allows the innocence of popular 
amusements, abstractly considered ; until “ these become 
sinful by excess or other circumstances.” Ho says: “It 
is in great cities that the need of innocent amusements is 
most felt; and it is for great crowds that it is most diffi¬ 
cult to provide them aud be thus states the tendencies 
aud dangers of city life;— 

“The ago has a double tendency, towards over-exertion 
and towards self-indulgence. Men were formerly divided 
into two classes; those who were employed in accumu¬ 
lating wealth, aud those who were occupied in spending 
it. How, almost every man is engaged in the double 
task of earning wealth for present extravagance aud 
future expenditure. Self-indulgence demands its irntno- 
diate gratification, and with a novel foresight, security 
for its future supplies. The twofold necessity for exer¬ 
tion thus induced, inflames the tendency towards over¬ 
exertion, and the effects of that over-exertion are mani¬ 
fested in an increased tendency to self-indulgence. 

“These tendencies affect the two sexes very differently. 
Among women, except where a habit has been formed 
under the pressure of necessity, there is no tendency to 
over-exertion at all, but a veiy great one to self-indul¬ 
gence. Ladies look for amusements as the means of re¬ 
lieving the monotony of mere indolence. Meu require 
them as relaxation from the exhaustion of over-exertion. 
If the ladies could be made to understand that “ Six days 
Shalt thou labor,” is, in some sense, a part of the fourth 
commandment, there would bo less necessity for amuse¬ 
ments for them ; while if men could be brought to mod¬ 
erate their toils in pursuit of wealth, there would be leSs 
exhaustion to be relieved on their part. The institution 
of a weekly rest was designed to counteract the evils of 
continued exertion. But this weekly rest was also de¬ 
signed to be a religious rest. How, in a vast majority of 
cases, it is a mere secular rest appropriated to amuse¬ 
ments.” 

“Amusements Hecessary.— But the truth remains un¬ 
touched, that the human mind requires amusements. 
This truth is a most important one. It is to tho neglect of 
it that many of our social difficulties, and especially this 
about recreations, are to be traced. We are so engaged in 
the struggle for wealth, that we allow neither ourselves, 
nor our dependants the necessary leisure for our or their 
exhausted systems. The result is that excitement aud 
stimulus, which can be crowded into a short period of 
time, are substituted for recreation and amusement.” 

“The Question. —There still remains the great ques¬ 
tion: What kinds of recreation can be provided for the 
dwellers in great cities? They must be such as will not 
attract nor require crowds, need not occupy the night, at 
least to any late hour, and will not break in upon the rest 
of the Lord’s day. With respect to the excess of frequency, 
that may safely be left to individual discretion, when tho 
other conditions that have been suggested have been com¬ 
plied with. 

“There need not bo much difficulty in finding such 
ammsements for a certain portion of those who require 
them. The fine arts will furnish an ample supply, w'hen 
once the taste for them is formed. The social intercourse 
of persons moving in the same circle will be an important 
item, when men cease to despise it because it is really a 
recreation, and not an excitement. But for the groat 
mass of the community, these things do not at present 
supply the need. The great impediment in the way of 
the recreations of working men is the want of time. This 
want is felt by tho all-grasping millionaire, the aspiring 
merchant, and the loader of the bar of a great city, just as 
much as by the day laborer. The universal press for 
wealth to accumulate and wealth to squander is at the 
root of the evil. Every moment of time which can be oc¬ 
cupied in the service of Mammon must be devoted to him. 
As much of the service of Belial as is possible must be 
crowded into the few fragments which Mammon rejects. 
Hence it comes that the only times which are left for 
amusement and recreation are the Sundays and tho nights. 
It follows that the religious character of the rest of the 
Lord’s day is entirely forgotten, and that the nights are 
devoted to excitement under the name of recreation.” 

“Self-Control. —The popular idea of temperance is 
abstinence from intoxicating liquors. One instance of 
self-control carried to excess, and so throwing a reflection 
upon all other iu.stances. But what our young people 
require to be taught is not total abstinence from certain 
beverages, and sneering at those who use them ; but self- 
control, self-control to be applied in every part of life. 


The applications which men chiefly require to be taught, 
are to control their desire for wealth, their love of display, 
aud their love of excitement. Womeu should be taught 
to control their love of personal finery, as well as of those 
excitement.s which they miscall amusements, and of the 
self-indulgence of idleness, and learn to find useful occu¬ 
pations for themselves. The great lesson for all is t& 
avoid .self-indulgence; to believe that human beings are 
sent into the world for other purposes than the gratifica¬ 
tion of their own de.sires aud fancies. When men have 
learned to aim at a subsistence, or at most a competency, 
instead of a fortune; and women have learned to find 
their happiness in steady employment, and not in alter¬ 
nate idleness and excitement, most of our social evils 
will have disappeared. Just in proportion as individuals 
assume these new positions, they will be diminished.”' 

EHTERTAIHIHG VISITORS. 

“Live frugally that you may live happily; shut not 
your heart against those who have a claim on your hos¬ 
pitality ; but remember that if they really esteem and 
love you, they \vill come—not to look at your table and 
furniture, but to enjoy your society.”— Sully. 

Such was the coun.sel of the eminent Statesman of 
France, who never swerved from duty nor launched into 
any expense that he could not afford. Wo commend his 
advice to the “young married woman” who asks us for 
“some hints about entertaining her friends without ex¬ 
travagance.” Pleasant and elegant hospitality might be 
exercised, even in these times of high prices, without ex¬ 
travagance, if people who give parties were more careful 
to provide entertainment for mental taste and social 
amusements ; and if those who go to parties wmuld go to 
enjoy tho society, and not merely to eat the supper. 
Social meetings are necessary to the happiness of neigh¬ 
borhoods ; necessary to tho refinement of manners and to 
moral improvement. Agreeable conversation, enlivening 
music, the home enjoyment of the dance {not the “ Ger¬ 
man''), ingenious game.s, and elegant pastimes, all the.se 
may be provided without extravagance of expense, and 
with real benefit, as well as pleasure, to the participants. 
Among these pastimes for social parties we think Tal>- 
leaux are, as they deserve to be, very popular entertain¬ 
ments. Our correspondent will find books* describing 
tho manner of preparing these beautiful representations. 
For the benefit of tho.se who have not seen these living 
pictures wo will give one of the desigu.s which may be 
easily managed in any family circle. From tho effect 
which this simple representation of true love would have 
on the audience, we could comprehend how effectively 
these representations of interesting objects and thrilling 
scenes would contribute to the innocent amusements of 
people, and also refine the taste and elevate tho princi¬ 
ples of the young aud untaught. 

ON THE FENCE. 

Two young men and one young lady. 

The stage (or place) for this scene should represent a 
rustic retreat, with a long wmoden seat extending across 
the stage from tho centre of the background towards the 
right. The seat may be a plank of wood, about eight feet 
long by one wide, placed upon two boxes, painted or cov^ 
ered with green, each about two feet high. As the curtain 
rises a young lady is seen seated upon the centre of tho 
plank, with her facQ towards the front. She is simply 
dressed in blue, with white cape and straw bat. Site 
does not look at either of the young men, but .straightfor¬ 
ward, with a hesitating expression. Upon the right, in tho 
rear of the seat, a young man, gayly dressed, with long 
side whi.skers, and light kid gloves, is standing. He 
leans forward towards the young lady, oflering his right 
arm, with a complacent expre.s.sion. On the left a young 
man, dressed as a farmer, stands looking at the lady witlx 
a rather sheepish expression. The curtain descends ; then 
quickly ri.ses, showing the young lady, and the young 


* “Parlor Tableaux,” etc. Published by J. E. Tilton 
& Co., Boston. 
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fai’mer arm-iu-arm with each other; while the exquisite, 
on the right, raises his bauds and elevates his eyebrows 
in great surprise. 

NOTES AND NOTICES. 

The World Moves. 

“Words are the soul’s embassadors who go 
Abroad upon her errands to and fro ; 

Words are the sole expounder.s of the mird, 

And correspondence keep ’twixt all mankind.” 

Thu.s sings one of the Old English Bards, and this 
“correspondence”—that is, a good understanding of each 
other—is very much needed for the peace of society and 
its best interests, when men and women practice the same 
profession. We were never more impressed with the 
sense of this importance of words than while looking 
over a package of pamphlets on our table, the burden of 
their contents all relating to the same\subject—irowe?!. 
Physicians. 

We cannot now enter on the questions and facts of 
these papers, but the reader will find their titles in the 
Literary Notices, page 175. Next month we hope to give 
some information that will interest the public; hero wo 
will give one paragraph from the “Reply” of Doctress 
Ann Preston to the Physicians who oppose the medical 
education of women. 

“ We are sustained by the approval and sympathy of 
the best men and women—by the moral sentiment of the 
general community. We feel, and society feels, that we 
are not usurping the place of men, but taking a position 
in the broad field of medicine which appropriately be¬ 
longs to women ; and that we shall enlarge the sphere of 
professional usefulness, and contribute to the knowledge 
which shall bless the race.” 

■ “ The Bible Woman’s Mission” is no longer an experi¬ 
ment, but a success wherever employed. It has been 
adopted successfully in London and many cities of Great 
Britain : native Bible women have been for years succes.s- 
fully at work in Burmah, Cairo, and Syria, and in ISGO 
the New York Woman’s Bible Society employed and set 
at work the first Bible woman this side of tiro Atlantic, 
and there are now thirty-six Bible women and their su¬ 
perintending ladies at work among the outcast poor of 
New York city, five of these supported by their superin¬ 
tending ladies; four by the University Place Church 
(Rev. A. H. Kellog, pastor), and the remainder by the 
New York Woman’s Bible Society, while all of the mis¬ 
sions are under the superintendence of a committee of ten 
ladies selected from members of the same society. 

Woman’s Mission to Woman is greatly prospering. 
Our “Philadelphia Branch” of this Union Society has 
received, since April 1st, over one thousand dollars in aid 
of this good work. The mission is thus described in the 
“Cincinnatti Daily Gazette:''— 

“ A movement in behalf of the Zenana missionary work 
is exciting much interest in Boston. Hio word Zenana 
denotes the home or family residence—the inner apart¬ 
ment of the women in India. A goodly number of edu¬ 
cated Christian ladies are now engaged in Calcutta, and 
other places, in carrying the Gospel to pagan women in 
their own homes, where male missionaries cannot go. 
They have had great success—are encouraged by native 
Hindoo husbands and fathers, who.se prejudices against 
the education of their \toraen are fast giving away.” 

Thoughts :— 

What one values above every other consideration in 
a companion, man or woman, is ainiableuess, that i.s to 
say, evenne.ss of temper, and the willingness to please, 
aftd be pleased without egotism, and without exaction. 
There is nothing capable of supplying its place.— Leigh 
Hunt. 

Let mental culture go on advancing, let science go on 
gaining in depth and breadth, and the human intellect 
expand as it may, it never will go beyond the elevation 
and moral culture of Christianity as set forth in the 
Gospels.— Goethe. 


Maxims.— Never oblige your servants to tell a falsehood 
for you, and they will not be so likely to tell a falsehood 
to you. 

Never expect that your son will follow your good ad¬ 
vice, if it be not impressed on his heart by your own 
good example. 

HINTS ABOUT HEALTH. 

“It appears that dentition is commonly more severe in 
the winter than in summer, and in large cities than in the 
country, and among the badly-nourished children of the 
poor than the carefully tended offspring of the rich.” 

The treatment of teething should be mostly preventive. 
The child does not need medicines, but—1. Fresh air. If 
it lives in the city, the greatest care should be taken to 
supply the child with pure air, by taking it out to the 
parks and public squares, very much of the time when the 
weather will permit. The rooms in which it lives and 
slaeps should be so well ventilated as to be always sup¬ 
plied with as pure air as possible. Pure air is a great 
es.seutial in preventing trouble and danger with children 
during teething. 

The Food. —The habit of stufilng a little child with a 
great variety of food, salted and seasoned, is almost sure 
to derange the whole digestive canal, and through this 
medium so affect the child’s health as to make teething a 
serious afiair. If the child is not weaned, and the mother 
or nurse’s milk is abundant and good, this should consti¬ 
tute the little one’s sole food. If cow’s milk is used it 
should bo from a new milch cow that is perfectly healthy 
and properly fed. Cows fed on slops of all sorts can 
never give perfectly healthy milk. If the child is weaned, 
bread and milk, good potatoe.s, boiled rice, oatmeal gruel 
or barley gruel, and a little ripe fruit will all be excel¬ 
lent. Feed with great regularity and not ofteuer than 
once in four hours. 

The Circclatio.v of the Blood.— Equal circulation and 
distribution of the blood and nervous energies. . This is 
impos.sible unle.ss pure air, and wholesome food are sup¬ 
plied. With these, almost any irregularities of circulation 
can be kept in control by the tepid or warm bath and 
thorough friction of the extremities with the bare hand. 
There are but few things that a young child enjoys better 
than to lie on a soft mattress, in a warm room, perfectly 
naked, and submit to a delicate but careful rubbing of the 
entire body from the hand of a gentle mother or nurse. 
This may be done two or even three times a day with 
profit. The exposure to the air and friction keeps the 
skin healthful, and so well supplied with blood that all 
internal congestions and convulsions are generally pre¬ 
vented. ^ 

Clothing. —Wo greatly over-dress children. They ought 
never to bo oppressed with what they wear, and ic should 
always protect the limbs. Generally the body is over¬ 
dressed, and the arms and legs too little dressed. It is 
downright murder to dress little ones with nothing on 
their arms and legs in cold weather, and it is also inju¬ 
rious to overload and keep their bodies too warm. In 
the first case, children are liable to congestions of the in¬ 
ternal organs; in the latter, to debility and weakness of 
the skin. If, however, they are properly clothed, and 
their bodies exposed to the air and sunshine, the skin 
may always be .kept vigorous. The bowels must be kept 
free, not by phy.sic, but by the right food, and, if neces¬ 
sary, an occasional injection. Constipated children will 
always suffer more from teething than those whose bowels 
are free.— Ha'ald of Health, 

To Our Correspondents. —These articles are accepted: 
“ A Day in Paris”—” Elysium”—“The Departure”—and 
“ A Wreck.” 

The following manuscripts are declined; “Tears”— 
“Parting”—“Only”—“To Miss A. A.”—“I Met Death 
One Day”—“The Broken Heart”—“My Hope”—“The 
•Conscript’s Departure”—“ Song—I’ll Sing to Thee”— 
“Persevere”—“My Uncle”—and “Gossiping.” 

“A Night of Terror” — apparently unfinished — and 
“Rest” received. Not read, as no letter accompanied the 
MSS. 

Tho other articles on hand will bo reported next month. 
The letter of Miss C. K. B. has been forwarded; no reply 
is required. 

When articles are to be returned, stamps must be sent 
to tho Editors. 
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From Peter.= 50 X & Brothers, Philadelphia r—. 

THE HECTOR’S WIFE; or, The Valley of a Hundred 
Fires. By the author of “Margaret and her Brides¬ 
maids,” “Lords and Ladies,” etc. etc. An earnest and 
conscientious endeavor to become interested in “The 
Rector’s Wife”—good, kind, hopeful creature as she un¬ 
doubtedly "was—has proved to us that there is not always 
a way where there’s a will. The particulars of the 
bringing into the world of some thirty babies form a 
marked feature of the incidents of the story. Neverthe- 
le.ss, it is not without respectable merit in its quiet 
sketches of character, and pictures of rural life. 

AUNT MARGARET’S TROUBLE; a Tale of Leroe, Sel¬ 
fishness, and Retribution. This truly captivating little 
story is said to be from the pen of the daughter of Charles 
Dickens. It belongs to a new, and, wo are gratified to 
think, well appreciated class of novels, of which Miss 
Thackeray’s may be instanced as fair examples—novels 
which, without being sensational, charm and delight, 
and in which purity and decency are not sacrificed to a 
morbid desire to lay bare the evil passions of our nature. 

From Harper & Brothers, New York, through J. K. 
Simon, 29 South Sixth Street, Philadelphia, Agent:— 

CYCLOPiEDIA OF BIBLICAL, THEOLOGICAL, AND 
ECCLESIASTICAL LITERATURE. Prepared by the Rev. 
John McClintock, D. D., and James Strong, S. T. D. Vol. 
I., A—B. This truly valuable ii^id important work has 
been in preparation for fourteen years. It is designed as 
a book of reference, complete in itself, embracing articles 
on the Bible and its literature, and upon all the innume¬ 
rable subjects appertaining to historical, doctrinal, and 
practical theology. Every proper name found in the 
Bible, as well as the name of every animal, plant, mine¬ 
ral, implement, or other object alluded to in the sacred 
volume, is fully explained, the original Hebrew, Chal- 
daic, or Greek word being in all instances .subjoined, and 
its precise signification given. Notices of every subject 
relating to church history, or to religious biography, 
ancient and modern, will bo found under their appropriate 
heads. In fine, the book is designed, and promises to be 
an exhaustive lexicon of reference, with regard to the 
religion of the Bible, and to form a complete historical 
summary of its rise, progress, aud present condition. For 
the ordinary purposes of reference, the theological student, 
or the Sabbath-school teacher, will need nothing further. 
The illustrations are numerous, finely engraved, and are 
really what they should be, explanatory. The various 
writers appear, for the most part, to have endeavored to 
write with fairness and impartiality, though without 
attempting to conceal their own religious or doctrinal 
predilections. But, while all readers will, we doubt not, 
recognize this conscientious endeavor, many, perhaps, 
will quite as conscientiously regard the effort as not, in 
every instance, being as successful as they imagine it 
might have been. However, the general reliability of the 
book in its statement of facts cannot, wo think, be seri¬ 
ously questioned, and this is about as near to perfection 
as we can hope to find a work of its character. 

From Harper & Brothers, Now York, through Lippi.v- 
COTT & Co., and Peter.sox & Brothers, Philadelphia:— 
THE LAND OF THOR. By G. Ross Browne, author of 


“Yusef,” “Cnisoe’s Island,” “An American Family in 
Germany,” etc. Illustrated by the author. The books of 
travel with 'which Mr. Browne favors us are alw.avs 
interesting, and always instructive, as well as vastly 
amusing. If we have any particular fault to find with 
him, it is that, in his endeavors to excite our merriment, 
his humor is at times almost vulgar or indelicate; and, in 
thinking so, wo do not believe we are in the least pru¬ 
dish. Not unfrequently, too, in our untravelled sim¬ 
plicity, we are puzzled to find out w’hether he is telling 
us facts, or only quizzing us. This however is, perhaps, 
more our misfortune than his fault. The wanderings 
which form the subject of his present volume carried him 
through countries seldom visited, comparatively speak¬ 
ing, by tourists capable or willing to favor us with any 
readable account of them. Russia, Sweden, Norway, and 
Iceland—“ The Land of Thor”—are the scenes of his latest 
ramblings. It i.s scarcely necessary to say that the reader 
of this volume will arise from its peru-sal, it may be, 
somewhat bewildered, but, at the same time, with clearer 
notions of the people, manners, customs, and scenery of 
the countries visited, than he would have been enabled 
to obtain, unless a very observant ti-aveller, indeed, by 
an actual tour through them himself 

SOWING THE WIND. A Novel. By E. Lynn Linton, 
author of “Lizzie Lorton of Greyrigg,” etc. A power¬ 
fully written aud intensely interesting story, displaying 
a deep and sympathizing knowledge of human nature in 
its weakest and in its strongest moods. The characters 
of St. John Aylot aud his wife Isola are delineated with 
masterly skill, and a delicacy of touch rarely equalled. 

NORA AND ARCHIBALD LEE. A Novel. By the au¬ 
thor of “ Agnes Tremorne,” “ The Cost of a Secret,” etc. 
An attractive domestic story, with many dramatic situa¬ 
tions, reasonably sensational, and written in an easy, 
cultivated style. The characters are well drawn, aud 
finely contrasted. 

MISS R.f\"ENEL’S CONVERSION FROM SECESSION 
TO LOYALTY. By .1. W. De Forest, author of “ European 
Acquaintance,” “SeaclifF,” etc. 

ISTHMUS OF PANAMA. This is a very interesting 
history of the Panama Railroad, written by F. N. Otis, 
M. D. It also embraces a history of tho Pacific Mail 
Steamship Company, aud a complete aud reliable travel¬ 
ler’s guide and business man’s handbook for the Panama 
railroad, and tho various lines of steamships connecting 
it with all parts of the world. The illustrations are 
numerous and finely executed, displaying no little artistic 
skill on the part of Dr. Otis, from whose drawings they 
have been engraved. 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON AMERICAN GRAPE 
CULTURE AND WINE MAKING. By Peter B. Mead. 
Illustrated with nearly two hundred engravings drawn 
from Nature. The culture of tho grape is rapidly be¬ 
coming in this country an important branch of agricul¬ 
tural labor. It is an employment not only profitable, 
but plea.sant, requiring the exercise of both skill and ta.sto 
to a degree we had not imagined, though something of an 
amateur “grapist” ourselves, until we read the succinct 
and lucid elementary volume now lying upon our table. 
To grape-growers, whether for love or money, or for both, 
Mr. Mead’s book is something indispensable, if they would 
form a clear conception of the science, the .skill, and the 
cultivated taste they must endeavor to po.ssess, in order 
to elaborate the full capabilities of their chosen employ¬ 
ment. Though elementary, tho work is not .superficial. 
No practical question of importance is left unanswered. 
Tho illustrations are of a superior order, aud form an 
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importaut feature of the work, rendering clear by their 
correctaess, what it would have beeu next to impossible 
to explain by words alone. 

Prom D. Applxtox & Co., New York, through D. Ash- 
mead, Philadelphia;— 

THE KOMANCE OP THE AGE; or, The Discovery of 
Gold in California. By Edward E. Buubar. Though 
Uirown together rather loosely, and written in a some- 
wliat turgid style, this little volume will bo found quite 
interesting, and well worthy of perusal. The account it 
gives of the lives of the Swiss captain, John Sutter, and 
of the Now Jersey mechanic, John Marshall—the first 
discoverers of the golden wealth of California is a strik¬ 
ing example of the mutability of the fortunes of man, as 
well as a very forcible illustration of the uncertainties of 
the law, and of the ingratitude of republics. 

BIBLE TEACHINGS IN NATURE. By the Rev. Hugh 
Macmillan, author of “First Forms of Vegetation.” Wo 
have read books in which poetry and eloquence have in¬ 
fused life into the dry boues of hard, practical science, 
and have thereby derived much pleasure aud no little 
profit. But when poetry, aud eloquence, aud deep reli¬ 
gious fervor unite to perform the same wonder, how much 
more delightful, and how much more profitable it is! Not 
oulv is the intellect enlightened, and the heart stiiied by 
indescribable pulsations of pleasure, but the soul itself is 
lifted up by feelings of exquisite and almost divine rap¬ 
ture. Such is the reflection awakened in us by the perusal 
of the eloquently written volume whose title we have 
given above. In it will bo found that union to which wo 
have alluded. It is a book that cannot fail to be attrac- 
Uve to all classes. Learned, poetical, religious, full of 
lofty thoughts beautifully expressed, it will equally de¬ 
light the man of science, the student of letters, the poet, 
and the divine. 

HALF TINTS: Table D'Elite and Drmoing-Room. A 
very readable volume of happily written essays, senti¬ 
mental, satirical, lively, and severe, by turns, evidently 
the production of a cultivated aud appreciative admirer 
of Charles Lamb. 

From the Amertcax News Company, New York, through 
A. Winch, Philadelphia:— 

THE adventures OF SIR LYON BOUSE, Baut., in 
America during the Civil War.^ Being Extracts from 
his Diary. By the author of “The Now Gospel of Peace.” 
This fragmentary tritle may please such readers as have 
“ Anglo-phobia” in its most severe form. 

From W. A. Peters, New York;— 

EMBERS OF THE PAST. By W. A. Peters. A thin 
volume of versicles, of no particular merit that we have 
been able to discover. 

From Lorino, Boston, through D. Ashmead, Philadel¬ 
phia : — 

A WEEK IN A FRENCH COUNTRY HOUSE. An ex¬ 
ceedingly well-written aud readable novelletto, which 
originally appeared in the pages of The Cornhill. Loring 
has published it as one of his “Railway Library” series, 
in which it deserves a conspicuous place. 

From Lee & Shep.ard, Boston:— 

SERPENTS IN THE DOVES’ NE.ST. By Rev. John 
Todd, D. D. Two vigorously penned essays, respectively 


entitled “Fashionable Murder,” aud “The Cloud with a 
Dark Lining,” in which a subject of extreme delicacy is 
moderately handled, though with all necessary force and 
freedom. This little pamphlet is a companion to “Why 
Not? a book for every Woman,” noticed in a former 
number. 

From Roberts Brothers, Boston:— 

ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES IN .\RT. This is an able 
aud eloquently written lecture, which originally appeared 
in Macmillan’s Magazine. We have seen it hinted some¬ 
where that it is by the author of “ Ecce Homo.” 

From Ticknor & Fields, Boston, through G. W. Pitch¬ 
er, Philadelphia:— 

OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. By Charles Dickens. With 
original illustrations by S. Eytiuge, Jr. Another volume 
of the “Diamond Edition of Dickens’ Works.” 

REVIEWS, JOURNALS, PAMPHLETS, ETC. 

From Geo. W. Childs, Philadelphia;— 

AMERICAN LITERARY GAZETTE AND PUBLISHERS’ 
CIRCULAR. June 1,1S67. This enterprising and merito¬ 
rious little periodical has so established itself in public 
favor that commendation is superfluous. Its Continental 
correspondent writes for every number a pleasant page of 
Paris gossip about the Frenchmen celebrated in politics 
aud literature; aud its resume of intelligence concerning 
books and authors will amply meet the desires of those 
who wish to keep up with the current of publication. 
Mr. Childs has shown himself here, as ever, the bene¬ 
factor of American letters. 

From Joseph M. Wilson, Philadelphia:— 

THE PRESBYTERIAN HISTORICAL ALMANAC FOR 
1867. So far as we can judge, this volume is thorough 
aud complete. It contains a full accouut of the proceed¬ 
ings and acts of Synods aud Assemblies; memoirs of over 
one hundred ministers, including an account of their 
work; the question of Manses aud of Life Insurance for 
clergymen is discussed ; aud the religious statistics of the 
Union aro given from the last census. The author’s 
nomenclature is at once Biblical aud correct; the members 
of tlio Presbyterian church are with him 7nen and womeUy 
aud their children in Sunday-schools boys and girls. 
This is a large volume of 466 pages. 

From Leonard Scott & Company, New York: 

THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. April, 1867. This is an 
unusually interesting number. The initial paper, on the 
Memoirs of Count Beugnot, gives a lively portrait of the 
closing scones of the French Empire and the first years of 
the Restoration; while that upon “The Reign of Louis 
XV.” is a well-written and picturesque account of the 
long dissolute era that ushered iu the Revolution. The 
article upon M. Pasteur’s experiments is very interesting. 

WOMEN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
Eighteenth Annual Announcement, 1867, and 1868. 

THE WOMEN’S HOSPITAL OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Sixth Annual Report. 

Both these institutions seem to bo in a prosperous con¬ 
dition. The college will open on the 16th of October 
next, and continue five months ; those who wish for in¬ 
formation can apply to Mrs. E. H. Cleveland, M. D., 
Women’s Hospital, North College Avenue, Philadelphia. 
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AUGUST, 1S67. 

Our steel-plate for this month is called “The First 
Break in the Family.” Such an occasion is indeed a sor¬ 
rowing one; whether it ho a fond daughter leaving home 
with the husband she has chosen for life; or a son on 
whom his parents have centred all their hopes. The artist 
has done justice to his subject in depicting on the counte¬ 
nances of the family the feeling of their hearts. 

The Fashion-plate is very beautifully colored. The 
third figure in the plate, representing the Seasons, is pro¬ 
bably the best piece of coloring that has ever been exe¬ 
cuted for any magazine in the United States. 

“Hanging Basket Pattern,” printed in blue. Another 
extra embellishment. This is not a wood-cut; the whole 
page is constructed with type. 

“Reading the Bible” is a very fine wood-cut illustra¬ 
tion. 

Among our latest fashions will be found a plate of 
(fiiildren’s dresses, a robe-dress, headdresses, bonnets, 
new stylo of night-dresses, etc. etc. 

The work-department contains the latest designs of 
fancy-work, selected to suit the tastes of all. 

In our reading matter will be found original articles by 
the best lady writers of the country. 

To Authors. —We have so many manuscripts to read 
that we will not attempt to decipher one not plainly 
written. A neatly written manuscript is a letter of ro- 
oommeudation. 

Heath House, Schoolev’s Mountain, N. J.—We com¬ 
mend to pleasure and health seekers a visit to this de¬ 
lightful resort. The “ Heath House” has always been 
celebrated as a favorite hotel; but since its new manager, 
Mr. Sylvanus T. Cozzens, has tjiken the reins, it stands 
high among the first hotels in the country. Mr. C. is not 
merely a landlord, he is a well cultivated gentleman, as 
remarkable for his urbanity as he is for his good looks. 

Premium for Subscribers. —A country newspaper last 
summer proposed to bestow a photograph of the fattest 
pig exhibited at the county fair upon every new sub¬ 
scriber, but even, this inducement failed to swell its ii.st. 

A Kew York editor proposed to send a photograph of 
himself to each new subscriber. Conceit large in this 
editor. 

Affecting and Painful Facts.—** One of Ristorl’s last 
acts before the sailing of the steamer Ville de Paris was 
to present Mr. Grau with a carte de visite, on which was 
written, ‘To her good friend and excellent manager .7. 
Grau, souvenir of Adelaide Kistori del Grille.’ Mi\ Grau 
also presented Madame Ristori with a silk American fiag, 
(Xu which was the single word, * Souvenir.^ ” 

Will all observe how very cheap the presents were? 
Tlie carte devisite must have cost about twenty-five cents, 
and the silk-flag about one dollar. These celebrated act¬ 
resses and singers are somewhat in the situation of the 
American ladies who marry foreign titles. They support 
tlieir husbands. Ristori’s husband is a count or a mar¬ 
quis. Son tag had a count for her husband. Miss Patou 
supported her husband. Lord Lennox, until he used her 
so brutally she had to procure a divorce, and we might 
continue the list were it worth the time. 


Wb extract the following from Morford’s book of “ Over 
the Sea.” Wo remember Prince Lucieu Murat well. 
He was not a dumpy man; but tall, rather stout, and if 
well dressed would have been a showy person. His 
wife wo saw often at the French opera with the Ex-King 
Jo.seph Bonaparte. She was from South Carolina, and had 
a look of the Bonaparte family, although no relation ex¬ 
cept by marriage. The Prince was poor, and his credit 
very bad in the neighborhood where he lived;— 

“ One day, late in the winter of 1S4S, I met in one of the 
streets of Bordentown, Kew Jersey (where Ex-Kin^- 
Jo.seph Bonaparte had so long resided, and lately diedf 
a tall, stately lady, in faded black and with a pinched,’ 
sorrowful face, who led by the hand a little girl of eight 
or ten years, also in faded black and piuched-lookin''. 
The lady was keeping a private school, and thus suppoiT- 
ing her family—including a shiftless, spendthrift hus¬ 
band ; while there were loud complaints among the 
residents of Bordentown that one of her relatives, a man 
of wealth, would do nothing to assist her in her poverty. 

“The next day, at the Town Hall of Bordentown, at 
the trial of a foiled robber who had made an attack, the 
previous evening, on Capt. Pearson, of the United States 

Navy (now Admiral Pearson, of the Pacific Squadro.n)_ 

I met the husband of the lady in tho faded black: a 
dumpy, pursy, greasy-looking man in shabby clothes, 
who would have been selected from any crowd as a type 
of helpless and indolent poverty. He was .said to have 
seen better days: Heaven help him !—I thought—he must 
have bidden them good-by forever! 

“This in 1848. On that day of 1865, when I stood in 
front of the Elys6e Bourbon, the greasy man of 1848 was 
holding almost regal state within its walls—Prince Lucien 
Murat, lately Grand Master of tho Freemasons of France, 
favorite cousin to the Emperor, and perpetual claimant to 
the throne of Naples. That day, the tall woman in the 
faded black, the Princess Murat, was presiding there, 
with little less than queenly dignity and enjoying the 
revenues of a principality. And that day, the little girl 
with her faded black and pinched face, was the Princess 
Anna Murat, reigiping star of the Imperial Court, just get¬ 
ting ready to bo married to the Duke de Mouchy, one of 
exclusive a.ncien noblesse of tho Faubourg St. Germain, 
at the Chapel of the Tuileries, with her single robe of one 
hundred thousand francs and her half million of diamonds 
in presents from the Emperor alone! And then and there 
I changed my mind about the ‘better days’ that had 
‘been hidden good-by forever;’ and I wondered whether 
among all the changes of the Elys6e, it had ever paral¬ 
leled that one matter of personal observation?” 

The Paris Expo.sition.— Tho Mason & Hamlin Cabinet 
Organs are attracting much attention at the Paris Exposi¬ 
tion. The correspondent of the New York Journal of 
Commerce, after alluding in very complimentary terms 
to the American Pianos in the Exposition, continues: 
“Nor is less artistic skill and taste displayed in the fine 
Cabinet Organs of Messrs. Mason & Hamlin, which aro 
acknowledged to excel whatever has yet been effected in 
the quality and sweetness of tones produced from reeds. 
Tho exhibition of these has been a great success, and has 
taken Parisian artists and builders quite by surprise, be¬ 
cause they were in a great measure unprepared to find 
American mechanical genius developing itself so much 
upon objects relating to the agriment and luxury of life, 
as upon those which have regard only to profit and util¬ 
ity. Tho cases of these magnificent Cabinet Organs have 
also been extremely admired for their design and execu¬ 
tion, in both of which respects they are allowed to rival 
the best productions of the Faubourg St. Antoine.” 


Progress. —A line of steamers has already been estab¬ 
lished between our New Russian possessions and Califor¬ 
nia. This shows the regular go-a-head Yankee enterprise, 
and reminds us of a captain who thought he had discovered 
a new island. Shortly after he perceived a boat coming 
towards him, and was hailed by a truo-born Yankee with 
“Want a pilot, captain?” 
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OUR MUSICAL COLUIMN. 

Hollowaifs Musical Monthly for August^ contains a 
fine aiTangement of the principal melodies in Gounod’s 
last opera; also a fine mazourka, The Little Lady Polka 
Mazourka, by R. Rhollo ; and the last of the Claribel 
sOTigs, as sung by Parepa. This last is beautifully illus¬ 
trated, and the number is further embellished with a 
tinted title-page accompanying the Mazourka. All this 
music is published from engraved plates, just as sheet 
music is published, aud is also of the regular sheet music 
size. The cost of single numbers is but 40 cents, and to 
subscribers even less. We are sending the May, June, 
July, and August numbors, as samples, free of postage, 
on receipt of $1 50. Yearly subscriptions .$4 in advance. 
Two copies $7. Subscriptions may begin with any num¬ 
ber. A year’s numbers form a choice volume of elegant 
music, as played and sung in the most fa.shionable circles. 
Address J. Starr Holloway, Publisher Musical Monthly, 
Box Post Office, Philadelphia. 

New Sheet C. M. Tremaine, New York, pub¬ 

lishes Pretty Little Sarah; or, $7 a Week; as sung by 
Christy’s Minstrels, 35 cents. You Naughty, Naughty 
Girls, 30. Why Was I Looking Out, 35 ; and Grieve Not 
for Me, 40 ; two of the celebrated Parepa songs. I’d bo 
a Star, 30. Quarter to One, by Baker, author of Bonnie 
Brown Cottage, etc., 35. Jersey Blue, 30. Again I Meet 
Thee as of Old, also by Baker, 35. James and Alfred; or. 
The Two Good Boys, a song of the Ocean Y'acht race, 30. 
I Lang hae Lo’ed Thee, Lassie, as sung by the Hutchin- 
sons, 30. Meet Mo in the Lane, 35. 

Also, The Henrietta Galop, illustrative of the Ocean 
Yacht race, 50. Adelphoi Galop, by Murdoch, 35. The 
ever popular Horae Sweet Horae, arranged by Slack, 50. 
I am Ready (Jo Suis Pret) Yalse Brillante, by Chas. 
Fradel, 50. 

Root & Cady, Chicago, publish Lilia is an Angel Now, 
beautiful song and chorus by Walker, 35. Baby’s Gone 
to Sleep, by the author of Daisy Deane, 30. Let Me Go, 
beautiful sacred song by F. W. Root, 30, Father, Come 
Down with the Stamps, comic song and chorus, 35. 
Dad’s a Millionaire, song and chorus by the author of 
Come Homo, Father, 30. Come Back to the Farm, same, 
30, Jennie Lyle, by the always favorite composer. Geo. 
F. Root, 30. Yes, We Will be True to Each Other, same, 
35. I Ask no More, same, 30. Columbia’s Call, same, 
30. Touch the Keys Softly, beautiful quartette by F. W. 
Root, 60. The Broken Band, quartette by same, 40. 
There’s Music in My Heart, Love, quartette by T. Martin 
Towne, 35. 

Also, The Barry Schottische, with fine portrait, 50. 
Ruck Waltz, 25. D. C. Mazourka, 11 pages, by F. W. 
Root, 75. Carrickfergus Schottische, with characteristic 
illustration, 60. Rain on the Calm Lake, flue piece for a 
good player, 50. Also, Schubort’s Sereuado, arranged for 
the Piano, Cabinet Organ, Violin, aud Violoncello, $1. 

Now ready, new editions of Marche Militaire, by Glover, 
a splendid piece, 35. Mo.ss Basket Waltz, 30. Ristori 
Redowa, with capital portrait, 40. Day Dreams, Ma¬ 
zourka, by Karl Roden, illustrated, 50. Cherry Bounce 
Schottische, 20. Aureola Polka, 30. Coronet Polka, 30. 
Lamoille Waltz, 30. Mabel Waltzes, an easy arrange¬ 
ment of these celebrated waltzes, adapted to beginners, 
20. An Alpine Farewell, beautiful nocturne by Riche, 30. 
Merry Yule Mazourka, by J. H. McNaughtou, 30. Babble 
Brook, pretty nocturne, by same, 30. Lischen et Fritz- 
chen, fine new set of waltzes by Strauss, 50. Ladies’ 
Favorite Waltz, very pretty, 30. 

Add-i’ess orders as above, to J. Starr Holloway. 


CoMMERcrAL ENTERPRISE.—Among the many things for 
which New York Merchants are famous, is the magnitude 
of their enterprises, and the far-reaching character of iheir 
ventures. The operations of the present day throw those 
of a few yeai-.s back quite into the shade, aud often equal 
those of a similar kind in the commercial marts of the Old 
World. The recent largo pui’chases of tea by The Great 
American Tea Company have taken the trade by surprise, 
aud are rather a novelty in this market. The taking up 
of two cargoes within a week, comprising 12,331 packages 
Black, aud 22,849 packages Japan, for immediate con¬ 
sumption, at a cost of about a million and a half of dol¬ 
lars indicates the extensive nature of the Company’s 
business, and deserves a passing notice at our hands. 
The consumption of tea in this country is largely on the 
increase.— Shipjnng and Commercial List, N. Y, 

Where is happiness always to be found? In the pic- 
tiouary. 

Tite Rattle Brain. —Rattle-brain people are beautifully 
plentiful in these days. The following character is not 
bad:— 

“ Ilis talk was like a stream which runs 
With rapid change from rocks to rosos; 

Is slipped from politics to puns; 

Is passed from Mahomet to Moses: 

Beginning with the laws Avhich keep 
The i)lauets in the radiaut courses ; 

Aud ending with some precept deep 
For dressing eels or shoeing horses.” 

A story reaches us from Belgium, where they are very 
severe, as we all know, about luggage. An English lady 
had her dog—the smallest thing in the world—with her 
in the railway carriage. “Madame,” said the official, 
“ you must pay for the dog, and I must put him into tho 
dog’s departm*ent.” “I will pay willingly, but in Eng¬ 
land I always carry him in the carriage.” A crowd col¬ 
lected at tho altercation. ‘ ‘ Madame, here it is impossible 
for you to have the dog with you.” “Very well; take 
him, then, and put him with the others.” Tho official 
seized the dog, aud, amidst universal laughter, had to 
hand it back, and receive a franc for luggage, as it was 
an imitation plaything-dog the lady had with her, which 
.she cau.sed to bark furiously at the disconcerted official 
by squeezing tho wooden bellows-like apparatus beneath 
tho woolly toy. 

We see that one of our city papers complains that ad¬ 
vertisers copy puffing notices from their paper as if they 
emanated from the editorial department. And \vhy should 
they not? Said notices are published as editorial matter, 
and no mark to distinguish them from other editorials. 
Tho English papers manage this differently. When they 
publish a puff not written by the editor, they place un^r 
it “adv.,” meaning advertisement. 

More Money than Wit. —A lady applied at the Portland 
(Jle.) police office, on Monday, in search of a lost cat, for 
which sho*offored $1000 reward. She brought tho animal 
from England, aud thought a great deal of it. Tho.cat 
had ou, when lost, a gold necklace worth about $40. 

Tun Great Pictorial Double Number of tho Phreno- 
LOoicAL Journal aud Life Illustrated for July contains 
portraits, with Biographical Sketches of Chief Justice 
Chase, Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, Mrs. Le Vert, 
Edward Carswell, and others; articles ou Eloquence, 
Queen Elizabeth, Studies in Physiognomy, Man-Mon¬ 
keys and Gorillas profusely illustrated, and a great va¬ 
riety of matter, agreeable and instructive. 

A New Volume— the /oj-fy-s-fxt/i—enlarged, $3 a year; 
,S0 cents a number. Address S. E. Wells, 389 Broadway, 
New York. 
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A Faithfitl Mourner. —Eight years and a half ago a 
man named Gray, of whom nothing more is known except 
that he wa.s poor and lived in a quiet way in some obscure 
part of the “auld toun” of Edinburgh, was buried in Old 
Grayfriar’s Churchyard. His grave, levelled by the hand 
of time, and unmarked by any stone, is now scarcely dis¬ 
cernible ; but though no human interest would seem to 
attach to it, the sacred spot has not been wholly disre¬ 
garded and forgotten. During all these years the dead 
man’s faithful dog has kept constant watch and guard 
over the grave, and it was this animal for which the col¬ 
lectors sought to recover the tax. James Brown, the old 
curator of the burial-ground, remembers Gray’s funeral, 
and the dog, a Scotch terrier, was, he says, one of the 
most conspicuous of the mourners. The grave was closed 
in as usual, and next morning “ Bobby,” as the dog was 
called, was found lying on the newly-made mound. This 
was an innovation which old James could not permit, for 
there was an order at the gate stating, in the most intel¬ 
ligible characters, that dogs were not admitted. “ Bobby” 
was accordingly driven out; but next morning he was 
tliere again, and for the second time was discharged. The 
third morning was cold and wet, and when the man saw 
the faithful animal, in spite of all chasti.sement, still lying 
shivering on the grave, he took pity on him and gave him 
some food. This recognition of his devotion gave “ Bobby” 
the right to make the churchyard liis home ; and from that 
time to the present ho has never spent a night away from 
his master’s grave. Often in bad weather attempts have 
been made to keep him within doors, but by dismal howls 
he has succeeded in making it known that this interfer¬ 
ence is not agreeable to him, and latterly he has alwavs 
been allowed to have his way. At almost any time dur¬ 
ing the day he may be seen in or about the churchyard ; 
and no matter how rough the night may bo nothing can 
induce him to forsake the hallowed spot, who.se identity, 
despite the irresistible obliteration it has undergone, he 
has so faithfully preserved. 

Sisterly Affection.—Two maiden ladies named Hinde, 
one aged seventy, the other seventy-live, were buried 
lately in one grave at Epping, England. One of them 
died a few years ago, and the other had the body inclosed 
in a leaden coflin and kept it in the house till her own 
decease. She was accustomed every day to place fresh 
flowers on the coflin. 

A gentleman famed in the scientific world has been 
making experiments to prove that many animal.s—among 
others, fowls—have virtually two hearts. Surely men 
and women must al.so have two heart.s—one that they 
give to their best beloved, the other that they keep to live 
Wita. 

Another Victim of the Old Masters.— An American 
gentlemaji named Jervis, writes a Paris correspondent, 
bought of a well-known picture dealer three picture.^, re¬ 
presented respectively as work.s of Leonardo da Vinci, 
Luini and Giorgione, for the sum of 90,000 francs; :i0,000 
francs was paid down, and the eminent American bank¬ 
ing firm of John Muuroe & Co. promised tho vendor to 
accept the purchaser’s bill upon their Boston hou.so for 
tho remaining 60,000 francs. The Leonardo was consid¬ 
ered the main feature of this purchase, tho Luini and the 
Giorgione being valued at but small sums. 

‘‘Before tho bill was accepted by tho house of l^lunroo, 
Mr. Jervis was advised that the Leonardo was not a real 
one. Thereupon he brought his action, demanding tho 
restitution of the 30,000 francs cash paid, and tho recilia- 
tiou ol the contract to give a bill for 60,000 francs on Bos¬ 
ton accepted by Muuroe, olFeriug, of course, to*returu tho 
pictures. 

^‘The Court held that no fraud was proved on the part 
of the vendor, notwithstanding that he had bought the 
questionable Leonardo for nearly 260 francs a few years 
iigo. The picture had passed as a Leonardo in several 
collections, and had been repeatedly sold by auction as 
such. In this way it had acquired a reputation which 
made it a very good Leonardo for saleable purposes ; and 
moreover it was not proved that tho vendor warranted it 
as a real Leonardo, but merely as a work attributed to 
that artist, Mr. Jervis, the plaintiff, who wa.s, it ap¬ 
peared, in the habit of dealing in picture.?, had abundant 
opportunities of inspecting his ])urchase beforehand, and 
could not bo .allowed to back out of his contract. Me.ssrs. 
Munroo, who were made parties to the suit as having in¬ 
duced the vendor to give credit, were decreed to accept 
the bill for 60,000 francs on Boston, which the defendant 
was decreed to draw in the plaiutitTs favor. 


An Amusing Love Story.—A correspondent of the Lon¬ 
don Standard, writing from Paris, furnishes the follow¬ 
ing 

“ Look, now, at this elegant Dauraont and at that young 
and fine lady reclining as a tender flower at the .side of 
her mother. Several cavaliers q^racol near the doors of 
the carriage; they are pretenders to her hand, for she is 
a rich heiress. Mile. Z6uobie has too long- cultivated in¬ 
nocent flirtation; she was fond of the homatre.? which 
followed her everywhere—in town, in villegiaUtra, and 
in the ball-room. Such is her candor that she is afraid Co 
lose her court by marrying. It is why she has hesitated, 
retreated, declined till now. At last tho day has arrived 
when she must bow to the will of her famUy. An opu¬ 
lent uncle has sworn that he would not leave her a cen¬ 
time were she not to marry during the pre.sent winter. 
‘You shall have your itrennes,' says that unmerciful 
uncle, ‘only when you shall have made a choice, and 
tell mo the name of tho lieureux coquin.' 

‘“Bring your present to-morrow morning,’answered 
Zenobio, smiling. 

“Then the uncle echoed the oracle; the pretenders 
were more languishingly amiable than ever, and four of 
them dared to ask her hand, 

“‘Whom will you choose?’ a.sks the uncle. 

“ ‘The first I .shall moot with in 1867.’ 

“Of course Mile. Z6uobie told no one where she was to 
spend the evening. It was a Scotch emstom celebrated by 
Walter Scott that Z6nobie renewed, when solicited tb 
choose a husband. She .said to the pleiade of her lovers, 
‘I will marry the one whom 1 shall see first in 1S67.’ 

“Tho four pretenders had followed her to the gate of 
her mansion, and they had placed them.selves in ambush 
to see if .she would go out during the evening. After two 
mortal hours passed in observation and in the chilliness 
of the night, they came to the .sensible conclusion that the 
race would fairly commence only the next day ; and they 
agreed to abandon so fatiguing a post, and to take tto 
field each on his own ground, 

“ Aurora had .scarcely let fall through her rosy fingers 
a few rays upon the first day of the new year than each 
lover had arrived from different ways at the entrance of 
the mansion. 

“ ‘Let us begin the attack,’ .said they, ‘let us advance 
in one line; let us go in, though it is rather early to pay 
visits.’ 

“And they knocked and were admitted. Zduobie’s 
mother, who had not been put in the confidence by her 
daughter, was rather astonished at those early calls': but 
the fine boxes full of bonbons tho visitors offered to her 
cut short her reflections. 

“An hour passes, but Mile. Z6nobie does not show her¬ 
self. One of the lovers could not conceal his uneasiness, 
and asked if tho ladies had spent the night at a party! 
‘No;’ answers Zenobio's mother; ‘but about miduif'ht 
my daughter felt unwell, and it is why she is not yet 
down,’ 

“ ‘ We hope that her indisposition is not serious.’ 

“ ‘ Not in the least. Z^nobie, however, has been fright¬ 
ened at it, and she insisted on being attended by a phy¬ 
sician. As our medical man lives a long way from here 
sho suggested that M. lludolphe, our young neighbor, 
should be called in.’ 

“ ‘ Did he come?’ 

“ ‘ Yes; I could not refu.se ray daughter’s wish.’ 

“ ‘ But M. Kudolphe has not yet got his diploma; he is 
but a student.’ 

“‘That did not matter much; tho indisposition was 
not at all dangerous.’ 

“Z6uobio’s uncle then entered the drawing-room, and 
said:— ’ 

“ ‘I have just left my niece; sho is reasonable; she has 
made her choice, which I approve of. Moreover, the ful¬ 
filment of a pledge was in question. She had sworn to 
choose among all her lovers tho one whom she would 
first meet in 1867. When this new year began—when tho 
belfry sounded tho la.'^t stroke of midnight, M. Itudolnlio 
was at her side.’ 

“‘Well,’ said the mamma, smiling, ‘ I am completely 
reas.sured a.s to my darling’s health.’ 

“The four hunters of portions are now beating new 
bushes.” ® 

The London Pall Mall Gazette is critical on the Pea¬ 
body portrait of Queen Victoria. It says tho picture 
makes her look liko a fair, I’ed-faced, cross school-girl 
of eighteen, looking rather old for her age.” The like¬ 
ness may bo tolerable, notwithstanding. 
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PARISIAN CORRESPONDENCE. 

Tihj most charniiuir fete of the season has cleridcdly 
been the children’s ball which was sfiven by Mine. Fleury, 
the wife of the Emperor's Grand Ecayer. Mine. Flenry 
lives in the Louvre, and on the evening when this loiig- 
talked-about entertainment came off the square court of 
tlie Palace was literally ablaze with lights. The doors 
were opened at eight, and for two hours the leading 
members of the French aristocracy now residing in Paris 
might be seen ascending the staircase in a continous 
stream. 

The children to whom the entertainment was offered 
ranged in age from five to twelve, and truly no bouquet of 
flowers, composed of lilies and roses, could possibly have 
looked prettier and fresher than did this juvenile crowd 
of miniature coquettes and beaux. 

Mine. Fleury’s two little boy.s, wearing the uniform of 
the French Guard during Louis XV.’s reign, and with 
powdered heads, were stationed at the entrance of the re¬ 
ception-room, and shook hands with, smiled, or kissed 
their guests by way of welcome, as their fancy and incli¬ 
nation led them. 

It was hoped that the Prince Imperial would have been 
present at the ball—indeed, the entertainment had been 
postponed more than once with that expectation—but the 
young Prince’s health is at present by no moans whaf 
could be desired, and he is unable to attend any of these 
festivities. Among the children who excited very general 
admiration at Mine. Fleury’s were Princess Metteruich’s 
two little girls. The eldest, who inherits her mother’s 
bright, intelligent expression of face, personated a very 
■giqn&ntemvandure, and the youngest, who lias jus* ;om- 
pleted her fifth year, was a cocodette. INIy readers are 
probably aware that the altm-eler/antes of 1S67 are called 
“ cocodettes.” The celebrated Worth mado this small 
toilet, and it would be impossible to describe seriously 
tlie laughable manner in which the little girl manag»>d 
her long training skirts and waved her rainiatui’e fan. 
M. Vandal's (the Postmaster-general) children were very 
successfully got up, the boy as a postman, the girl as a 
letter. Mile. Dolfus, granddaughter of the Profet of the 
Seine, was a village bride, a pretty little boy having 
been selected as a suitable bridegroom. Mile. Janvier 
appeared as a white cat. Mile. d’Aulau as lied liiding 
Hood, M. Louis Conneau (the Prince Imperial’s great 
friend) as a page. 

The most popular fancy drosses were those in imitation 
Qf the costumes worn diii’ing Louis XV.’s reign, but it 
almost seemed a pity, in my opinion, to disfigure with 
powder so many beautiful flaxen heads of hair. Mrae. 
Flenry did the honors of the fHe with charming grace; 
she looked on at the dancing with such evident pleasure, 
just as if all the children belonged to her own family. 
Her portrait, which has lately been h\iug in tho drawing¬ 
room, called for much praise, as the toilette in which she 
was portrayed had been chosen with more than ordinary 
taste. It is always diflicult to know how to dress for a 
portrait—to select something that will not be eccentric 
and yet never look unfashionable, is a knotty problem to 
solve; something depends on tho artist, but much more 
of the responsibility lies with the sitter. Cabanel, in this 
instance, has painted Mme. Fleury in a black satin dress, 
plain and low, with a black velvet sash arranged care¬ 
lessly as a scarf upon the skirt, and with a lace and jet 
hei'the round the bodice. The hair is arranged in flat 
bandeaux slightly turned from tho forehead, and a thick 
plait as a coronet is wound round the head. As tho hair 
is light with golden hue, and very thick, this plain stylo 
shows it off to advantage. The portrait of Mme. Fleury ’s 
great friend—Viscountess D.—also appeared to me in 
good taste. Imagine a very gracefnl fair woman, her 
hair arranged d I'Ariane, with small vsiiycd bandeaux in 
front and other bandeaux below combed so as to expose a 
portion of the temples ; two long curls at the sides falling 
almost to tho waist; a mass of ringlets, commencing at 
tlie top of the head and falling over a chignon of thick 
plaits pushed high from tho nape of the neck. A pearl 
gray silk dress, with low square-ent bodice trimmed with 
pear-.shaped pearls; a plain skirt opening at each side 
and discovering a white satin petticoat underneath, and 
tho openings fastened down with pearls. 

Opposition to Hoop.s. —Miss Lloyd, an English land- 
owner, has given wholesale notice to quit to her tenants 
in Caermartbenshire and Pembrokeshire, in consequence 
of their wives and daughters wearing crinoline, a practice 
to which she objects. 

Medical.— It has been observed that in northern coun¬ 
tries the cold invariably proceeds to extremities. 


An English paper, after stating what Englishmen can do, 
concludes by saying: — 

“But there is one thing which baffles all the inventive 
genius of the engineers, mechanics, philosophers, and tho 
rest of them. They cannot contrive a piece of string or 
wire by which passengers in a railway carriage may pull 
at the arm of the engine-driver and tell him to stop or 
they will be roasted to death. This baffles them, or al 
least most of the railway directors say it does, and ceiv 
taiuly act as if such wore the case.” 

That is a fact; after having had two Parliamentary 
committees sitting upon the subject, they have not yet 
decided how it is possible to make the connection. 

SoMETHiNU ABOUT THE Attau OF RosE.s.—lu a report to 
the British Foreign Ofllce tho Vice-Consul of Adrianople 
gives an account of the rose fields of the villayet of Adri»- 
anople, extending over 12,000 or 14,000 acres, and supply¬ 
ing by far the most important source of wealth in the 
district. This is tho season for picking the roses—from 
the latter part of April to the early part of June; and at 
sunrise tho plains look like a vast garden, full of life and 
fragrance, with hundreds of Bulgarian boys and girls 
gathering the flowers into baskets and sacks, the air inv 
preguated with the delicious scent, and the .scene enlivened 
by songs, dancing, and music. It is estimated that the 
rose districts of Adrianople produced in the season of 1S60 
about 700,000 miscals of attar of roses (the miscal being 
13^ drachm), the price averaging rather more than 7.1 cents 
per miscal. If the weather be cool in spring, and there 
are copious falls of dew and occasional showers, the crops 
pro.sper, and an abundant yield of oil is secured. The 
season in 1866 was so favorable that eight okes of petals 
(less than 23 pounds), and in some cases seven okes, 
yielded a miscal of oil. If tho w’cather is very hot and 
dry it takes double that quantity of petals. The culture 
of the rose does not entail much trouble or expense. Laud 
is cheap and moderately taxed. In a favorable sea.son a 
donum (forty paces squares) well cultivated will produce 
1000 okes of petals, or 100 miscals of oil, valued at luOO 
piasters; tho expenses wmuld bo about 540 piasters— 
management of the land, 55 ; tithe, 150 ; picking, 75 ; ex¬ 
traction, 260—leaving a net profit of 960 piaster-s, or about 
$50. An average crop generally gives about $25 per 
donum clear of all expenses. Tho oil is extracted from 
the petals by the ordinary process of di.stillation. The 
attar is bought up for foreign markets, to which it passes 
through Constantinople and Smyrna, where it is gene¬ 
rally dispatched to undergo the process of adulteration 
with sandal-wood and other oils. 


“Switzerland comes out strong in the carving line. 
Especially admirable is a clock, ornamented by a heron, 
the size of life, in tho act of defending itself against the 
attack of a serpent. The attitude of the bird indicates 
terror and courage, while, with open beak, flying at a 
reptile, it shields its young with an outstretched wing, it 
endeavors to shelter tho young bird, which, with tlio 
pluck of its race, likewise is prepared to strike for its life. 
The work is carved from a single block of wood. The 
lamps, which servo as pendants, spring from a circle of 
long reeds, some of which are broken ; al their base are 
wild ducks and young water fowl, the size of life.” 

Tho above is from an article upon the Exposition in 
Paris. We copy it for the purpose of giving our country¬ 
men visiting Switzerland a woi'd of caution. In the first 
place, tho dealers there take no pains in packing the 
goods, and they are mostly received in a damaged state. 
Secondly, tho wood work won’t stand our apartments 
that aro warmed by heated air. They split almost imme¬ 
diately. If that clock mentioned above, although comr 
posed of one piece of wood, should come to our couutfy, 
one winter would try it severely. 


Lord Dundreary has just given his opinion with re¬ 
gard to that much vexed question — marriage with a 
deceased wife’s sister. “ I—I think,’’ he says, “ marriage 
with a dotheathed wife’s thithter is very proper and very 
economical, because when a fellah marrieth hisdetheathed 
wife’s thithter, he—ho hath only one mother-in-law. 

What a Fib. —Julia: “ ’Gusta, dear, do see tho love of 
a bouquet Captain Dash gave me!” ’Gusta (who is a 
little jealous); “ Ye.s, dear, it’s very pretty. He offoTed 
it to mo before you came down.” 
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SUBURBAN RESIDENCE. 


Designed expressly for Godey's Lady's Book, by Isaac II. Hobbs, Architect, Philadelphia, 



This building was designed to suit the views of a gen¬ 
tleman residing in the suburbs of New York, and was 
intended to be erected on the banks of a river. To be 
built of stone, pointed, with a Mansard roof of slate. 

It has all of the modern appliances for a first-class resi¬ 
dence, with fine porches, bays, and a tower with all the 
appendages which make it a residence superior to those 
of the past. The ornamental parts are of a solid and 
durable character. 

The whole beauty of a building of this kind consists in 
its proportion. A Mansard roof, if it is not properly exe¬ 
cuted, is the ugliest thing that can go on a house ; but if 
right, it is beautiful, and forms a very comfortable set of 
apartments. This house can bo built at this time for 
$23,500. Full drawings and speciflcatii)us will be fur¬ 
nished by the architect for one and a half per cent, on the 
cost of building. 



First Story.—I front porch ; 2 vestibule ; 3 library, 20 
feet 6 inches by 17 feet 5 inches ; 4 parlor, 16 feet 6 inches 
by 39 feet 9 inches ; 5 dining-room, 17 feet 3 inches by 30 
feet 6 inches ; 6 hall, 40 feet 6 inches by 10 feet; 7 sitting- 
room, 27 feet G inches by 16 feet 4 inches; 8 rear porch. 

Second Story.—9 chamber, 21 feet 2 inches by 16 feet 6 
inches; 10 boudoir, 13 feet 4 inches by 24 feet 3 inches* 
11 chamber, 21 feet 3 inches by 17 feet 3 inches ; 12 cham¬ 
ber, 17 feet 3 inches by 19 feet 3 inches ; 13 hall; 14 cham¬ 
ber, 21 feet S inches by 15 teet 4 inches: 15 bath-room, 6 
feet 6 inches by 12 feet 10 inches; 16 veranda. 

Isaac H. Hobbs, Architect , 

436 Walnut Street, Philadeljihia, 


A MOBERx author very properly says:— 

“Let me especially urge the reading of the newspapers 
as a distinct means of self-culture upon women. It may 
sound strange at first, but I think it is more important \p 
women than to men, and for this reason. Men are pretty 
sure to be kept up to the level of what is passing in the 
world whether they read the paper or not, but it is not so 
with women. Men go out into the world from day to 
day. They can hardly help hearing what is going on. 
If they do not get the paper itself they get a glance at tho 
contents’ bill as they pass the news shops, or they catch 
it up from the passing conversation of the day. But wo¬ 
men, in their quiet household life, may go on for weeks, 
hardly hearing a word of what is passing in the great 
world outside, and the little that they do hear conveying 
no living meaning to them. I think this is a great evil. 
It not only narrows the range of woman’s life, but she 
loses a great deal of happiness which would come of in¬ 
tellectual companionship and community of interest with 
men, with a brother, a father, or a husband. You know 
at present, when women do get hold of a newspaper, it is 
often the case the last thing they look at is that which has 
most interest for men. Politics they mostly vote as a nui¬ 
sance, and don’t try even to understand it; and the foreign 
intelligence might almost as well be printed in Greek. I 
want to see that altered. I would have every woman 
read the newspaper for herself, not merely for an hour’s 
amusement, but with the definite object of escaping the 
natural danger of her quiet home life, and keeping an 
open eye and understanding mind for the passing history 
of nations, and the great interests which are striking the 
heart of the world.” 

Ix a matrimonial advertisement for a husband, the ad¬ 
vertiser says that as she “ wants a full-grown man, none 
need apply who is under six feet.” That is not an un¬ 
natural notion for a lady bent on hy-inen. 

Postage on the Lady’s Book, according to the late law 
passed last winter:— 

Section 36.—Postage on Godey’s Lady’s Book, 24 cents 
a year*, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quarterly in ad¬ 
vance, at the Post-oflice where the Book is received. 

News-dealers may receive their packages at the same 
rates, that is, 2 cents for each copy of the magazin^ and 
may pay separately for each package as received. 
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Extraordinary Romance. —The London correspondent 
of the Belfast News Letter vouches for the truth of the fol¬ 
lowing somewhat remarkable narrative : — 

“ A short time since an old lady, living in one of the 
small streets leading out of Albany Street, Regent’s Park, 
close to what was once the Coliseum, entered the shop of 

Jilr.-, a poulterer in the neighborhood, and purchased 

a chicken. The tradesman was attentive to her, as such 
people ought to be, and the lady became a customer, 
always going to the shop and giving her own orders. 
She appeared to be very old, but to have all her faculties 
about her. On Saturday evening she went when the 
poulterer happened to be very busy. She said she wished 
to speak to him, and he asked her to walk into the little 
parlor behind the .shop, and he would come to her tho 
moment he was disengaged. In the parlor she met the 
daughter of the poulterer, and, after some conversation, 
in the course of which she remarked that the young girl 
looked ill, and required change of air, she produced a 
parcel, tied up in paper, and said, ‘Give this to your 
father, as he is bu.sy and cannot come, and I cannot wait. 

I wish him to take you away for a little change, and here 
is something that will enable him to do so.’ She placed 
tlio parcel in the girl’s hand, and told her to lock it up in 
a cupboard to which she pointed. Tho girl did so, and 
tliought no more of the matter; but when, some hours 
sub.?equently, the shop was closed, and her father came 
into the parlor to get his supper, she produced tho parcel, 
and gave tho message by which it was accompanied. The 
poulterer laughed as he untied it; but, to his amazement, 
tlie parcel was found to consist of bank-notes and gold to 
the value of £1000. There was also in it an antique gold 

watch and chain. The next day Mr.-hurried round 

to his customer to thank her, when she desired him to 
take his daughter out of tow'n for a few days, and on their 
return to inform her of their arrival. This of course was 
done. A day or two after their return she called at the 

shop of Mr.-, and said she wished him to come to her 

house to tea, accompanied by his daughter. As they 
were about to leave, after partaking of her hospitality, 

^le said to Mr. -, ‘ I wish you particularly to call 

upon me to-morrow morning, and bring with you two 
re.spectable persons upon whom you can rely.’ The next 

morning Mr.-- attended, accompanied by the Curate of 

Uie parish and a neighbor. Tho old lady then said that 
she was upwards of ninety years of age, and had no rela¬ 
tive living but a cousin, an attorney, who, .she alleged, 
had not treated her well, and by whom, she said, she had 
lost £20,000. She added that she had £25,000 in Con-sols 
still left; and that, as she felt that she .should not live 
long, and was resolved that the attorney should not get 
anything belonging to her, she had asked Mr.-to at¬ 

tend, with two witnesses, in order that she might trans¬ 
fer to him, for his own absolute use, the £25,000 to which 
she had referred. She added that she knew very well 
what she was about, and that by giving him the money 
white she was alive, instead of bequeathing it to him at 
her death, he would be saved tho payment of legacy duty 
to the extent of £2000, This announcement appeared to 
be of so singular a nature that the clergyman very pro¬ 
perly sugge.sted that a solicitor should be sent for.' The 
man of law came accordingly, and the transfer was duly 
effected. The old lady’s presentiment of approaching 
dissolution proved to be correct, as she died a few weeks 
after making this singular di.spositioii of her property. It 
seems that before her death she had intended to give the 
money to a chemist with whom she insed to deal, but that 
he had off’ended her by some inattention to her wi.shes. 
The moral of this story (of tho substantial accuracy of 
which there can be no doubt whatever) is that civility 
costs nothing, and may sometimes yield a rich reward.” 


Aitcnnisnop Wuately speaking on one occasion of the 
persecuting spirit which has so repeatedly been shown 
by different religious parties in England, he remarked: 
“ It is no wonder that .some Ensrlish people have a taste 
for persecution on account of religion, when it is tho first 
lesson that most are taught in their nurseries.” When 
tho person to whom he was speaking denied the truth of 
this, Whately responded: “Are you sure? What think 
you of this:— 

‘Old Daddy Longlegs won’t say his prayers. 

Take him by the left leg, and throw him down stairs?’ ” 

A person mentioned to tho archbishop that he had been 
caught in the rain and got wet tbi'ouuh. lie looked up, 
and said: “Did you really get wet through? I never 
was wet through in my life, never further than my 
skiu.” 


We Americans are not far behind the old country in 
luxury. A New York paper says:— 

“At a small reunion a few nights ago, the guests about 
midnight were u.shered into an exquisitely furnished littib 
parlor. A table glittering with gold and silver was 
covered with fruits and wines. Peaches, oranges, nectar 
rines, ripe figs, pears, called forth ejaculations of surprise 
from even that well-bred set. Not until the sparkling 
wine had once or twice been passed around w’ere thb 
guests invited to partake of the fruits. Each orange or its 
semblance contained, resting upon the soft wool, sonite 
beautiful article of jewelry ; in the interior of tho peach 
was hidden a piece of dainty lace ; so with the pears, tiny 
point handkerchiefs, dainty and cobwebby enough for 
Titania, or a collar. A round fig, apparently bursting 
with its saccharine juice, held a ring or locket. Who 
shall say that this is not a reign of extravagance, and yet 
who will make a reform ? Not one of ViaX party, you 
may be sure.” 

A BISHOP, who was fond of shooting, fn one of his ex- 
cur.sions met with a friend’s gamekeeper, whom he sharply 
reproved for inattention to his religious duties, exhorting 
him strenuously to “go to church, and read his Bible.” 
The keeper, in an angry mood, re.sponded, “Why, I do 
read my Bible, sir, but I don’t find in it any mention of 
the apostles going a-.shooting.” “No, my good man, you 
are right,” said the bishop ; “ the shooting was very bad 
in Palestine, so they went fishing instead.” 

PHILADELPHIA AG-EHOT. 

Mrs. Halo is not tho Fashion Editress. Address “ Fash¬ 
ion Editress, care L. A. Godey, Philadelphia.” 

No order attended to unless the cash accompanies ih 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send a 
post-office stamp ; and for all articles that are to be sent 
by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return po.stag 0 . 

Bo particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be made 
out of po.st-marks. 

Any person making inquiries to be answered in any 
particular number must WiUd their request at least six 
weeks previous to the date of publication of that number. 

Miss S. G.—Sent pattern May IStb. 

A. G.—Sent pattern ISth. 

Miss C. M. S.—Sent articles 2lst. 

Mrs. N. B.—Sent pattern 21st. 

Miss J. P. L.—Sent pattern 21st. 

Dr. J. H. B.—Sent pattern 21st. 

D. H. R.—Sent pattern 21st. 

Mrs. M. T.—Sent pattern 21st. 

Mrs. J. R. B,—Sent pattern 21st. 

E. C. W.—Sent pattern 25th. 

Mrs. C. A. B.—Sent pattern 2Sth. 

Mrs. W. V. P. W.—Sent pattern 28th. 

Mrs. A. W. D.—Sent patteru 2Sth. 

Mrs. C. P. G.—Sent pattern 2Sth. 

L.- B.—Sent articles 2Sth. 

Mrs. J. S. W.—Sent articles by express 2Sth. 

C. y. H.—Sent pattern 29th. 

Miss S. P.—Sent articles 29th. 

Miss IM. E. W.—Sent silk dress by Adams’s express 30th. 

Mrs. S. K.—Sent articles by Adams’s express 30th. 

Mrs. E. E.—Sent hair crimpers 31st. 

J. F. R.—Sent bonnet by U. S. express June 1st. 

Mrs. W. J. II.—Sent lead comb 1st. 

Mrs. J. A. S.—Sent lead combs 1st. 

E. A. H.—Sent lead comb 4th. 

Mrs. M. R.—Sent pattern 4th. 

C. E. D.—Sent pattern Sth. 

Mrs. B. C. F.—Sent pattern Sth. 

Mrs. R. A. E.—Sent pattern Sth. 

Mrs. A. D.—Sent pattern Sth. 

Miss P. E. W.—Sent rubber gloves 12th. 
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M. G. C.—We shall sooa commence tatting patterns. 

Lilah.—Price 40 cents. Send amount to the publishers. 

A Subscriber.—“ Every one of the curtains is up.” 

H. H. H.—A matter o'' taste entirely. The short veils 
are seldom removed when visiting. 

Miss Kate.—Kever heard of the book. Tour inquiry 
was two mouths too late to bo answered in the June 
mimber. 

Etta.—If you want our advice, it is this. Take no 
medicine, but plenty of healthful exercise; go to bed 
early and rise early. 

P. A. :jr.—The fourth finger of the left hand, counting 
the thumb as a finger. 

Miss J. R. P.—We would not mention any article that 
would perform what you want if wo knew it. Let your 
hair be of the color that suits your complexion. Wo do 
not believe in the stories we hear from abroad that ladies 
dye their hair of a flaxen color. 

0. H. B.—Nothing but determination will overcome it. 
We have heard that it is a good plan to draw a long 
breath before you begin to speak. 

Bliss J. E.—Certainly not. At least six months should 
elapse. 

Blinnie.—The gentleman should got over first and then 
assist the lady. 

E. D. V.—Address the lady, care of Ticknor & Fields, 
Boston. 

M. B. M.—The price is $1 75. 

Emily.—Your request shall bo attended to. 

Miss R.—To keep the nails in good order, the scarf skin 
should be gently loosened and pressed back at least once 
a day after washing the hands, and whilst they are still 
soft from the water. The neglect of this is the cause of 
your present trouble. * 

Mrs. D.—The color christened “Bismarck” is a pretty 
shade of golden brown. 

3 Iis3 M.—We will write to the lady on the subject. 

W. S.—The custom of wearing orange-flowers by brides 
was derived from France. 

Mrs. W.—We have another excellent story by Marion 
Harland, which will be commenced in the September 
number. 


Jfits [limits. 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 

Having had frequent application.s for the purchase of 
jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a distance, the 
Editress oftfie Fashion Department will hereafter execute 
commissions for any who may desire it, with the charge 
of a small percentage for the time and research required. 
Spring and autumn bonnets, materials for dresse.s, jewel¬ 
ry, envelopes, hair-woi-k, worsteds, children’s wardrobe.s, 
mantillas, and mantelets, will bo chosen with a view to 
economy as well as taste ; and boxes or packages forwarded 
by express to any part of the country. For the last, dis¬ 
tinct directions must be given. 

Orders, accompanied hy cheeJes for the proposed expen- 
dU.ure, to he addressed to the care of L. A. Oodey, Esq. 

No order \oill he attended to unless the m.oney is first 
received. Neither the Editor nor Publishei' will he account¬ 
able for losses that may occur in remitting. 

The Publisher of the Lady’s Book has no interest in 
tins department, and knows nothing of the transactions • 
and whether the person sending the order is oris not a 
subscriber to the Lady’s Book, the Fashion Editor does 
not know. 

Instructions to be as minute as possible, accompanied 
by a note of the height, complexion, and general style of 
the person, on which much depends in choice. Dress 
goods from Evans & Co., or Curwen Stoddart & Brother; 
dry goods of any kind from Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co.’ 
New York; lingerie and lace from G. W. Vogel’s, 101(j 


Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; bonnets from the most 
celebrated establishments; jewelry from Wriggens & 
Warden, or Caldwell’s, Philadelphia. 

When goods arc ordered, the fashions that prevail here 
govern the purchase ; therefore, no articles will be taken 
back. When the goods are sent, the transaction must be 
considered final. 

DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE FOR 
AUGUST. 

^ Fig. 1.—Costume for a watering-place. Dress of white 
muslin, trimmed with a flounce of embroidered muslin 
and a band of blue ribbon arranged to simulate an over¬ 
skirt. Largo shells formed of embroidery and loops of 
blue ribbon are placed all down the back of the skirt. 
The corsage is made with full waist, and trimmed with 
bretelles of ribbon and embroidery. The hair is waved, 
turned off the face, and dressed with a wreath of green 
leaves. 

Fig. 2.—Costume for the sea-side. Petticoat of scarlet 
skirting, trimmed with a row of black and white velvet. 
Mohair dress, notched out on the edge and bound with 
black velvet. It is ornamented with narrow black velvet 
sewed on in a pattern. The skirt is made long, and 
looped up with tabs of mohair bound with black velvet. 
The basquiue is of the same material as the dress, and 
trimmed to match. Hat of gray straw, trimmed with a 
wreath of bright flowers. 

Fig. 3.—Fancy costume, representing the four seasons. 
Spring is shown by the flowers on the upper part of the 
corsage. If the corsage is of white material crossed In 
diamond form with bands of straw, it has somewhat the 
effect of a basket, and is decidedly prettier. Summer is 
shown by the grain hanging from the waist. Autumn is 
seen in the garland of vine-leaves and the bunches of 
grapes which loop the skirt at the sides. Winter is repre¬ 
sented by a skirt of white satin, trimmed with swaus’- 
down and crystal drops. 

Fig. 4.—Underskirt of Bismarck-colored silk, with over¬ 
dress of figured white Chambery gauze, ornamented on 
the edge of the skirt and on each gore with Cluny lace. 
The hat is of Leghorn, trimmed with a wreath of delicate 
buff flowers with leaves. 

Fig. 5.—Dress for a watering-place. Underskirt of rose- 
colored silk, trimmed on the edge with two plaited ruf¬ 
fles, headed by a quilling of white ribbon. Overskirt of 
Chambery gauze, dotted with rose-color. Corsage with 
deep basque of rose-colored silk, trimmed with white silk 
to match the skirt. A sash of white silk is fastened on 
each side of the corsage, and ties carelessly half way down 
the skirt. The hair is dressed with bandeaux of rose- 
colored chenille and rose-colored ribbons. 

DESCRIPTION OF CHILDREN’S DRESSES. 

{See engravings, i)age lOS.) 

Fig. 1.—Suit for a little boy. It is of buff trimmed 

with black mohair braid and jet buttons. The leggings 
also are of piquk, fastened with jet buttons. Straw cap, 
trimmed with black velvet. 

Fig. 2.—Underskirt of blue silk. Overdress oisattn de 
mair of white ground, with large blue satin balls. The 
trimming consists of bias bands of blue satin. 

Fig. 3.—Dress of white trimmed with bias bands 

of blue cambric, arranged to simulate an overskirt. This 
is an admirable style for silk or wool goods. The waist 
is merely a sleeveless cor.sage worn over a white muslin 
waist. 

Fig. 4.—Underskirt of rose-colored silk. Overd»Dss of 
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flue French muslin, finished on the edge with a Cluny 
lace, headed by an insertion lined with roso-colorod rib¬ 
bon. The skirt is also oruamoutcd with medallions of 
Cluny lace and festoons of embroidery. The corsage is 
trin^raed with embroidery and Cluny; it is also orna¬ 
mented with rose-colored ribbons, which form the belt 
and graceful little festoons round the corsage. 

Fig. 5.—Suit of white mohair, ornamented with bands 
of braiding in black, finished on each side with a row of 
green velvet. The hat is of white chip, trimmed with 
green velvet. 

Chitchat upon fashions for augubt. 

At this sea.son of the year watering-place costumes and 
travelling dresses are the engrossing topics of the day. 
The variety of wool materials suitable for tourists is 
greater than usual, and since last mouth goods have 
fallen very much in price. Mohairs of good quality and 
of every imaginable shade can now be had for 55 cents a 
yard. All that is required for a costume is a short skirt, 
very narrow, say four yards wide, trimmed to simulate 
two skhts. With this a short loose sack with coat-sleeves 
is worn. All this can be obtained out of seven yards of 
material, so that a travelling dress may bo made up at 
very little expense. 

A new material has appeared in black. It is of the al¬ 
paca order, but heavier, and does not rumple as easily. 
It is a very desirable fabric, and can bo had for $1 10 a 
yard. 

The most convenient travelling petticoats are of a cotton 
and wool material, striped gray and white, the width of 
the .stripes varying from a straw to three inch os. These 
skirts, when tightly gored and trimmed with applica¬ 
tions of silk and velvet, are exceedingly pretty. The 
material costs 63 cents a yard, and it requires but three 
and a half or four yards for the skirt. Some are decorated 
with bands of cloth, cut out in scallops and embroidered 
with silks of various colors; others, again, are orna¬ 
mented with bands of imitation Cluny and medallions 
of bright-colored cloth. Another effective trimming is 
formed of narrow silk bands arranged as ladders. The 
edge of the skirt is generally notched out in some fanciful 
style and bound. 

On every hand wo see thin materials, such as lawns, 
wliich can now be had in robe form and quite pretty for 
$2 the dress. Organdies of the most elegant descriptions 
have been reduced from $20 to $0 50 the dress. Crepe 
maretz of white ground with colored figures 40 cents a 
yard. All silk grenadines of white or black grounds with 
satinfigures, $1 75 a yard. Plain whitegrcnadine5ar^5re5, 
one yard wide, can bo obtained for $1 60 a yard. For the 
sea-side, where a frequent change of toilette is required, 
we would suggest that a white grenadine should bo one 
of the selections. It trims up very effectively, and re¬ 
quires no laundress, a great consideration when absent 
from home. 

tn black, we sec iron grenadines; these are a canvas-like 
material, exceedingly durable, and, when made over silk, 
tliey are very pretty. 

Everything continues to be tightly gored, even muslin 
and hartge dresses; the latter require a thin book-muslin 
lining, and the lawn or muslin dresses generally have a 
few shallow plaits or a little fulnes.s at the waist. ^ 

A pretty morning dre-ss, lately made up at the Demorest 
establi-shment, is a Gabriello of buff chambery. The side 
breadths have the effpet of buttoning upon the front, the 
button-holes being simulated by a few chain-stitches iu 
white. Opposite each button, which is of pearl, extend 


bands of Cluny inserting. Those graduate in length to 
the waist, and increase again over the bust. The sleeves 
are trimmed to match. When a lady is gifted with good 
taste, she can, out of very simple materials, make an at¬ 
tractive appearance. The model wo have j ust given could 
bo very effectively rendered with bands of colored cam¬ 
bric in place of the Cluny, and each gore could be corded 
with a color. Taking the same model, again, we can 
make a very stylish morning robe by substituting white 
mohair for the buff material, and lining the Cluny with 
blue or rose-colored silk, and cording each gore with silk. 

Skirts, though very long, are decidedly narrower—the 
usual width being five yards. In most instances they are 
perfectly plain round the hips, a stylo not generally be¬ 
coming, and for stout persons wo would recommend a 
deep box-plait directly in the front and back. The plain 
appearance of the skirt is sometimes relieved by a fanciful 
little affair called an African basque. It resembles, some¬ 
what, a Freemason’s apron, but instead of fitting closely 
to the waist, it is hollowed out at the upper part and 
hangs festoon-like, being caught to the belt on each side. 
This is generally of .silk of a color contrasting well with 
the dress, and the trimming is either beads or Cluny.'The 
same thing is also worn at the back of the dress. As this 
novelty will be better understood by illustration, we will 
give it in our next number. 

White being decidedly the prettiest for a summer even¬ 
ing dress, wo will note down several very pretty toilettes 
lately invented. 

The first is of white tarlatane with a trained skirt almost 
tight round the hips, and bordered with rows of narrow 
rose-colored ribbons dotted with crystal beads. An Afri¬ 
can basque is formed of three festoons of roses arranged to 
fall from the hips both back and front. These tarlatane 
dresses are frequently worn without hoops, and, as wo 
have stated, fit closely to the hips ; the lower part, how¬ 
ever, is kept out by a very stiff crinoline petticoat trained, 
and deeply flounced just at the back. 

Another dress of white tarlatane is trimmed with small 
flounces on the edge of the skirt. The upper flounce is 
headed by a fringe of lilies of the valley, and the African 
basque, which is of white silk, is edged with a friqge of 
lilies of the valley. 

One of the newest styles for making up dresses is as 
follows; A plain skirt of gray silk, a shorter skirt of blue 
silk with oval openings cut slantwise at the sides of the 
front breadth. Gray silk is then pulled through these 
openings to form a pufllug, and the whole is ornamented 
with crystal or jet. The outside of the sleeves should bo 
ornamented with these creves or openings, and the shoul¬ 
ders richly trimmed with crystal or jet ornaments. This 
style is suitable for either a short or long dress. 

Jet still occupies a prominent position, and every day 
brings forth something new in the way of jot ornaments. 
Studding beads are now made very light, mere shells. 
Some are of tin, colored to resemble jet; they trim effec¬ 
tively, and are much more desirable than the heavy 
studs we have been using of late. The latest novelty iu 
the bugle line is spiral, and is finished on the end with a 
bead-like ball; the upper part is made with a little loop 
through which they can bo threaded. The great objec¬ 
tion to these bead trimmings has been that the beads were 
so heavy and uneven that they cut the threads almost 
as soon as they were worn, consequently, as a lady 
walked, she strewed her path with beads and bugles. 
We have heard that some of the sextons of New York 
churches have done a thriving business by selli^ug the 
beads and bugles gathered from the pew fioors. 
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In the Champ de Mar.s the celebrated firm of Gagelin 
has now on exhibition two toilettes intended for the Em- 
pi’ess of Anstria. 

The first is of Empress blue faille, the skirt an im¬ 
mensely long train, and the edge is cut in Vandykes, 
wliich are bordered with a cross-cut band of the same silk 
studded with Eastern pearls. There are two rows of these 
Iv.iudykes. Above this skirt is a white Yak lace tunic of 
an exquisitely flue quality; it is made to ascend halfway 
up to the bodice, where it forms a square top. A blue 
fitille sash, embroidered with pearls, describes a half 
circle in front of the skirt, and is tied at the back, the 
ends being fringed with pearls. 

The second toilette is pearl-gray faille. Upon every 
breadth of the skirt there is a plait or tress of gray satin 
which reaches as far as the knee, and these are finished 
off with a bow fringed with pearls. On the bodice there 
is a sort of cuirasse of satin the same shade as the silk; 
it descends below the waist, but does not ascend higher 
than the chest; it is decorated with fringe partly of silk 
and partly of pearls. 

One of the dresses exhibited at the Grand Exposition is 
of the richest white silk embroidered to represent pea¬ 
cock’s feathers, commencing at the waist and spreading 
as they descend to the edge of the skirt. The corsage is 
ornamented in the same style, and so perfect is the em¬ 
broidery, and the colors so well harmonized, that it is 
difficult to divest one’s self of the idea that the ornaments 
are not really feathers. 

We have now quite a variety of new hats; all very 
small, and some quite peculiar in shape. Among the 
most noticeable is the Sailor; this has a rather high, 
round crown with turned-up brim, which stands out 
wing-like at the sides and slopes gradually down to the 
front, where it is but half an inch in height. The very 
popular Turban has again been modified ; and we see it 
with a bulging round brim. The new form is very be¬ 
coming, and bids fair to be well received. Some of the 
new shapes have drooping, pointed brims; others are 
well rolled, while some are only turned at the back and 
are straight in front. A pretty trimming consists of a 
band of velvet studded with large pansies and long 
streamers floating down the back also studded with flow¬ 
ers. A jaunty little hat for tourists, is of brown straw 
bound with brown velvet and trimmed with a band of 
metallic leaves and acorns. Besides the above mentioned 
are hundreds of other styles which trim up charmingly, 
and are exceedingly becoming. Hats are much less in 
price than last year; and very nice looking ones can now 
be had as low as seventy-five cents; from this they in¬ 
crease to $10. 

For riding habits the most do-sirable colors are black, 
dark blue, and dark green. They are made much shorter 
than formerly, and very much gored. The waists are 
generally cut with a square tail at the back, and a scarcely 
perceptible basque on the hips. Others are made with 
peplums falling very low on the left side, but quite short 
on the right, only reaching the saddle. They are trimmed 
with braid or pipings of satin studded with beads. 

We have two new styles of aprons ; both are gored like 
a Princesse dress. One is cut out in scallops on the edge 
and trimmed with three rows of jet bead.s. The upper 
part has a plain deep basque which fiills over the front 
of the apron somewhat like an African basque. A chate¬ 
laine pocket richly embroidered hangs on the right side. 
The other apron has the edge cut in points and trimmed 
with pipings of black satin studded with steel. This has 
also a fancy basque cut in points and trimmed with jet 


fringe. The same style may be trimmed with Cluuy with 
good effect. 

We have nothing new in the cut of sacks ; they are all 
loose and very elegantly trimmed with beads. We have 
already given a number of illustrations; but for next 
month promise a great variety, showing the newest modes 
of trimming. For breakfast wear we find them of black 
cashmere braided with amber-colored cord and black 
chenille, and studded with amber beads. The fringe is a 
succession of amber tassels headed by jet beads. 

Straw is now in high favor for dress trimmings ; and on 
black is exceedingly stylish. Fringes and gimps are 
both used ; also narrow straw cord, which is n.sed for 
braiding. Straw buttons and pendants of all kinds are 
brought into requisition; and fancy straw cords with 
tasselled ends are tied round the neck, the tassels fiilling 
over the back. These cords are also used as bonnet 
strings, being generally caught over streamers of black 
or white lace. Plaits of silk and satin are very much 
used as dress trimmings, and when the dress is of white 
ground with jardiniere figures or bouquets, the roost 
prominent colors are taken and arranged as a plait. 

Mme. Bemorest furnishes us with some very charming 
patterns for children. One is a little girl’s dress to be made 
oiinqu&. The .skirt is laid in box plaits and braided on 
the edge; over this is a little jacket shaped slightly to the 
figure. At the back it is straight, only reaching the 
waist; from this it slopes on each side into two long 
peplura-like ends trimmed with black and white tassels. 
The front is straight, and buttoned to the throat, the 
whole is elegantly braided in black. 

A dre.ss for a little boy is also laid in deep box plaits at 
the waist. The back is ornamented with a simple band 
of braiding; while the front is more elaborate, being 
braided in points, and each point finished with a tassel. 
The sack is short and loose; it is cut in shallow points 
all round and finished with tassels. The chief peculiarity, 
however, exists in the braiding designs, which are en¬ 
tirely novel and exceedingly pretty. Another pretty and 
simple style of dress for a boy consists of a white piqu6 
skirt, the edge notched out and bound with scarlet braick. 
Over this is a peplum confined at the waist with a scarlet 
belt or ribbon. It is high in the neck, and buttons on the 
shoulders with scarlet bone buttons. The neck is finished 
with a dainty ruff edged with scarlet. The peplum is 
notched on the edge and bound with scarlet. This dress 
is very easily and quickly made, and is very stylish. 

There is a very good portrait of the Empress at the exhi¬ 
bition. It is a crayon, and her majesty has selected a 
mo.st severe toilette for the occasion. A high black satin 
dress, with a narrow all-round linen collar (the shape she 
is so partial to); the hair arranged in high handeaux, 
and a long curl at the left side: it would be diflicult to 
imagine anything less pretentious. 

Pretty Mile. Willson, w'ho has been singing at the The^ 
tre Lyriquo, and is now, I believe, in Loudon, and who 
goes in Paris by the name of “La Patti du Word,” has 
two portraits in the exhibition. In one she is represented 
as Bona Elvira, in “Bon Giovanni,” in a rich gray silk 
dress, with low square-cut bodice ; a collaret of gold lace 
sown at the back, and a black velvet toqm with white 
feather on her head. For the second portrait, this very 
charming songstress has selected a hoXl toilette. A pink 
silk dress, trimmed at the sides with two sashes formed 
oihouillonnes of white tulle enriched with point d^A'n- 
gleterre. The bodice is composed entirely of tulle puf¬ 
fings and point d'Angletei're. Headdress d la Greegue, 
■with waved handeaux in front and a mass of ringlets at 
the back, forming a chignon. Fashion. 
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COMPOSED AND ARRANGED FOR THE PIANO-FORTE, BY 


EMIL ETTLING. 


Published by permission of J. STAKE HOLLOWAY, proprietor of Copyright. 
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FALL SUITS FOR CHILDREN.— (/See Description^ Fashion Department.) 
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FASHIONABLE SACKS. 

(See Description, Fashion DepartmenL) 
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Embroidery for Fine Muslin, 



EVENING TOILETTE FOR A YOUNG LADY. 



The fancy corsage is formed of lace and ribbon, and may be worn over any plain waist. The necklace is of black 
beads, hanging from a band of black velvet, which is lied at the back with bows and long ends. 
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Embroidery for Flannel. To be Worked in Silk or Floss Thread. 



PALETOT BRETON. 



Our model is of heavy white cloth, embroidered with very bright silks of various hues. On each side of the front 
hand, extendmg down for the space of six inches, are coin-like ornaments overlapping each other. On the square 
pocket the figure of a woman is embroidered with gay colors. 
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ALPHABET OF FANCY LETTERS. 
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DRUM-BOX FOR BUTTONS, ETC. 

Materials .—White card-board, red cloth, gold cord, scarlet spangled wool, gold beads. 

Cut two round pieces of card-board for the top and botto^n of the drum, each three inches in diameter; three strips 
ten inches long. One of these must be three inches wide, the other two about three-quarters of au inch wide. Fasten 
the broad strip and hoop together, lay the sides sufficiently over each other for the hoop to inclose the ground firmly. 
Place the narrow strips in the same manner in the broad hoop, and stitch them on near the upper and under edge in sucli 
a manner that the narrow hoops extend equally at each end beyond the broad ones. Next place in the bottom, and 
fasten it. Cover the stitches with two pieces of scarlet cloth pinked out at the straight edges of the cloth strips; place 



moderate-sized gold beads at the distance shown in the de.sign, and by means of these the drum is worked over with 
gold cord ; but in working this, a place sufficiently broad for the eagle, or any other device, must be left plain. For 
this leave out one gold bead at the upper cloth strip, and bring it in a straight direction to the under stripe, so that the 
cords run behind each other through three beads. Place in on both sides of the shield, as shown in the design, a cord 
composed of two cords twi.cted together. Bring one of the ends of each of the twisted cords on each side of the shield 
and arrange them according to the design. The cover has a little incision in the nnddle, through which the ends of *»• 
straight strip of cloth, about an inch long and half an inch broad, are drawn, and fastened liimly on the under side. 


NEEDLE-BOOK. 

MaterinU .—White cloth ; crimson and blue ditto; fine white flannel; crimson satin; crimson ribbon; fine gold 
braid ; yellow silk ; gimp cord of several mixed colors. 

Both sides of the little needle-book here .shown are made of cards—one the .ceven of diamonds, the other the six of 
spades. The diamonds are cut out of red, and the spades of blue cloth, aud are worked in a]ypliqu'e over white cloth. 



and edged round in button-hole stitch with black silk over gold braid. The white cloth is then stretched upon card' 
boanl lined with r* d satin. Each of the covers of the book is four inches long, two and a half inches wide; they are 
sewn together at the back, and edged all round with gimp cord of various colors. Pinked-out leaves of fine white 
flannel are ])laced inside, and .‘•ecured at the back by a piece of red ribbon, tied in a bow. The needle-book is closed 
by strings of the same W’hich are fastened on either side of the cover. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SEPTEMBER, 1861 . 


THE SAFE SIDE. 


BT MARION HARLAND. 

“ Words—words—words !” 

^°ot°ao uluod Stofet fn fad for’tto LTtoru^bfstTcUfVofuBylv^^^^^^ 


[Eatered, accordiag to 

CHA.PTEK I. 

It looked like an unequal match, 

Letty Layue, a spirited girl of nineteen, 
her blue eyes flashing disdain and defiance ; 
her cheeks rosy with indignation ; every inch 
of her trim figure—even to the tips of the fin¬ 
gers that kept chafing her palms, and the 
feet, tapping the carpet in that lively, and to 
the initiated, ominous movement, .popularly 
known as the “Devil’s Tattoo”—looked a for¬ 
midable antagonist to faded, drawling Mrs. 
Talcott, who never raised her voice a semi¬ 
tone above the pitch she adjudged to be the 
“proper thing” for polite conversation. She 
had now sat in Mrs. Layne’s parlor for less 
than half an hour, and it is safe to presume, 
from our knowledge of her character and 
habits, had not given expression to a solitary 
original thought; yet she had said enough to 
throw Letty into a fever of excitement that 
bade fair to wax into fury. 

“I don’t believe a word of it; not the sev¬ 
enteen-millionth part of an iota of it!” said 
the young lady, interrupting the visitor’s nar¬ 
rative for the third time. “ It is an infamous 
shame—an outrageous sin—that people should 
be allowed to circulate such scandal! If I 
had my way, I would hang, draw, and quarter, 
not only those who invent slanderous lies, 
but all who repeat and believe them. The 
receiver of these is as bad, if not worse, than 
the manufactuer.” 

“If I had my way,” said Mrs. Blanchard, 
iier aunt, with cold severity, “I would at 


once break off your intercourse with the young 
person from whom you have learned this very 
unladylike and offensive habit of using exag¬ 
gerated and coarse expressions. In my day, 
no lady, and no lady’s daughter ever called a 
downright malicious falsehood by the vulgar 
name you have applied to what is probably, 
after all, the unvarnished truth. But the 
fashionable girls of this age surpass my com¬ 
prehension. I have seen this Miss Roy but 
once, Mrs. Talcott, and I classed her immedi¬ 
ately among the fast, bold kind, who delight 
in daring things, and consider it ‘knowing’ 
and witty to shock old-fashioned prejudices. 
Yet, I confess I had not supposed that even 
she would go to the length you have de¬ 
scribed. She must be a most objectionable 
character. I am astonished that my sister, 
indulgent as she is, should allow the intimacy 
between her and Letty to continue.” 

“Because mamma knows her, and you do 
not!” cried Letty, her eyes glistening with 
angry tears she was too proud to let fall. 

“ Because, knowing her, mamma cannot help 
admiring and loving her. She loves her 
almost as dearly as she does me. Isn’t that 
so, mamma?” 

Mrs. Layne had entered in season to hear 
the last sentence—nothing that preceded it. 
She was blue-eyed, fair-haired, and rosy- 
cheeked, bearing a striking personal resem¬ 
blance to her pretty daughter. Everybody 
liked her for her warm heart and neighborly 
qualities. She was a fond parent, a kind 
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friend, and, as was Mrs. Blanchard, at heart 
a good, conscientious woman. In exteriors 
the sisters differed widely. Mrs. Layne was 
gentle where the other was stern; yielding, 
where she was obstinate; timid, where she 
was arbitrary. 

She said a cordial “good-afternoon” to 
Mrs. Talcott; inquired after the health of her 
family, and sat down in her cushioned sew¬ 
ing-chair, with the smiling query: “What 
did you ask me, as I came in, Letty, love ?” 

Mrs. Blanchard whipped in with her harsh, 
dry accents before Letty had her forces in 
marching order. “Mrs. Talcott has been 
telling us of the shameful carryings-on of a 
young neighbor of yours—Miss Belle Roy. 
Her very name has a flavor of the jockey.” 

A faint cry of dismay escaped Mrs. Layne, 
and she glanced apprehensively at Letty, 
whose instant response was, “Don’t believe 
a syllable of it, mammal” 

“ Perhaps, Miss Layne, you will permit Mrs. 
Talcott to make her statement to your mother, 
before you attempt to give an account of a 
matter about which you are profoundly igno¬ 
rant!” said Mrs. Blanchard, with telling pre¬ 
cision and increasing severity. “I am par¬ 
ticularly desirous, Mrs. Talcott, that you 
should not disguise, nor palliate the truth in 
your relation to Mrs. Layne. There are rea¬ 
sons—and weighty ones—why she and every 
member of this family should be made acquaint¬ 
ed with the disgraceful facts in the case.” 

Mrs. Layne made a deprecatory signal to 
Letty, as she reared her head to retort, and, 
scarlet with disgust and wrath, the girl beat 
the carpet faster with her little slipper, and 
bit her tongue to keep it still. 

Thus adjured, Mrs. Talcott opened her 
budget, in the shrill drawl mistaken by wo¬ 
men of her calibre and tastes for amiable 
sweetness. “ I wouldn’t have alluded to it, 
Letty, dear; nothing should have beguiled 
me into a mention of the affair in your house, 
Mrs. Layne, if I hadn’t supposed that it was 
as well-known here as it is everywhere else 
in town. Bad news travels very fast; and 
people are more ready to circulate this because 
Belle Roy and her mad pranks have been the 
public talk ever since she was a baby.” 

“She used, as a little girl, to be rather 
wild,” ventured Mrs. Layne. “ But I do not 
think there was ever any evil in her. And’ ’— 
encouraged by Letty’s grateful glance, “she 
always had many admirable traits.” 


“Our natures are thoroughly evil—all of 
them—deceitful and desperately wicked,” 
corrected Mrs. Blanchard. “ Don’t talk in 
that loose, free-thinking way, Maria I Lib¬ 
eral talk, as they call it, now-a-days, en¬ 
courages loose deeds.” 

“That is what I have always said in Belle 
Roy’s defence, Mrs. Layne. Who can know 
the true corruption of the human heart, Mrs. 
Blanchard?” sighed the acquiescent visitor. 
“Poor Belle certainly did display some ex¬ 
cellent traits of character, and, while her father 
lived, she did not lack training and discipline. 
Mr. Roy was a truly estimable man. His se¬ 
cond marriage was the crowning mistake of 
his life. Had Belle’s own mother lived, there 
is no saying how different her destiny might 
have been.” 

“No own mother could be kinder to her 
than Mrs. Roy is !” Letty let go her tongue to 
say. 

“ She is too kind, too easy, my dear I She 
seems to have no idea of the solemn- respon¬ 
sibility resting upon a parent. The same 
recklessness runs through the entire family. 
This is at the bottom of Belle’s imprudent 
behavior. While she is old enough to know 
better for herself, there can be no question of 
her being tempted on in the downward course 
by her step-mother’s brother, Dick Allen.” 

Letty winced violently. “ repeat 

that, Mrs. Talcott! It makes my blood run 
cold to hear it!” 

Mrs. Talcott held on the slanderous tenor 
of her way, as if the protest had not been en¬ 
tered. “A greater scapegrace doesn’t exist. 
As I was saying before you came in, Mrs. 
Layne, it is a notorious fact that while he 
does not live happily, or even decently with 
his wife, he and Belle Roy are sworn allies. 
They are forever together; walking, driving, 
skating, in company, just as if he were a sin¬ 
gle man and .she his betrothed, instead of his 
being thirty years old and the husband of a 
neglected invalid, who is left to pine at home, 
while he is off, playing the gallant to his sis¬ 
ter’s step-daughter.” 

“Somebody ought to talk to the poor child 
about the construction put upon the intimacy 
by the uncharitable world,” said Mrs. Layne, 
anxiously maternal. 

“That leads me to remark,” pursued Mrs. 
Talcott, “that I did take the liberty of inti¬ 
mating to her, three weeks since, that she 
was a great deal with Mr. Allen, and how the 
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story was whispered abroad that his wife was 
jealous. I said it in a pleasant, off-hand way, 
for I hated to appear meddlesome, and hoped 
a hint would be sufficient. And would you 
believe it ? instead of going off into a spasm 
of horror, at hearing that busy tongues were 
handling her name so roughly, she clapped 
her hands and laughed—actually -shouted 
with amusement! * Isn’t that capital ?’ said 

she. ‘I shall have a jolly laugh with Dick 
and Ella over this latest of Mrs. Grundy’s 
bulletins.’ ” 

“She hoped to throw you off the scent by 
that piece of bravado,” commented Mrs. 
Blanchard. 

“ She didn’t succeed ! I made up my mind, 
on the spot, that things were going more 
crookedly than I had supposed 1 Now, mark 
you ! forewarned of what the world would say 
of it, she started off, last Thursday afternoon, 
alone with Dick Allen in his sleigh, for a ride 
into the country—mercy knows in what direc¬ 
tion, or how far. At two o’clock in the morn¬ 
ing, Mrs. Roy was sent for by Mrs. Allen, who, 
it seems, was very sick when her husband 
left her. I never listen to servants’ stories ; 
but her Bridget told my Mary that her mis¬ 
tress begged and implored Mr. Allen and 
Belle not to go. Belle—the heartless crea¬ 
ture! laughed in the wife’s face. ‘You’re 
a nice one, Ella !’ said she, ‘ to be lying here, 
playing the delicate fine lady, and then grudge 
your husband a pleasant ride with a pretty 
girl. You may be thankful if I don’t run 
away with him for good and all. He is my 
best friend. I believe I am glad you are sick. 
I shouldn’t have the full benefit of his atten¬ 
tions if you were able to fiy around.’ With 
that, she ran down to the front door, then 
stepped back to the bottom of the stairs, and 
called to the weeping woman, ‘ Keep up your 
heart, Neill I will keep up Dick’s, and he 
mine 1’ ” 

“ Bridget told Mary. Mary told you. You 
tell us!” slipped in the irrepressible Letty. 
“They say a story loses nothing by repeti¬ 
tion ; but this choice bit of false witness has 
certainly lost all resemblance to Belle Roy’s 
language. She is a lady, and does not talk 
like a pert chambermaid, or a brutal horse¬ 
boy. I will wager my life she never said a 
word you have quoted as hers.” 

“ Your phrases might have been borrowed 
from the kitchen or the stable,” retorted Mrs. 
Blanchard. “But I agree with you that the 


force of truth is often weakened by repetition, 

I fear we have not heard the worst of this 
affair.” 

Mrs. Talcott’s hobby was off again at full 
gallop. “Well! Mrs. Roy was summoned in 
great haste at the dead of night to see the de¬ 
serted, half-dying wife, and she had Doctor ^ 
Ferris there forthwith. Mrs. Ferris says th^' 
scene was really heart-rending. The unfor¬ 
tunate woman, gasping and suffocating, yet 
trying to shield her wretched husband from 
the doctor’s just censure. ‘Away at this 
hour of the night! ’ said he. ‘ And you in 
this state! What is the man thinking of?’ 

‘ Don’t blame him !’ she could just articulate. 
‘We don’t know what may have happened. 

If he only comes back to me, I shall not com¬ 
plain!’ Mrs. Ferris thinks, as I do, that it 
was queer it never occurred to the doctor 
what direction her fears had taken until he 
talked the matter over with his wife at home. 
He supposed, at the time, that Mrs. Allen 
dreaded lest some accident had befallen her 
husband. ‘ Dick is a good driver!’ he said, 
to console her. ‘I know it! I know it!’ she 
answered, in a distressed way, sighing as 
though her heart were breaking. ‘ But there 
are other terrible things to be feared besides 
a runaway horse.’ ” 

‘ ‘ She meant a runaway husband, of course! ’ ’ 
supplied Mrs. Blanchard. 

“To be sure! What else could she refer 
to ? But the doctor—dear, good, unsophisti¬ 
cated man ! did not see through this until his 
wife explained it. Then he was strongly im¬ 
pressed with the wisdom of what she said. 
Women detect these things so much more 
clearly and quickly than men do.” 

“Upon the principle of ‘ Set a thief to catch 
a thief?’ ” interrogated Letty, savagely. 

“Maria!” appealed Mrs. Blanchard, in stern 
desperation. 

Mrs. Layne was more uneasy with each 
moment. “You are too abrupt, my darling!” 
she said to Letty. “But, Mrs. Talcott, they 
were probably detained by some unforeseen 
accident.” 

“I was going to tell you! At half past 
two the cutter dashed up to the front door, 
bells jingling, horse prancing, and Belle and 
Dick laughing and talking at the top of their 
voices. Dick drove around to the stable and 
Belle tore up stairs, and burst into Mrs. 
Allen’s room. ‘Halloa! what’s up, Ella?* 
she said, boisterously. ‘ Wliat possessed you 
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to drag poor mamma out of her bed at this 
■unchristian hour? More frightened than hurt, 
I guess! Isn’t she, doctor?’ ‘What kept 
you out so late V panted Mrs. Allen. ‘ I 
began to fear that something had happened.’ 
Belle interrupted her with another loud laugh. 
‘Something did happen! We had a merry 
evening, a good supper, a splendid drive 
home, and here comes Dick to get his cur¬ 
tain lecture ! Don’t be hard with him, Ella. 
It wasn’t his fault that we didn’t get back 
sooner. One can’t get through a turnpike 
gate, you know, if he has not money enough 
to pay toll, and the longest way around was 
not the shortest way home to-night. Next 
time we will go better provided.’ ” 

“What a lame, flippant story!” ejaculated 
Mrs. Blanchard. 

“Think of it! Spoken over what was, for 
aught she knew, a death-bed! As Dick ap¬ 
peared at one door, Mrs. Roy beckoned the 
doctor through another into an adjoining 
room, and Belle followed them, so we can 
never know, in this world, how Dick settled 
the difficulty with his wife,” continued Mrs. 
Talcott, in a tone of profound melancholy. 
“Mrs. Ferris scolded her husband well for 
not taking Belle to task for her scandalous 
conduct, but he is a meek, easy man, and he 
said, as Mrs. Roy made no inquiries of her 
daughter in his hearing, he considered that it 
was none of his business to interfere in family 
affairs.” 

‘ ‘ Sensible Doctor Ferris! ’ ’ interjected Letty. 
“Pity such scruples are not contagious!” 

The rejoinder rolled off from Mrs. Talcott’s 
mind like a water-bead from a cabbage leaf. 
She had more important matters on hand. 
“But Mrs. Ferris is made of different stuff! 
The next day she threw on her bonnet and 
shawl and walked over to see Mrs. Allen. 
‘ I ’ll go right up to her room !’ she said to the 
servant at the door. You know what a cool, 
determined woman she is ? Up she went, ac¬ 
cordingly, and there, perched upon the bed, 
with a bit of fancy work in her lazy Angers, 
was Belle, saucy as ever, listening to Dick, 
who was reading aloud ‘ Enoch Arden,’ while 
Mrs. Allen looked tired and sad. No sooner 
had Mrs. Ferris taken her seat, than Dick 
shut up the book and sauntered out. Seeing 
that Belle was preparing to steal off after 
him, Mrs. Ferris turned right upon her. ‘ See 
here, child! what’s this I hear about your 
frolic of last night ? You ought to be ashamed 


of yourself—you and Mr. Allen, too—to be 
dashing about the country until morning, and 
then alarming the whole town by the noise 
you make coming home! You will be the 
talk of the place if you are not more careful!’ 
The words were not out of her mouth, when 
Mrs. Allen went off into a sort of hysterical 
fit, crying and laughing, and struggling for 
breath. Belle ran into the hall and screamed 
for ‘ Dick,’ and Dick ran for the doctor. Mrs. 
Ferris says there was never such another 
tumult. She stayed until Dick hinted broadly 
that he wanted to have the room cleared, and 
came away with a heavy heart.” 

“ She doesn’t blame herself for having done 
all the mischief, I suppose?” queried Letty, 
sarcastically. 

“No. Why should she? She is glad, in¬ 
stead, that she performed a simple act of 
humanity in opening the eyes of the deceived 
wife, while she let the misguided girl know 
that she was watched. Mrs. Ferris’s call was 
paid on Friday afternoon. Early Saturday 
morning the doctor received a note from Dick 
Allen, asking him to send in his bill for at¬ 
tendance upon his wife, and stating that Mrs. 
Allen had no further need of his services.” 

“Dear me! what a sad misunderstanding !” 
Mrs. Layne looked extremely concerned. “ I 
am very sorry Mr. Allen was so hasty. ‘ ‘ What 
will Ella do without her family physician ? 
She had such confidence in his judgment!” 

“If she should die, it would not be an in¬ 
supportable affliction,” remarked Mrs. Blan¬ 
chard, with a grim smile. 

“ You may well say so ! But what is your 
opinion of Belle Roy’s sense of propriety, 
when I tell you that she was out walking on 
Friday evening with Dick Allen ? A gentle¬ 
man told me that he met them in a secluded 
and not very reputable street at the other end 
of town—upon Signal Hill—at ten or eleven 
o’clock that night. Dick had his hat drawn 
over his forehead, and Belle held her muff 
up to her mouth, but he knew her eyes and 
her cloak. You know that peculiar-looking, 
shaggy cloth she sports on very cold days ? 
My informant spoke to them, in passing, and 
they returned his bow.” 

“What was he doing in that disreputable 
quarter?” asked Letty 

“My daughter!” Mrs. Layne’s remon¬ 
strance was almost severe. 

“Young ladies have no business inquiring 
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into gentlemen’s movements !” answered Mrs. 
Blanchard, with awful prudery. 

“As much as gentlemen have to pry into 
the affairs of young ladies!” rejoined the 
irrepressible. “I do say, as I have done 
from the beginning—this is the most abomi¬ 
nable”— 

“Please proceed, Mrs. TalcottI” inter¬ 
rupted the dragon-like aunt. 

The gossip required no second bidding. “I 
will just describe what I myself saw, last 
night, with these very eyes.” She spoke as 
if she were endowed with a spare pair of 
optics for everyday use. “I had grown so 
uneasy and unhappy about Mrs. Allen, who 
has always been a kind neighbor to me since 
I first moved into the same street with her, 
that I thought I would run in, a minute, 
before church time, and ask after her health. 
I went up the piazza steps, and, espying a 
light in the library window, I stepped around 
that way. I have often gone in through the 
long French window in summer. The cur¬ 
tains were down, but a chair had been pushed 
against one, drawing it aside a little, so that 
I could see a part of the room. My heart 
stood still when I saw Belle Boy, sitting in 
poor Mrs. Allen’s own easy chair before the 
fire-place, her head resting upon Dick Allen’s 
shoulder. He had his arm about her waist, 
and she almost lay upon his breast. I waited 
until I saw him stoop twice to kiss her. I 
could not move hand or foot for some mo¬ 
ments. Then, I crept around to the main 
entrance and rang the bell. The servant who 
answered it said her mistress was not well 
enough to see company. ‘ Hasn’t she left her 
room yet?’ I inquired. ‘No, ma’am.’ ‘Is 
Mrs. Roy here?’ ‘No, ma’am.’ ‘Nor Miss 
Belle Roy?’ ‘Oh, yes, ma’am! Miss Belle 
is here! Would you like to see her?’ I said 
that I should, and she showed me to the 
library door. She was about to tap at it, 
when it opened, and Belle bounced out, all 
in a fiurry, and shut the door tightly behind 
her. ‘ How do you do, Mrs. Talcott ?’ she 
said, in a quick, confused manner. ‘Walk 
into the parlor, please!’ I told her very 
stiffly, that I should not sit down. I only 
called to see how poor, dear Mrs. Allen was 
getting along. The impudent girl smiled 
when I said ‘poor dear.’ ‘Ella is brighter 
to-night, thank you!’ she said, carelessly. 

‘ We hope that she may be well enough in the 
course of a day or two, to see a few of her 


friends. At present she must be kept very 
quiet.’ I had not patience to talk any longer 
with her. I just turned on my heel and came 
away. I have seen some hardened criminals 
in my life, but I never saw another girl as 
young as she who had such effrontery. In 
this community, her character is ruined. To¬ 
day, the town is full of rumors about her. If 
one-tenth of them are true, she had better 
never been born.” 

Mrs. Layne’s eyes were full of tears. “I 
am so sorry, so sorry! I have always loved 
the child! I hoped great things of her, now 
that she had settled down so beautifully. 
She was so bright, so sweet-tempered, so 
affectionate! Dear! dear! who would have 
believed it ?” 

“I don’t believe it! if by ‘it’ you mean 
that Belle has done anything that was not 
right and pure !” cried Letty, her temper up 
to fever-heat. “I shall go to her this minute, 
and tell her what people say about her, and 
let her clear herself. I am certain she can 
do it in ten words. Everybody knows that 
she regards Mr. Allen as her uncle.” 

“But he is not even a blood relation!” 
corrected Mrs. Blanchard. “ Pie is a young, 
handsome man, who consoles himself in her 
society for the lack of congeniality between 
himself and his lawful wife. A man, who is 
unhappily married, is a dangerous intimate 
for any right-minded girl. A spark of dis¬ 
cretion w*ould teach Miss Roy this. If you, 
Maria, suffer Letty to go to her with this 
tale, you are not the judicious parent I have 
hitherto taken you to be. You will only be 
drawn into a broil and do no manner of good 
to anybody.” 

“Mamma never forbids my doing that which 
is kind and just!” returned the spirited girl, 
appealing confidently to her parent. 

Mrs. Layne co\ored, stammered and hesi¬ 
tated painfully. “Not if I am sure what is 
right, darling; but it is always best to be on 
the safe side.” 

“ Which is to be frank with those ^e love! 
true to those whom we call friends !” persisted 
the unworldly Letty. 

Mrs. Blanchard’s answer was nearly as 
prompt. “Which is to avoid the appearance 
of evil! A young lady cannot be too careful 
about guarding her reputation.” 

“You might have borne that in mind when 
you were soiling my friend’s fair fame!” said 
Letty, dauntlessly. 
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‘‘You see”—Mrs. Blanchard again turned 
to the matron, who was supposed to have 
jurisdiction over this rebel—“ evil commurfi- 
cation has already begun its work of cor¬ 
ruption upon good manners. I have but one 
word of warning for you, Maria. If your child 
is allowed to associate with Belle Roy, it will 
not be many months before Rumor will be 
busy with her name too ! ” 

Mrs. Layne, now thoroughly frightened, 
hastened to expostulate with her irate daugh¬ 
ter. “Indeed, my love, your aunt, Mrs. Tal- 
cott and I know more of the wickedness of 
the world than you do. It is quite true that 
a woman’s reputation is too delicate to bear 
the least breath of suspicion. If you leave 
. this matter to me, as I am sure you will, I 
shall assuredly advise you to practise great 
circumspection for the present in your inter¬ 
course with Belle. While I have none, save 
the kindest feelings toward her, my regard 
for your welfare must control my actions. 
Wait patiently, and it may be these injurious 
rumors will blow over without doing her any 
real harm.” 

“You surely cannot mean, mamma,” said 
Letty, her voice trembling with emotion, 
“that I am to give up Belle? that I must not 
visit her, or have anything to do with her, 
after having been her best friend for years 
and years ? You could not be so cruel ?” 

Mrs. Layne secretly acknowledged the truth 
of this last epithet, as she looked into the fair 
face, where generous emotion struggled for 
expression with sorrowful incredulity. 

“It is not your mother, but Miss Roy her¬ 
self, who has placed the barrier between 
you!” observed Mrs. Blanchard. 

“I regret the necessity of seeming cruel, 
my dear,” said the mother, reluctantly, 
“but, just now, I cannot but feel that it is 
safer for you to avoid Belle’s companionship 
for a short time. You must see, for yourself, 
that the appearance of intimacy with her 
might compromise you seriously.” 

“Then you object to my going to her now?” 

“I do!” 

Whereupon Letty burst into a passionate 
fit of crying, and rushed from the room. 

“What a temper that child has developed 
lately!” remarked Mrs. Blanchard. “I at¬ 
tribute it entirely to this unfortunate inti¬ 
macy. I rejoice that you had the firmness to 
break it off, Maria !” 

“ You deserve credit for your prudence and 


resolution, Mrs. Layne !” chimed in Mrs. Tal- 
cott, and the gentle-hearted woman laid the 
soothing unction of this flattery to her spirit, 
which was sorer than she would have liked 
to confess to her Mentors, with thoughts of 
the unhappiness she foresaw was certain to 
follow the estrangement she had decreed 
should begin from that hour. 

Letty shut herself up in her chamber and 
sobbed herself sick before a bright thought 
occurred to her that stanched the tears on the 
instant. She arose from the bed on which 
she had thrown herself, after the manner of 
all desperately sad women—I have queried, 
sometimes, whether there might not be posi¬ 
tive virtue in the downy touch of the pillows— 
and took a stand at the window, awaiting the 
coming of her brother. 

Ellis Layne was—besides being the pet of 
mother and sister—immensely popular in his 
native place. Perhaps the best proof of this 
was his election to the position of assistant, 
or colleague, as the call worded it, to the 
venerable clergyman who had served out a 
long life of usefulness in the principal church 
of the thriving town of Warleigh. The say¬ 
ing that a prophet is without honor in his 
own country had a notable exception in the 
reception of the youthful theologue among 
his old school-fellows and friends, when he 
returned, laden with seminary-laurels, to 
take up his abode in his mother’s house, and 
to undertake the new and trying duties of his 
office. The elder pastor was becoming daily 
more infirm; and the younger grew as steadily 
and surely upon public regard. Eloquent in 
the pulpit, winning and agreeable in private 
circles; sympathizing and tender at sick-beds, 
and in houses of mourning; he lacked but 
one thing to complete his people’s ideal of 
the model divine. This was a wife; the 
traditionary bundle of meek virtues and pre¬ 
ternatural perfections toward which all rea¬ 
sonable congregations (and who ever heard 
of an unreasonable one ?) stretch longing eyes 
and hands. His parish had decreed that he 
must have a helpmeet. His heart, and 
Letty’s, had also decreed that this helpmeet 
should be Belle Roy. 

A month prior to the afternoon selected by 
Mrs. Talcott for her call upon the Laynes, 
this selection would not have been so obnox¬ 
ious in the nostrils of the respectable body 
known as the First Presbyterian Church of 
Warleigh, as the reader might imagine who 
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has only heard Mrs. Talcott’s description of 
Letty’s hosoni friend. Belle had heretofore 
held her own bravely in the esteem of her 
acquaintances and townspeople. She had a 
frank, ingenuous hearing; a face alive with 
intelligence, and ready with smiles for the 
happy, and tearful compassion for the suffer¬ 
ing ; and, above all other mental and spiritual 
qualifications for the honorable destiny of a 
clergyman’s spouse, her probable parishion¬ 
ers reckoned the rare endowment of what 
they styled, faculty.” There was nothing 
she could not do, and do well, from compound¬ 
ing a pudding or jelly for a fever-patient, that 
should nourish, without stimulating, gratify, 
without cloying upon the vitiated taste, to 
drawing up a Missionary Report—including 
Treasurer’s and Secretary’s accounts—such, 
as when read in the Rev. Ellis’s best style at 
the Anniversary of the “Young People’s Band 
of Promise,” should, and did draw tears from 
half the eyes present. She was the chief 
soprano singer in the excellent choir, which, 
ranged in front of the organ, furnished^music, 
each Sabbath, that often inspired the junior 
colleague to attempt flights of imagination 
and touches of pathos he had not dreamed of 
in his quiet home study. Perhaps even he 
did not suspect how much of this exaltation 
of thought, this tenderness and fervor of 
spirit, he owed to the magic of the pure, fresh 
voice that led the band of choristers, or the 
silent influence of the rapt eyes that never 
wandered from his face from the moment his 
text was announced, until the discourse was 
flnished. 

However this might be, he was aware that 
she appreciated (charmed word!) him better 
than did all the rest of the congregation com¬ 
bined. When a man has learned that there 
is another heart which thrills responsive to 
the emotions that agitate the depths of his ; 
another mind, the chords of which he can 
sweep at his will, as a master-hand a per¬ 
fectly-tuned harp; and when that sympa- 
tlietic heart and intellect are contained within 
the form of a comely young woman, the end— 
or, at any rate, the beginning of the end—is 
not far off. 

So, it had come to seem quite natural for 
the Rev. Ellis to drop in, at first with or for 
his sister, afterwards alone—two, sometimes 
three evenings a week, at Mrs. Roy’s pleasant 
house—more natural and altogether agree¬ 
able for him to hold long talks with that 
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lady’s step-daughter, finding, upon each suc¬ 
ceeding occasion, new and better excuses for 
conning the verb amo in her company—as y^t 
silently, but with a growing hope that she 
might, ere long, join him in the enchanting 
study. In brief, the colleague was in danger 
of falling irretrievably in love. The congre¬ 
gation whispered it; his mother hoped for it; 
Letty knew it positively, and exulted in his 
enthralment. For, was not Ellis the dearest 
fellow in the world, and wasn’t Belle her 
most particular friend, and the noblest girl 
alive ? Mrs. Blanchard, a childless widow of 
several years’ standing, and only saved from 
being an old maid in repute, as she was in 
nature and habit, by the matronly prefix to 
her cognomen—so Letty said to Belle—had 
lately come on a visit to her sister, and—it is 
but charitable to hope, had never caught a 
breath of the gossip linking together her 
nephew’s name and that of the “imprudent 
creature” whom she helped Mrs. Talcott con¬ 
demn during that afternoon’s call. 

Letty denied her this credit in her distress¬ 
ful musiugs above stairs. “She is a mean, 
hateful mischief-maker! a real tyrant! with¬ 
out pity or remorse! And Mrs. Talcott is a 
lying tattler! I shall tell Ellis everything the 
moment he comes in!” resolved Belle Roy’s 
loyal ally. “He will put a stop speedily to 
their machinations. If I were in his place, I 
would marry her to-morrow, if I could not 
silenee their slanderous tongues in any other 
way!” 

The day was short, and the full moon, su¬ 
perseding the reign of the sun, soon made 
white and clear the twilight he had left duskily 
red. The ground was covered with snow, and 
Letty could identify the figures of street pas¬ 
sengers two squares off. She knew everybody 
in this quarter of the town, and more than 
one glanced up at the house with the hope, 
apparently, of descrying her face at one of the 
windows. She often watched for her brother 
at this hour, generally in the parlor, and the 
moonlight would have rendered her form visi¬ 
ble, had she occupied her usual lookout. She 
kept herself behind the curtain, and had no| 
inclination to tap upon the panes, even when 
a bevy of merry girls, all friends of hers, went 
slowly by, with heads turned wistfully toward 
the lower casements. 

“I don’t care for any of them, to-night!” 
she said, sadly. “I have no heart for gay 
talk. And for aught I know, they may be- 
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saying as unkind things of Belle as did those .. 
people down stairs.” 

As if invoked by the mention of her name, 
a shape came into view at the corner below 
that caused Letty to leave her shelter and 
press eagerly against the glass. A shape, 
familiar in her graceful height aud motion; 
^in the half saucy, half regal carriage of her 
head; dear and well known to the watcher 
in every lineament of the sparkling face, illu¬ 
mined by the silver rays pouring over it, as 
she neared the house. She was not alone. A 
gentleman walked on either side of her, and 
the murmur of laughing voices made pleasant 
music along the quiet street. Belle’s hand 
rested upon the arm of her step-mother’s bro¬ 
ther, a dashing, fine-looking fellow, but she 
was looking up at, aud talking to the more 
slender, yet not less elegant cavalier at her 
left hand. Mr. Allen whirled his cane idly, 
striking little heaps of snow aud ice left upon 
the curbstone. Ellis Layne had eyes and at¬ 
tention only for the woman beside him. 

Letty clapped her hands joyfully, and ran 
down to the front door. She was too late to 
get speech of her friend, but Ellis stood with¬ 
out, looking up the street after the receding 
pair, and fumbling in his pocket for his pass¬ 
key. 

“Ah, Letty, dear!” he said, stooping to 
kiss her. “Thank you for admitting me.’ 
If you had been a little more prompt, you 
would have seen a friend of yours!” 

se-e-e her!” sobbed Letty, 
clasping her arms around his neck, and be¬ 
ginning to cry afresh. 

His fond patronage was exchanged for 
alarm. “What has happened? Have you 
bad news ? Is mother sick ?” 

“ Come in here, and I will tell you!” 

Letty helped him tear off his overcoat, and 
then pulled him into the now untenanted 
parlors. Her recital was not very lucid at the 
first. What with her own agitation, his un¬ 
prepared state for the disclosure she had to 
make, and her forgetfulness that such gene¬ 
ral terms as “they” and “those people” did 
not represent to her brother’s mind Mrs. Tal- 
cott, Mrs. Ferris, Mrs. Blanchard, and the 
rest of the tribe of Warleigh gossips, any 
more clearly than did the personal pronouns 
“she” and “her” necessarily stand for Belle 
Roy, she accomplished a lamentable hotch¬ 
potch in her introduction, and Ellis looked 
proportionably puzzled. She mended her 


style finally, and had her say out coherently, 
which, in this case, does not imply calmness. 

The Rev. Ellis was of fair complexion, as 
were his mother aud sister ; with light-brown 
hair, that brightened, like Letty’s. into an 
aureole about his forehead, when the sun 
struck it. His eyes were dark-blue, and could 
languish, or glitter, as occasion required. He 
had a full, curling beard and a mobile mouth, 
and others besides the partial members of 
his own household thought him handsome— 
better than handsome—“so interesting.” 
The admiring sisterhood of his flock would 
have intensified the adjective by others as 
comprehensive, had they seen the blood 
gradually recede from his cheek; his eyes 
.dilate and darken; his mouth twitch aud 
contract, until, when the story was through, 
he sat at his sister’s side, like one who has 
received a mortal hurt, too deep to be be¬ 
moaned in words. Letty noted the change, 
but she ascribed it to the wrong cause. 

“I was sure it would make you very angry,” 
she said, rather in triumph at, than depreca¬ 
tion of the wrath she had excited. “But I 
felt that you were the one, above all others, 
who ought to know everything.” 

“You have acted wisely. I should know 
all 1” Without another word he walked out 
of the room. 

Had he gone off to confront Mrs. Talcott, 
aud force her to retract her vile accusation?” 
thought Letty, her heart beating fast with the 
imagination of the lively work that might 
ensue, should this be his purpose. But he 
had not left the house. She heard his step 
go heavily up the stairs. He meant then, as 
a preliminary measure, to beard the lioness 
in her den—Aunt Blanchard in her chamber. 
Another mistake. He went, instead, up an¬ 
other flight of stairs, to his study; shut and 
locked the door. She could hear distinctly 
the sharp rattle of the bolt as it shot home. 
Then, all was quiet. Letty was listening in 
the lower hall, by this time, and she turned 
'away with a pang of disappointment she was 
ashamed of the next minute. 

“He is wiser than I. He means to think 
the matter over, aud arrange his plan of ac¬ 
tion before proceeding to vigorous measures. 
Mamma always says that my impetuosity will 
be the ruin of mo, some day. I will try to be 
patient.” 

Ellis came down to tea when the bell rang, 
but he ate nothing; only drank a glass of 
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water with the avidity of a man consumed by 
inward fever. He was pale, taciturn and 
abstracted, and none of the ladies feeling 
disposed to converse, the meal was one of 
unprecedented duluess in a family noted for 
cheerful dispositions and habits. 

“Mother,” said Ellis, when the poor show 
of supping was through with, “can I see you 
for a few minutes, alone?” 

Letty took refuge at her piano from a tete-d- 
tcie with Aunt Blanchard, but her thoughts 
were busy as her fingers. She had a presenti¬ 
ment that all was not as she would have it. 
She did not like the weary look of her bro¬ 
ther’s eyes, and there was a hopeless cadence 
in his tone that depressed and alarmed her. 
For her part, the thought of danger to one 
she loved so dearly as she did Belle, spurred 
her wits and courage to new activity. She 
oould have done battle single-handed—or, 
more correctly speaking — single-tongued, 
with a battalion of scandal mongers. And 
Ellis, being a man, should be braver than she. 

An hour elapsed before she was summoned 
to the chamber of conference. Ellis was still 
there, leaning back in an arm-chair, pallid 
and drooping—more “interesting” than ever. 
He did not lift his heavy lids at his sister’s 
entrance, or offer to interrupt his mother’s 
set speech, which was tremulously delivered. 
Mrs. Layne had evidently been weeping, and 
was, even now, not far from another overflow. 

“My sweet daughter,” she said, drawing 
Letty into a seat upon the sofa beside her, 
and taking her hand, “I have asked your 
brother to remain with me, while I tell you 
of our decision with regard to this sad, sad 
story about your late friend. Belle Roy.” 

“J/y late friend Letty projected the 
three words, like a catapult, and remained 
speechless- thereafter. She had arrived at 
her wit’s end in a humiliatingly brief space 
of time. 

“Yes, dearest I Your brother agrees with 
me in thinking that while we deeply lament 
this unfortunate state of affairs, it would be 
neither safe nor pleasant for you to visit 
Belle, or to invite her here until there is 
some explanation of the mystery. We will 
still hope that Time may dissipate the cloud 
that has fallen upon Belle’s good name, while 
we cannot close our eyes to the fact that, judge 
her leniently as we may, she has been reckless 
of public opinion—very indiscreet, and, I fear, 
very heartless in the pursuit of her own plea¬ 


sure at the expense of another’s happiness. 
To repeat an observation I made to you, this 
afternoon, it is always wise to be on the safe 
side, to be over careful, rather than regardless 
of what people say. We should practise, in 
our daily lives, such circumspection as shall 
furnish no food for scandal.” 

“ You give her up, then ?” Letty was ter¬ 
ribly irrelevant in her charges. She wheeled 
upon the pale, dumb sufferer in the easy 
chair, as she might upon a fiercely-aggressive 
foe. “You dare not strike a blow to save her 
reputation I You let the idle, wicked talk of a 
couple of tattling old women outweigh all you 
know of her goodness and purity ! You never 
loved her! You don’t deserve her !” 

Ellis frowned darkly. “One Quixote is 
•enough for the family!” The sarcasm was 
elicited less by displeasure at her attack than 
by the smarting heart beneath his angry 
mask. “You owe it to the dignity of your 
sex; to your character as an obedient daugh¬ 
ter—to the cause of virtue—to bow to your 
mother’s command.” 

“And you?” Letty pushed him further. 

“ I owe a duty still higher! I must main¬ 
tain the honor of my profession. A man in 
my position should be without reproach in 
the sight of all men.” 

“I understand!” returned his sister, with 
a scornful laugh. “Csesar’s wife must be 
above suspicion!” 

Ellis arose, haughtily. “You have said 
it! She must, and she shall! If you please, 
we will dismiss this unpleasant subject now, 
and forever!” 

(To be continued.) 


PARTHENIA. 

BY ANNA GOMENA. 

And now farewell, thou false and long-deceiving dream, 
The dearest of them all, that I have seen depart; 

I break the image that has been so long enshrined, 

Like some fair vestal in the temple of my heart. 

They told mo thou wast marble: and couldst never feel! 

But deaf and blind, I counted not the friends I left: 
Nor noted how the world was swiftly passing by ; 

Thou, too, hast gone! now, I am indeed bereft. 

I staked my faith in good, in womanhood, on thee ; 

And yet—I asked not sign or token at thy hand ; 

I could have died for thee! and deemed it sweet; alas! 
My heart’s blood was to thee, as water poured on sand. 

I wept for thee, the bitterest tears that ere were shed, 

For woman’s love; but now—let the vain dream depart; 
I break the image that has been so long enshrined, 

Like some fair vestal in the temple of my heart! 
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Nestled among the New Hampshire hills 
was the little village of Darmstadt. Too in¬ 
significant, as far as numbers went, to figure 
on the State map, this ville was quite a cele¬ 
brated place in itself; its fame extending for 
miles around, even into the adjacent city, 
whose inhabitants, in the summer season, were 
glad to take refuge from the heat in this cool 
nook. The only hotel in the place was filled 
to overflowing at such times, and many private 
families who were not above taking boarders 
threw open their doors to the city-weary 
guests. It was celebrated also for its pretty 
maidens, and the facility with which news 
was manufactured and spread abroad gratis. 

A newspaper had at one time been started 
in Darmstadt, but after a few spasmodic 
gasps it expired. The discouraged editor, find¬ 
ing all the news was circulated before his paper 
could be got out of press, left the place in 
disgust. The only subscribers who truly felt 
his loss were a poor deaf old couple, whose 
ears were past redemption, and whose eyes and 
a pair of bid specs had to do duty for both. 

As this is not a geographical sketch, we will 
leave Darmstadt and follow the principal street 
which left the village to the westward and 
lost itself in the country beyond. A two 
story wooden house stood facing this road 
about three miles from the village; its win¬ 
dows were curtained with white muslin and 
blue-paper blinds; a highly colored, expressive 
‘‘view of Italy,” by an artist who had never 
been there, graced each blind. An oak porch 
extended the entire length of the house, its 
sides and roof overrun with Jerusalem jessa¬ 
mine, and its floor scoured till the boards shone 
again. This unpretending mansion was known 
to the country people as the “Darmstadt News 
Depot;” its reliability for information on af¬ 
fairs in general, and Darmstadt alTairs in par¬ 
ticular, making it a place of resort for such a 
l^urpose much oftener than the little office of 
the unfortunate editor. Here the latest edi¬ 
tion of news was revised—not improved—and 
frequently corrected by the presiding spirit. 
Miss Priscilla Peck. She was the only daugh¬ 
ter of her mother—who was a widow—but 
.she had several brothers who attended to the 
affairs of the farm. 
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At the time our story opens quite an im¬ 
portant event, the first apple-bee of the season, 
was in process of formation. Wagons, shags, 
old farm horses, and every vehicle that would 
bear a few pounds, had been pressed into ser¬ 
vice, and were disgorging their bundles of 
buxom humanity at the farm-yard gate. Two 
young farmers were rolling barrels of apples 
on to the porch convenient to the kitchen ; 
and every now and then the window curtains 
inside would be slyly pulled apart to let a 
roguish pair of eyes peep out at the proceed¬ 
ings. The interior of the house was a scene 
of pleasant confusion. Some were shaking 
hands, putting the usual query of “How’s 
yourself, and how’s all to home ?” some were 
pinning up their sleeves, tying on aprons 
brought for the occasion; a group were dis¬ 
cussing the merits of their new singing-school 
master, and all were in high spirits, bent on 
“having fun.” 

The principal feature of the scene was the 
many hued squares of calico, in apron form, 
which each of the Darmstadt maidens dis¬ 
played with visible pride, a new one being the 
height of their ambition for an occasion like 
this. Some were round cornered and ruffled, 
others square cornered and trimmed with a 
strip of entirely different-colored material. 
The principal store in Darmstadt had done 
a rushing business in calico aprons this sea¬ 
son, the apple-bees having every appearance 
of setting in with increased vigor. 

A quantity of tubs—borrowed—had by this 
time been placed at convenient distances over 
the floor filled with apples, the party using 
their knives among the luscious fruit with 
great dexterity. Those destined for apple-but¬ 
ter found their way into large kettles, and those 
for dried apples were strung on cord and car¬ 
ried off to the drying-room, first going through 
the hands of parer, divider, and stringer. 
How the girls laughed and talked ! Their 
merry, ringing laughs had a melody of the 
fresh woods in the sound. Miss Flora McFlim- 
sy would have shuddered with horror at such 
a breach of good-manners! 

Poor Mrs. Peck’s stock of information on 
domestic concerns had been exhausted. The 
company knew exactly what quantity and 
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what price the last butter sent to market 
brought, and how many dozen blue-buttons 
for the male Pecks’ under-garments she re¬ 
ceived in exchange for her eggs. They were 
delighted to hear her cow-cumbers had not 
spoiled—her presarves didn’t sour, and that 
the last year’s crop of taters were exceedin’ 
good, not one having the dry-rot. All this, 
and similar important news having been di¬ 
gested, the company suddenly grew silent, 
being at a loss for something to talk about; 
the silence only broken by the iliud-thnd of 
Mrs. Peck’s boots (a pair of her dear, departed 
Ichabod’s, which she had altered to suit her¬ 
self by shearing off the tops) as she went back 
and forth from the steaming kettle over the 
hot wood fire to the window which overlooked 
the road. 

“I wonder what do keep Silly! It’s been 
a good hour since I sent her over to Pa’son 
Brumle’s to git some sugar; the pa’son owed 
me a little on that old account of Ichabod’s. 
He killed some swine for the pa’son nigh onto 
three year ago—before he deceased, it wor— 
an’ I’ve never seen a cent of it yet. Some 
people never do pay their debts !” Mrs. Peck 
stirred away at her kettle of fruit as if she 
had a mind to stir up people who never paid 
their debts. 

You don’t tell me, Mrs. Peck! The par¬ 
son didn’t send you any meat neither?” 

“Oh ye-es; he give me three hams an’ a 
shoulder, an’ some of the feet for souce; 
an’”— 

“Mar! there comes Silly Peck an’ a fine 
fiddle-de-de of a city chap with her! ’ ’ screamed 
Ben, the youngest scion of the Peck family. 
Mrs. P. dropped the stirrer into the kettle, it 
sinking to the bottom immediately, and darted 
to the window, followed by a score of wonder- 
struck maidens; apples, knives, parings drop¬ 
ping from their aprons, and strewing the floor 
in every direction. A bustle here ensued, 
each trying to get a peep through the window, 
but not succeeding, a number flew into the 
next room, and the rest had their curiosity 
gratified from an up-stairs window. “Don’t 
he look distinct (^distingue') though? Where 
did Silly catch him, I wonder! Wish my 
John had hair like liis’n !” were the exclama¬ 
tions of the admiring maidens. 

Miss Priscilla Peck, at all times a gaunt, 
angular, stiff-formed young lady verging to¬ 
ward old maidism, and never yet an offer, 
was more gaunt, angular, and stifter-looking 


if possible than ever; sitting erect, casting 
triumphant glances toward the windows, using 
high-flown language to the amused stranger, 
she presented a laughably ridiculous contrast 
to the poor beast which carried her. The 
young man by her side, creating such a sen¬ 
sation among the party in the house, was 
indeed fine-looking in figure and feature ; but 
his eyes—they were sly eyes, and had a trick 
of glancing furtively out of the corners when 
not observed. Wavy dark hair covered his 
head, and the defects which Nature left in 
her work. “No conscientiousness,” would 
have been the verdict of a phrenologist, “but 
plenty of self-esteem gives him wonderful as¬ 
surance, carries his head upward and back¬ 
ward,” and adds that decided “ring” to his 
patent leather boot-heel whenever that dainty 
adjunct touches the ground. This is our hero ! 

Miss Priscilla, entering the house with 
stately grace, her gray riding-skirt caught 
in her hand, was—alone 1 She found that 
room in a state of confusion; the girls, looking 
very foolish—their faces having the appear¬ 
ance of being held over a red-hot stove—were 
picking up the debris of their aprons. Mrs. 
Peck was diving into the kettle for the lost 
stirrer, talking to herself after a fashion of her 
own, highly diverting. 

“What are you a-doing, mar?” exclaimed 
Priscilla. 

“Law me! drapped the stirrer inter the 
kittle! ef I didn’t drap it in there, where is 
it ? It’s your fault, Silly Peck ; ef you hadn’t 
been ridin’ with that city chap, it wouldn’t 
have happened!” 

“ Land alive! listen to mar!” Silly checked 
herself, saying sweetly: “ That is Mr. Ruther¬ 
ford Lynch, Esquire, from Bostin.” 

The girls declared they were dying with 
curiosity to know all about him. Silly un¬ 
mercifully picked up an apple and began 
crunching away as if she had come from the 
North Pole, and it was the first apple she had 
ever seen in her life. Between the bites she 
gave them a disconnected history of where 
she had found the man “Rutherford Lynch 
of Bostin;” how long he was going to stay, 
etc., which may all be told in a few words. 
She met him at the village post-office; became 
acquainted after the manner of Yankee coun¬ 
try women, and, as he was coming the same 
route, discovered after the same fashion what 
his intentions were. 

“Just think, girls—he must be as rich as 
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Crokus!’’ exclaimed Miss Peck—“stops at 
the Lafayette Arms—six dollars a week, 
tkeir board (a fabulous sum to her) ! and is 
looking for a farm that would do for a coun¬ 
try-seat!” 

She ran up stairs to take off her habit and 
to peep in the glass to see if she was as fasci¬ 
nating as ever, repeating to herself the sweet 
nothings the stranger, grown into the-habit 
of addressing women so, had addressed to her. 

“I didn’t tell the girls he was coming to¬ 
night ; they ’ll be setting their caps, I reckon,” 
she muttered. 

Her mother met her at the foot of the stairs; 
having found the wooden stirrer and her good 
humor, she whispered, eagerly:— 

“Is he rich. Silly?” 

“He—who? Oh, yes, rich as—as—owns 
half of Californy, I guess !” 

“Keep your eye on him then. Silly; ef he 
wasn’t rich, you shouldn’t have him. Mebbe 
you could borry enough from him to buy that 
ten acre lot on the east side—’twould be a 
splendid place to grow pa’snips and turnups.” 

“Pa’snips and turnups don’t agree with 
love, mar 1 And as for me trying to catch him, 
you know it’s beneath my dignity. He ’s as 
good as proposed a-ready—what won’t he do 
after he knows me better ?” was the conceited 
reply; then aloud, “Ten pounds an’ a half, 
mar, was all I got.” 

“Now, Silly Peck, you didn't go to the vil¬ 
lage for that sugar?” 

“I did, though ! Parson Brumle’s was all 
out; told him I’d wait till he sent his boy to 
the village for more ; but he said he couldn’t 
afford it; the year’s salary wa’n’t paid up yet. 
Always Ids cry.” 

“I reckon? Why didn’t you borry the 
sugar from iMss Bentley? the ’Squire’s wife 
is always borryin’ from 77ie,” she added, 
turning apologetically to the girls. I sent 
over there to borry her wooden stirrer this 
ruornin’; Benjamin chopped the handle off 
mine, an’ she sent me this thing ! It’s ever- 
lastin’Iy tumblin’ inter the pot and burnin’ 
my fingers 1” 

Mrs. Peck, giving the offending stirrer an 
impatient flourish, splattered Priscilla’s dress 
with apple-butter. That young lady gave a 
horrified stage scream and went off into hys¬ 
terics. The girls, scarcely able to repress a 
titter, gathered round her condolingly, rubbed 
the spots away with their handkerchiefs, and 
begged her not to give way so; “the stains 


would not show at candle light, and what' 
matter, Mr. Rutherford Lynch would be too 
fascinated with her face to notice defects in 
her dress.” 

Miss Peck became all smiles again, tapping 
them playfully for their nonsense, all the 
while looking unutterable things, conveying 
the idea of her knowing “a thing or two” 
which they would like to know, but she would 
not tell them—oh, not for the world! 

One of the girls inquired if Cliffe Browne 
was coming. “Cliffe.is so full of fun and 
mischief, you know, Silly; I suppose you in¬ 
vited her ? It does not seem right when she is 
absent.” 

“Cliffe is coming; but not till late. I 
stopped in when I left the post; her mother’s 
gone to town shopping—you can guess what 
for ! I ’ll wager it’s a match between Cliffe 
and John Bentley before spring—he’s right 
sweet in that direction. Miss Browne ’s gone 
for the wedding clothes!” was Silly’s know¬ 
ing prophecy. 

“I do not think so! Mr. Bentley cannot 
see much in Cliffe Browne to fancy except a 
pretty face—she’s not tall nor stylish-look¬ 
ing; like Priscilla, for instance,” said Miss 
Maria Hunt. 

‘ ‘ Hear I hear 1 a compliment for Miss Peck! 
Perhaps you are interested in that quarter, 
Maria ?” All the girls laughed; Maria denied 
it; but her crimson face told a different story. 

The hours flew on swift wings, dusk coming 
to warn the young ladies it was time to doff 
their aprons and give an extra twist to their 
rumpled toilet. Miss Priscilla had closed the 
stair door on the last one, rolled up her 
sleeves, and, with her mother, fell to work 
with a will preparing a supper which would 
astonish the natives. Close even to meanness 
in some things, Mrs. Peck never was on occa¬ 
sions like this. She prided herself on her 
cookery; and the way she and Priscilla flew 
among the pots, and stewpans, and cake 
dishes, was a caution to loiterers. 

A table was spread in the best room, two 
tables answering the purpose of an exten¬ 
sion ; it was soon groaning with every luxury 
Mrs. Peck’s larder could afford and her inven¬ 
tive genius had suggested. Priscilla had put 
upon herself the double task of getting supper 
and composing a piece of poetry, which was 
destined for the eyes of the admiring “Mr. 
Rutherford Lynch, Esq.,” of Boston. 
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The difficultj in selecting a proper subject 
which must be sentimental and impressive, 
was much aggravated by Master Ben, who 
displayed quite an expertness in peeping 
under covered dishes, testing the contents 
therein with the tips of his digits. 

Oh, is it for this you ’ve made me suffer?” 
Priscilla repeated over and again, her imagi¬ 
nation not suggesting a suitable line and 
word to rhyme with suffer, when her eyes 
caught sight of Ben at the raspberry jelly. 

“Oh, you rascal!” she screamed, under her 
breath, making a dive at the meddler, “your 
acts always put one in a pucker!” 

Ben eluded her grasp, disappearing under 
the table, his sister returning to her work, 
secretly rejoicing— 

“Oh, is it for this you’ve made mo suffer. 

Patting my heart in such a pnck-pucker? 

the very thing, thanks to Ben ! When I say 
‘puck-pucker,’ it sounds as if I was sobbin’. 
I wonder what Mr. Lynch will say wdien he 
finds out I’m a poetess ?” 

Further delightful meditation was brought 
to a close by Mrs. Peck announcing, with a 
very frouzled look: “Supper’s ready, Silly, 
an’ Mr. Lynch has come with the rest of the 
boys,” adding, with a motherly interest in 
her child’s appearance: “You go up stairs 
an’ fix yourself; I’ll keep supper waitin’ till 
you come.' Send the girls down an’ let me 
interduce ’em to Mister Lynch.” 

Priscilla was an unaccountably long time 
“fixing;” the eatables being in a fair way of 
becoming “spilt,” as Mrs. Peck termed it, 
dividing her attention between the stair door 
and the entertaining stranger who had seated 
himself by her side listening politely to her 
garrulous conversation. He had deftly sound¬ 
ed her on the affairs of the neighborhood— 
who possessed the richest farm, etc. And the 
unsuspecting woman had told him Farmer 
Browne. “ Cliffe Browne’s his daughter— 
she’s cornin’ to-night.” 

Silly made her aj)pearance, courtesying to 
the stranger ; the mystery of her long absence 
being explained by a piece of scented note- 
paper which she slipped under the plate de¬ 
signed for Mr. Lynch. Her toilet had been 
made with unusual care, and she looked quite 
radiant. The company was unusually re¬ 
served, the presence of such an important 
stranger repressing their exuberant spirits. 
The girls had an uncomfortable feeling of not 
looking their prettiest, secretly anathematiz¬ 


ing the bit of glass hanging in Silly’s room 
which they had to use by turns; and the 
young men were at a loss where to put their 
hands. 

Mr. Lynch smilingly took Miss Peck on his 
arm leading the way into supper. Silly 
watched him turn up his plate and read the 
verse beneath, with trembling interest. He 
smiled—then carefully put it away in his 
pocket-book. Her happiness was complete. 

A stamping of feet, then a gushing bird-war¬ 
ble of a laugh drew the company’s attention 
to the door. Ben threw it open, announcing, 
in the style Priscilla had taught him: “Mister 
John Bentley an’ his sweet’art. Miss Browne!” 

A sounding box on his ears from the softest 
little palms for this piece of smartness, and 
Cliffe Browne came dancing into the room, her 
face all aglow with exercise in the fresh air. 
Such a smiling happy light in her hazel eyes— 
such ar. interesting little mortal was Cliffe, 
that even strangers felt drawn toward her at 
first sight—it finally ending in a desire to 
know all about her. 

And such was the effect on Rutherford 
Lyncli. Seated at Priscilla’s right hand, he 
had had the full benefit of her wonderful 
conversational powers, and caught the soft 
glances from her eyes at the end of each sen¬ 
tence. He had already wished himself in 
Egypt, so excessively bored was this man of 
the world ; but on Miss Browne’s entrance he 
forgot all about Priscilla, and was very much 
puzzled to find himself studying Cliffe’s cha¬ 
racter in lier face. Miss Peck threw out hints 
of becoming jealous, looking vinegar-visaged 
enough ; but to no effect. 

“Silly, got the toothache?” called Mrs. 
Peck, at the lower end of the table. 

“Of course not, mar! Why do you ask?” 
said the daughter, coloring. 

“Oh, your face was kinder twisted, I 
thought you had. Are you tendin’ to Mister 
Lynch? Law me, child!” she added, rising 
in her seat, and glancing along the row of well 
filled plates on her left, into Mr. L.’s “Not 
a blessed thing on it, as ever I see! Give 
him some of that roast turkey. Silly!” then 
pitching her voice, “Miss Browne an’ Mister 
John Bentley, Mr. Rutherford Lynch, of Bos- 
tin! An’ here’s some sauce to go over it. 
Silly. An’ there’s them presarves, and”— 

Her hospitable attentions were interrupted 
by Mr. Lynch rising and politely bowing tcv 
Cliffe; a cool inclination of his head to the 
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manly John Bentley, who had warmly offered 
his hand, being the only notice he took of 
that young man. 

Mrs. Peck found room for the new comers 
at the table; then went herself to wait on 
Rutherford Lynch, who had certainly lost 
his appetite. “Didn’t eat what would fill a 
chicken’s craw!” she protested, mistaking the 
gentleman’s fashionably small appetite for a 
sudden illness. He refused everytliing but a 
few pickles. 

“Now do taste this apple syrup. Mister 
Lynch don’t reckon you git any of it down to 
Bostin—tisn’t generally known, excepting in 
Pensylvany, onct, I eat some at Aunt Nancy’s. 
She had a hull orchard of sugar apples; it’s 
only sugar apples what can be made inter 
syrup. Sez I to her, one day, ‘ Aunt Nancy, 
why don’t you use them apples in the old 
orchard?’ they had two orchards, you see. 
* The sheep and cows are jist up to their neck 
in ’em! it’s a sin, Aunt Nancy, it is, that 
you let ’em waste, when so many persons 
don’t know what it is to hev an apple.’ That 
touched Aunt Nancy’s conscience a leetle; 
she up and had the trees shuck an’ the apples 
brought to the house. We all sot to work, 
divided the apples inter halves, put ’em on 
the fire in a big kittle, and let ’em stew till 
jist done, then carried ’em out to a barrel 
which had a hole in the bottom to let the 
juice run out inter some tubs. After the 
apples were squeezed rather dry we tuck the 
juice an’ put it inter the pot agin with a leetle 
sugar, and let it stew down right thick; you 
better believe it war delicious ! I ’ll hev the 
receipt rit down for your mar, Mr. Lynch.” 

Supper over, the table was carried onto the 
porch; the tubs having disappeared from the 
kitchen to make room for the dancers. The 
broad open fire-place, that took up half one 
side of the kitchen, accommodated two large 
copper kettles filled with pared fruit. Two 
were detailed of the company to keep the 
stirrer in motion, each taking their turn. 
Much merriment was caused in this way; 
lots being drawn which two of the opposite 
sexes should fill the post. The girls of course 
preferred having their own attendant, but it 
very seldom happened that they were thus 
fortunate. 

It so fell out that Miss Browne was the first 
name called out. Maria Hunt playfully select¬ 
ing Mr. Lynch to attend her, she herself taking 
possession of Mr. John Bentley and a stand in 


the cotillon just forming. The girls smiled 
knowingly at this piece of feminine strategy. 

Cliffe was very shy and distant at first; but 
the manner of Mr. Lynch was so extremely 
polite, his conversation so sweetly insinuat¬ 
ing, she gradually became quite acquainted 
with him ; giving him back saucy repartee for 
his lively sallies. The man felt himself fall¬ 
ing desperately in love with this little country 
girl. 

“Cliffe is a very pretty name,” he said to 
her. 

“Do you think so? It’s a fancy of my 
mother’s, sir;” she turned scarlet, changing 
the conversation. 

His eyes were looking very bold just then, 
at her; and he almost dared to add : “Cliffe 
is a very pretty girl, too!” It was well he 
did not. 

The time on duty allotted them flew quickly 
by; so quickly, Cliffe gave a little nervous 
start when John Bentley came to claim her 
hand for the next dance. 

“Oh dear! I did not know the half hour 
was up!” she exclaimed. 

‘‘ Did not ? you have not missed me, then V ’ 
John’s eyes were saying, reproachfully. She 
was very sorry for John; “but she’d already 
promised to dance with Mr. Lynch.” 

Bentley did not try to disguise his second 
disappointment. 

Cliffe mentally contrasted his outspoken, 
blunt manners with the refined Mr. L.’s; and 
determined to give Mr. John a nice “going 
over” on the way home. “ Rutherford Lynch 
would not have given any signs of disap¬ 
pointment if twenty Boston ladies had refused 
him. Oh, no ! Yes, indeed—she must talk to 
that dear old John !” 

Bentley was walking away when he heard 
Rutherford inquire: “Who that hoy was?” 
He turned with the intention of satisfying 
Mr. Lynch on that point; but Cliffe’s silvery 
laugh checked him. He waited not to hear 
her answer; but joined the delighted Maria, 
with the settled x^urpose of remaining with 
her till Cliffe came to say she was sorry— 
sorry for lohat he could not say definitely, 
unless it was her laugh; that dear, sweet, 
ringing laugh, that John at other times was 
delighted to provoke. 

Fate decreed these two should not meet 
again that evening. When Miss Browne 
finally escaped from Mr. Lynch’s attentions 
and sought her lover, he was nowhere to be 
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found; when again she saw him enter the 
room, her feet were keeping time to a brisk 
little Schottische; the next moment her part¬ 
ner had whirled her out of sight. 

At a late hour the party broke up. Cliffe’s 
heart upbraiding her a little for the manner 
in whiuh the evening had been passed. “ She 
might have had a little more consideration for 
John’s feelings; but then he appeared so de¬ 
voted to Maria Hunt, and she just wanted to 
let him see she wasn’t jealous a bit!” said 
tlie young lady to herself. Going up stairs 
for her wrappings, she consoled herself with 
a promise of making it up with that “poor, 
dear John” on the way to Darmstadt. Her in¬ 
quiry of “Where was Mr. Bentley?” on enter¬ 
ing the rooms below and not seeing her lover, 
met with no response; while Mrs. Peck and 
her daughter exchanged significant glances. 

“Gone home with Maria Hunt, I believe!” 
was Silly’s innocently hesitating answer, en¬ 
joying the pained look which overcame Cliflfe’s 
face. 

The girl would not be convinced till another 
search through the rooms confirmed the in¬ 
sinuation. 

“Gone home with —my John gone home 
with”—she could not finish the sentence; but 
smothered a little sob, and took the proffered 
arm of Mr. Lynch. Our hero and heroine 
pass out from under the shadow of that roof 
together, reader! 

Ten minutes later John Bentley came in 
from the barn, where he had been with one 
of Mrs. Peck’s sons to examine a horse he 
wished to purchase; and was informed how 
Miss C. Browne had gone home escorted by 
Mr. Rutherford Lynch, Esq., of Boston, the 
informers forgetting (?) to add how Cliffe had 
been under the impression he had gone home 
with Miss Hunt. 

John Bentley acted like one bereft of his 
senses that night when he escaped from the 
eyes of mother and daughter. 

The morning’s household duties at Mrs. 
Browne’s were finished, and Cliffe and her 
mother had seated themselves in the sitting- 
room busy with their needles. Cliffe’s face 
bore unmistakable signs of a night passed 
wakefnlly ; her mother inquired anxiously if 
she were sick ? Cliffe answered no, and Mrs. 
Browne concluded it was the niglit’s festivi- 
tios and late hours which caused such unu¬ 
sual ^paleness on her child’s face. A bit of 


fine embroidery lay idly in Cliffe’s lap ; every 
now and then she spiritlessly took a stitch, 
then dropped the work, sighed, letting her 
eyes wander along the road, hemmed on 
either side by sere-leaved trees, which passed 
the house winding round a rising hill to the' 
eastward. It was a pleasant room, large and 
high, and much more elegantly and comfort¬ 
ably furnished than country sitting-rooms are 
generally. Mrs. Browne, before marriage, had 
lived in a city, and city comforts and manners 
she had brought with her to Darmstadt, mak¬ 
ing her both the envy and criterion of tlxe 
place. 

“There’s a stranger, but yesterday arrived 
in Darmstadt, I hear,” said Mrs. Browne, 
breaking the silence, “quite handsome and 
dressy, and is come on business—buying a 
country-seat, Mrs. Hopkins informs me. He* 
is stopping at the ‘ Arms.’ I thought it would 
be such a good opportunity for your father to 
sell that hundred acre farm on the hill road^ 
with a little cultivation, a nice residence, and 
a few improvements, it would make a beau¬ 
tiful country-seat, the weather is so delightful 
there in summer seasons. We have been 
talking about it, and your father thinks if the 
gentleman will offer a fair price, he will ac¬ 
cept; the proceeds of the sale are destined as 
a wedding present on the day your marriag-e 
with John Bentfey occurs.” 

Cliffe looked up quickly, tears dimming her 
eyes and choking back the words of gratitudo 
which sprang to her lips. She covered her 
face with her hands the next moment, tljie 
force of her grief overcoming all pleasurable 
emotions. 

“ If mother only hneio what has happened, 
that this stranger, to whom she so innocently 
refers, was the cause of all the mischief last 
night!” were Cliffe’s bitter thoughts, pressing 
the burden of blame on other shoulders, like 
so many of us are prone to do when we our¬ 
selves are in fault. She had bravely met the 
love-light in the mother’s eyes without falling 
at her feet and confessing the trouble ^vhich 
her little flirtation had caused her. She 
would wait; John certainly loould come that 
night and beg forgiveness for his enormous sin 
in leaving her at Mrs. Peck’s the night before 
with the choice of spending a night from 
home or accepting a stranger’s protection. 
The more she thought of the act the less she 
blamed herself for causing it. “If John does 
come to night, loitt I forgive him ? Oh, it was 
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so cruel—so cruel in John Bentley to do that! 
I know the whole country has heard it ere 
this ! I don’t care for them— 710, I don’t care 
if the whole world knows it, if John only comes 
aaid tells me it was not his fault. That Mr. 
Lynch—how I do detest him now! And just 
to think what a precious little simpleton I 
was to let his dandyfied manners and silly 
sayings weigh in the balance against John 
Bentley’s good common sense for the space of 
a whole evening! I don’t blame John—no, 
I wouldn’t blame him if he never comes to 
see me again, for my conduct! If he never, 
never comes again, I guess it won’t break my 
heart!” and Cliffe’s tears fell fast. 

Mrs. Browne sewed on quietly, her kind 
motherly eyes bent on lier child. She was 
thinking what a dear affectionate child it was 
to shed so many tears just because a wedding 
present was to be given her. Ringing the bell 
for Bridget, that domestic—who bears quite 
an important part in this story—appeared, 
and, taking her mistress’ orders, again van¬ 
ished. Cliffo was rising to put away her em¬ 
broidery when she encountered Bridget, who 
was again entering the room, her face beaming 
with the important errand Mrs. Browne had 
sent her on, her arras laden with bundles 
which had a dry-goods odor about them. 

‘■‘Stop, Cliffe, dear!” after dismissing Brid¬ 
get. “ I have been so impatibnt to show you 
this dress pattern. I had quite a time selecting 
it to suit your complexion—there ’s such a 
difference in shades, you know ? Now, light 
pink is just the shade ; while deep pink gives 
you a horrid color.” Mrs. Browne was busy 
untying the knots which confined the goods; 
she did not notice the sudden pain flushing 
her daughter’s face. “ I hope it is all wool— 
the clerk told me it was, at any rate—so often 
we are deceived. I don’t suppose it is done in¬ 
tentionally, but through ignorance ; I hope it 
is not done intentionally. If you and John take 
that contemplated tour through the States, this 
will make up so nicely to wear at the hotels 
as a morning robe. It was folly, I think, to 
purchase it if you were not going to leave 
Darmstadt, for most of the people here would 
not know if the goods were half cotton. As 
you are going to leave Darmstadt, it is my 
desire you appear in clothing suitable to your 
father’s means. Your Grandmother Browne 
is anxious you should stop there when you 
reach Albany, Cliffe. You must not let any 
bui^fulness or embarrassment mar the effect 


of your good manners, which must do credit 
to your mother’s instructions. John, I am 
confident, will comport himself in a manner 
to show what he is—a perfect gentleman, as 
we all know, my dear. Come nearer to the 
light, Cliffe ; this shade will bem'y becoming, 
I think.” 

“0 mother! ^please put it away!” was the 
daughter’s tearful entreaty, sobbing afresh as 
if her foolish little heart would break. 

Mrs. Browne, of course, was unquestionably 
astonished. She pushed away the goods, and, 
taking Cliffe’s hand, a few inquiries drew 
forth the whole silly little story. At its con¬ 
clusion she looked very grave, and what she 
said the daughter construed into a verdict of 
“John Bentley guilty.” “Whatever your ac¬ 
tions were, my dear, John is not excusable in 
taking another home when he accompanied 
you to the party ; nothing less than a refusal 
from you to return with him could justify 
him in the act.” 

This was the final decision—a mother’s 
heart prompting; the friend’s heart—Mrs. 
Browne was truly a friend of Bentley’s—found 
several excuses for the injured young man. 

Cliffe’s face wore its brightest look when 
the evening came. With her own deft fingers 
she had put the sitting-room in- order, ar¬ 
ranged the music, John’s best loved on the 
piano, and was on tip-toe at the back of her 
father’s chair, giving the last little silvery 
ring on his head a smooth round her finger 
when a knock at the outer door made her 
heart bound and her face change its color. 

The door opened; Bridget announcing “a 
gentleman who wishes to spake with Mister 
Browne on business.” 

“Rutherford Lynch, Esq., of Boston,” en¬ 
tered, bowing politely all round, and taking 
the ice cold fingers of Cliffe’s in his own. 

The business with Mr. Browne ended with 
a promise the next day of riding out to over¬ 
look the Hill farm, and Mr. Lynch spent the 
rest of the evening in conversation with Mrs. 
Browne and her daughter. No John Bentley 
made his appearance during the evening; 
but if Cliffe had been looking from the window, 
she might have seen a manly form pass once, 
look in through the open blinds at tlie 
stranger, then pass on quickly, clenching his 
hands till the nails touched the quick. 

The next evening, and the next, till weeks 
had passed—still no John Bentley, and Cliffe 
at last ceased to look for him. Mr. Lynch 
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came often; sometimes on pretence of busi¬ 
ness, oftener to “see the ladies;” and Miss 
Browne came to endure him as a sort of ne¬ 
cessary evil. He had not decided on purchas¬ 
ing the farm; and Mr. Browne did not press 
him, as Cliffe’s marriage seemed indefinitely 
postponed. Rumors were rife of John Bent¬ 
ley’s doings; but Cliffe never heard of him 
attending more parties—never met him, and 
one day the news came he had gone to the 
adjacent city as a student of medicine. She 
shed a few tears then; but that was all. The 
gossips, all alive to every look and action, de¬ 
clared “Miss Browne acted as though she 
never did know John Bentley, and an engage¬ 
ment with him was the last in her thoughts I” 
So much the gossips knew, and no more. 

The reader is here introduced to Patrick 
Flannagan, the father of Bridget Flaunagan, 
Mrs. Browne’s “help.” Bridget was a true 
daughter of Erin. She could sing like a 
nightingale; and with her many other charms 
had captivated the heart of Terrence O’Dough¬ 
erty, the laboring man on Mr. Browne’s farm. 

The neighbors, or rather the gossips of 
Darmstadt, had Biddy’s history by heart, 
which served very well to keep the ball roll¬ 
ing when other news was scarce. They shook 
tlieir heads openly and fists secretly whenever 
Bridget Flannagan’s father was mentioned. 
“Such an old rascal! too lazy to work him¬ 
self, he must take the last cent of Biddy’s 
hard-earned money ! No wonder he opposed 
the marriage between her and Teddy ; the old 
fellow knows on which side his bread is but¬ 
tered. If Teddy married the daughter, he 
didn’t intend to marry the father too 1 That 
he didn’t—who then would furnish the pocket 
money ?’V 

In most country places the domestic is 
treated as if on an equality with the family. 
At Mrs. Browne’s Bridget was addressed with 
much more civility than would have been her 
lot had she “lived out” in the city. Her 
mistress had tried and found her worthy, ap¬ 
preciating the girl’s merits accordingly. 

Cbie day, several months after the apple-bee 
at Mrs. Peck’s, old man Flannagan’s wagon 
made its appearance before the dwelling of 
Mrs. Browne, driven by himself; he hobbled 
out of his seat and down over the wheels as 
nimbly as his rheumatism would permit; rap¬ 
ping on the garden gate with his whip’s handle, 
he waited for Bridget’s coming. Across the 


way, uj) and down the street, the neighbors 
were cognizant of the old man’s coming, 
and had stationed themselves at the windows 
to watch proceedings between father and 
daughter. 

Bridget was seen to meet the old man, 
wiping her eyes on her apron, and thereupon 
a violent conversation in the Irish dialect 
commenced, much heightened in effect by the 
many squirms, and shakes, and wriggles of 
the little old man as he waxed furious by the 
daughter’s sobbing answers. Neighbors were 
on the point of interfering with broomstick 
and poker in this family squabble, when Brid¬ 
get drew a purse from her pocket—a poor, 
flat, little purse—and emptied the contents 
into the parent’s hand. Clambering awk¬ 
wardly into his crazy-looking vehicle again, 
the sire shook his whip threateningly, by way 
of thanks, and drove off amid the many de¬ 
nunciations on his old head. Had the many 
wishes sent after him been fulfilled, Bridget 
would have seen her father fly off to the moon 
on a broomstick, to spend his ill-gotten pen¬ 
nies in green cheese. 

“I can’t rest till I know what mischief has 
been brewing in old Flannagan’s noddle!” 
cried resident of No. 3 across the way. 

A borrowed cup of Rio was snatched up, 
and, without bonnet or wrap, the inquisitive 
woman vanished over the street into Mrs. 
Browne’s. Resident of No. 4 found herself 
imperatively called upon to go in search of 
knowledge; and believing herself the only 
beholder of the foregoing meeting between 
parent and child, possessed herself of an emptij 
cup to horroio some Rio ; she also vanished. 

At No. 5 a voice was excitedly calling:— 

“Betty Hopkins, where’s that sleeve pat¬ 
tern you borryed from Cliffe Browne ? The 
old ape ! if he was father, I ’d give him an 
idea or two ! I say, Betty ! Bettee !” 

“The sleeve pattern’s tore up, mar! Philip 
tore it up to make tails for his kite! ’ ’ an¬ 
swered a voice from the depths of a flour 
barrel. 

“ Well, well! if that ain’t too bad. I must 
hev some excuse to call on Miss Browne. 
Biddy’s father! Bettee! that Godey’s Lady’s 
Book —did you take it back to Cliffe ? and 
where’s my tother clean apron ?” 

“Now, mar, you amU goi«g to take back 
Godey"! I haven’t read Mrs. Washington 
Potts, yet! you”— 

“Never mind ilA'ss Washington’s pots I et 
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you ’tend to your own pots and kittles an’ let 
other people’s alone, you’ll do I Bring the 
book—Bettee I” 

^‘Jt’s got the back tore off! I wanted to 
sew it on before it went home.” Betty ap¬ 
peared holding the torn soiled volume in 
her floury hands ; her mother laid hold of it, 
disappearing out of the door, tying her apron 
strings as she went. 

The next day rumor had it that Mrs. Browne 
was going to lose Bridget; her father had 
found her a situation in the city away from 
her lover’s influence. And the girl’s heart 
was nigh broken at leaving, was the postscript. 

The same evening Cliffe Browne and Mr. 
Lynch, who still tarried in Darmstadt, and 
had won the name of “Miss Browne’s sha¬ 
dow,” spent a few hours at a friend’s. In the 
course of conversation John Bentley was 
spoken of rather disparagingly. Cliffe ex¬ 
cused him, warmly denying the assertions ; 
the next moment inwardly bewailing her 
temerity in showing how large a place John 
Bentley held in her estimation. 

^^You astonish me, Cliffe, after what has 
passed between you and Mr. Bentley. It 
don’t matter though, eh, Mr. Lynch, since 
tliat gentleman intends marrying a city lady 
in the spring ?” The lady laughed mischiev¬ 
ously, not knowing the pain she inflicted. 
Mr. Lynch did not answer, keeping his glance 
on Cliffe. That night, going home together, 
Rutherford Lynch, knowing his time had come, 
put a question to the miserable girl beside 
him, and she, resolving to put an end forever 
to the connection between her name and John 
Bentley’s, answered favorably. The father’s 
consent was not given, and Mrs. Browne, 
blind to everything but the fashionable posi¬ 
tion in society which Mr. Lynch’s wealth 
would confer upon her daughter, imagined 
that daughter loved him, and used all her 
persuasive powers to change Mr. Browne’s 
decision. But it was final; the only reason 
he offered was, that “He did not like the 
man Rutherford Lynch.” 

There was another meeting bet\yeen Cliffe 
and her lover—she imagined his love was re¬ 
turned, poor silly girl! and the last words be¬ 
fore they parted were, “Under the oak at the 
road’s bend, my darling—twelve precisely; do 
not forget!” He turned from her that win¬ 
ter’s night, and she tried to call him back 
and say “she could not;” but the words 
choked her. 


Her good-night embrace was more tender 
than usual, and the good father saw tears in 
his child’s eyes as he laid his hand on her 
head, blessing her and speaking kindly. 

The night was 'cold and clear, snow lying 
deep in the wayside hedges, and crisply 
breaking into fine sleet under the tread of two 
fiery horses. The sleigh had no bells jingling 
merry time, and the two who sat silent, muf¬ 
fled to their eyes in fur, had not spoken since 
the race began —they hneio they were followed I 
Beyond a doubt that sleigh far behind them, 
and seen only in the moon’s light, now hid 
from view in a valley, now seen again on a 
rising of the ground, was in full pursuit of 
them! What made the fact more certain, 
there were no bells attached to the horses, 
and on it came swiftly and silently; nearer 
and nearer it seemed, though might and main 
were exerted to make the horses increase 
their utmost speed. On, on, on! they flew, 
scarcely seeming to touch the ground, the 
white snow, dashing and scattering around 
and above them, coming between the moon¬ 
light and their heads like a vapory cloud. 

Cliffe—it was none other!—tremblingly 
covered the furs about her head and sank 
into the lowest corner of the sleigh. She 
would have shrunk from mortal sight had it 
been possible, so great were the misery and 
fear upon her. Fleeing from a fond father— 
for who was it but her father ? out at this 
time of night, and such a distance from home, 
too ! She felt it were better to go on and es¬ 
cape him, though misery would be her lot 
hereafter—and so she realized too late—than 
to meet his eyes—the kind eyes that had 
beamed blessings on her but a few hours be¬ 
fore. Oh, the disgrace ! No, no! siie could 
not have him overtake them—she would crawl 
out like a poor worm, rather, and hide in the 
dark, cold hedges than have it so. Her com¬ 
panion had risen in his seat, too excited to 
sit still, and was urging the poor tired beasts 
on with the whip’s lash ; but a few miles more 
and the city would be gained, and then—the 
man knew after once the brick walls were 
about him, search would be useless. If he 
could only keep the same distance between 
them as now, all would be well. Not a word 
had he yet spoken, and, looking down at the 
shapeless bundle in the sleigh, he smiled a 
triumphant smile. 

The dawn was but a few hours off when the 
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city spires arose distinctly in the moon’s light 
hut a few miles further on. The road forked 
here, entering the city south and west. A 
moment’s hesitation, and the horses were 
turned on the west road ; speeding on blindly, 
now faltering, now urged on again; now a 
luich, and an end was put to the race —the 
horses had fallen I At the same time a man 
galloped toward them on horseback. Cliife 
screamed, clinging to the man beside her. 
Springing away from her in terrified surprise, 
the voice of Teddy O'Douaherty cried :— 

‘‘Shade of me ould father I is it meself as 
has been ridin’ wid Miss Cliffe this blessed 
night, thinking it Biddy, me darlint!” 

Cliffe, with clasped liands, had risen in the 
sleigh. It were impossible to describe the ludi¬ 
crous astonishment with which the two sur¬ 
veyed each other. Teddy was inclined to 
give way under the superstitious fears which 
laid hold of him, but Miss Cliffe was Miss Cliffe 
herself, without doubt; but where was Biddy? 
The thought of his darlint in the clutches of 
her father in the sleigh, which till this mo¬ 
ment he imagined was after him, was speed¬ 
ing liim back over the road ho came without 
stopping to ascertain how Cliffe came in the 
sleigh or what would become of her now he had 
deserted her. She called terrifiedly for him 
to stop, but, deaf to all sounds but his Biddy’s 
voice, he sped away, leaving her deserted and 
alone in a strange place. Horses’ feet stamp¬ 
ing the snow, a man dismounting and coming 
to her side, was the last she remembered. 
Her senses even had deserted her. 

‘^Cliffe! c?ear Cliffe!” were the words that 
brought back consciousness. She opened her 
eyes; all was dark around her; the moon had 
set, but she could see the figure of a hole’s 
head—a riderless horse at the sleigh’s back, 
and she could feel strong arms around her and 
a face very near her own. “John! c/ear John!” 
was her miserable, yet happy cry, clinging to 
him as if to awake were a dread reality of 
misery. 

Yes, it was John. He had risen before day 
so as to be able to arrive at home early, 
and thus it fortunately happened he came by 
at the time he did and found Cliffe in such an 
awkward plight. A few words told in hum¬ 
bleness of spirit, and he learned the whole 
story; Cliffe shrinking away from him as if 
she expected his contemptuous pity for this 
clandestine act of hers. He would not let her 
hand go; for with the story he had deeply 


read her heart, read it aright, and she knew 
it not. “ Oh, I am a poor unhappy girl, John 
Bentley, by my own act and by yours I” she 
cried, hiding her face. 

“Not by mine, Cliffe,” he said, gently. 
“I never came to see you because I thought 
you preferred this stranger’s company to 
mine.” 

“Why did you leave me at Mrs. Peck’s 
that night in such a heartless manner ? why 
did you leave me and go home with Maria 
Hunt?” 

“Go home with Maria Hunt 1 I went home 
by myself that night, Cliffe. Heaven knows 
how I got home ! but it was not till after you 
had left with that man Lynch,” he answered, 
sadly. 

“Priscilla Peck told me you had taken 
Maria home; what else could I do but accept 
Mr. Lynch’s (she blushed at the mention of 
his name) company ?” 

John Bentley clasped her hands—he did 
what any other man would have done under 
the circumstances, and Cliffe reproved him. 

“Your future wife would not like such 
actions to another!” 

“My future wife will never have cause to 
dislike them!” was the happy reply, as he 
sprang from the sleigh at her father’s door, 
handing her out and leaving her there. It 
was just day-light; no signs of any early risers 
either at her own home or in the village. 
Slipping past the frolicsome house dog, Cliffe 
entered the house without noise, and sought 
her own room. She had just put away every 
trace of her night’s adventure, when a tap 
came on the door. Her mother looked sur¬ 
prised at seeing her dressed, but said nothing. 

“I don’t know what has become of Bridget, 
my dear! I rang the bell for her twice ; she 
did not come. I went to the kitchen, to her 
room, and now I’ve come to see if she’s here. 
Your father has been after Terrence, but he is 
not to be found, either ; and two of the horses 
in the stable were wet with foam. He cannot 
account for that. It’s my belief Bridget and 
the man have eloped !” 

Cliffe answered never a word; and her 
mother went to make another search for Brid¬ 
get and Terrence. 

My story is nearly ended; but in justice to 
the reader’s curiosity I shall add that the 
sleigh which Teddy believed contained his 
beloved and her cruel father, and which he 
overtook on the South road, held none other 
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But the gallant Rutherford Lynch and his 
companion the unsuspicious Biddy. The dis¬ 
covery was not made till Teddy appeared 
springing into the arms of his darling ; Ruth¬ 
erford Lynch, believing he had been sold by 
this trick, as he imagined it, never made his 
appearance in Darmstadt again. Teddy came 
back with his beaming wife triumphant; a 
few pieces of gold from John Bentley sealing 
his lips on that night’s adventure forever. 

Thus was a scene in high and low life en¬ 
acted in the very midst of the Darmstadt gos¬ 
sips, and they knew it not. 

Bentley making inquiries at the hotel where 
the unfortunate Rutherford Lynch had his 
headquarters, was quietly presented with the 
bill of that gentleman’s board, commencing 
from the day he first stopped there, and the 
openly expressed opinion that “ ^/^a^ Lynch’s 
riches was a humbug! and he ought to be 
lynched for going off without paying his 
debts!” To the landlord’s astonishment, 
John Bentley quietly paid the bill, with the 
request that nothing more would be said 
about ^‘Rutherford Lynch of Boston.” 

Six months later Cliffe Browne, not a sad¬ 
der, but a wiser woman, was led to the altar 
by John Bentley; all the plans first laid for 
their future in a fair way of becoming fulfilled. 

If the astonished Mrs. Grundies of Darm¬ 
stadt are still puzzled at the circumstances 
of Cliffe Browne’s reconciliation with her lover, 
they will ascertain the facts by a persual of 
this story. 


Despondency. —What right has any person, 
endowed with an ordinary share of intellect, 
and blessed with a respectable share of good 
health, to despond? What is the cause of 
despondency? What is the meaning of it? 
The cause is a weak mind, and the meaning 
is sin. Providence never intended that one 
of his creatures should be the victim of a de¬ 
sire to feel and look the gloom of the thunder¬ 
cloud. Never despond, friendly reader, for 
one of the first entrances of vice to the heart 
is made through the instrumentality of de¬ 
spondency. Although we cannot expect all 
our days and hours to be gilded by sunshine, 
we must not, for mere momentary griefs, 
suppose that they are to be enshrouded in 
the mists of misery, or clouded by the opacity 
of sorrow and misfortune. 


RECLAIMED. 

BY ELIZA P. MORIARTY. 

A WEARY man besido a stream 
Had laid him down to rest; 

The peace of God’s own hallovred day 
Calmed not his troubled breast. 

Fair smiled the skies above his head, 

The waters at his feet; 

Young flowers were blushing in the light, 
Young birds their mates did greet. 

*^Ah, me!” ho sighed, “these soulless birds 
Have all their wants supplied, 

■While I, immortal as God’s throne, * 

All comfort am denied.” 

Scarce spoke ho when a silver sound 
Slow floated o’er the air. 

And holy, like a mother’s voice, 

It soothed his new despair. 

A warm regret stole down his cheek, 

“Sweet Sabbath chimes,” he sighed, 
“Your pleadings oft my praise awoke. 

Ere youth and virtue died. 

“ Alas, long years have passed since I 
In God’s house knelt to pray; 

Ye praising birds, ye hymned to heaven. 
While passion led astray. 

“ My yielding steps, ere I was lost 
Within the gilded vast, 

An influence sweet my wanderings stayed, 
The memories of the past. 

“ A guileless youth, a mother’s love, 

A father’s counsels blest. 

Dare I repine that care is mine, 

With sin my bosom’s guest !*’ 

Contrition ploughed his tortured soul— 

He prayed to be forgiven, 

Oft breathed his Saviour’s name and wept. 
And added joy to heaven. 


BLUE, BLUE SKIES. 

BY EVAN CHESTER. 

Blue, blue skies, and bluer eyes! 

Wherefore do ye linger yet ? 

Will ye know ’tis long ago 
Since such skies above did shine. 
And such eyes looked love to mine? 

Yet I nevermore forget, 

Blue, blue skies, and bluer eyes! 

Fair, fair Isle of Long Ago 1 
I am floating far away; 

Yet there quiver on the river. 
Sometimes, when the breeze is fair. 
Songs we used to warble there, 

As we watched the dying day— 
Fair, fair Isle of Long Ago I 

Land that haunte.st all my dreams. 
Fairer far than aught below! 
Sometimes stray the mists away. 
And I see thee tranquil lie 
’Neath a never-changing sky; 

Pastures glenra, and waters flow ; 
Land that hauntest all my dreams! 








A HEART-HISTOEY, 


BY BBT TIB CRAMER. 


Love’s autocrasy must form the theme of 
my first romance from the real; indeed, if the 
truth was known, there are but few heart- 
histories in whose compilation that trouble¬ 
some little sprite has not more or less inter¬ 
fered. Lucy Willis, with that bright spark¬ 
ling eye of hers and her sunny smile, shall 
attest the truth of my words. 

The proprietor of the great Willis farm, 
which covers more than a hundred acres of 
the richest land in one of the New England 
States, is a true specimen of her stalwart 
sons, her independent, industrious farmers; 
a noble race, uniting integrity, sound sense, 
and a high standard of moral worth, under 
manners the most plain and unpretending; 
keenly sensitive for the public weal; hospi¬ 
table, kind, and thrifty; not over generous, 
yet far removed from that selfish avarice 
which would refuse a helping hand to those 
who would rise in the world, if they had the 
means to start with, or close their doors upon 
the weary wayfarer, vagrant though lie be. 
Of this class is Andrew Willis. 

A few words upon the domestic economy of 
Willis farm. Mr. Willis is a widower; and 
my little heroine, Lucy, his only child. 
People wondered, as people will, why such a 
young-looking, hale, hearty man as Andrew 
Willis did not take a second wife ; but when 
asked about it, he always had two answers 
ready—first: he was too much hurried about 
his farm-work to spend time courting and 
marrying ; second: old Dinah, who had lived 
with his father before him, though she was 
old, was a first-rate manager; and heaven for¬ 
bid he should unloose her tongue by talking 
about bringing another Mrs. Willis into the 
house. And so, year after year, Dinah stood 
her ground, holding undisputed sway in 
kitchen and hall. She looked upon the ath¬ 
letic, six-foot Andrew Willis as a mere child, 
“the boy,” as she termed him, when speak¬ 
ing to her cronies; as for Lucy, she would 
have held her in leading-strings to this day, 
probably, if Mr. Willis had not sent her from 
home to acquire more advantages of education 
than the village-school afforded. 

Lucy was a bright, darling little child; 
saying and doing a thousand witty things ; 


and Mr. Willis made up his mind that she 
was a perfect prodigy, even at four years old 
—parents are pretty apt to imagine just such 
things—so he determined, from the time she 
could lisp her letters, that she should have 
the best education his means could afford ; 
and when, in process of time, she came to 
know more than the school-master (in farmer 
Willis’s opinion), he resolved to part with his 
darling for a little while, that she might have 
the benefit of a fashionable boarding-school. 
In selecting the establishment of Mrs. Lacy, 
situated some thirty miles from Willis farm, 
he proved himself more fortunate than many 
who send forth their children to gather 
“apples of wisdom, but who return with 
thistles.” 

At the end of two years Lucy was pro¬ 
nounced “finished,” and returned home. If 
her father thought her a prodigy at four years 
old, what must he have considered her at 
seventeen, for she had contrived to store 
away a goodly amount of knowledge in her 
little head, even if she was at times a little 
flighty. Yes, and notwithstanding she must 
have been so liurried at Mrs. Lacy’s with her 
algebra, and her history, and French, and 
philosophy, she had somehow managed to 
commence a little heart-history of her own ; 
but then she did not let any one read it, not 
she. Farmer Willis himself never knew a 
word about this unbargained for accomplish¬ 
ment. 

One day, when Lucy had been at home 
about a week, Mr. Willis had occasion to go 
down to the village with a load of his re¬ 
nowned i)otatoes for Judge Somebody. 

“Dear father, will you please see if there 
is a letter in the post-office for me?” cried 
Lucy, running out to the gate. 

“Ha! ha! a letter for you! that’s a^new 
idea! Yes; but come and kiss me.” 

And poising one little foot upon the hub of 
the wheel, Lucy sprang lightly to the side of 
her father, gave him a hearty smack upon 
each sun-burned cheek, and then alighted 
like a bird upon the soft, green turf. 

Now the farmer was no great scribe. Un¬ 
less to announce a marriage or a death it was 
a rare thing for him either to indite d)r re- 
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ceive a letter. The post-office revenue of 
Uncle Sam was but little benefited bj Andrew 
Willis. He was somewhat pleased, therefore, 
tliat his Lu should expect a letter; so, after 
unloading, he brought his team to a stand-still 
in front of the tavern, which beside offering 
entertainment for man and beast, served also 
for the post-office. Sure enough, there was 
a letter—a very thick one too—for “Miss 
Lucy Willis,’’ directed in an elegant flowing 
hand—a gentleman’s hand. 

“Hum! what does this mean?” thought 
farmer Willis, turning the letter over and 
over again, and looking at the seal, “L’ 
Amour, ” “ Fidelite, ’ ’ 

Lucy was watching for his return; and as 
soon as she saw the well-known team rise the 
hill, she flew swiftly along the road to meet 
it. Her father held up the letter. Oh! what 
a happy face was hers, as she caught it from 
his hand; and seating herself under a shady 
tj’ee by the road-side, she eagerly tore off the 
envelope, and pressed the insensible chirogra- 
phy to her lips. 

“Hum! what does this mean?” again 
thought the farmer, eying Lucy keenly. 

“Gree-haw, Darby! Gree-up, Dick!” he 
oi’ied, sweeping his cart-whip above the sleek 
hides of his oxen. Yet all the time noting 
uneasily the bright blush and happy smile of 
Lucy, all absorbed as she was in the con¬ 
tents of her letter. 

In less than a week another came. 

“Hum !” said Mr. Willis, putting it in his 
pocket, “I must see what this means.” 

He went home, foddered the cattle, and 
then walked into the house. “ Come, Lu, sit 
down by me.” 

Lucy laid aside her work; and drawing a 
low footstool to his side, folded her dimpled 
hands upon his knees, and looked up smil¬ 
ingly into his face. 

“Well, Lu, you had a nice time, didn’t 
you, at Mrs. Lacy’B?” said Mr. Willis, smooth¬ 
ing back the long flaxen curls from her white 
upturned brow- 

“ indeed I did, father dear. I am sure, al¬ 
though I was so anxious to see you, I was 
sorry to come away.” 

“ Hum ! Mrs. Lacy used to keep you pretty 
strict, I suppose; never let you go out, did 
she?” 

“Oh yes! we walked every day—an hour 
in the morning, and an hour after school at 
night,^ it was so nice. Sometimes Mrs. Lacy 


would go with us, and sometimes—oh, it was 
so pleasant!” and Lucy heaved a sigh as she 
concluded. 

“I take it for granted you never saw any 
boys there, Lu, did you ?” 

“ Why, father, it was a school for girls, you 
know; it would have been very strange, I 
am sure, to have seen a set of rude boys in 
our pleasant school-room.” 

“That is not what I mean, you little puss 
3-ou; did any young men ever visit Mrs. 
Lacy’s ?” 

“Mercy, no! Mrs. Lacy would not even let 
Edward invite”— 

“ Edward! Who is Edward ?” 

“Mrs. Lacy’s nephew, father,” replied 
Lucy, stooping to tie her slipper, which just 
at that moment it seemed necessary for her 
to attend to. 

“Hum! And I suppose Edward walked 
with you, didn’t he ?” 

“Yes, father, when Mrs. Lacy could not 
go!” 

“ I thought so ! Who is he ? What is his 
name, this Edward?” 

Poor Lucy, how she tried not to blush ; and 
yet what a glow instantly suffused the tell¬ 
tale countenance she averted from the scru¬ 
tinizing glance of her father. 

“His name is Bartine—Edward Bartine, 
father—he is a very fine young man ; every 
body loves him.” 

“Hum!” 

“All the girls loved him like a brother.” 

“And you loved him just like a brother, I 
suppose.” 

“ Sir!” 

“Hum ! Well what was this very fine young 
man doing at the young ladies’ boarding- 
school ?” 

“ He only came up from New Haven to pass 
a few months with his aunt, and to pursue 
his studies with Dr. Heber; he is going back 
to college very soon, I suppose.” 

‘ ‘ Going back to college! Oh, I understand, 
I understand—some wild scape-goat, I ’ll be 
bound, suspended for misdemeanor—never 
will be worth a straw—never will be good for 
anything, not he; wasting the money which 
his father toiled hard to earn, I ’ll warrant 
you!” 

“No, indeed, father, Edward Bartine is no 
such person, indeed he is not!” eagerly in¬ 
terposed Lucy. 

“How do you know? I tell you he is. 
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See here, Lu, who is this from ?” and putting 
his hand in his ample coat-pocket, Mr. Willis 
drew forth the letter, holding it up, however, 
at arm’s length. 

“0, dear, dear father, please give it to me, 
please do ; that’s a dear father !” cried Lilcj, 
springing up, her face radiant with joy, and 
extending her hand for the precious missive. 

“Not so fast, little Miss Lucy Willis; sit 
down again ; there is your letter. Now open 
it and read it to me,” said Mr. Willis, passing 
his arm around her waist to prevent her flight. 

“0 father, please let me go—indeed I can¬ 
not read it to you!” urged Lucy, the tears 
trembling like dewdrops on her long-fringed 
eyelids. 

“Well, then. I’ll read it myself; it must 
be very flne. I should like to read a letter 
from such a nice young man,” said Mr. 
Willis, attempting to take it. 

“Father, please don’t; it is only about— 
about”— 

“Never mind, I will see what it is about. 
Lucy, you must either give me the letter, or 
read it to me. I must know the contents and 
Uiis time her father spoke sternly. 

The poor girl dared not disobey. With 
trembling hands she broke the seal, and in a 
voice scarcely audible, read :— 

“ ‘My dearest, -sweet Lucy.’ 

“Hum—puppy! Gro on.” 

“ ‘ My dearest, sweet Lucy. To-morrow— 
to-morrow I leave for—for’— 

Lucy could proceed no further, but covered 
with blushes, hid her face in her father’s 
bosom. 

“Well, well, Lu, don’t cry; I don’t want 
to hear any more of such silly stuff. There, 
give me the letter, it will serve nicely to light 
my pipe,” said Mr. Willis, twisting it in his 
fingers. 

“Father, won’t you give me the letter— 
won’t you, father?” pleaded Lucy. 

“No, Lucy! Now go and get pen, ink, 
and paper; this must be answered.” 

Quite pale and frightened, she brought her 
little desk and placed it on the table. 

“Are you ready?” said her father; “well, 
tiien, begin. ‘Mr. Edward’—what’s his name 
—'Bartine ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ ‘You are abase, designing youngman’ ”— 

“Must I say so, father? Indeed he is no 
such thing!” interrupted Lucy, looking up 
all in tears. 
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“I say he is—go on. ‘You are a base de¬ 
signing young man ; so, although I am but a 
farmer’s daughter, never presume to address 
another letter to me.’ Have you got that? 
very well; now add, ‘ My father desires his 
compliments, and would like to try the 
strength of his new raw-hide upon your 
shoulders.’ ” 

Lucy sobbed aloud. , 

“Now say, ‘Respectfully, very, Lucy Wil¬ 
lis.’ ” 

Mr. Willis took the blotted page, read it, 
sealed and directed it, and put it in his pocket. 
Then taking Lucy in his arms aud kissing 
her, he said :— 

“My darling, I would not grieve you for the 
world. W’hat I am doing is for your good, 
my child, though I know you think me very 
cruel; but you will thank me one of these 
days. There, now go to your chamber and 
lie down awhile. Kiss me, dear Lu !” 

Lucy pressed her lips to his with a loud 
sob, and then, hastening to her little chamber, 
she bolted the door, and throwing herself 
upon the bed, gave way to her aflliction—for 
the first time a tear had blotted her heart-his¬ 
tory. 

“ What the mischief ails the girl, I wonder ? 
She don’t eat, she don’t sleep, and half the 
time there are tears in lier pretty eyes ; her 
rosy cheeks are all gone, and, every now and 
then, she sighs enough to break one’s heart! 
Hang me if I can stand it! she thinks I don’t 
see it. When I am by she tries to smile and 
sing as she used to—she thinks I haven’t any 
eyes, but I have. Confound that fellow ! I 
wish I had kept her home. Well, well, poor 
Lu, something must be done, or else she ’ll 
die! Something must be done,” again ex¬ 
claimed Mr. Willis, slowly pacing to and fro 
the little porch, and watching, with a sad, 
perplexed countenance, the slig^it figure of 
Lucy, strolling pensively through the garden, 
and at length the “something” took upon 
itself a shape which mightily pleased his 
fancy. 

Mr. Willis had one sister, who, in his boy¬ 
hood, had emigrated, together with almost 
every member of the Willis family, to the far 
West. She married there, but had been early 
left a widow with one son. Andrew had 
several times offered her a home in his house ; 
but the distance was too great, new friends 
and associations had been formed to supplant 
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earlier ties, and the widovr, though grateful for 
her hrother’s kindness, preferred the banks 
of the Ohio to the vale of the Connecticut. 
Now, Mr. Willis had no son, and a vague idea 
had now and then seized him to unite Lucy 
to his sister’s child. Thus the great Willis 
farm would be continued in the family when 
he was dead and gone. True, he had never 
seen him ; but what of that, he was certain he 
must be a fine fellow, a good, honest lad, for 
all the Willises were so, from the beginning. 

“Yes, I will write this very night!” said 
Mr. Willis, stopping suddenly in his walk, as 
this bright thought suggested itself. “I’ll 
just invite Reuben to come on and see the old 
homestead, where his grandfather, and his 
great grandfather lived and died, and then if 
he only takes a fancy to Lu, which of course 
he cannot fail of doing, I shall be happy as a 
lord; he will soon drive this college scape¬ 
grace from her mind.” 

“Lu, how do you like your Cousin Reu¬ 
ben?” said Mr. Willis, knocking the ashes 
from his third evening pipe. 

Lucy looked up from her work and smiled 
faintly, as she replied : “ My dear father, you 
know that I have never seen him.” 

“True, true, neither have I; but I tell you 
what, Lu, I am going to write out to Reuben 
to come and make us a visit, and bring his 
mother, too, if she will; how should you like 
it?” 

“Very much, indeed! I shall be delighted 
to see Aunt Richards, whom you have so 
often talked to me about.” 

“And Cousin Reuben, too?” 

“Yes, of course I should;” 

“Well, Lu, I hope you will like Reuben, 
for do you know I have quite set my heart 
upon having him for a son-in-law ; what say 
you ?” 

Lucy at once burst into tears, and went on 
to protest, !n the most earnest manner, that 
she would never marry; she wished her 
father would not talk so; she would not 
marry for the world ; she could never love 
anybody ; she was very happy as she was; 
oh, very happy, indeed. 

However, Mr. Willis wrote the letter, and 
it took him three good hours to do so. Then, 
in the morning, as it was haying time, and 
he was very busy, he told Lucy he wished 
she would walk down to the village and put 
it in the post-ofiice. 

What could have put it into Lucy’s head 


to do as she did, I am sure I don’t know. I 
will not pretend to exculpate such a piece of 
mischief, not I. I will only state facts 

“Dear Mr. Edward Bartine : I have 
thought of you a great many times since I 
wrote those few lines to you, which you must 
have considered very strange. My father 
made me write them, for he does not know 
you, or I am sure he never would have done 
so. You will forgive him, won’t you ? If 
you would like to come here during vacation, 
as you said you would, I shall be very happy 
to see you, and I dare say my dear father will 
like you very much ; I don’t see how he dan 
help it. If you have a wish to come, please 
take a hint from the inclosed letter to my 
Cousin Reuben Richards. Lucy Willis, 

“P. S. If you have no use for the inclosed, 
please forward it to the address.” 

Just think of Lucy Willis writing such a 
letter; but she did ! and then she neatly 
folded it, and inclosing the one designed for 
Mr. Reuben Richards, with glowing cheek and 
.palpitating heart, she directed it to Mr. Ed¬ 
ward Bartine, Yale College, New Haven, and 
putting on her bonnet and shawl, tripped 
fleetly to the office and deposited it. 

“Ah, she’ll come round all right yet!” 
said Mr. Willis, a few days after, as he over¬ 
heard Lucy carolling one of her lively songs. 

In due time, allowing for the speed of steam¬ 
boats, rail-cars, and stages all the way from 
the Ohio, a young man, with a ponderous 
leather trunk, alighted at Mr. Willis’ gate. 
It was after dinner, and the farmer was en¬ 
joying his afternoon pipe ; while Lucy, sitting 
very quietly by his side was reading the vil¬ 
lage news. But all of a sudden, as she saw 
the young man approaching, she sprung up 
in the strangest confusion, and ran into the 
house. Mr. Willis rose up, put down his 
pipe, and hastily advanced to meet the youth. 

“This must be my dear nephew !” he said, 
extending his hand, “I know the true Willis 
look ; I am glad to see you, my lad !” 

“Thank you, uncle! how are you—how is 
Lucy?” asked the stranger, warmly shaking 
hands. 

“ She is well, Reuben, and will be very glad 
to see you. Come into the house ; you must 
be tired after such a journey. Lucy ! Lucy ! 
Why, where has she flowm to? Lucy! Oh, 
here she comes ! Well, Lu, we have got him 
at last; this is your Cousin Reuben—give her 
a kiss—that’s right.” 

Lucy turned very pale when she first oast 
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lier eyes upon her cousin, who, with very red 
hair and a somewhat limping gait advanced 
to salute her, then a rosy blush, and an arch 
smile but half suppressed, stole over her 
pretty face. But she blushed still deeper, 
and drew back timidly from the tender em¬ 
brace her young relative would fain have be¬ 
stowed upon her. 

“ My own dear Lucy!” was softly whispered 
in her ear. 

‘‘So, your mother would not venture with 
you?” said the farmer. “Well, I’m sorry, 
for it is many a long year since we met; I 
hope she is well ?” 

“Not very; she is greatly troubled with 
the rheumatism.” 

“That’s bad. And how are all the rest of 
the folks—Uncle Bill and Deacon Grade ?” 

“Dead!” 

“Bless me, dead ! You don’t say your poor 
Uncle Bill is dead ?” exclaimed Mr. Willis, 
aghast at such news of an only brother. 

“Not exactly dead—half killed with the 
rheumatism, I mean; and the deacon—oh, 
the deacon has gone to California.” 

“ What I Deacon Gracie gone to California? 
Well, that beats all! I ’ll warrant old Mr. 
Stubbs is living !” 

“Dead, a year ago.” 

“ Dead, is he ? What killed him, I should 
like to know, for I thought him good for a 
hundred years ?” 

“Rheumatism, uncle.” 

“ Rheumatism again ! What in the world 
do you live in such a climate for ? Well, 
Reuben, how do you like your Cousin Lucy’s 
looks ? I think she is some like your mother, 
who resembled the Darlings more than the 
Willises.” 

“I think Lucy is a decided darling^” re¬ 
plied Cousin Reuben, with a mischievous 
glance at the fair object in question. 

“But you look like the Willises, all but 
your hair; none of the family ever had red 
hair!” continued the farmer,” and, excuse 
me, but I must say I never could abide it; 
however, I guess you will reconcile me to it. 
What makes you limp so, nephew, nothing 
serious, I hope ?” 

“Oh, no I nothing but rheumatism, Uncle 
Andrew.” 

“Good gracious, rheumatism again! Now 
make yourself at home, will you, for I must 
go and look after my oxen. Lucy, take good 
e of your cousin, I will soon be back.” 


“ Don’t hurry, uncle, I am quite at home !” 
and as Mr. Willis closed the door. Cousin 
Reuben sprang to the side of Lucy, and steal¬ 
ing his arm around her waist, imprinted a 
kiss upon her blushing cheek. 

“I say, nephew, we must bathe your rheu¬ 
matics in beef brine,” said Mr. Willis, re¬ 
opening the door. Then hastily closing it 
again, he snapped his fingers, exclaiming, 
“Ah, it will do! it will do! He is a fine 
young fellow, I see, only that confounded 
red hair—he got that from the Richardses.” 

A week and more passed on. Lucy and her 
cousin agreed wonderfully well, and Mr. Willis 
was in perfect ecstasy at the recovered bloom 
and spirits of his daughter. 

“Ah, Lu,” said he, one day, slyly pinch¬ 
ing her cheek, “ what do you think of Cousiu 
Reuben now ? Ain’t he worth a dozen of your 
college fellows?” And Lucy protested she 
really liked Cousin Reuben just as well as she 
had ever done Mrs. Lacy’s nephew. 

Cousin Reuben, who was now perfectly 
domesticated, made himself not only very 
agreeable, but useful to his uncle in various 
ways, and the farmer regretted more and 
more, every day, that he had not known him 
before. Reuben was a geologist, and he ex¬ 
plained to Mr. Willis how some portions of 
his farm, which he had thought most unpro¬ 
ductive, might be made to yield good crops ; 
he was an architect, and he drew the plan of the 
new house his uncle designed to erect in the 
spring. He was a botanist, a geometrician, 

“And Latin was no more deficile 
Than for a blackbird ’tis to whistle.” 

“Why, how in the world did you pick up 
so much learning out West ? I should think 
you had been to college, by the way you talk,” 
said Mr. Willis, one evening, addre.ssing his 
nephew, who had just been expounding some 
knotty point. 

“Yes, uncle, and I have just taken my de¬ 
gree,” replied Reuben, looking at Lucy. 

“ You! the deuce you have ! Why, where 
did your mother raise money to send you to 
college ?” 

“My education was provided for by my 
grandfather’s will.” 

“It was, eh? well, I am sure I never 
dreamed you had been to college, though I 
thought from the first you knew considerable 
for your years.” 

“Thank you. Uncle Andrew.” 

“And what are you going to do now ?” 
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“My dear uncle, I shall soon receive my 
diploma for the practice of medicine ; then, if 
you will give me dear Lucy for a wife, I will 
buy that pretty cottage at the foot of the hill, 
and commence business.’^ 

“You buy it I No, no; I am able to buy 
it myself, and give it to Lucy on her wedding 
day. I am sorry you don’t like the farm 
better, for I had set my heart upon seeing 
you settled upon the old family estate; but 
no matter. Come here, Lu ; will you marry 
your cousin ? Ah, I see you will; here, take 
her, nephew, she is yours—God bless you !” 

Lucy burst into tears, and for a moment 
her lover also appeared much agitated. He 
then took Mr. ‘Willis’ hand. 

“Then you really like me, uncle ?” 

“First-rate, lad.” 

“And you don’t know of any one else 
whom you would prefer for a son-in-law ?” 

“Always had my eye on you, Reuben.” 

“But suppose you have been imposed 
upon; suppose I am not your nephew at all?” 

“Ho, ho, imposed upon! Pooh, don’t I 
know the Willis look—all but the red hair— 
I wonder where you got that from?” 

“I bought it of Frizeur & Frizette, French 
barbers, Broadway, New York; it is a capital 
wig, don’t you think so?” replied the young 
man, coolly taking it off, and handing it for 
the inspection of Mr. Willis. 

“HeyI why, what’s all this? who are 
you? what does this mean?” exclaimed the 
farmer, staring at the fine-looking youth, with 
dark-brown locks, who was bending so ten¬ 
derly over Lucy. 

“Mr. Willis, why should I hesitate to con¬ 
fess who I am,” was the answer, “since you 
have already assured me of your affection, 
and your willingness to bestow upon me this 
dear hand? My name is Edward Bartine.” 

“Bartine—Bartine—why, that is the same 
fellow”-^ 

“That you were going to try your new raw- 
hide upon, my dear sir!” 

“ Hum, and if I had it here, I would try it 
now !” 

“Oh, no, you wouldn’t father,” interrupted 
Lucy. 

“Grant me your patience a moment, Mr. 
Willis,” resumed Edward; “with your pre¬ 
judice against me, I was very certain you 
would never allow me to visit Lucy. You 
must believe me, when I assure you, that the 
imposition I have practised upon you has 


been most repugnant to me, and nothing but 
the hope of gaining your favor, under guise 
of your nephew, could have tempted me to 
act the part I have.” 

“ My nephew I But how did you know any¬ 
thing about my nephew? Lucy, did you”— 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Say, Mr. Willis, will you forgive me ? will 
you still confer upon me your dear Lucy? 
may I, as Edward Bartine, receive the price¬ 
less gift you but now bestowed upon Cousin 
Reuben?” 

“You have deceived me, young man; al¬ 
though I acknowledge I was wrong to harbor 
such prejudice against a stranger. Would 
there was not so much depravity in the world 
as to warrant my suspicions. But I forgive 
the deception; you were no less a stranger 
to me as Edward Bartine than as Reuben 
Richards, and I have learned to love you. 
Yes, you shall have Lucy and the cottage to 
boot. Once more I give her to you, and again 
I say, God bless you, and make you both 
happy, my dear children.” 

In a moment Lucy raised her head from 
her father’s shoulder, and looking archly into 
his face, said :— 

“Dear father, here is that letter for Cou¬ 
sin Reuben, shall we send it?” 

“Ah, you little jade, now I understand! 
Send it, yes, and we will have them all to the 
wedding —if the rheumatism will permit; ha! 
ha! what a lame concern you made of them, 
eh!” 

“Yes, my dear sir, but the plot has not 
proved a lame one.” 

Doctor Bartine and the charming Lucy reside 
in the beautiful villa noticed before, which 
Edwft-d insisted upon purchasing himself. 

Mrs. Richards and Reuben accepted the in¬ 
vitation of Andrew Willis, and now reside 
altogether at the farm. Reuben is a great 
favorite with his uncle, who, however, ac¬ 
knowledges that Edward pleases him better 
for a son-in-law. It is said that Reuben will 
soon be married to a pretty girl in the neigh¬ 
borhood, and will without doubt succeed to 
the Willis farm. 


No discipline is more necessary to children 
than that of patience, because either the will 
must be brokenjn childhood, or the heart in 
old age. 





'^HE OEPHAN NIECE. 


BY MARY W. JANVRIN. 


, “I HOPE you will make tlie little one feel at 
home, my dear said Mr. John Rutherford, 
half interrogatively, to his lady wife, after 
imparting to her news of tlie death of his bro¬ 
ther James’s widow, in a distant New England 
town, and his determination to bring their 
only orphaned child to find protection and 
parental care under his own roof. “This 
little six-year-old Lucy is quiet and affection¬ 
ate, and a very winning child, the doctor 
writes. You won’t find her much tax on 
your time or patience, Maria.” 

“Oh, as to that, any child brings care, Mr. 
Rutherford; but of course I shall do well by 
your brother’s orphan, for your sake. How 
old did you say—six ? She can share Ally’s 
bed in the nursery, now Fanny is getting 
older. Certainly—bring her back with you. 
The world would condemn us at once if we 
didn’t do our duty by her,” and Mrs. John 
Rutherford turned to the morning paper. 

As the merchant left the breakfast-room, 
there was a feeling of disappointment in his 
heart; for he had expected, or, rather, had 
hoped, for a warmer expression of welcome 
for his brother’s motherless child, whom he 
had decided to adopt on the same footing as 
his own little daughters. But he felt instinct¬ 
ively that his stately lady-wife would make a 
distinction; and the thought annoyed liim, 
until he dismissed it with the idea that, with 
little Lucy’s appearance, her aunt would 
relax from her uninterested manner, which 
betokened no real welcome for the new-comer. 

Not that Mrs. Rutherford was penurious, or 
really hard-hearted; but she was one of those 
“managing” women who take in all the 
features of a case at first glance, and plan 
accordingly. Being ambitious to lead in so¬ 
ciety, and extravagant in her personal tastes, 
she so contrived that many a dollar was with¬ 
held from the liberal household funds to add 
to her own private purse, really depriving 
none of necessary comforts, but drawing a 
close rein with a skilful hand. 

The lady also had another motive which 
would have prompted her to oppose the ad¬ 
vent of a poor relative into the family, but 
for the fear of openly thwarting her husband’s 
wishes, and also that regard for “the world’s” 


opinion which she liad expressed; and this 
was the secret hope that her own darling son 
by a former marriage—she having been a 
handsome young widow at the time Mr. Ru¬ 
therford sought her—might eventually share 
his step-father’s fortune with his half-sisters. 

One would have thought that the fact of 
her boy’s finding a welcome home with his 
mother would have made her doubly grateful 
to her husband, and desirous of adding to his 
pleasure in performing the part of a parent to 
this motherless one; but self-interest ruled 
her, and, though she could not see her own 
heart to its full extent, yet she was inly con¬ 
scious of a feeling of annoyance at the pros¬ 
pect of this child’s arrival. 

The merchant, set out alone to attend his 
sister-in-law’s funeral; and, this sad duty 
performed, he returned three days afterwards, 
bringing with him a sweet-looking, but shy 
and delicate little girl, towards whom his 
heart warmed strongly, as the sole legacy of 
that favorite brother who had shared his love 
in their boyhood’s home. And the little 
Lucy—golden-haired, blue-eyed, and with a 
sweet, sensitive mouth—was presented by her 
uncle to his daughters as their new adopted 
sister, for such he had fully determined she 
should be. 

“0 mamma! papa has come, with a new 
sister Lucy—and she’s a real beauty, too!” 
exclaimed five-year-old Ally, rushing into her 
mother’s dressing-room. 

“Your Cousin Lucy, you mean, my pet!” 
exclaimed the lady, rising. 

“ No. Papa says she ’s to be sister to Fanny 
and me; and, only think, she comes in right 
between us!—seven, six, and five years old— 
ain’t that funny ?” said the delighted child. 

On her way to the nursery, Mrs. Rutherford 
met her son Horace—a handsome, manly boy, 
of whom any mother might be proud. “ Your 
father has come with his niece, it seems?” 
she said. 

“Yes, mamma! and she’s a sweet little 
thing, but hangs her head like a violet. I 
can’t get her to speak to me anyhow,” said the 
lad. “But I’m in love with her already.” 

“Quite poetical, Horace!” replied his mo¬ 
ther. “Really, you children are going wild 
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over this cousin,” and she entered the room, 
to meet her husband and the orphan who was 
henceforth to find a home (?) beneath that 
roof. 

The lady’s greeting was outwardly kind— 
for, as has been said, Mrs. Rutherford was not 
hard, only ambitious and selfish ; but there 
.was little real warmth in the kiss she left on 
the shy Lucy’s forehead, which the child, 
with the intuition of all simple natures, could 
but feel. And when a golden head pressed 
the white pillow beside Ally’s that night, the 
tears were not kept back. Little Lucy cried 
herself to sleep, thinking of her own dear, 
lost mother. 

Ten years went by, and brought those 
changes to the merchant’s family which its 
lapse must bring to all. 

Fanny, the eldest daughter, now seventeen, 
made her appearance in society, and was 
much courted and admired. She was very 
handsome in person, and vivacious and witty; 
and the adulation that followed her was most 
pleasing to a nature like hers. 

Mrs. Rutherford, delighted at the success 
attending Fanny’s debut, fostered it by every 
means in her power. 

It had been the desire of the merchant that 
his niece should also commence to mingle in 
society at the time of Fanny’s coming out; 
but his wife overruled him, by representing 
that it would be better to defer such an event 
until Alice’s return from school, when the 
two could appear together. The truth was, 
the partial mother was determined that Lucy 
—who had grown up into a beautiful and 
graceful girl—should act as no foil to her 
favorite elder daughter. 

Lucy’s position in her adopted home was 
not so desirable as it might have been had 
her aunt been a different woman. Always 
well-dressed, and apparently cheerful, her 
uncle never supposed her otherwise than 
happy as his own daughters. He little knew 
that, in reality, she occupied the position of 
seamstress and dressing-maid combined, to 
his shrewd, exacting wife, and the vain, im¬ 
perious Fanny. 

Alice, very different in character from her 
sister, contributed much to her cousin’s hap¬ 
piness while at home; but for three years 
she had been absent at a first-class boarding- 
school, and Lucy had little companionship 
under the roof that sheltered her. 


Her aunt’s son—Horace Burnett—now a 
noble young fellow of twenty-two, was at col¬ 
lege in New England. In her childhood, Lucy 
had always been an especial pet of the lad, 
notwithstanding his mother’s endeavors to 
prevent this notice ; and, at home visits, dur¬ 
ing vacations, his frank admiration for her 
occasioned Mrs. Rutherford more uneasiness 
than she expressed; and that lady inly de¬ 
termined to hinder any further intimacy by 
keeping Lucy as much as possible out of his 
presence. 

‘‘If Mr. Rutherford brings his poor rela¬ 
tives here, I shall make them useful!” was 
his wife’s determination years ago; and well 
had it been kept. Lucy was, indeed, invalu¬ 
able to her aunt; and now, her skill and taste 
in all kinds of sewing and embroidery saved 
her many a dollar, which, otherwise, she 
would have been forced to pay an artiste iu 
that line. 

Always sweet-tempered and obliging, Lucy 
never complained, but willingly performed 
whatever was required of her ; and so she 
constantly grew more necessary to her selfish 
aunt and cousin. 

One winter’s night Mrs. Rutherford and 
Fanny were dressing for a party. Lucy was, 
as usual, busy with assisting them ; and, after 
Fanny’s slippers had been laced, her curls 
adjusted, her gloves and fan found, and her 
aunt had been helped in many matters of the 
toilet, and she had heard the carriage bear 
them away from the house, she returned to 
the seclusion of her aunt’s warm, lighted 
dressing-room they had left, and sat down 
before the glowing coal fire. Drawing a letter 
from her pocket, Lucy read it over, for per¬ 
haps the dozenth time. It was from Horace, 
descriptive of college life, and closing with 
expressions of interest in her own welfare, 
and with a frank, affectionate signature; not 
“a love-letter,” indeed, but one that might 
lead to such in the future. 

Why was it that little Lucy’s cheek glowed 
so, and her eye caught such a tender glance ? 
Ah, the girl was in love with Horace, and 
Horace was in love with her; though, as yet, 
neither of them knew what slept folded fn 
each of their hearts. 

After reading the letter, Lucy leaned her 
head against the back of the chair, and fell 
into a pleasant reverie, judging by the soft, 
brooding glance of her blue eyes and the curve 
of her rosebud lips. After a time, her eyes 
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closed, the letter fell from her hands, and she 
slept the happy sleep of Youth, Innocence, 
and Hope. 

So her aunt found her, a couple of hours 
later. Fanny had been taken ill with a sick 
headache; and, after seeing her daughter to 
her chamber, Mrs. Rutherford re-entered her 
own, to find Lucy asleep before the fire, and 
an open letter on the carpet by her side. 

Some impulse prompted the lady to pick 
up and read that letter; and a frown dark¬ 
ened her brow and an iron curve came to her 
lips. “This must be ended at once. My son 
shall never marry this penniless girl! I have 
destined him for Kate Lamoreaux, the heiress. 
Not another letter shall Lucy ever receive.” 

It is not to be supposed that the sleeper 
heard this. Oh, no! Mrs. Rutherford was 
too polite to utter her thoughts aloud. She 
laid back the letter where it had fallen, and 
awoke Lucy by saying, “You shouldn’t be 
sleeping here, child! It is midnight. Go to- 
bed, now. Fanny was taken sick, and we 
came home early.” 

Quickly gathering up her precious letter 
and thrusting it into the depths of her pocket, 
little Lucy stole away, never dreaming that 
her calm and quiet aunt was already conjur¬ 
ing a plan against her happiness which only 
awaited time for its success. 

For, after that, no more letters came to 
Lucy from Horace ; and at length, hurt and 
wounded, she too ceased to write. When Mrs. 
Rutherford read her own letters from her 
sou, if mention were made of Lucy’s name, it 
was withheld from the girl, and no message 
reached him of her. So the wily woman’s 
plot worked; and the young hearts, just 
ready to mingle into one, were turned apart 
from each other. 

With the next summer, Horace graduated 
and came home. Lucy had been sent into 
tlie country with Alice, to pass the vacation 
of the latter. After a brief stay in the city, 
the young man was hurried off to a fashion¬ 
able watering-place by his mother and Fanny; 
not only to act as escort, but to be exposed to 
tJie battery of Miss Lamoreaux’s charms. 

Horace Burnett possessed a noble nature. 
Unlike his mother, he was open-hearted as 
Uie day, and did not dream of plots or under¬ 
hand influences. He had felt hurt at Lucy’s 
silence, just as she had felt hurt at his ; and 
now, when he came home and found her ab¬ 
sent at the very time when she knew he was 


expected, the natural inference was that she 
cared nothing for him beyond a common feel¬ 
ing of adopted kinship. So, all the more 
readily, he turned to the trap laid for him by 
his manmuvring mother; and when the sea¬ 
son ended, he returned the jianci of the 
brilliant belle, beauty, and heiress, who had 
turned the head of all her male admirers that 
summer. 

It may be wondered at how Horace had so 
readily forgotten his incipient affection for 
Lucy; but it is easy to turn the stream from 
its source ere it has become swollen to a full 
i-iver—and so the work was done. And when 
the party came back to town, to be met by 
Lucy and Alice, and the engagement was 
proclaimed, none knew the little throb that 
shook Lucy’s heart; while even her aunt 
wondered how she bore the news so quietly, 
deceived as she was by her apparent calmness. 

Winter came; and, as Alice was to appear 
in the circles in which her mother and sister 
mingled, Mrs. Rutherford could no longer find 
excuse to keep Lucy back. Besides, one great 
objection was removed. Fanny’s beauty had 
attracted an eligible 'partly and her engage¬ 
ment had followed ; and now, it might be 
well to get the orphan niece off her hand. 

So a party was given at home ; and the two 
young debutantes^ eliciting the usual amount 
of criticism, were favorably launched on the 
waves of social life. Alice was full of gayety; 
and her beauty was of the sparkling type; 
while Lucy’s pensive, but winning loveliness, 
contrasted forcibly with her young cousin’s. 

It was a gay household at John Rutherford’s 
that winter—the trio of young ladies, and the 
handsome Horace Burnett, while Kate Lam¬ 
oreaux was often a welcome guest. 

Her aunt could well afford to be gracious 
to Lucy now, rejoicing at the success of her 
own schemes for her son and daughter; but, 
unaccountably, the orphan niece frustrated 
the plans for herself by rejecting two offers 
of marriage which met her that first winter. 

Dependent though she was, Lucy Ruther¬ 
ford would not sell herself into lifelong misery 
by accepting those whom she could not love; 
and when she saw her aunt grow cold, and 
even express open disapprobation of her deci¬ 
sion, she began to ask herself if there were 
not some means by which she could escape 
this alternative. 

One day, greatly to his surprise, the mer¬ 
chant found his niece soliciting his permission. 
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to teach the summer school in the village 
where she and Alice had passed the warm 
months last year. 

‘‘Why, what’s this whim, child? Turn 
schoolmistress ! I don’t see the necessity I” he 
said, in reply. 

“But I wish to—and very much, dear 
uncle—so please don’t deny me!’’ urged the 
girl; and the point was gained. 

Mrs. Rutherford did not oppose ; Fanny 
shrugged her white shoulders—the only token 
of being roused from her own selfish dreams ; 
Horace Burnett, now deep in the intricacies 
of the law-books he was to conquer ere set¬ 
ting up in practice, wondered why Lucy 
should take this step, and expressed much 
interest in it, until his mother claimed his 
attention by asking him to drive round for 
Miss Lamoreaux; and her Cousin Alice openly 
avowed herself an admirer of Lucy’s determi¬ 
nation, and declared her own intention of 
spending the summer with her—for Alice was 
as warm a friend as Lucy could desire, and no 
sisters ever loved one another more fondly 
than they. 

Well, the summer went by; September 
came; and Lucy’s school was ended ; and the 
cousins returned to their city home once 
more. Shortly after, Alice and her mother 
started for a visit to some friends at a dis¬ 
tance ; and Miss Lamoreaux was invited to 
pass the period of their absence with Fanny, 
as the house would be quite lonely, with only 
Lucy, and the evening presence of Mr. Ruth¬ 
erford and Horace. 

But hardly a week had elapsed ere Horace 
one day came home from his studies com¬ 
plaining of feeling ill; and on the following 
day it was found that he could not go to the 
office. Miss Lamoreaux read to him, and 
played the rdle of sympathizing nurse ; but 
his illness increased—a physician was sum¬ 
moned—and, to the consternation of Fanny 
and the beautiful heiress, her betrothed’s 
illness was pronounced typhoid fever of the 
most malignant type. 

Where now the devotion of the bride-elect ? 
Perhaps conscience urged her to stay ; but, 
3iowever it was, a hired nurse was soon called, 
and with the first wanderings of delirium in 
Horace Burnett’s brain, Miss Lamoreaux, 
lieartless as she was beautiful, betook herself 
do her own home. 

Fanny, frightened and nervous, was per¬ 
fectly useless, and the physician ordered her 


absence; but the same edict did not extend 
to the brave-hearted Lucy. By day and night 
she alternated the care of the sick man with 
the nurse; and her quiet step and gentle 
touch did more to exorcise the demon that 
racked the suffer’s restless brain, than all the 
stereotyped offices money could buy. 

Mrs. Rutherford hurried home as soon as 
the news of her son’s dangerous illness was 
received; but in this hour of trouble and 
danger she did not bethink herself to drive 
Lucy from her son’s presence. No ; she was 
now only too glad to avail herself of the un¬ 
selfish devotion of the brave young girl. 

Weeks went by; and medical skill and 
careful nursing successfully combated the 
disease. Horace Burnett awoke from the 
long, deep sleep that followed his last night 
of wildest excitement, weak as an infant, yet 
free from danger. Hays followed—such days 
of languor as always succeed this illness, 
when the exhausted body almost refuses to 
recuperate; and invaluable then were the 
services of the gentle Lucy, till at length 
nature refused longer to sustain itself, and 
she, too, sank, and was borne to her chamber. 

Many weeks afterward, Lucy Rutherford 
rose from her bed, scarcely the shadow of 
her former self; but, by this time, there was 
an arm stronger than her own to lean upon, 
and a companion ever hovering near to lead 
her around the house—for Horace Burnett, 
nearly recovered, was endeavoring to repay a 
portion of his debt to the brave young girl 
who had nearly sacrificed her life for his. 

One day, Mrs. Rutherford spoke to her son 
on a subject which had puzzled her extremely 
—his evident content to remain away from 
his betrothed. 

“You are now well enough to ride out 
daily, Horace ; and have not been to see Kate. 
Wliat can she think ?” 

“Oh, have no fears for Miss Lamoreaux, 
mother I She has saved me the trouble of 
taking the initiatory step in our separation,” 
he replied. “It was some time ago, when 
she secured her own safety by deserting me 
in my illness. Mother, I am sensible that, 
under Ood, I owe my recovery to Doctor He- 
man’s skill and Lucy’s nursing ; and I intend 
to pay the doctor the amount of any bill lie 
chooses to present, and then to devote the 
rest of my life to my brave and devoted little 
nurse. I always loved Lu, I believe; and 
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cannot understand how any other ever came 
between us.” 

Disappointed as she was, Mrs. Rutherford 
could not alter her son’s determination ; and 
when, about this time, Miss Lamoreaux’s en¬ 
gagement to a wealthy Cuban was announced, 
she also joined in heartily condemning her. 
Horace bore this news very patiently ; for his 
passion for the heartless Miss Lamoreaux had 
vanished like the baseless fabric of a dream. 

Mrs. Rutherford did not oppose her son’s 
choice. Indeed, the virtues and amiabilities 


of Lucy had so won upon her heart that she 
felt ashamed of that plot by which she had 
formerly separated them, and exerted herself 
to further the preparations for the wedding, 
which occurred in the following spring. 

And when, in due time, Fanny and Alice 
went to homes of their own, the mother 
turned for affection and comfort to the wife 
of her son—for Horace Burnett, at the request 
of his step-father, took up his abode with 
them ; and the orphan niece was merged into 
the loved and cherished daughter. 
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A CASTLE m AMEEICA, 

BY METTA VICTOKIA VICTOR. 


IN TWO PARTS. PART I. 

TiIe storj, not the castle, I mean is in two 
parts. 

We had taken a furnished house in the 
countrj for the summer. It was not fifty 
miles from the city, which could easily he 
reached within two hours hy rail; hut Lulu, 
who was a true daughter of the metropolis, 
declared that we might as well have emigrated, 

• and that it took ‘‘ ages’^ to reach her favorite 
confectioner’s and dressmaker’s. Such is the 
habit of exaggeration which prevails amid the 
young people of this generation! Not that 
Lulu was dissatisfied. On the contrary, she 
was charmed with everything; she had all 
the dresses she wanted in that little village, 
for the season, and, as there was an ice¬ 
house, and a cow which gave genuine cream, 
I promised her that she should not so much 
mourn over the distance to Maillard’s. At 
this, she hunted up a cook-book, begged me 
to send to our grocer’s for a full supply of 
French chocolate, and avowed her intention 
of trying her hand at various comfits, cus¬ 
tards, and trifles of which she had read^ As 
she had never done anything useful in her 
life, except to delight and fascinate her friends, 
I consented to her making an effort in that 
direction. Really, she succeeded wonder- 
fujly. The same grace and lightness which 
she infused into a ribbon or a bouquet, seemed 
to etherealize her dainty confections. But, 
this is a digression. 

We did not expect, when we went into the 
country, to stumble, the first thing, upon a 
mystery. At least I did not, for I was mar¬ 
ried, and a mother, and had grown practical; 
but Lulu, who was always in search of some¬ 
thing mysterious, and finding it alike in om¬ 
nibuses, magazine stories. Central Park, 
summer-houses, and newspaper advertise¬ 
ments, was not a week in our new home before 
she discovered a very interesting one. I was 
obliged, myself, to confess that there did 
appear to be something in it. 

It was a warm afternoon, the first of June. 
The air was full of the odor of roses and 
strawberries wafted up from the old-fashioned 
garden under my windows. We were both a 
little tired, with aiding in unpacking trunks 
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and putting up the few pictures and books 
we had seen fit to bring with us; it was 
pleasant to know that we were once more 
“settled,” and, drawing back the lace cur¬ 
tains from the wide-open casements, to look 
forth with the feeling of proprietors. The 
children were out in the grape-arbor with 
nurse, and I grew almost as young and ro¬ 
mantic as Lulu, as I threw off care, and gazed 
dreamily out on a most lovely landscape. 

“Cousin!” said Lulu, who was kneeling 
on the floor, with her dimpled chin in her 
hands, and her hands on the sill of the south 
window, “I wonder who lives in the castle?” 

“What castle, child?” 

“As if you could look out without seeing 
it 1 What do you call that ?” 

She nodded towards a house, not more than 
a quarter of a mile away, but which seemed 
separated from us by an enchanted wall of 
level, wooded heights, so far, that we might 
never hope to reach it. Between us and it 
lay, first, a breadth of grassy fields; then 
rose this verdant rampart, showing only the 
upper story, the battlements and tower of the 
house, which was built of stone, spacious and 
massive. From the side whence we viewed 
it it had an isolated appearance, which con¬ 
tributed to its sombre grandeur. 

“It seems like a fine old mansion,” Ire- 
marked. 

“I am almost sure there is a moat with a 
drawbridge,” continued Lulu, dreamily; “th« 
Lady of Shalott might have been a prisoner 
there—only I’m not certain about the river. 
It looks as if a stream might wind around the 
foot of the hill. What a pity that ‘in this 
country we have no such delightful tradi¬ 
tions I—no knights, no armor, no Prince Ar¬ 
thurs, no ladies in towers, no tapestry, no 
castles a thousand years or more of age— 

‘The sunset falls on castle walls 
And olden summits, famed in story’— 

Look, cousin ! there it is for you 1” 

The sunlight at that moment touched wtth 
gold the gray stone, green ivy, and quaint 
windows of the tower. 

“ Of course there must be an entrance to it 
from some direction. When we drive out let 
us endeavor to pass it.” 
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“Yeiy well, madamoiselle; give your 
orders to Jake. He knows the country tho¬ 
roughly, having lived here all his life. He 
will doubtless take down your pretty romance 
as rapidly as you have built it.” 

An hour later we were driving out in our 
modest little carriage, drawn by a pair of jet- 
black ponies, gentle as kittens, the delight of 
the children, but tough and hardy as steel. 
Our coachman we had secured along with the 
furnished house and the rest of the establish¬ 
ment. He was as black as the ponies—and as 
gentle. We liked him, for he was good to the 
little ones, and we could ask questions about 
farming and country life, which we did not 
understand as thoroughly as we might have 
done. 

“Jake, whose place is that?” asked Lulu, 
as soon as we were fairly started, indicating 
the castle. 

“Oh, dat is Massa Borden’s. Leastwise, it 
was ; and folks still calls it de Borden place.” 

“Does no one live there now?” 

“Oh, yes, b’lieve so, miss. They’re new 
people, and don’t seem to like to make ac¬ 
quaintance.” 

My cousin nodded at me as much as to say 
“ I told you so !” She did not like to obtain 
contraband information as to our neighbors, 
yet her curiosity was excited, and she went 
on, eagerly:— 

“ Is there a wall, Jake, and a drawbridge?” 

“ A what, mum ?” 

A—a wall!” stammered Lulu, laughing at 
her own folly. 

“Oh, yes, plenty of nice stun wall all 
’round de place. Bar’s a bridge, too, ’cross 
de creek, if dat’s what you mean, miss. It’s 
one ob de oldest places round about, and 
de finest, ’dough dar’s lots ob fine places 
gwine up, now, every summer—willas and 
what-not’s,” contemptuously, “but dis is a 
reg’lar ole family mansion; ’twarn’t built in 
a day.” 

“ How old is the house ?” 

“The greater part of it is nigh sixty year 
old, dey say; dar’s been some additions in 
my time. But de Bordens don’t own it no 
more ; dey’s broke up, root and branch. Be 
whole ’state—two hundred acres and de house 
—was sol’, last year, for forty thousan’ dollars. 
’Twas wuth twice that; but a customer come 
along and offered de cash, and de heirs tuk 
it.” 

^tWIio lives there now ?” 


“ His name’s Berkely, dey say ; and dat’s 
about all we knows about it. Bar’s two of 
’em—Mr. Berkely and a young lady; but 
wedder it’s Mrs. or Miss Berkely, we’s none 
of us quite certain yit. Some says one way, 
some fodder. Mos ’e folks tinks dere brudder 
and sister. Bey come here from New York 
city ; p’r’aps you knowed ’em dar ?” 

“ I presume not, Jake. We have no friends 
of that name.” 

“It’s likely dey kept shut up, dar, same 
as here,” observed Jake, sagely. “For, see, 
dar’s suthin’ queer about ’em. Bey don’t 
visit, nor make friends. Bey was dressed in 
deep mournin’ wen dey come, and people 
soused ’em for a long time. Some of our fust 
families called last summer, but dey never 
see de young lady. He allers received ’em ; 
and dey do say lie ’s a perfeck gentleman in 
his manners. He allers ’pologized, said Mrs. 
or Miss—he spoke it so nobody was never 
certain which—Berkely was indisposed, and 
in ’fliction for her mother; but he never re¬ 
turned dere calls, and now folks is mad, and 
lets ’em alone. Dey brought der help wid 
’em; and once a week a doctor comes out 
from de city to ’tend de young lady. She is 
sick, true ’nuff, for she looks like a ghost.” 

‘ ‘ What did I tell you, cousin V ’ cried Lulu, 
in triumph. 

“You have better material for your mys¬ 
tery, this time, than usual,” was my quiet 
reply. 

“ Can’t you take us past the house, Jake?” 

“Yes, miss, we’re cornin’ to it, now; it’s 
clus’ by.” 

In fact the road, which had been climbing 
a gentle eminence, took, just there, a turn, 
widening into a broad avenue, which ran 
straight along the brow of the hill, giving a 
wide view of the beautiful country beneath. 
It was bordered on either side, first, with a 
low stone wall, and secondly, with a magnifi¬ 
cent growth of oaks and elms. A few rods 
farther on stood the house, set well back on 
a spacious lawn, and nearly hidden from view 
by its many trees—no moat or drawbridge, 
certainly, but a handsome arched gateway, 
overrun with ivy. Our attention was diverted 
from the mansion to a carriage which sped 
along the drive and was about to emerge upon 
the road. 

“Bar dey come, dis minnit, ladies,” said 
Jake, in an awe-stricken whisper. “ T^|nt 
often dey rides out.” 
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If unlawful curiosity ever received more 
than it merited of gratification, ours did by 
that chance ; for we passed the gateway just 
as the carriage came forth, which was obliged 
to halt through the heedlessness of our driver, 
who was so much absorbed in observation 
that he did not turn out as the law directs. 
A span of fiery bays, pawing the ground im¬ 
patiently at our impertinence in not making 
way for them, tossed their heads until their 
silver trappings glittered like stars. There 
was a coachman in a plain black suit, with 
white gloves, and a handsome open phaeton; 
hut of all this we received hut an indistinct 
impression, for our eyes were fixed upon its 
occupants. A young man, not more tliau five 
and twenty, sat in a corner of a hack seat in 
such a position as enabled him to partially 
support the form of his companion, a young 
lady whose pale face appeared yet more pallid 
from its contrast with her mourning garments. 
She might he nineteen or twenty, though her 
face was small and her figure as light as a 
child’s; the only color about her was in her 
blue eyes and the masses of golden hair which 
the wind blew over the young man’s breast 
and shoulder, as he supported her. She was 
as lovely as anything earthly could he; yet 
it was painful, distressing, to look upon her 
and feel, as one must at a glance, that she 
was ill beyond mortal remedy. The gentle¬ 
man’s face was grave and careworn beyond 
his years. As I caught his eye I bowed, for 
I became conscious that we were almost 
‘‘staring,” though I am sure he must have 
perceived genuine sympathy and admiration 
in our expression; he touched his hat with 
his disengaged hand, while a faint smile 
brightened the girl’s face. The smile was 
not won by me, but by Lulu. When we 
had passed them, I turned to her with some 
remark, and was surprised at the flush on her 
cheeks, and the tears in her eyes. 

“0, cousin,” she said, in a trembling 
voice, “how sad it is to see her! It makes 
me so grateful for my own health and happi¬ 
ness. I would willingly give her a part of 
my strength, if I could.” 

Dear Lulu! sympathy, loVe, came as natural 
to her as the air she breathed. Already she 
loved this stranger, because she pitied her. 
A little high-flown in her fancies, because 
there was so much of soul and poetry in her 
every emotion, it would not do to laugh at 
Luhj, for she won you over to her pretty, 


chivalric ideas before you knew that you had 
passed the portals into fairy-land. The pale 
invalid was her sister already, as far as sen¬ 
timent went. Something of this must have 
glowed in her face, for I had noticed the 
change in the almost moody expression of Mr. 
Berkely, as his glance lingered upon her as 
long as possible. 

I was my cousin’s chaperon, her matronly 
adviser; and it was natural that I should 
think of her appearance at this encounter with 
the lion of our village. She never had been 
l)rettier than now; her light summer wrap¬ 
pings became her, but the tears in her eyes 
became her yet more. The contrast between 
her and the young lady we had just passed 
was vivid ; one radiant with bloom and color, 
even to the flowers in her cap and the pink 
scarf about her throat, the other wan and 
white, arrayed in black from head to foot. 

“I should think she was about my age, 
cousin ?” 

“I should think she was.” 

“Don’t they look like brother and sister ?” 

“Well, there was a resemblance ; yet what 
did it consist in ? He was dark, with brilliant 
hazel eyes, and a vigorous look as of the full¬ 
est health. It is true that he had a melan¬ 
choly, or rather a morose expression.” 

“0, cousin, you do not mean to say he ap¬ 
peared ill-tempered !” 

“ Why, no, not after we fairly met his eye ; 
but, at first, I certainly received an impression 
not pleasant.” 

“He looked careworn and grave, cousin. 

I suppose he is shadowed by the fear of losing 
his sister.” 

“I guess dat am his wife, begging yer par¬ 
don, miss.” 

“I thought you said you did not know 
which, Jake ?” 

“So I did, miss. And I don’t. But I 
reckon it’s his wife.” 

“0, no, Jake. They look too much alike. 
And she does not seem like a married woman. 

I wonder what their names are ?” 

“Berkely, miss!” 

“But their ‘given names,’ Jake.” 

“Oh, I’m suah I couldn’t guess, miss.’'’ 

After this Lulu became so thoughtful tha-t 
our drive was completed almost in silence. 
She sighed once or twice ; but as I presumed 
it to be from pity for the invalid, I did not 
rally her. She had found her “mystery,” and, 
as usual, was bound to make the most of 
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We had come to the country because we 
liked it; wished the children to learn to like 
it, and to restore my slightly impaired health. 
We had orders to be out-of-doors the most of 
the time. As we expected to return to our 
city home in the fall, we did not seek to make 
acquaintances where we were, depending upon 
visits from town friends for any social plea¬ 
sures which we might covet. We might have 
kept up a far larger establisliment, for my 
husband was wealthy ; but our desire was for 
quiet and simple enjoyments. I had brought 
Lulu away from a gay circle of admirers and 
rivals, who had declared their inability to 
endure existence without the hope of a re¬ 
union at Newport. It was an experiment on 
my part, who felt certain that birds, flowers, 
babies, and books, with rest and repose of 
mind and body, would be better for my cousin 
than a continuation of the winter’s excitement 
in a still more reprehensible shape at the 
fashionable watering-places. 

She bore the experiment as I had antici¬ 
pated ; a little restless at times, but, generally, 
careless and happy as a child. 

Neither were we entirely deprived of social 
amusements. We made some charming friends 
in the neighborhood; ate strawberries and 
cream in each other’s summer-houses, and 
went off together on picnic excursions. In 
this way we also became acquainted with the 
views of the village on the subject of the Berke- 
lys. In fact, they formed a pretty constant 
and always interesting theme when other 
topics failed. Strange as it may appear, not 
a single individual actually knew anything 
about the family. It was the general impres¬ 
sion that the lady was the sister of Mr. Berke- 
ly, and that both were in mourning for 
their mother. But neither this affliction, now 
extending over more than a year, nor the 
delicate health of the lady, formed sufficient 
grounds for the seclusion which they main¬ 
tained. People do not like to have their 
claims slighted, as these of our neighborhood 
had been; the consequence was, that the 
opinions expressed were not generally of a 
favorable character. Mr. Berkely’s gravity 
was called haughtiness, and his sister’s ( ?) 
delicacy, affection. This was the very light¬ 
est of the charges made. There were hints 
that the lady was neither his sister nor his 
wife; also that the name of Berkely was an 
assumed one, and that the sudden purchase 
of the old Borden estate followed not long 


after some speculations of a dishonorable, if 
not criminal character. 

When suggestions like these were made, 
Lulu would turn red and white and maintain 
an indignant silence. She had taken the 
occupants of the castle (as she persisted in 
calling it) into her friendship from that hour 
of our chance meeting, and she was as true to 
them as if her allegiance had been jffedged 
by word of mouth. She could not defend 
tliem, save by her silence, for, what did she 
know of them ? what facts had she upon which 
to base her good opinion ? 

There is an intuition truer even than facts, 
and Lulu had been so strongly drawn towards 
the pale girl and her grave companion, that 
nothing could shake her belief in their pro¬ 
bity. I must confess that my belief tallied 
with hers, and that I perplexed myself not a 
little wondering at the causes of their strange 
seclusion. They had no visitors from abroad, 
and they never went from home. Their drive 
was usually confined to their own grounds, 
or, if they went outside the gates, as on the 
evening on which we first met them, they 
still limited themselves to the avenue. 

I say first met them, because such meetings 
soon became frequent. Urged by some secret 
impulse too powerful for even pride to con¬ 
quer, Lulu always asked us, when out about 
six o’clock of summer afternoons, to take the 
direction of the castle; and every pleasant 
day on which we did so we encountered our 
unknown friends—if such a Hibernicism bo 
permissible. It became evident that they 
looked forward to the transient meeting fully 
as much as we; that they timed their drive so 
as to bring it about, and that the young lady, 
at least, derived pleasure from it. A tran¬ 
sient flush would rise to her cheek, and she 
would always smile and bow, following Lulu 
with a loving look inexpressibly touching in 
such melancholy eyes. I do not wonder that 
my cousin vowed allegiance to her—that 
tender smile of the invalid’s would have won 
her with the world at odds. Jake got to un¬ 
derstanding the matter so well that he always 
reined in the little ponies and drove slowly 
as we passed the Berkely carriage. The 
young man always touched his hat to me, 
and then directed his attention to my com¬ 
panion, which I thought quite justifiable in 
him. Curiously enough, we never intei- 
changed a word. 

What he said to Lulu, or what she to him. 
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through the sileut language of the eyes, was 
not entirely translatable to me; I could guess 
at it partially, and regret it, for I was her 
protector, and should have been as wise as 
the serpent in her behalf. But really I had 
not the heart, on the sick girl’s account, to 
break up this strange acquaintance, which, 
after all, must come to an end with the sea¬ 
son. My cousin could not be so foolish—so 
mad—as to actually—of course not! If I had 
hinted at such a thing, she would have been 
That soft, troubled light shining deep 
down in her eyes after these meetings; that 
heightened color, and silence followed by 
nervous attempts at gayety, meant nothing; 
I Was unnecessarily watchful to notice these 
small tokens! Soour *‘mystery” progressed ; 
for we now had one startling enough to satisfy 
even Lulu. 

impressions of Mr. Berkely were not 
entirely favorable. Refinement, culture, were 
expressed in his air; he had a dark, cold¬ 
looking face, which, if not handsome, was 
interesting ; but I did not believe that he pos¬ 
sessed those genial qualities which make a 
man lovable at home. Yet his devotion to 
the invalid was as intense as it was quiet. 

Week after week glided away. I began to 
repent my experiment of bringing Lulu to the 
country for repose. She became alternately 
languid and restless; if she made bonbons, 
she did not eat them ; when I asked her if 
she were homesick, and proposed inviting a 
party of guests to spend a week or more with 
us, she vehemently opposed the project. 

I could no longer conceal from myself that 
the one event of the day, upon which she 
lived all the rest of the twenty-four hours, 
was the meeting on the avenue. I felt guilty 
aud distressed ; I wished to confide in my 
husband ; biit men are apt to blunder in such 
delicate afi'airs, and I kept my anxiety to my¬ 
self. Finally I proposed to Lulu that we 
should abandon the avenue, choosing some 
other direction for our afternoon drive. 

“ Very well, cousin,” was all she said. 

So for that one day we went down into the 
valley instead of up on the summit. Lulu 
was so humble and tried to be so cheerful, 
that ray resolution gave way; I recalled, too, 
the disappointment of the sick girl, the only 
diange in whose monotonous life seemed to 
be this trifling incident of bowing to us, and 
the next afternoon I ordered Jake to resume 
the^eaten track. When we met the Berke- 


lys. Lulu was white as the shawl she wore. 
Mr. Berkely looked pale and moody; only 
Lily was bright. (We had grown into the 
habit of calling her Lily, for the want of a 
name, not knowing if she were really Miss 
Berkely, and because of her resemblance to 
that exquisite flower.) Her eager face spoke 
as plainly as words of how she had missed us 
and how glad she was to see us again. She 
bent forward as if she would have addressed 
us, but a sharp pain must have cut off her 
words, for she suddenly pressed her hand to 
her bosom aud sank back on her companion’s 
shoulder. 

After that I could not endure to feel that 
Lily might be looking for us and miss so 
small a gratification; the old way was re¬ 
sumed and not departed from. 

One morning in August my husband said, 
as he prepared to take an early train in to the 
city 

“Look your prettiest to-night. Lulu, for I 
promised to bring Philip out with me. The 
poor fellow has been fishing for an invitation 
this long time. I did not take the bait be¬ 
cause I did not know how you would like it, 
until I could not shirk it without downright 
inhospitality. So, prepare to resume your 
throne, my queen.” 

• “Indeed, I abdicated long ago 1 I have 
thrown away my sceptre forever. Philip 
must understand it so from the beginning,” 
she cried, in dismay. 

He did not understand how much in earnest 
she was, and went on his way, laughing 
lightly. Philip was a favorite of his, as of 
most people, aud a mate meet for our best 
girls. 

Philip came out, overjoyed to be again in 
Lulu’s presence. At first he did not notice 
the change in her ; after a time he became 
less buoyant and self-satisfied, watching her 
with uneasy forebodings that he could not 
have her for the asking. 

On the second day of his visit we took our 
accustomed drive ; he was with ns in the car¬ 
riage ; we said nothing about the castle, or 
its mystery; but, when we passed the Befke- 
lys, I was surprised to see the two gentlemen 
bow to each other, Mr. Berkely changing 
color as he did so, with an embarrassed air 
which betrayed the chagrin he felt at being 
recognized. 

“I am astonished,” said Philip, as soon as 
we were out of hearing, “to meet Beidcely 
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here. This, then, is the retirement he has 
chosen. I do not wonder that he seeks to 
escape notice at present. But how ill his wife 
looks. Her case must be a hopeless one.” 

“^he is not his wife ; she is his sister!” 

It was Lulu who said this, in a tone so ring¬ 
ing and defiant, that we both looked at her. 

I, alone, understood the fierce challenge of 
her assertion—she was saying it more to her 
own heart than to us. 

“How came you to make such a mistake ?” 
Philip innocently asked. “ She is his wife, 
of course. I saw them married, myself, a 
year ago last spring, in the Church of the 
Redeemer, in our city. But I did not know 
where they had taken up their residence. He 
has come here for her health, I presume; it 
is said to be a good climate for consumptives 
—as good as can be so near New York. So,” 
he added, looking back at the castle, “lier 
money has bought him a snug estate.” 

I asked no questions, for I was alarmed at 
Lulu’s face. She drew down her veil and 
leaned back, while I did my best to amuse 
Philip and prevent his observing her agitation. 
Presuming that the Berkelys had no interest 
to us, he dropped the subject, which was not 
re.sumed until I had an opportunity to ques¬ 
tion him privately. 

After tea my cousin went to her room. She 
had a woman’s excuse of headache, which the 
whiteness of her face and the dark lines be¬ 
neath the eyes corroborated. Philip was 
quite dejected at losing her company, and 
thinking that she suffered. I led him on to 
tell me what he knew about the Berkelys. 
It was not very much. Harold Berkely had 
once been a member of his club, but the two 
had never been intimate. Harold was proud, 
even repellant, in his manners ; and so poor 
that it was with an effort that he paid the ex¬ 
penses of a clnb-mernber; at least, this was 
inferred, though little was known of his 
affairs. He had wealthy connections, and 
moved in good society. 

The circumstances of his marriage were ge¬ 
nerally understood to be about as follows; He 
was engaged to a young lady of some property 
who was deeply attached to him ; but, upon 
the death of his aunt, a widow of large for¬ 
tune, who left it all to her only child, a daugh¬ 
ter, he immediately persuaded his cousin to 
marry him. She was not much more than a 
child, only seventeen, at the time, and already 
in £U5hopele3S decline. He had the opinion of 


her physician that she could not live over 
two or three years. With only a note break¬ 
ing off his former engagement, he led his 
cousin to the altar within a month after her 
mother’s death, determined, so the world 
said, that no sudden climax of her disease 
should snatch her from him before he had 
made sure of her immense wealth. Then he 
had hurried her away to some obscure retreat 
where no influence should counteract his 
own, thus making sure that her will would 
be entirely in his favor. “A year or two of 
ennui and solitude,” so Philip indignantly 
remarked, “ would be well repaid by an after 
life of ease and splendor.” 

I shared in the contempt which he ex¬ 
pressed, for, as I have confessed, I never fan¬ 
cied the man much. 

“I trust that he is kind to his wife; he 
seems to be,” I said. “ It is evident tha^ she 
will not trouble him long.” 

“His is just the brain to make that kind 
of a calculation,” Philip remarked, and there 
the subject dropped. 

I thought it the truest kindness to repeat 
this little history to Lulu, that she might be 
disenchanted of the web her too eager fancy 
had entangled about her*. She listened silently 
and coldly. And silent and cold she remained 
until Philip, in despair, was about abruptly 
to terminate his visit, when she suddenly 
veered about, and was our gay, graceful, 
piquant Lulu again. More gay, more piquant 
than ever; so that Philip was delighted and 
exalted into the seventh heaven of anticipated 
success; I only was pained and full of dis¬ 
mal apprehension, for I saw that Lulu was 
really unhappy—that she was acting a part. 

(Conclusion next month.) 


Many people go through the world, hearing 
nothing and seeing nothing. For all valu¬ 
able purposes, their ears are as deaf as an ear 
of corn, and their eyes as blind as the eye of 
a potato. 

Elevating Sentiment. —If we work upon 
marble, it will perish ; if we work upon brass, 
time will efface it; if we rear temples, th^y 
will crumble into dust; but if we work upon 
our immortal minds—if we imbpe them with 
principle, with the just fear of Grod and of 
our fellow-men—we engrave on these tablets 
something which will brighten to all eternity. 
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GLIMPSES. 

BY MRS. HOPKINSON. 

It is said that the New England character¬ 
istic is, above all, reticence. While an Eng¬ 
lishman will coldly shake hands with his 
farther or brother who has returned from the 
Crimean war, or, perhaps, ask “ how the old 
boy is,a New Englander has even less effu¬ 
siveness, for he is totally silent. If “ silence 
is golden,’’ as we are told, then are the Yan¬ 
kees thrice gilded over with that valuable 
plate. Emotion, which loosens a Frenchman’s 
tongue, ties that of the Anglo-Saxon, whose 
native shyness has been increased by his 
rural employment. It is not in the company 
of roaring waters, or babbling brooks, or 
whispering beaches, or sorrowfully wailing 
pine woods that the son of the soil learns to 
express his thoughts ; and though the oaks, 
like Dodonas, were to talk to him all the day 
long, while he swings his axe among them, 
they would only teach him to shut up, even 
more closely in his heart, every feeling and 
sentiment. 

It is remarkable, however, that, through 
this reticence, character is very thoroughly 
understood and very* generally appreciated. 
Nobody knew better than Talleyrand the use 
of words to conceal thoughts ; nobody could 
more heartily despise them than he, as a ve¬ 
hicle for real feelings or sentiments. If he 
wanted to know what a man thought, he 
looked in his eyes. And so does a native 
Yankee. He expresses himself, coarsely, per¬ 
haps, on this head, but most graphically, and 
often in charming Doric—as our fine ladies 
say. He cannot be taken in by smooth words 
and flattery, which sentiment he utters in 
New Hampshire language, in this way:— 

** He needn’t think to pour warm water 
down my back, and call it sweat.” 

Lowell has made a picture of Yankee 
courtship, which every country resident will 
recognize as true to the life. The thoughts 
tliat breathe in the hasty or hushed respira¬ 
tion, and the words that burn on the brown 
cheek and in the glowing eye, are more effect¬ 
ive with the shy maiden than any of Pin¬ 
dar’s or Ovid’s singing, and the silence is 
golden between them, while his heart goes 
“pit-a-pat,” and hers goes “pity ’Zekel!” 

Paradoxical as it at first appears, if reticence 
l>e a characteristic of one class of New Eng¬ 
landers, when you touch Hie sentiment and 


feeling, communicativeness is a not less 
marked trait in those one casually meets. Of 
course, in speaking in such general terms, we 
exclude the more highly-bred and educated 
classes, who are somewhat alike all over the 
country; but no traveller in a railroad car 
can fail to be struck with the readiness with 
which a native Yank e, a perfect stranger, 
will enter on personal details ; and he does, 
this with a confidence in your sympathy and 
interest in matters which do not in the least 
concern you, that is in the highest degree 
creditable to himself and you. Only yester¬ 
day, a woman in the horse-car apologized 
to me for asking to have the window closed, 
by an account of her rheumatic tendencies, 
and the interesting fact that she had not a 
tooth in her head; said teeth having been all 
extracted on that very day, with the aid of 
ether. She dwelt on her sensations with 
considerable eloquence, and I was on the 
point myself (being a native Yankee) of irt- 
quiring who her dentist was, with an indis¬ 
tinct notion of introducing my own favorite, 
when the conductor broke us off by crying 
the name of my old lady’s street. 

On the other side of me sat a pretty, plump 
body, who told me, during the next three 
minutes, that she was going to Watertown 
to see her mother-in-law, that she had four 
children, that her mother-in-law had a nice 
place, kept hens on it, sold the eggs up so 
close she hadn’t enough for her own family; 
her husband was a soldier, etc. etc., until my 
philanthropy oozed out into weariness. Yet 
both these women could hold their tongues, 
and would, if anything touched them nearly. 
Their communicativeness was not frankness. 
Merely a false notion of conversation, and an 
inability, from want of cultivation, to talk on 
general subjects. In the varieties one meets, 
of humanity every day, one recognizes the 
two great classes of social and unsocial. Tlie 
first yearns to you, as soon as he sees you. 
He politely inquires who you are, and where 
you are going, and what for ? If you are an 
English traveller, you haughtily snub him of 
course, and put him in a book; but if you 
are a kindly New Englander, you recognize 
at once the feeling of geniality which leads 
him to “make conversation,” and the defer¬ 
ence which induces him to give to your ad¬ 
ventures the foremost importance. If you 
gently and imperceptibly turn the tide of 
questions on the questioner, he is equally 
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pleased, and will tell you of his last journey 
to Concord or Boston, and what befell him 
there, but not (unless you ask him) the price 
of lumber or mutton. 

A friend of mine, who falls under the class 
I have called “social,” found a good effect 
from it recently. She is a very dignified, 
sensible person, but she can no more help 
showing that she has sympathy with every 
living creature than she can help inhaling 
the oxygen about her. So, meeting in the 
street a man who had formerly worked for 
lier occasionally, she stopped to ask after his 
welfare, wife, and children, and then added 
what was bubbling in her own mind and which 
she could not help talking about, being a 
Yankee and sure of sympathy :— 

“And I ’ve lost my silver, John I that I put 
in the Charlestown bank, three years ago!” 

“ I want to know ! And you put it into that 
’are bank ?” 

“Yes ; before I went abroad. I know I put 
it there, but still they say it isn’t there, and 
I feel very much troubled about it.” 

“Sure you put it there?” with a twinkle. 

“Of course! I remember putting it there 
perfectly well!” 

“Wall, now ! ’tain’t a week ago I see that 
’are box of yourn in this ’ere bank! see the 
name—thought of you then. Was puttin’ in 

Squire M-’s silver to keep awhile, an’ see 

your name on a box in the corner; I’ll^o 
right along with ye now and find it I” 

And so they did, and found it all safe. She 
was mistaken in her placing her silver; but 
not in placing her confidence in humanity 
and sympathy. In her class of life, most 
ladies would have contented themselves with 
an affable inquiry after the wife and little 
ones, like a Lady Bountiful, and passed on, 
chewing the cud of bitter fancies in regard to 
the silver aforesaid. But this person is more 
than a lady; she is a 

“Perfect woman, nobly planned 
To warn, to comfort, and command,” 

feeling always the strong tie that binds hu¬ 
man beings together in this life, and giving, 
through her delicate recognition of such a tie, 
the opportunity for the poor man to feel with 
and for her, and, as it happened just then, to 
be of service to her. 

I have often thought what very good com¬ 
pany prince and peasant will be for each 
other in some future state, where the rags of 
poverty and the trappings of royalty are alike 
VOL. LXXV.— 17 


thrown by, and where thought alone meets 
and communicates, unembarrassed even by 
bad grammar or clumsy methods, and they 
see, as we see on earth what we most rely on, 
the expression simply and purely. It is diffi¬ 
cult to conceive of existence without some 
bodily organs and some recognizable form, 
but we can think of a spiritual body so ex¬ 
pressive of qualities and thoughts, that no 
external grace would be missed in the full 
expression of a beautiful and true soul. 

To return to the silver, and the woman who 
talked about it, and so found it. Somebody, 
to whom I related her good fortune, was glad 
to hear of it—glad, with an amused, wondering 
smile. I said— 

“ You would never have told John L. that 
you had lost your silver, I suppose?” 

“I suppose not. It would not occur to me 
that he could or would feel any interest in 
the matter.” 

It was precisely as she said. She is of the 
other class of Yankees; the reserved, unge- 
nial sort, who never babble over. She is 
more high-bred, perhaps ; but my sort is the 
more human and delightful. 

My sort of woman can never see anybody 
without wishing to make them better and 
happier for the time. So when the workman 
came the other day to do something to the 
library, and as she was obliged to keep him 
waiting a few minutes, she instinctively turned 
first to give the man a pleasant occupation of 
the time. 

“That is a bust of my brother, done in 

Florence, Mr. H-; you will like to look at it 

while I get this shelf ready for you to work at.” 

She had more faith in the masses than most 
people have. But this time she overshot her 
mark. Turning to the man, after preparing 
her shelf, she found that instead of elevating 
his taste by a contemplation, of one of Green- 
ough’s most living marblesj the man was 
mistakenly gaping at a bronze Euripides 
which stood on a bracket in a line with the 
bust. There were five or six more bronze 
busts on the tops of the book cases. 

Hastily correcting the man, she called out: 

“No, no! Mr. H-, that isn’t the one I it’s 

the white marble one, I mean, belbw !” 

Mr. H-stared a dull stare at the marble, 

then he slowly turned, and stared* in turn at 
the busts of Socrates, Homer, and!so forth. 

“ Be them the rest of yer relations ?” he 
asked. 
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This happened to be a miss, and we laughed 
at her. But how many times she hits, the 
diffident farmer’s boy, the awkward, unkempt 
student, the unformed, shy girl, and most of 
all the wrong-going young man, can best tell 
and better remember, as they think of her 
cheerful, eucouragiug tones that tell them to 
“come up higher!” higher in manners, ideas, 
tastes, and, above all, principles. This she 
does through the might of her loving kind¬ 
ness, which says to every human soul, ‘‘Thou 
art my brother, and thou my sister.” 

This high-bred communicativeness is better 
and finer than the highest bred reticence, 
which last stands only on its own dignity, 
while the first has the broad basis of hu¬ 
manity. It is the best form of New England 
character, which should and does embody and 
unite a true democracy, and enlightened 
Christianity, with high culture and polished 
manners. It belongs to a country and society 
where no caste is recognized which depends 
merely on externals. 

There is a moral to be got from living with 
such persons. Combining that undemonstra¬ 
tive quality which is peculiar perhaps to the 
Saxon blood, and which gives dignity to tho 
humblest possessor by the impression of re¬ 
served force, with the kindly benevolence 
that does not wait to be asked, but radiates 
warmth in every direction from its own boun¬ 
tiful nature, such persons make you happy 
as the sunshine does. You cannot make too 
great drafts on their good-will, for the more 
they can do, the happier they are. The Saxon 
is born to subdue the earth. The kindly and 
genial Saxon to make it blossom and bear 
fruit; most of all by expressing in word and 
action the great tie of brotherhood, and the 
recognition of qualities and sentiments above 
social position or accidental advantage. Our 
country is so full of instances where personal 
effort and natural superiority have sufficed to 
counterbalance with ease any discouraging in¬ 
fluences of birth and condition, that it is grad¬ 
ually educating us out of the Old World 
notions of rank and hereditary ability. Oddly 
enough, ability seems to be, contrary to all 
theories, the one thing that is not heredittiry. 
And while nothing is more obvious than the 
degradation of races, morally and mentally, 
through bad government and depressing cir¬ 
cumstances, there are continually rising from 
these races individual instahces of ability 
that triumph over every obstacle, and win 


their way to the highest places. The son of 
a stupid father and mother is a brilliant and 
successful man ; the son of an eminent states¬ 
man is so dull, or so ill-balanced, that he 
needs bolstering all his life to keep him in a 
decently creditable position. It would seem 
as if a certain combination of qualities were 
necessary to insure success in life, and that 
a lack of one ingredient, or a superabundance 
of another, spoils the receipt for the making 
of an able man, however good the materials 
may seem to be. 


HEARTS IN SUMMER TIME. 

BY K-. 

The summer time has come, love, 

With perfume in the air ; 

Spring’s buds have hurst to bloom, love, 
In flowers rich and rare. 

The frail green shoots, no more, love, 
Peep forth with shrinking fear; 

The birds sing as they soar, love. 

With voices full and clear. 

To our hearts, spring has gone, love, 
With all its doubts and fears, 

When wo two stood alone, love, 

With trembling and with tears, 

Till summer's glad surprise, love. 

Came, filled with light divine; 

Noio, I see with thiiie eye.s, love. 

And thou —Thotc scest with mine. 


RUTH. 

BY GEORGE W. BIRDSEYE. 

Co.ME, fair Ruth, as thy namesake of old. 

And upgather the sheallets of gold 
As they spring from the fields of the sun; 

And entwine them, with delicate care, 

’Mid the rays of thy gold-gleaming hair, 

Until they and the sunbeams are one. 

Was it twilight, the hour thou wast born. 

Or beneath the first smile of the morn. 

That thine eyes mingle gray with their blue? 
That their light is so bright when they smile. 

Yet so gentle and tender the while. 

So uncertain, and yet, oh! so true? 

I remember how, once, in a glade. 

You, reclining in soft leafly shade. 

Had just solaced your soul in sweet song. 

All the birds in the branches above. 

Gushing forth in sweet lyrics of love. 

Claimed you queen of their musical throng. 

Now, sweet voice, and bright eyes, and gold hair. 
Where’er I may go, they are there: 

And I long for that joy-day to be 
When thy hair may lie pressed upon mine. 

And thine eyes in mine fondly may .shine. 

While thy voice sings “ I love thee” to me! 








A FOOL’S ERRAND. 


BY CIIATILES D. GARDETTK. 


We had a small party.at our house that 
eveniug. By “we,” I mean my wife—Mrs. 
Jakers—and myself. There were not above 
thirty guests, most of them young unmarried 
folks, for we—that is, Mrs. J. and I—were but 
recently wedded ourselves, and, having just 
taken possession of our domestic hearth, and 
set up our lares and senates (that is the classic 
way of putting it, I believe), we considered 
this as a sort of house-warming feast. 

Well, when the hours began to grow small, 
and brothers and other male household con¬ 
veniences were called upon to take their 
feminine dependencies home, Charley Keith 
drew me aside, and said :— 

‘^See here, Phil; I don’t feel like going 
home. I’ve nobody to take care of, you 
know, and besides, I’ve something to say to 
you. Can’t we smoke a pigar and have a 
whiskey-punch in your study after the ‘ party’ 
has vamosed ?” 

“Certainly,” I replied. “That is, if Hester 
has no”—I saw an expression in Charley’s 
face which caused me to alter my phrase to— 
“I mean if I can find the whiskey. We’re 
hardly ‘fixed,’ you know, in the small items, 
as yet. I ’ll ask Hester—if she knows where 
the whiskey was put.” 

“All right; and.tell her we will be exces¬ 
sively quiet, and that I sha’n’t stay above an 
hour.” 

The whiskey was found, and in little over 
half an hour Charley and I were snugly en¬ 
sconced in easy chairs, beside a small table, 
in front of a cheerful coal fire in my little 
study, with a smoking bowl of the delectable 
mixture known as punch, and cigars ad li- 
hituiiu When we were fairly under way, 
Charley opened as follows :— 

“See here, Phil,” (he always begun with 
a “see here,”) “you know my father,has 
been worrying me, for the last year and more, 
to marry. It’s no use my telling him that I 
don’t know whom to wed ; that I ’m not in love 
with any girl; that I don’t feel like it; that 
I can’t do the courting business, and all that; 
he is inexorable. ‘ Marry a good, intelligent, 
amiable, lady-like girl,’ says, he, ‘and I’ll 
give you fifty thousand dollars on your wed¬ 
ding day, and you can go into business with 


Mr. Jakers, as you seem so anxious to do. 
But, until you do marry, I won’t advance.you 
one cent. I’ve no confidence in a young 
man’s steadiness—^uot even though he be my 
son, till he is fairly and honorably married 
and settled down.’ Well, hang it, Phil, you 
know how anxious I am to become your part¬ 
ner, and what a splendid thing we could do 
with that fifty thousand I Neither am I spe¬ 
cially opposed to matrimony. But, you see, 

I really can’t—upon my soul, I can’t!—do 
the courting. If I were ever so much in love 
with a girl, I couldn’t make , love to her to 
save my life; and, as to popping the ques¬ 
tion, I’d as soon think of popping my hand 
into that grate, now.”. 

Here he paused and took a. long sip of 
punch. Not knowing exactly what to say— 
in fact, I had often reasoned with Charley on 
this odd feeling of his, and tried to ridicule 
him out of it, in vain—■! held my peace and 
waited. Presently hp resumed :— 

“Now, see here,” said he, “what do you 
think of Miss Clarick? She w\as here, 
know, to-night, and your wife and she were 
schoolmates, I believe ?” 

“For a month only,”.! replied. “But I 
think she is a very charming girl, witty, re¬ 
markably intelligent, amiable, I believe, and 
certainly very pretty. She is poor, however, 
and a little proud. But, on the whole, a very 
clever, gopd girl.” 

“Exactly! Just my opinion!” said Charley. 
“ Well, do you know, I rather think—that is, 
I feel pretty sure she—I—I ’d like to marry 
her, Phil, I would, by George!” 

“Very likely,” said I, with mild irony; 
“but if you can’t ‘ make love’-^as you call 
it, nor pop the question—I don’t exactly see 
how you are to bring about that devoutly- 
to-be-wished-for consummation. Have you 
ever made any advances ? Do you fancy 
she, looks with any special favor upon you ? 
How long have you known her ?” 

“Advances! Lord, no! I never.met her 
till three weeks ago, and to-night is the fifth 
time I ’ve said a word to her. As to how she 
looks upon me, I really haven’t the remotest 
idea.” . 

“Then,” I replied, “I’d advise you to cul- 
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tivate her further acquaintance till you do 
discover her ‘ state of mind’ lyith regard to 
you and your attentions. I think you would 
suit each other capitally, and you have my 
cordial approbation. So, go in heartily and 
manfully, my boy, and win her if you can.” 

“ Ah! but there’s the rub. I can’t gO in! 
I—I—in fact, I don’t know how. ' Now, see 
here, Phil, I want you to do me a favor—a 
very great favor—will you ?” 

“ Probably, if I can. But first let me hear 
the nature of the thing to be done !” 

“Well, I want you to—that is, I wish you 
would try—in short, I want you to go in for 
me with Miss Clarick. There!” 

“What!” I exclmmed, laughing, at this 
extremely novel proposal. “ You want me— 
me, a married man—to court a young woman 
for you ?” 

“No,” said Charley, snappishly, “I don’t 
mean that, you know. That is, not exactly. 
I only want you to—to punip her ; in short, 
to find out what she thinks of me ; whether 
I’m the sort of man she ’d like for a husband; 
whether she is or could be the least in love 
with me, and—and—add then, if she is^— 
that is, if she would—if she-—you know what 
I mean—” 

“Well!” I queried, as he left his sentence 
unfinished, “well, and then ?” 

“Why, then, you see, I—I—I’d ask—you 
to propose for me !” 

“Upon my soiil, Charles Keith, you are the 
queerest, the most pusillanimous, unchival- 
rous, paradoxical, and utterly ridiculous Old 
wretch—of five and twehty—I ever heard, 
read, or dreamt of! On reflection, I think 
your mind is affected; you ate growing slowly 
idiotic. You ought to consult some skilful 
physician, or even retire to a private asylum 
for a while.” 

“ See here, now, none of your chaff, Phil,” 
cried Charley. “I’m serious, and seriously, 
as friend tci friend, I ask this favor of you. 
Do it in your own way; take your own time 
and opportunity ; but, if you love me, do it!” 

It was certainly a most singular and unpre¬ 
cedented sort of thing to be asked to do ; but, 
after a little further argument, seeing how 
seemingly earnest Charley was, how he appa¬ 
rently felt a sincere though sudden admiration 
for Helen Clarick, how he would surely throw 
away all chance of winning her if left to him¬ 
self, and, thinking them capitally suited to 
each other, I consented to assist him to the 


best of my power, in a sort of mixed capacity 
as ambassador to and spy upon the uncon¬ 
scious object of his connubial longings. 

“Begin to-morrow, Phil,” said he, as I let 
him out of the front door; “I heard her say 
she was cbming to see your wife in the morn¬ 
ing. And, Isay,” he added, suddenly, “ don’t 
tell Mrs. .Takers a word about it, till we know 
how we ktand ; promise me you won’t, Phil?” 

What could I do but promise ? 

Mrs. Jakers attributed my restlessness that 
night to the punch and cigars. But she did 
great injustice to those soothing agents. I 
lay awake simply because my mind was en¬ 
grossed with the problem of how to fulfil my 
promise to Charley. 

Miss Clarick came next morning. She 
and ray wife were going shopping together. 
“Philip, dear,” said iny wife, “make your¬ 
self agreeable to Helen for a few minutes, 
while I go and consult the cook.” 

Here, thought I, is my chance. “I hope 
you enjoyed bur little party, Miss Helen?” 

“Oh, very much-^especially the chicken 
salad. I really dote on chicken salad, and 
yours wa^ so good.” 

“A—yes, it M’us good. I—that is, Charley 
Keith and I concocted it ourselves. Keith is 
a wonderful hand at such delicate gastronomic 
combinations.’ And a remarkable fine fellow, 
too, don’t you think so ?” 

“Really, my acquaintance with Mr. Keith 
is too slight to warrant my passing judgment 
on his qualities. But I cordially indorse his 
talents—for chicken salad.” 

“I’ve known him from boyhood. He’s a 
noble fellow, sound-hearted, good tempered, 
generous, brave; good looking, too, don’t you 
think so ?” 

“Urn—yes, rather. But isn’t he very dif¬ 
fident—awkward, in fact?” 

“ Diffident is the word. He is so to a singu¬ 
lar degree. So much so, that this timidity 
really interferes with his prospects of happi¬ 
ness. Por instance, now, would you think 
him capable of a sudden, romantic attach¬ 
ment ?” 

“Why not ?” 

“Well, I hardly know; but—the fact is, 
his father is very anxious for Charley to 
marry, and has been urging him for more 
than a year, to no purpose. Not that my 
friend is at all opposed to matrimony^ but he 
scorns to offer his hand without his heart, 
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and as yet—that is, until very recently—he 
has met with no one for whom—to whom he 
has felt such a sympathetic attraction as— 
as”— 

“Exactly, I understand you. And it is 
certainly honorable to Mr. Keith’s feelings, 
that he would not contract a manage de con- 
venance^ even to please his father. But, do I 
understand you to say.that he has—that he 
is now—I mean, that his . heart has at length 
been touched by the charms of some fair 
damsel ?” 

I looked at Heleu. She laughed. I con¬ 
tinued to look at her. She blushed. I made 
my own interpretation, of both blush and 
laugli, and answered : — 

“Yes, my friend has conceived a somewhat 
sudden, but, I have every reason to believe, 
a sincere attachment, and for one in all re¬ 
spects worthy of him, as he is of her. But 
the extraordinary difloldence, that you have 
detected in him, positively excludes the pos¬ 
sibility of his making known his sentiments 
to the object of them, and—it is really ridicu¬ 
lous, now, isn’t it?—he has entreated me— 
just think of it!—to be the bearer of—that is, 
the interpreter of those sentiments, or, rather 
—upon my word, I hardly know how to ex¬ 
plain the very delicate and absurd position 
in which Charley’s eccentric disposition has 
placed me.” 

“ You are Cupid’s messenger, apparently!” 
exclaimed Miss Clarick, with a laugh I thought 
evidently forced. “Well, and what says the 
fair one?” 

“What do you think she should say? 
Suppose for instance (here is a diplomatic 
touch, said I to myself) that you were the 
lady in question, and I should come to you 
with some such, speech as this: ‘My dear 
Miss Clarick, a friend of mine, for whose 
excellent qualities of heart and mind I 
will vouch—whom you know—in short, Mr. 
Charles Keith, has become convinced that you 
are necessary to his happiness. He loves you, 
in fact, deeply and truly. But a constitutional 
diffidence, whose absurdity he is painfully 
conscious of, yet is wholly unable to conquer, 
prevents him from saying that to you with 
his own lips out of his own heart, which he 
has besought me to make known to you with 
such eloquence as truth may lend me. He 
bids me say that his future for happiness or 
misery rests with you ; that whatever of good 
there is in him, is yours to mould to your 


will; that he offers you, with his name and 
fortune, the constant devotion of his whole 
life; that, in fine, he asks you earnestly, 
hopefully, heartfully to become his wife?’ 
What would be your answer. Miss Helen ?” 

During this speech I had scrutinized Miss 
Clarick’s face keenly, though* covertly. Her 
color had heightened and paled alternately; 
a sort of confused surprise shone, as I thought, 
from her eyes; she smiled, and then her 
brows contracted slightly; -finally she drew a 
long breath, marvellously like a sigh, and, 
after a moment’s pause, replied:— 

“I scarcely know—perhaps—and yet—if 
your friend were all you represent, him, if I 
knew it—if my own heart was not otherwise 
engaged, I think—that is—I”— 

“Are you tired of waiting?” asked my wife, 
coming hastily in. “I hurried all I could. 
Let us go at once; it is nearly one o’clock.” 

No matter, thought I. I feel pretty sure 
that Charley will be the happy man. 

Three days I waited in vain for Charley to 
make his reappearance at our house. I was 
too busy to seek him; and feeling sure he 
would turn up speedily, did not think it ne¬ 
cessary to write. On the fourth day I re¬ 
ceived the following letter:— 

“The G-rove, Wymouth Co., N. J. 

Dec, 23c/, 18—. 

“My Dear Phil. Excuse my not calling to 
say good-by. I went oft' in a hurry. Old 
’Squire Haddon—you know the old gentle¬ 
man, a cousin of my mother’s, a widower 
with two children, Ned whom you have met, 
and Edith whom you have not—came to town 
purposely, he said, to carry me down here to 
shoot partridges, and dance at Edith’s birth¬ 
day party; and of course I had to go. I’ve 
been here three days ; but haven’t really had 
time to scribble a line. Think of the work to 
be done for a birthday party, which happens 
to occur on Christmas day I Ned and 1 have 
destroyed whole forests of evergreen, and 
slaughtered game heterogeneously. 

“The ‘Grove,’ you know, is a fine old 
place. When I say ‘old’ 1 speak relatively. 
We have no really old country seats in our 
youug country, of course. Edith is a chann- 
iug girl. I hardly knew her. She was six¬ 
teen when I last saw her, and now she lias- 
arrived at the dignity of eighteen. Her ab¬ 
sence in Europe has improved her woinier- 
fully. 

“ By the by, how have you progressed with 
my suit? Am I to hope? Is there balm iu 
Gilead? I’ve dreamt of H. C. twice since 
my arrival here. Is that a sign of anything? 
And if so, what? You haven’t broken your 
promise of secrecy, I hope. Edith plagues 
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me contiDually. She has discovered, she 
says, that I’m in love. Here she comes now, 
to enlist my services as porter. I’m the 
strongest fellow in the house. Write me 
speedily, and tell me all at once ! 

Yours in haste, but faithfully as ever, 
Charley K. 

“P. S. Address me to Exton P. 0. The 
’Squire sends there for letters, etc.” 

Of course I knew “ ’Squire” Haddon, as he 
was called. I had been down to his farm with 
Charley the season before. He was a justice 
of the peace, the largest farmer, and wealthi¬ 
est man in his county. Ned, his son, a fine 
fellow of two and twenty, I also knew; but 
his daughter I had never seen. 

That same evening I sat down to answer 
Keith’s letter. In the middle of it I was in¬ 
terrupted by my wife, who told me that Miss 
Clarick was in the parlor, and wanted to play 
a game of chess with me. 

Aha I thought I; an excuse for having our 
talk out! And so down I went. 

“Hester tells me your friend Mr. Keith has 
gone to be chief merrymaker to a fair damsel 
in the country,” said Helen, as we arranged 
the pieces. “ The lady you referred to as the 
unconscious possessor of his affections, I 
suppose?” 

“What an idea! It is a little country 
cousin of Charley’s ; she celebrates her birth¬ 
day and Christmas together, and Charley is 
purveyor of game. 

Nothing more was said for some moments. 
The game went on at length. “lam writing 
to Keith to-night,” said I; “what shall I say 
to him from you ?” 

“From me ! I have nothing to say to Mr. 
Keith, have I ?” 

“Oh 1 I—I mean what shall I tell him about 
—that is, what do you think of his chances 
of winning the lady he loves, by the ridicu¬ 
lous means he has adopted—that of making 
me his petitioner, you know ?” 

Miss Clarick was silent, as if in thought, 
for a moment, then: “If Mr. Keith’s unfor¬ 
tunate diffidence be his only, or, at all events, 
his chief fault of character,” she replied, 
“and his feelings, his sentiments toward the 
lady be as sincere as they seem—that is, as 
you seem to think them—I—I do not think a 
woman of sense—if she believed in his sin¬ 
cerity and worthiness, and was able to recip¬ 
rocate his affection—would refuse to—to 
entertain his suit from the rather unusual 
manner in which it was offered.” 


“Thank you!” I exclaimed, joyfully. 
“Thank you, my dear Miss Helen! Your 
answer will make Charley supremely happy!” 

Miss Clarick seemed strangely surprised 
at my earnestness, and was about to speak 
again, when my wife came up, and looking 
over my shoulder, said :— 

“ Why, Philip, what on earth are you think¬ 
ing of? Helen has ;you checkmated in one 
move ; there ! I told you so !” and she moved 
the piece as she spoke. “ Come, that will do 
now. You go off to your cigar and letter. I 
want to talk chiffons to Helen before her 
brother comes for her.” 

I went up stairs, and finding that I had 
already given Keith the substance, or rather, 
the spirit— as I saw it— of my first interview 
with Miss Clarick, I merely added these words: 
“I have just left her, and I am sure she loves 
you. Nothing now remains but for you to 
make the official declaration, and I am ready 
to do it for you. Indeed, after what has 
passed, I have no alternative. When shall it 
be done?” And so, sealed and sent the 
letter, and went, in due time, to bed in a very 
comfortable state of mind, as one who had 
accomplished a good work. 

In this pleasing illusion I remained for 
eleven days, with only occasional momentary 
spasms of anxiety at the tardiness of Charley’s 
reply, which I was good enough to attribute 
to a natural hesitancy on his part (such a 
confoundedly diffident fellow!) to make the 
final plunge; when, on the morning of the 
twelfth, I received the following stunner ! 

“The Grove, Jan, 5, 18—. 

“My Dear Friend: You will cease to be 
astonished at my delay in replying to your 
last, when I tell you the cause. The only 
fear is, that you will be unable to believe the 
miracle that has come to pass. Nevertheless 
it is true, and the truth is nothing more nor 
less than this : I am engaged to be married 
to Edith Haddon!” [Here I sprang about 
thirteen inches into the air, and uttered a 
sound between a Christian anathema and a 
savage war-whoop. Having thus relieved my 
feelings, I proceeded.] “I don’t know how it 
happened, upon my word I don’t. But from 
your account of the interview with Miss C., 

I drew very different conclusions from yours, 
and—to tell the truth—I began to feel that 
my sentiments for that lady were more super¬ 
ficial and transitory than I fancied at first. 
Sudden attachments are seldom lasting, I am 
sure. Then, Edith is such a darling girl, and 
I somehow discovered that I had thought a 
great deal of her two years ago, and my bash- 
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fulness seemed to peel off, as it were, in the 
healthy atmosphere of this country place, and 
—oh, hang it! 1 can’t explain to you, my 
dear fellow, how madly happy I am. My 
father is awfully tickled, and the ’Squire says 
he’s had his eye upon me for Edith ever so 
long. How lucky it is that we didn’t commit 
ourselves with—the other party ! We ’re all 
coming to town the day after to-morrow, and 
then you ’ll see the dearest, brightest, sweet¬ 
est, best little girl you evbr saw in your life. 

God bless you, old boy, 

CUARLEY K.” 

Fancy my feelings. What an ass had I 
been made by this flibbertygibbet of a fellow! 
What a nice fix I was in! What a figure I 
should cut when I next saw Helen Clarick ! 
What under heaven could I say to her / “By 
Jove!” cried I, “it’s the most unfriendly, 
the—it’s unpardonable! I’ve a great mind 
to—I’ll see what Hester will say to it!” and 
I burst into my wife’s room like a medium¬ 
sized thunderbolt. 

“Mercy, Philip! how you frightened me! 
What on earth’s the matter ?” 

“Matter? Falsehood, perjury, treason, 
and myriad fiends beside! Read this!” and 
I handed her the letter, with a gesture worthy 
of Talma (whom, by the way, I never saw). 

“Well!” quoth she, calmly, “I’m sure 
I’m glad Charley’s going to marry a nice 
girl; ar’n’t you ? But what does he mean by 
‘H. C.’ and Uhe other party?’ ” 

“Ah! that’s the point!. There’s the black 
spot on the bridal garment, and so forth. 
Listen!” And I told her the whole story 
pretty much as I have told it here. 

When I had finished,'and waited, panting, 
for a gush of sympathy, as well as for a word 
of counsel as to what was to be done or said, 
Hester smiled a semi-pitying smile, and re¬ 
marked:— 

“If you had told me of this silly plan of 
Keith’s in the beginning—as you were bound 
to do in spite of your promise, for such pro¬ 
mises are null and void, sir, where they con¬ 
flict with the entire community of thought, 
feeling, and action between man and wife—if, 
I say, you had told me, I would have spared 
you all your trouble at once, and saved you 
from coming very near making a goose of 
yourself” (here my wife kissed her almost 
goose, by way of clincher). 

“And how, pray?” I asked, returning her 
labial Roland with a ditto Oliver. 

“Simply by informing you that Helen Cla¬ 


rick has been engaged to Captaiii Davis, of 
the navy, this eighteen months, and only 
waits his return from his present cruise to be 
married.” 

“Whew! This alters the case, indeed I 
But, then, why did she show such emotion 
when I put Charley’s case to her, and seem, 
in her replies, to encourage him in his”— 

“Nonsense, Philip!” interrupted my wife. 
“It is natural that she should show some in¬ 
terest—which you call emotion—in such a 
conversation. She was thinking, no doubt, 
of her own lover, far away on the ocean. And 
as to her apparent encouragement of Charley’s 
suit, that is simply preposterous. You ap¬ 
pealed to her judgment as a third party, and 
she gave it as such ; now, didn’t she ?” 

“Well, I suppose she did. And, now that 
I think of it, I remember she seemed rather 
taken aback by my earnest expression of 
thanks that evening. If you hadn’t inter¬ 
rupted us, perhaps she would have set it all 
right then, eh ?” 

“Of course she would I” quoth Hester. 

“Well, my love, don’t let us say any more 
about it,” said I, insinuatingly. 

“I won’t, on one condition,” replied my 
wife, smiling. 

“ And what is that ?” 

“That you promise in future always to 
consult me before allowing yourself to be sent 
on ‘ A Fool’s Errand!’ ” 


“NOT LOST, BUT GONE BEFORE.” 

BY EDLA. 

Oh ! no, she is not lost, the loved and cherished, 

Tho’ slumbering deep beneath the churchyard sod. 

’Tis but the worthless casket that has perished, 

While she has gone before us unto God! 

She is not lost; in youth’s bright.sunny morning 
She gave her heart with all its hopes to God, 

Then from tho world and its allurements turning, 

She meekly walked the path her Master trod. 

She is .not lost; her lamp was trimmed, and burning. 
When rang the midnight ciy, “Behold, He’s here!” 

And bright as dawn of tho eternal morning 
It shone in death’s lone vale serene and clear. 

She is not lost; for with a love undying 
She gently hovers o’er the friends left hero. 

And towards the pearly gate is ever striving 
To draw tho wandering feet of those so dear. 

Oh ! no, sheds not lost, the loved and cherished; 

She lives in heaven, to fade and die no more; 

And when this tenement of clay has perished. 

My soul will greet her on the eternal shore. 









NOVELTIES FOE SEPTEMBER. 

BONNETS, SACKS, ETC, ETC. 

Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 


Fig. S. 


Fig. 4. 
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Fig. 1.—Bonnet of white chip, with violet 
crepe crown. Violet ribbon is caught in a 
point over the front and carried to the side, 
where it is held on the left by a bunch of deep 
purple poppies. On the right side it is knot¬ 
ted, and then drawn down to form the string. 
The inside of the bonnet is lined with crepe, 
and the edge is finished with a ruching. The 
pendants are of pearl. 

Fig. 2.—Bonnet of white tulle, made on 
a frame pointed on all the edges. These points 
are bound with green velvet, and the bonnet 
is covered with tufts of green leaves. The 
streamers are of tulle caught under the chin 
by green leaves. 

Fig. 3.—Hat of white straw, trimmed with 
blue velvet, which forms a band in front and 
a deep cape at the back. The velvet is edged 
with deep black lace, and ornamented by 
crystal beads and narrow black velvet. 

Pig. 4.—Bonnet of straw cloth, dotted with 
large straw balls. It is turned up helmet¬ 
like, both in the front and back. The turned 
up edges being cut in points and finished with 
amber and straw pendants. A butterfly of 
straw is on the left side, and a bird of Para¬ 
dise decorates the right. The strings are of 


Fig. 6. 



wrap trimmed with rows of narrow black braid. 
The edge of the sack is cut up in deep notches, 
and finished with a mixed purple and white 
fringe. 

Pig. 7.—The Nelnella. This is a very good 
model for cloth. The trimmings consist of 
black velvet, jet fringe, and braid worked 


straw-colored ribbon. 

Fig. 5.—Front view of the Leda mantle. 
This model will answer for silk, cloth, or vel- 


Fig. 5. 



vet. If of the latter, the plaiting and other 
trimmings should be of satin. 

Fig. 6.—The Rivoli. Bismarck-colored cloth 


Fig. 7. 



with bejids similar to designs givep on pages 
18 and 19 July number. 

Pig. 8.—The Cherubini. Sack of bright 
purple cloth trimmed with black braid, and a 
fringe tipped with chalk beads. 
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Fig. 8. 



Fig. 9.—African basque. Our illustration 
represents the new style of basque. It may 


Fig. 9. 



be of any Idnd of silk or satin, trimmed with 
velvet, lace, or beads. The same ornament 
can also be worn on the back of the dress. 


Fig. 10. 



Fig. 10.—Fancy linen collar, ornamented in 
front by straps and tassels of blue and gold. 

Fig. 11. 



Fig. 11. The Enlalie jacket. This little 
jacket is left open under the arm. The front 
and back are covered by the fancy band which 
edges the jacket. It may be of any bright- 
colored silk or cashmere, studded with beads 
and trimmed with Cluny. 


CROCHET SLIPPER FOR LADIES. 

3f(iterials for onapair .—Two and three-quarter ounces 
of white 4-thread fleecy ; quarter of an ounce black ditto; 
four yards of red silk ribbon one inch wide; a netting 
nio.sh one inch wide; and another netting mesh three- 
eighths of an inch wide. 

The original pattern of this graceful slipper 
imitates on its surface ermine ; it is trimmed 
with a ruche of red silk ribbon, and provided 
with a thick felt sole, which is lined with cro¬ 
chet network. To work this slipper, first cro¬ 
chet the upper part, beginning at the toe; 
then do the lining of the sole with white wool, 
by working backwards and forwards with 
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rounds of double stitches, always inserting 
the needle through the whole stitch. The 
size of the upper part and of the sole must bo 
according to the foot for which it is destined; 
remark that the increasing and decreasing 
take place at the beginning and at the end 
of the rows. In order to imitate the ermine 
crochet in every 2d row of the upper part a 
row of fringe with single white wool in the 
following manner: Attach your wool to the 
1st stitch of the 2d row *, turn the wool once 
around the broad mesh, insert your needle 
into the next stitch, and work just above the 
mesh 1 slip stitch. Repeat from *. Take 
care to have your fringe turned towards the 
toe’ of the slipper. After having finished 1 
row, the fringe is cut open in the middle, and 
after having finished all the rows, c.omb them 
carefully, first separately and then together. 
The black tails of ermine are formed, each 
separately, by 3 or 4 combed woollen threads, 
which are sewed on at the proper places. 
Work in the same way, but with double wool, 
the network which covers the lining of the 
sole, but over the thinner mesh; they are 
not cut open ; then sew the lining on the sole, 
and then the upper part of the slipper. This 
last piece is trimmed beforehand with a ruche 
in box-plaits, which, on the design, trims 
also the outside of the sole. 


MONEY-BAG PENWIPER. 

JfoiflriaZs.—Brown, red, and black thin cloth, blue 
earsnet ribbon. 

Cut a piece of brown and a piece of red 
cloth, four inches and a half high and seven 
inches broad, also a piece of black cloth of the 
same height, and three inches and a quarter 
wide, and out the long sides of these three 
out in scallops at the edge, and then em¬ 
broider with black silk the figures shown in the 
design. Join the two cross sides of this part 
inside, and lay the red cloth doubled together 
in a circular form, so that the black cloth is 


inclosed with it; then push these three layers 
of cloth—the black one in the middle—into 
the brown bag in such a manner that the 
seam of the latter joins an outer eSge (side) 
and the scalloped edges of all the parts at the 


top, as well as at the bottom, exactly meet 
upon each other. Now place a thick thread 
about an inch from the upper edge, and draw 
the bag part in folds close together; stitch it 
firmly, and put a colored sarsnet ribbon round, 
and tie it in a bow in front. 


EMBROIDERY PATTERN FOR CHEMISE BANDS. 
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INSTRUCTIONS AND TERMS USED IN 
TATTING. 

Knotting. —Eill the shuttle, commence a 
loop as in tatting, and after placing the cotton 
between the finger and thumb of the left 
hand, pass the right hand with the shuttle to 
the back of the left one, and put the shuttle 
into the loop from the back to the front; then 
•pass the shuttle to the back, and through the 




loop again to the front; do this a third time; 
holding these twists of cotton between the 
finger and thumb of the left hand to prevent 
their slipping, draw the loop close with the 
right hand; this finishes one knot. For a 
second knot, commence the loop close to the 
last knot, and repeat until the right number 
of knots are made. 

The Lace Wheels. —With a sewing needle 
and fine thread, commence on the stitches of 
the tatting, pass the thread to the opposite 
side, working a stitch to secure it; then pass 
the thread back again, twisting it four or five 
times round the first thread; run the needle 
along the tatting stitches, and dividing the 


work round the centre by passing the needle 
round one thread and under the second ; then 
round the second and under the third; when 
sufficiently large, twist the thread round the 
single one, and fasten off on the tatting. 

A StiIaight Thread is instead of commenc¬ 
ing a loop, and is used to connect various 
parts of the pattern together ; two threads are 
always required, with a shuttle for each, or 
sometimes one end is left attached to the reel; 
if only a yard or two of cotton is left, the 
end may be threaded with a sewing needle. 
The easiest method to describe this will be to 
fill a red and a white shuttle, knotting the 
two ends of cotton together; hold the knot 
between the finger and thumb of the left hand, 
and the thread attached to the red shuttle 
between the second and third fingers of the 
same hand, about two inches from the knot; 
this space of thread is used instead of making 
a loop; then with the white shuttle in the 
right hand, make a single stitch, pass it up 
to the knot, keeping the right Land ligVit*, 
the stitch will be formed by the space of 
thread, as it would be by a loop; the white 
shuttle will now be the lower or straight 
thread in the section. 

Continue working double or single stitches 
according to the direction. 

In working with a straight thread, the purl 
loops are made by turning the space of thread 
over the pin. 

CEILLET EDGING. 

Isi (Billet, Fill the shuttle, and commenc¬ 
ing a loop work 5 double stitches, 1 purl loop, 

5 double, draw the loop quite close; reverse 
the work so that this oeillet is under the thumb 
and the cotton above. 

2cL Commence a loop close to the last; work 

6 double, then make an extra purl by turning 
the cotton twice round the pin, work 6 double; 
draw close and reverse the work. 

ScL Commence, work 5 double, join to the 
purl of the 1st oeillet; 5 double, draw close. 



space into eight parts, make a crossing thread 
to each division. In working the last, it 
should only be twisted to the centre; then 


The Dot. —Commence, work 3 double, 1 
purl and 3 double; draw close. Reverse the 
work. 
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Pearl Edging. 


The Rosette. —Commence, work 3 double, 
join to the extra purl; then 1 double (1 purl 
and 1 double alternatelj, 10 times) ; make 
an extra purl as.before ; 3 double, draw close; 
then join the cotton to the purl of the dot. 
Reverse. 

4ih. Commence, work 5 double, 1 purl, 5 
double; draw close and reverse. 

^th. Commence, work 6 double, join to the 
extra purl; 1 double, make an extra purl as 
before ; 6 double ; draw close and reverse. 

Commence again at the 3d oeillet, and re¬ 
peat. 

The Heading. —Use crochet needle No. 3 
or 4. Work 6 chain and 1 plain in each purl 
where the oeillets are joined together. 


left hand, and the shuttle in the right, work 
2 double stitches; join the shuttle cotton to 
the next purl of the rosette, and for the 
1st Scallop. — Work with the straight 
thread and shuttle as before, 1 double, 1 
purl, 2 double, 1 purl, 1 double ; then join to 
the extra purl of the rosette. 

Work a 2d scallop the same as the 1st scal¬ 
lop, and join to the last purl of the rosette. 

Then work 2 double and join to the centre 
purl of the next oeillet. Then 2 double again, 
join to the next purl of the rosette. Repeat 
from the 1st scallop to the end. 

The Heading. —Use crochet needle No. 3 or 
4. Make 3 chain, and work 1 single in each 
purl of the oeillets and extra purls of the ro¬ 
settes. 


PEARL EDGINU. 

1st Quillet, Fill the shuttle and commenc¬ 
ing a loop, work 2 double stitches, 1 purl, 1 
double, 1 purl, 2 double; draw close. 

2c?. Commence a loop close to the last, work 
3 double, 1 purl, 3 double; draw close, turn 
this oeillet down under the thumb. 

The Rosette. —Commence a loop, work 1 
doul)le, join to the last purl of the 1st oeillet, 
1 double ; then (1 purl and 1 double, twice), 
make an extra purl by turning the cotton 
twice round the pin ; then 1 double (1 purl 
and 1 double, 5 times) ; 1 extra purl as be¬ 
fore, 1 double, 1 purl, 1 double; draw close. 
This rosette should have 10 purls in all. Keep 
the cotton at the back of the last 3 purls, and 
join it to the next or 4th purl. 

3c?. Commence, work 3 double, 1 purl, 3 
double ; draw close, and turn it dowiii 

4th, Commence, work 2 double, join to the 
next purl of the rosette ; 1 double, 1 purl, 1 
double, 1 purl, 2 double, draw close. Com¬ 
mence again at the 2d oeillet and repeat. 

The Pearl Edge. —Fill the shuttle, but do 
not cut it off the reel, as it is used for a straight 
thread, see page 256. Commence by joining 
the cotton to the purl loop of the 1st oeillet, 
and holding the thread from the reel in the 


PATTERNS IN POINT RUSSE. 


Point russe continues to be very much the 
fashion for trimming children's frocks, capes, 
and hoods, ladies’ petticoats, jackets, and 




foulard or Cashmere bodices. These patterns 
will be useful for all such purposes. They 
can be worked eitlier In black, white, or any 
color with cotton, fine wool, or silk. 
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FANCY NECKLACE. 


GAME BAG. 



Fa 2 vCy necklace, composed of jet beads and 
bugles made on a band of black and velvet, 
wbicli should be tied at the back of the neck 
with long streamers. 


(See engraving, below.) 

This little game bag makes an ornamental 
needle book, and would be found very sala¬ 
ble at a bazaar or fancy fair. The outside or 
cover of the bag forms the back of the needle 
book. It consists of fawn-colored cloth ; the 
guns are worked in satin and chain stitches 
with black silk; the border encircling the 
guns is produced with green silk, crossed with 
white silk. The fawn cloth is picked out at 
the edge; .in every scallop there is a cluster 
of steel beads, and depending from every 
scallop there are green silk tassels. The back 
is lined with card-board and green silk, and 
the leaves are flannel pinked out round the 
edge. The needle book is completed with 
green silk cord and tassels. 
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MISCELLANEOUS COOKING. 

Chicken Pot-pie. —Take a pair of tender, fat chickens, 
singe, open, and cut them into pieces, by separating ail 
the joints. Wash them through several waters, with 
eight or ten pared white potatoes, which put into a pan, 
and, after seasoning highly with salt and black pepper, 
dredge in three tablespooufuls of flour. Stir well together; 
then line the sides (half way up) of a medium-sized stew- 
kottlc with paste made with two pounds of flour and one 
of butter. Put the chicken aud potato into the kettle, 
with water just .suflicient to cover them. Roll out some 
paste for a cover, the size of the kettle, and join it with 
that on the sides; cut a small opening in the centre, cover 
the kettle, and hang it over a clear fire or set it in the 
oven, as most convenient; turn the kettle round occa¬ 
sionally, that the sides may be equally browned. Two 
hours over a clear fire, or in a quick oven, will cook it. 
When done, cut tlvo top crust into moderate-sized pieces, 
and place it round a largo dish ; then, with a perforated 
skimmer, take up the chicken and potatoes and place in 
the centre; cut the side crust and lay it on the top; put 
the gravy in a sauce tureen, and send all to table hot. 

Veal Gkavy Soitp. —(Jarnish the bottom of the stewpan 
with thin pieces of lard, then a few slices of ham, slices 
of veal cutlet, sliced onions, carrots, parsnips, celery, a 
few cloves upon the meat, and a spoonful of broth ; soak 
it on the fire in this manner till the veal throws out it-s 
juice; then put it on a stronger fire, till the meat catches 
to the bottom of the pan, and is brought to a proper 
color; then add a sufllcfent quantity of light broth, aud 
simmer it on a slow fire till the meat is thoroughly done ; 
add a little thyme and mushrooms. Skim and sift it 
clear for use. 

New England Chowder. —Have a good haddock, cod, 
or any other solid fish; cut it in pieces three inches 
square, put a pound of fat salt pone in strips into the pot, 
set it on hot coals and fry out the oil; lake out the pork 
aud put in a layer of fish, over that a layer of onions in 
slices, then a layer of fish with siips oi fat sait pork, then 
another layer of onions; aud so.on alternately until’your 
fish is consumed ; mix some flour with as much water as 
will fill the pot, season with black pepper and salt to 
your taste, and boil it for half an hour. Have ready 
some crakers (Philadelphia pilot bread if you can got it) 
soaked in water till they are a little softened, throw them 
into your chowder five minutes before you take it up. 
Serve in a tureen. 

To Boil Bacon. —Wash it clean and put it on in cold 
water; if too salt, change the water; keep plenty of 
water in the pot until it is tender. Pork, balrl, and 
bacon should bo skinned as soon as taken from the pot, 
and ornamented with ground pepper put on in spots at 
regular intervals. The bones should bo removed from 
pork and bacon, after it is boiled, but not from ham ; 
horseradish, or catsups and mustard, should bo on the 
table for relishes. 

Pepperpot.— Cut in small pieces three pounds of tripe, 
put it on to boil in as much water as will cover it, allow¬ 
ing a teaspoonful of salt to every quart of water. Let it 
boil three hours, then have ready four calves’ feet, which 
have been dressed with the tripo, and add as much water 
as will cover them ; also three onions sliced, and a small 
bunch of sweet herb.s chopped fine. Half an hour before 


the pepperpot is done add four potatoes cut in pieces; when 
these aj-e tender add two ounces of butter rolled in flour, 
and season the soup highly with Cayenne pepper. Make 
some dumplings of flour aud butter and a little water— 
drop them into the soup; when the vegetables are suf¬ 
ficiently soft, serve it. The calvcs’-feet may be served 
with drawn butter. Any kind of spice may be added. 
If allspice or cloves are used, the grains should be put 
iu whole. 

Scrapple. —Take eight pounds of scraps of pork, that 
will not do for sausage, boll it in four gallons of water; 
when tender, chop it fine, strain the liquor and pour it 
back into the pot; put in the meat, season it with sage, 
summer savory, salt and peppor to taste, stir in a quart of 
corn meal; after simraeiing a few minutes, thicken it 
with bnckwheat flour very thick ; it requires very little 
cooking after it is thickened, but must be stirred, con¬ 
stantly. 

French Stew op Peas and Bacon.— Cut about one- 
quarter of a pouud of fresh bacon into thin slices; soak it 
on the fire in a stewpan until it is almost done; then put 
about a quart of peas to it, a good bit of butter, a bunch 
of parsley, and two spoonfuls of catsup; simmer on a. 
slow fire and reduce the sauce; take out the parsley and 
serve the rest together. 

HOW TO COOK AND SERVE EGGS. 

Eoos au Beurre Noth. —Heat some butter in a frying- 
pan until it is of a good dark-brown color ; break six or 
eight'eggs into a dish ; season them to be of any particu¬ 
lar flavor desired, and slide tliem gently into the frying- 
pan. When done, turn them carefully into a dish ; pour 
a good tablo.spoonful of strong white-wiuo vinegar into 
the frying-pan, bring it quickly to a boil, pour it upon 
the eggs, and serve a.s hot as possible. 

Eggs aux Fines Herbes. —Boil some eggs for rather 
less than five minutes, then plunge them into cold water, 
and afterwards remove tho shells; arrange the eggs in a 
dish, and pour over them a sauce made as follows: Mix 
two ounces of butter with a little flour, aud put it into a 
stewpan with some finely-shread parsley aud shallot; salt 
aud pepper; warm it up quickly; moisten it with white 
wine, and let it simmer until it has acquired the proper 
consistency. Tho eggs and the sauce should be prepared 
simultaneously, so as to serve the dish hot. 

Eggs Frits.—B reak some eggs into a frying-pan of hot 
friture, and, before the yelks become hard, take them up, 
and serve them upon a good gravy, or on a toast sprinkled 
with ketchup, or with a sauce of any kind. 

Eggs au La it.— With sugar sweeten a pint of milk, and 
flavor it with cinnamon or vanilla; strain, and let the 
milk grow cold. Beat together the yelks of ten eggs and 
the wbite.s of two ; mix with the milk, and strain it into 
a buttered tart-dish; place it over a stewpan of boiling 
water until the composition is well set; strew over it 
some sifted loaf-sugar in powder, and glaze it with a red- 
hot shovel-pan or salamander. This is, in fact, a French 
custard. 

Egg Sandwiches. —Hard boil some very fresh eggs and, 
when cold, cut them into moderately thin slices, and lay 
them between some bread and butter cut as thin as pos¬ 
sible ; season them well with pepper, salt, and nutmeg. 
For picnic parties, or when one is travelling, these sand¬ 
wiches are far preferable to hard-boiled eggs au 'uoturel. 

Eggs and Green Peas. —Put a pint of fresh, tender green 
peas into a pipkin, or covered vegetable-dish; add a good 
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■wineglassful each of olive oil and water; season with 
pepper, salt, and nurraeg. Cover down close, and place 
the dish over a pot of boiling water until the peas are 
done; then make indentations on their surface with a 
spoon. Into each of these break an egg; beat an egg and 
I>our upon the top; and when well set, serve it in the 
dish in which it was dressed. 

Eggs and Sausage. —Cut some slices of Bologna or 
Spanish sausage; toss them in butter or olive oil. Fr 7 
some eggs, trim them nicely, and lay one upon each piece 
of sausage; arrange among them some parsley leaves, 
fried crisp, and serve as hot as possible. 

HOW TO COOK POTATOES. 

French Mashed Potatoes.— After well boiling some 
potatoes in their jackets, peel and mash them with a fork; 
put them i nto a stewpan with some butter and salt, moisten 
them with fresh cream, and let them grow dry while stir¬ 
ring them over the fire; add more cream, and so continue 
for nearly an hour, dish them, and brown them on the 
top with a salamander. Serve directly. 

Potato Croqueiths, a Sweet Dish.— Take some nicely- 
baked potatoes, scoop out the mealy part, and mash it tho¬ 
roughly smooth; press it through a sieve, make it into a 
stiff paste with some cream, butter, orange-flower water, 
powdered loaf-sugar, and raw eggs well beaten; make 
it into croquettes, by rolling portions in sifted bread- 
crums, and dipping them in white of egg whipped to a 
snow; fry them in plenty of lard or fresh butter. 

Potato Pone.— This is a favorite dish in the West 
Indian Islands. Wash, peel, and grate two pounds of 
potatoes; add four ounces each of sugar and butter (or 
beef dripping), melted, one teaspoonful each of salt and 
pepper; mix well together; place it in a baking dish, and 
put it into a brisk oven until it is done, and become nicely 
browned. 

Stuffed Potatoes. —Take five large potatoes, wash and 
peel them, and scoop them out, so as to have them hollow 
from end to end; fill the holes with sausage or force-meat, 
dip the potatoes into dissolved butter, and arrange them 
in a baking dish; put them into a moderately hot oven 
for about thirty or forty minutes. Serve directly they are 
done. They may be accompanied by a sauce or not, ac¬ 
cording to choice. 

PoM.MESbE Terre en Pvramide.—E ither steam or boil 
some very good mealy potatoes, mash them and put them 
into a stewpan, tog^^ther with some butter, a little salt 
and milk; as the mixture becomes stiff add more milk, 
but let it be of the desired consistency to arrange it in the 
form of a pyramid in a buttered dish. Place it in a hot 
oven, or brown it with a salamander and serve. 

Potatoes Fried with Batter,— Nicely wash and pare 
some floury potatoes ; cut each into any form you fancy, 
such as a large lozenge, otc., then thinly .slice them so 
that the pieces may be of a uniform shape; dip them 
into either a sweet or savory batter, fry them in plenty of 
butter, and .serve them quite hot, with either salt or 
pounded loaf-sugar strewn upon them. 

CAKES, PUDDINGS, ETC. 

Apple Pudding. —Eighteen fine sour apples stewed with 
very little water, with half a nutmeg; rasp the yellow rind 
of a lemon, sweeten to taste, and pass the whole through a 
sieve; add, while the pulp is warm, one-quarter of a 
pound of butter, with the juice of the lemon, the beaten 
yelks of four and white of one egg; beat fifteen minutes 
hard ; line a shallow pudding baker with puff paste, set 


it in the oven until baked, pour in the custard, and bake 
half an hour ; while baking, which takes half an hour, 
beat the whites of two eggs stiff, allow a quarter of a 
pound of loaf-sugar, aud beat thoroughly; spread the 
sugar and egg over the top of the custard, aud set it in 
the oven until browned; no sauce is needed, but plain 
cream would be an addition. 

Pe.nnsvlvania Pudding.— One pint of milk, a table¬ 
spoonful of washed rice, half a cup of raisins; sugar to 
the taste, a little salt and nutmeg; mix all together and 
put it in to bake; stir it up after it has skinned over four 
times, mixing up raisins aud rice with the milk each 
time; let It bake until the rice is cooked; serve cold, 
with cream and sugar. 

Bird’s Nest Pudding. —Peel tart apples; take out the 
cores, leaving the apples whole; make a custard of eight 
well-beaten eggs, half a pint of cream, and a pint and a 
half of scalded milk thickened with a heaping table¬ 
spoonful of flour and a littlo salt, but no sugar. Pour It 
over the apples. Bake twenty minutes. When the apples 
are tender the pudding is done. Serve immediately with 
butter and sugar stirred to a cream. 

Cream Pie.—T his is baked like a custard, but to be very 
nice, the edge of the plate should bo layered with puff- 
paste; make a custard of thin cream instead of milk, and 
bako it as a custard. It must be eaten the same day it 
is baked. 

Le.mon Pie. —^The proportions are two lemons, four eggs, 
two tablespoonfuls of melted butter, ten tablespoonfuls of 
loaf-sugar. Grate the yellow rind of the lemon, beat to¬ 
gether the rind, juice, sugar, and the yelks of the eggs 
until very light. Prepare a large tart pie, fill the pie with 
the mixture before baking the paste, and bake until the 
paste is done. Beat the whites stiff, and stir into them 
little by little one-fourth of a pound of sugar ; spread it 
over the top, aud bake a light brown. 

Boston Cake. —One pound of sugar, and half a pound 
of butter stirred together, three eggs beat lightly, one 
glass of wine, half a pint of milk, mixed with the wine, 
and an even teaspo<$uful of soda sifted with a pound of 
flour; bako iu a rather quick oven. 

German Ladies’ Fingers. —Beat one hour the yelks of 
five eggs with half a pound of sugar ; add half a pound 
of blanched almonds pounded fine, the yellow part of one 
lemon grated. Mix well, add half a pound of flour very 
gradually. Roll out the paste, and cut it in strips the 
length and size of the fore-finger; beat lightly the whiles 
of two eggs, aud wet the fingers. 

Pepper Nuts. —Half a pound of loaf-sugar and throe 
eggs; beat together half an hour. Pound two ounces of 
blanched almonds very fine, chop an ounce of citron as 
fine as possible, grate in the yellow rind of a lemon, add 
cinnamon, nutmeg, aud a quarter of a teaspoonful of 
black pepper, half a teaspoouful of cloves, and seven aud 
a half ounces of flour. Measure and .shape the dough in 
a teaspoon, and bake in a moderate oven. They are very 
nice. 

Children’s Loaf Cake. —Five cups of dough, two of 
sugar, one of butter, caraway .seed ground, and two eggs. 
Line pans with buttered paper, aud bake as soon as light; 
use homemade yeast. 

Washington Cake.— Three-fourths of a pound of butter, 
and the same of sugar worked to a cream, five eggs well 
beaten, nutmeg and cinnamon ; one pound of sifted flour, 
one gill of wine, a half teaspoonful of soda di.ssolved in 
one gill of cream, one pound of currants or raisins. Bake 
in a moderately quick oven. 
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MANUFACTURE OF PINE APPLE AND POTATO 
CHEESES. 

The Netherlanders supply the market with what is popu¬ 
larly kuowu as “piue-apple” cheese. Very excelleut 
cheese it is, too—this Dutch piue-apple—keeping iu all 
climates capitally, and always commanding ready sale at 
good prices. This is the Ilollander's formula for mak¬ 
ing Edam or pine-apple cheese. It is simple enough, and 
the Holland “ pine apples” may just as easily ho made iu 
America, wherever four or five cows are kept, as it is iu 
the Netherlands. 

The fresh sweet milk is curdled with muriatic acid or 
spirits of salt, and the curd cut and chopped aud mani¬ 
pulated iu the most thorough manner iu order to expel 
every particle of whey. The curd is then soaked iu a 
brine of sufficient strength to float an egg for an hour. 
The brine is then worked out, and the curd subjected to a 
heavy pressure in iron moulds, that give the pine-apple 
form to the cheese. After from four to five hours’ pressing 
the cheese is taken from the form and anointed with soft 
butter, having as much lino salt worked into it as it will 
hold. Thus finished up they set singly iu rows on shelves 
in a cool, airy place, aud with a month’s curing are in a 
fit condition to send abroad, and will keep for years in 
any climate. 

The largest of these Dutch cheeses never exceed four 
aud a half pounds weight, to make one of which requires 
about six gallons of milk. So at any farmhouse, where 
thr»e or four cows only are kept, an Edam cheese may bo 
made every day without interfering with other duties, 
and the aggregate for a year would make a very respect¬ 
able increase of income. 

In Saxony the smaller farmers manufacture very pala¬ 
table cheese from the milk of a single cow by the addition 
of potatoes. The potatoes are boiled until perfectly 
cooked, then mashed, and to four pounds of potatoes one 
quart of thick sour milk is added, with salt enough to 
season, and the mass kneaded as thoroughly as bread 
dough. In four days it receives another vigorous knead¬ 
ing, aud is divided into balls of three' to five pounds 
weight, pressed with the hand as compact as possible into 
small baskets, and dried, in summer, in the shade; in 
winter, by the fire or stove. When thoroughly dry, the 
cheese is put into tin cans, sealed up, and set by for use 
in a cool, dry place. 

CONTRIBUTED RECEIPTS. 

IxDiA Pickle,— Quarter of a pound of ginger, half an 
ounce of ground cloves, half an ounce of chillies, four 
ounces of black pepper, two of ground allspice, four of 
coarse salt, two of garlic, two of eschalots, quarter of a 
. pouud of mustard-.secd, aud a small piece of alum, all put 
into two gallons of pure cider or white wine vinegar, 
and boiled half an hour. Mix half a pound of mustard 
aud quarter of a pound of tannin, smooth with a little 
vinegar, and add to the above pickle. Let it just come to 
a boil, then pour into a deep jar. Put into thi.s pickle 
all vegetables as they come in their season, being careful 
to have them well dried. Let them remain in the pickle 
three 'weeks, then bottle for use. Thi.s will keep perfectly 
good three years, and is the best mixed pickle I have 
ever used. 

Salad Dre-ssinq without Oil.— Take the yelks of two 
fresh eggs boiled hard, mash them in a plate with a silver 
fork, and a saltspoonful of salt and two spoonfuls of mus¬ 
tard ; rub the whole well together. Add by degrees three 
spoonfuls of fresh cream and two of good vinegar, stirring 
all the time until quite smooth. 
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Molly’s Cake.— Four eggs, three cups of flour, two of 
sugar, one of sweet milk, half a pound of butter, one tea- 
spoonful cream of tartar, half a teaspoonful of soda. Some 
flavoring extract. 

Ginger Bre.a.d. —One cup of molasses, one of sugar, one 
of milk, three eggs, four cups of flour, one small cup of 
butter, two teaspoonfuls of cx’eam of tartar, one of soda, 
ginger, aud cloves. 

Suet Pudding.— One pint of sweet milk, one cup of sour 
milk, four eggs, one cup of sugar, two cups of chipped 
suet, one teaspoonful of soda, a piece of butter the size of 
a small egg, raisins or currants, or dried fruit, flour to 
make a stiff batter. Boil three hours. Liquid sauce. 

A LADY sends us the following. "We are not re.sponsible 
for its efficacy:— 

A Nice, Economical Hair Wash: Black Tea.— If you 
want to have a good head of liair, never apply to cosme¬ 
tics ; use nothing else to clean it but strong, cold black 
tea. Rub it into the roots every evening before going to 
bed, with a little sponge, and every morning do the 
same. I generally use it, and recommend it to all ladie.s 
desirous of having a voluminous head of hair. 

Cheap Way to Clean Straw Hats. —Pounded sulphur, 
cold water, one brush. Make a paste of pounded sulphur 
and cold water ; wet the hat or bonnet, aud cover it with 
the paste till you do not see the straw. Rub hard. Hang 
the hat up to dry. When dry, brush the sulphur off with 
a brush till the sti^yjr gets beautifully white. This method 
is easier than the sulphur bleachiug-box, and can be done 
very quickly. I recommend it, for I have tried it many 
times. 

3HSCELLANEOUS. 

Curled Butter. —Tie a strong cloth by two of the cor¬ 
ners to an iron hook in the wall; make a knot with the 
other two ends so that a stick might pass through. Put 
the butter into the cloth; twist it tightly over a dish, into 
which the butter will fall through the knot, so forming 
small and pretty little strings. The butter may then be 
garnished with parsley, if to serve with a cheese course; 
or it may bo sent to table plain for breakfast in an orna¬ 
mental dish. Squirted butter for garni.shiug hams, salad.s, 
eggs, etc., is made by forming a piece of stiff paper in the 
shape of a cornet, and squeezing the butter in fine strings 
from the hole at the bottom. Scooped butter is made by 
dipping a teaspoon or scooper in warm water, and then 
scooping tho butter quickly and thin. In warm weather, 
it would not be necessary to heat the spoon. 

Ink Stains.—T o take out ink from a morocco-covered 
table, rub it with a flannel and soap, not very wet, and 
then polish it up with a dry, soft cloth or flannel. Ink 
stains can bo also removed from a walnut-wood table by 
putting a few drops of spirits of nitre in a teaspoonful of 
water, and touching the spot marked with the ink by a 
feather dipped in the mixture. As soon as tho ink stains 
disappear immediately rub over the spot with a small bit 
of linen wetted in cold water, or there will be a white 
mark not easily to bo effaced remaining. 

A GOOD way of cleaning oil-cloth is to sponge it well 
with skim milk, as it brightens it and preserves the color. 

To CLEAN cloth from claret stains put Tx in boiling milk 
as soon as possible after the claret is siiilt. The part of 
the cloth which is stained must not be put in water before 
it is dipped in the milk, or the stain will not come out. 

To clean vials, put them iu cold water with ashes, aud 
boil them. 









QUESTIONS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

Among these questions the most important are those re¬ 
garding the liberal education of women through public 
appropriations ; the professions and offices that shall be 
open to them when qualified; and the last new notion— 
“Shall women have the right of suffrage?” 

We have had many applications for counsel and infor¬ 
mation on this last subject. Our half million of readers 
have a right to expect that the Lady’s Book will not be 
silent on a question that concerns the women of America 
far more than those of England, although the following 
note refers only to the latter:— 

“To THE EniTRKSS OF THE LaDY’S BoOK. 

“Dear Madam: I would like to draw your attention 
to a speech lately made in the British Parliament by J. 
Stuart Mill. Your interest in all that pertains to woman 
would find much to reflect upon in the speech itself, for 
the proof of progress which it gives. Not that I, or you, 
I fancy, agree in the main question of Mr. Mill—that of 
bringing women to the polls—but the view he takes of 
the depression the sex suflfers in Great Britain from one¬ 
sided laws is something novel, coming from John Bull, 
and bespeaks an awakening in the mind of that heavy 
old gentleman. The rea.soning of the orator in favor of 
education and mental development in woman is clear and 
admirable. If you would exercise your excellent taste in 
making extracts from the speech, I think the readers of 
the Lady’s Book would be in.structed and interested. 

“With much respect”— 

We have read the speech of Mr. Mill, and, as we think 
our readers will be gratified and instructed by knowing 
the history of this remarkable movement in England, we 
will give a sketch of it and extracts from the discussion 
id Parliament. 

THE QUESTION OF WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN ENGLAND. 

I From au article in the Westminster Resiiew for last 
January, we condense the following statements and argu¬ 
ments; In June of last year, 1866, a petition was pre¬ 
sented to the House of Commons by J. Stuart Mill, setting 
forth that the possession of property carries with il in 
England the right to vote in the election of representatives 
in Parliament, that the exclusion from this right of wo¬ 
men holding property is, therefore, anomalous ; and that 
the petitioners pray that the representation of house¬ 
holders may be provided for without distinction of sex. 
This paper was signed by fifteen hundred women house¬ 
holders, and was known as the Ladies’ Petition. 

After showing that these fifteen hundred must repre¬ 
sent a considerable proportion of their class, the reviewer 
supports the petition thus: The reque.st is grounded on 
the principles of the Constitution. In England property 
is the basis of representatiou, and women as such are not 
dmqualifled for government, as is shown by their holding 
the sovereignty. If, therefore, their sex does not debar 
them from the higher, it should not from the lower privi¬ 
leges of political life, when those privileges depend upon 
conditions, such as the possession of property, which they 
actually tulfil. The onus of proving their unfitness is 
thereby thrown iu|pn those who would exclude them. 
The only other crasses who own property, yet cannot 
vote, are minors, idiots, lunatics, and criminals; but the 
legal position of these classes has nothing in common 
with that of women. Women have all the responsibili¬ 
ties and all the privileges of property except that of 
voting'. They are liable for debts, can enter into con- 
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tracts, can purchase, alienate, and devise, sue and be 
sued. But minors, idiots, and criminals can do none of 
these things. They cannot deal with their possessions as 
they will; they merely hold the right to the possession 
of property at some future time when they shall have 
become different from what they now are, along with the 
right to transfer it to their heirs. Why should women, 
who differ from them in every legal incident besides, be 
classed with them as non-voters ? 

The reviewer attributes the historical origin of this 
anomaly to the unsettled state of society in the earlier 
period of English constitutional history. Women could 
not theh administer their own property, and did not, 
therefore, share in the political privileges conferred by it. 
But as the reason for the exception has ceased, the excep¬ 
tion should cease with it. 

The common objections to the proposed extension are 
then combated. That the possession of a vote would ex¬ 
pose women to improper coercion from their relations; 
that it would do the country no good, that it would do it 
harm ; that it would harden and debase a womanly na¬ 
ture, are all denied and argued against. But we need not 
follow the details; enough has been said to show that the 
Englishwoman’s claim is founded upon that fundamental 
principle of the British Constitution which associates the 
right of suffrage with the possession of property; and 
would consequently fall to the ground in America, where 
no such principle is recognized. 
******* * 

On the 26th of last May the Bill was before Parliament, 
and Mr. Mill made his great speech in support of “ Wo¬ 
man Suffrage.” His arguments were ingenious and pun¬ 
gent; his sentiments noble, and evidently in unison with 
his reason as well as with his feelings. Ho set forth the 
injustice of English legislation in regard to women, and 
scathingly rebuked the meanness of the nobility and 
gentry of England, who seem to care nothing for the 
wrongs of the weaker .«5ex, whilst the women of their own 
order and their own families are secured, by special con¬ 
tract and legislation, in the pos.<<ession of rights and 
immunities never yet awarded by law or custom to the 
nation. 

ARE THE WOMEN OF ENGLAND EDUCATED ? 

“It must be considered whether women as women had 
not their grievances, and whether that law and those 
practices which the law could reach treated women in 
every respect as favorably as men. Well, was that the 
case as to education, for example? It was continually 
said that the education of mothers was the mo.*;! impori- 
aiit part of the education of tho country, because they 
educated the men. But was much importance really at- 
taclied to their education—were there many fathers who 
cared as much or were willing to expend a.s much for the 
good education of their daughters as of their sous ? Where 
were the universities or the public schools, where the 
schools of any high description, for women ? It was said 
that girls were best educated at homo. Well, where were 
the training schools for governe.s.<?es? What had become 
of the endowments which tho bounty of our forefathers 
established for the instruction, not of hoys alone, but of 
boys and girls indiscriminately? He was informed by 
one of the highest authorities on the subject, that in the 
majority of the deeds of endowment the provision was for 
education generally, and not specially for boys. One 
great endowment—Christ Church Hospital—was designed 
expres.sly for both, but what was the fact? Why, that 
establishment maintained and educated 1100 boys and 
only 26 girls.” 
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ARK THE YOUNG WOMKN PROTECTED ? 

“Then, when girls had attained womanhood, how did 
it fare with that large and increasing portion of the sex 
who, though sprung from the educated classes, had not 
inherited a provision, and not having obtained one by 
marriage, or disdaining to marry merely for a provision, 
depended on their exertions for support? Hardly any 
single decent educated occupation, save one, was open to 
them. They were either governesses or nothing. A fact 
had recently occuiTed which was worthy of commemora¬ 
tion. A young lady, Miss Garrett, from no pressure of 
neces.sity, but from an honorable desire to find scope for 
her activity in alleviating the sufferings of her follow- 
creatures, applied herself to the study of medicine. Hav¬ 
ing duly qualified herself, she, with an energy and 
perseverance which could not be too highly prai-sed, 
knocked successively at every one of the doors through 
which, in this country, a student could pass into medical 
practice. Having found every other door fast shut, she at 
last discovered one which had been accidentally left ajar. 
The Society of Apothecaries, it appeared, bad forgotten to 
shut out those who they never thought would attempt to 
come in, and through that narrow entry this young lady 
obtained admission into the medical profession. But so 
objectionable did it appear to this learned body that wo¬ 
men should bo permitted to be the medical attendants 
even of women, that the narrow wicket which Miss Gar¬ 
rett found open had been closed after her, and no second 
Miss Garrett was to be suflered to pass through it. Thi.s 
was instar oinniitm. As soon as even women became 
capable of successfully competing with men in any.career, 
that career, if it be lucrative or honorable, Wii.s closed 
against them.” 

LADIES AS ARTISTS. 

“A short time ago women could be associates of the 
Eoyal Academy; but they were distinguishing them¬ 
selves, they were taking so honorable a rank in their art, 
that this privilege too had been taken away from them-. 
That was the kind of care taken of women by the men 
who so faithfully represent them. That was the treat¬ 
ment to which unmarried women were subject.” 

MARRIED WOMEN UNDER ENGLISH LAW. 

“And then as to the married women, they, it might be 
said, were not concerned in the amendment which he had 
moved, but it did not concern many who had been mar¬ 
ried as well as others who would bo married. By the 
common law of England, everything that a woman had 
belonged absolutely to her husband, who might tear it 
from her, spend the last penny of it in debauchery, leav¬ 
ing her to maintain by her labor herself and her children, 
and if by heroic exertion she earned enough to put by 
anything for their future support, unless she was judi¬ 
cially separated from him, he could pounce upon her sav¬ 
ings and leave her penniless. Such cases wore of very 
common occurrence. (Hear, hear!) If men were besotted 
enough to think such things right, there would be some 
excuse for them. But they know better. The richer 
clas.ses had found a way of exempting their own daugh¬ 
ters from this iniquitous state of the law. By the con¬ 
trivance of marriage settlements they could make in each 
case a private law for themselves, and they always did 
so. Why was not that justice provided for the daughters 
of the poor which they took good care should be done to 
their own daughters?” 

FAMILY LIFE IN ENGLAND. 

“They were not living in Arcadia, but as they had been 
lately reminded, in/ace Romuli, and in that region work¬ 
men needed other protection than that of their masters, 
and women than that of their men. He should like to see 
a return laid before that House of the number of women 
who were annually beaten, kicked, or trodden to death 
by their male protectors; he should like that account to 
contain in au opposite column a return of the sentences 
passed in those cases in which the dastardly criminal did 
not get off altogether, and in a third column a compara¬ 
tive view of the amount of property, the unlawful taking 
of which had in the same session or assizes, by the same 
judges, been thought worthy of the .same degree of pun¬ 
ishment. They would thus obtain an arithmetical esti¬ 
mate of the value set by a male legislature and male 
tribunals upon the murder of a woman by habitual tor¬ 
ture often prolonged for years, which, if there be any 
shame in man, should make him hang his head. (Cheers.) 
Beforeit was contended that women did not suffer in their 
interests specially as women by not being represented.” 

In jhort, it is the monstrous evils of injustice, in many 
forms, done to woman, shaming the manhood of English¬ 


men, and making that nation of Christian men seem little 
better than Pagans in their e.stimate of the dignity and 
honor of womanhood, that moved Mr. Mill to seek a 
remedy in women suffrage. This clause in his Bill was 
rejected on division by a vote of 196 to 78. 

That more than one-fourth of the members of Parlia¬ 
ment voted in favor of such a measure shows that this 
movement is doing good by awakening the minds of men 
to the.se great questions of woman’s destiny and duties. 
Still it is clear that even Mr. Mill does not yet apprehend 
the “divinity that doth hedge” womanhood and doth 
make man’s companion God’s moral agent on earth to 
help her husband and sons in their spiritual nature; 
therefore, woman’s help'to man in political governments 
must come through her wise influences that fit men to 
govern themselves and the world. These truths we shall 
show in our next number. 

A PHOTOGRAPH OF TRUE WEDDED LIFE. 

“Dinner is over. It is well nigh midnight; only a 
single light still sparkles through the autumnal trees 
of the park. It leads us to the pleasant villa near the 
prince’s kitchen-garden. Count Bismark is still awake ; 
but he is no longer the gay talker, the amiable, witty 
companion, such as we have seen him at dinner. In the 
dead of night he is again Prime Minister. 

He who has come to Rugen to repose from his toils, sits 
at a desk covered with papers ; his right hand is closed, 
his face looks almost gloomy, the thoughtful brow is 
clouded ; the ii-on count is at work. He reflects long and 
profoundly, and then he dictates a dispatch. 

But where is his private secretary to write what ho 
dictates? 

The Prime Minister has not taken a private secretary, 
nor any of the officers of his department with him to 
Rugen, but at a side-table, with a lamp, sits a lady, mod¬ 
est, plainly dre.ssed, her brow beaming with intelligence. 
She quickly writes what the minister dictates to her. 

“We know this lady. We had learned already to e.steem 
her, now we admire her. The Countess Bi.smark is not 
only the loving-wife to him, an excellent nurse to him in 
sickness, a devoted mother to their children—she is, be¬ 
sides, the iron count’s faithful, indefatigable assistant in 
his graver toils.” 

Would the Countess Bismark, at the polls, form a pic¬ 
ture of woman in her perfection of honor, usefulness, and 
happiness, as she does in the sketch before us? 

THE DOCTRESS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 

America is the land of promise and progress for woman 
in her true sphere of usefulness. While Old England has 
but one woman’s name honored with the title of M. D. 
(Mistress of Medicine), and she, poor Miss Garrett! had to 
steal through an apothecary’s back door into the profes¬ 
sion, Young America has three medical colleges char¬ 
tered for women, and more than two hundred have 
graduated and are now in successful practice in our 
republic. » 

We do not sustain this progress in medical knowledge 
for the honors it brings to the daughters of America, but 
for the enlarged opportunitie.s it affords for their duties. 
We consider that midwifery is God’s mini.stering angel to 
suffering motherhood, and that it should be confided to 
women for the good of humanity. 

It is in England and the northern and noddle portion 
of the United States that man-midwifery chiefly prevails. 
Yet it is but about ninety years since it was first ventured 
upon in America. It cannot long continue, now that 
public attention is called to the subject, and it is found 
that, in nine-tenths of the world, feminine physicians for 
their own sex are, and ever have been, employed .suc¬ 
cessfully, and that there is actually less feebleness among 
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■vroineu in those countries than in our own, ■where con- 
fituutioual ill health in the mothers is fast making us a 
nation of invalids. This is not directly the fault of the 
regular phy.sicians, perhaps, but results, indirectly, from 
the increased ignorance of women respecting their own 
diseases and those of their children, since the practice has 
been monopolized by men. This ignorance leads people 
of bo til sexes often to employ quacks and resort to poison¬ 
ous nostrums. 

Ignorance and mystery always induce superstition, and 
the false is then worshipped for the true. Why else do wo 
see, in this city of Philadelphia, the boasted seat of medi¬ 
cal science, whore six colleges for the regular training of 
doctors are located, that quackery lifts its head like a 
second tower of Babel, and stearn-eugiues are driving 
onward the manufacture of pills and potions, as though 
these were to support the nation? The inventors and 
preparers of these medicines win the confidence of the peo¬ 
ple from the regular physician, and gain wealth while 
he studies in vain—because he has kept his art in con¬ 
cealment, particularly from woman, who is the real con¬ 
servator of health, as of home. 

The study of medicine belongs to woman’s department 
of knowledge; its practice is in harmony with the duties 
of mother and nurse, which she must fulfil. It is not go¬ 
ing out of her sphere to prescribe for the sick; she must 
do this by the fireside, the bedside, in the “inner cham¬ 
ber,’’ where her true place is. It is man who is there out 
of his sphere. And now let the effort be to give all wo¬ 
men that knowledge of the laws of health and of their 
own frames which will lead them to improve the modes 
of training children and preserve them from the need of 
medical treatment. 

Then, wlion real diseases occurred, and danger was 
apprehended, the most worthy and eminent physicians 
would bo employed, trusted, honored. Quackery would 
be swept away as superstitious notions are when the 
people are enlightened, and the learned professor of 
medicine would no longer bo eclipsed by every pretender 
who can prepare a pill and pay for a puff. 

At any rate, we trust that the American faculty will 
not show such mean-spirited persecution towards the 
women of our land, who seek to qualify themselves for 
the profession which our Creator manifestly intended 
should be in the care of women, as the English physicians 
have displayed in their treatment of Miss Garrett! In 
our free country the good doctress will be sustained. We 
need one such accomplished lady practitioner and medi¬ 
cal adviser for every thousand inhabitants—at present wo 
have not three hundred! Here is an opportunity for pe¬ 
titioners to legislatures, and philanthropists. We want 
endowed medical colleges for women; every facility, 
every encouragement should be given to the daughters of 
America for the study of the healing art. It will become 
one of the most honorable professions for educated single 
women, and, as we trust, quite supersede the notion of 
placing them in the political arena of life. 

THE women’s medical COLLEGE OP PENNSYLVANIA, 
which we alluded to in our Table last month, shows, in 
the “Annual Announcement,’’ that at the last session 
there were in all forty-four students and ten graduates. 
This college is now in a prn.sperous condition, and can 
give good opportunities to its students. The faculty- 
seven professors, four ladies and three gentlemen—com¬ 
prise names distinguished for worth and ability in their 
several departments. We Gommeud this college to young 
ladies who are seeking a place of medical education. 


MOTHERS. 

“Twelve or fifteen years ago,” says ex-Govemor 
Briggs, “ I left Washington three or four weeks in the 
spring. While at home, I possessed myself of the letters 
of Mr. Adams’s mother, and read them with exceeding 
interest. I remember an expression in one of the letters 
addressed to her son, while yet a boy t-welve years of age, 
in Europe. Says she: ‘ I would rather see*you hiid in 
your grave than you should grow up a profane and grace¬ 
less boy. ’ 

“ After returning to Washington, I went over and said 
to Mr. Adams, ‘ I have found who made you!’ 

“ ‘ What do you mean ?’ said he. 

“I replied, ‘1 have been reading the letters of your 
mother.’ 

“ If I had spoken that dear name to some little boy who 
had been for weeks away from his dear mother, his eyes 
could not have flashed more brightly or his face glowed 
more quickly than did the eye and face of that venerable 
old man when I pronounced the name of his mother. He 
stood up in his peculiar manner, and emphatically said, 
‘Yes, Mr. Briggs, all that is good in me I owe to my 
mother.’ 

“Oh! what a testimony was that from this venerable 
man to his mother, who had in his remembrance all the 
stages of his manhood, ‘All that is good in me I ow’e to 
my mother!’ Mothers, think of this when your bright¬ 
eyed little boy is about. Mothers make the first impres¬ 
sions upon their children, and these arc last to be effiiced.” 

“ All that is good in me I owe to my mother. ” So good 
men say, and yet when did these men as legislators over 
make woman s education a subject of public interest by 
providing for it as liberally as they do for the education 
of men ? Does not the feminine mind need culture of the 
l>est kind as surely as the masculine ? 


ONE WORD. 

One word, one little word 
She whispered low. 

As by the river side 
Softly we go. 

One word, one little word, 

Tremulous, sweet, 

Thrills my heart, making it 
Wildly to beat! 

One word, one answering word; 

Clouds backward roll, 

That have for weary mouths 
Shrouded my soul. 

One word—hope, blossoms spring. 

Fears die away— 

Radiantly, joyously, 

Comes*in the day ! Mittie Hall. 

The Authoress of Adam Bede.— Miss Mary Ann Evans 
who!5e nom de 2:>h(me is “ George Eliot,” is the daughter 
of a dissenting minister in the North of England— she was 
born in 1S20. Her first literary work was a translation 
of Strauss’s “ Life of .Tesus after this she was joint editor 
of the Westmhister Heview for a time; then she published 
in Blackwood's Magazine., her “Scenes of Clerical Life ’’ 
which were much admired. She next sent forth her won¬ 
derful work—“Adam Bede”-which established her repu¬ 
tation as a noveli.st. She is said to be one of the best 
ed.ucated women among the British authores-ses; she has 
a familiar knowledge of modern languages, and is well 
instructed in the classics and mathematics. This superior 
culture gives her feminine genius its remarkable breadth 
as well as power. Miss Evans and Miss Browning are 
illustrations of the wise excellence which woman’s mind 
may attain, if it only has suitable cultivation. 


NOTES AND NOTICES. 

Woman’s Fame.—I t is the nature of feminine genius 
that its services are called forth by moral motives; its ex¬ 
ercise, with few exceptions, has for its object the promo¬ 
tion of goodness, of purity, of piety. In truth, there is no 
enduring fame for a woman that is not based on the moral 
and intellectual elevation of those over whom she has in¬ 
fluence. 


“I DO solemnly aver,” says Miss Muloch, having seen 
more than one generation of young girhi grow up to wo- 
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nta uhood, “ that the fairest and best specimens of our sex 
that I have ever known have been among those who have 
never gone to school, or scarcely ever had a regular go¬ 
verness.” ^ 

They were educated by their mothers and fathers, and 
by themselves. 

What Lutfier Loved. —Luther would work at his desk 
for days together, without going out; but when fatigued, 
and the ideas began to stagnate, ho took his guitar with 
him to the porch, and there executed some musical fan¬ 
tasy (for he was a skilful musician), when the ideas would 
flow upon him as fresh as flowers after a surninor’s rain. 
Music was his invariable solace at such times. Indeed, 
Luther did not hesitate to say, that after theology, music 
was the lirst of arts. “ Music,” said he, ” is the art of tho 
prophets; it is the only other art which, like theology, 
can calm the agitation of the soul, and put the devil to 
flight.” Next to music, if not before it, Luther loved 
children and flowers. That great gnarled man had a 
heart as tender as a woman’s. 


Mediocrity. —“We are often tempted to believe, in tho 
great influx of small talents which now deluges us, that 
if half the books written and pictures painted, were made 
into one great bonfire, it would be their shortest, easiest, 
and most certain way of illuminating the world.” 


What Fenklox Said.— People are artful because they 
have something to conceal, and do not dare to appear 
what they are. It the world is deceived respecting some 
solitary action, it is not so respecting tho whole life. 
Truth always peeps out at some place; sooner or later wo 
pass for what e are. 


Divorces i.v Vermont.— “ The bill making habitual 
drunkenne.ss a suftlcient cause for divorce, has passed the 
Vermont Legislature, 13 to 11, with an amendment re¬ 
quiring that the drunkenness must be of two years’ dura¬ 
tion, previous to the finding of the libel.” 

Christ’s law of marriage has no precept or principle 
that sustains this law ; and if the woman, when she mar¬ 
ried, knew that the mau was intemperate, idle, or what 
is called “a fiist man,” we do not see what right she has 
to a divorce at all. 


Mrs. B. has had her article returned in its stamped en¬ 
velope. 


HINTS ABOUT HEALTH. 

DANCING AS AN EXERCISE FOR GIRLS. 

“ It is manifestly true that amiisements, with proper 
limitations, recreations and relaxation, are positively ne¬ 
cessary for the preservation of our health. Cheerfulness, 
not frivolity, hopefulness and gonial temper, are all 
favorable to physical development, and consequently 
tend to prevent the attacks of disease. lu the language 
of the Scriptures, ‘ A merry heart doeth good like a medi¬ 
cine, but a broken spirit drieth the bones.’ This language 
is verified in our everyday observations, as we see so 
many who are able to ‘laugh and grow fat,’ so many 
cheerful countenances combined with healthful bodies, 
and so many, whose fretfulness and moroseness are un¬ 
dermining the constitution, and whose physical ills are, 
increasing their ill-nature—a two-edged sword, fearfully* 
cutting in both directions. 

“ But while it is true that amusements are, or ought to 
be, favorable to the health of the body, it is as true that 
they are often abused, and perhaps on tho whole are pro¬ 
ductive of more evil than of good, produce more sickness 
than health. This results from the fact that they are 
sought, not always because they are naturally favorable 
to health, but lor tho sake of the hilarity, frivolity, aud 
fun which they afford. 

“ The dance, for example, which in our own parlors, 
with no injurious appendages, if it could remain subject 
to proper parental restraint, might bo safely encouraged, 
probably under the present circurastances'is among the 
most fruitful causes of pulmonary consumption and some 
other forms of disease among the victims of the ball-room. 
It IS unfortunate for those who resort to tho dance ‘for 
exercise,’ as many claim, that it is practised at a time 
when rest, not exercise, is needed, at the close of the labors 
of the day, and continued till a late hour, often varying 
from midnight till the dawn of day. Instead of healthful 


exercise it often becomes violent exertion, crushing effort 
sulliciout to impair, if not utterly destroy tho strongest 
constitutions. Added to improper hours, violent exer¬ 
tion, the impure air of such rooms, where so many are 
assembled for that length of time, with a temperature too 
high even for moderate exercise, warmed aud vitiated by 
many contaminating breaths, it is not strange that many 
‘ a head whirls, as a legitimate result of breathing such im¬ 
pure air, even when ardent spirits, so usual on such occa¬ 
sions, are not used, or that the ‘blood rushes to the 
head.’ c.iuses a violent headache. 

“Again, the greatest injury results from irregularity 
of such sports, in addition to unnecessary violence. The 
necessary amount ot exerci.se each day, instead of violent 
aud prolonged effort occasionally, would be not only safe, 
but promotive of health and vigor. Daily exercise and 
development of the muscles are as necessary to tho vigor 
of the body as a regular supply of food for the stomach. 
Such exercise is always adapted to tho promotion of 
health, while too much or too little alike producedebility. 

“Let it be distinctly understood that amusements are 
by no means di.sapproved, but regarded as favorable to 
physical development. It is only when they are adopted 
inorely cw amusements, merely to secure present excite¬ 
ment, with no reference to judgmeiut, when tho system 
is overtasked, tho muscles violently called into action, that 
injury is inflicted. That labor or amusement best adapted 
to call into activity all of the muscles of the body, allow¬ 
ing not only sufiicicut exercise but suflicient rest at proper 
times, is tho best—always promotivo of health and phy- 
sicial pleasure. While many young women have too 
little of this kind, it is certain that they are injured by 
violent amusements, indulged in at improper times and 
under unfavorable circumstances.”—X>r. J. II. Ilaniferd. 

To Our Correspondents. —We must beg your indul¬ 
gence this month, not being able to examine our manu¬ 
scripts. Next mouth we hope to make our report. 


fiterEr]! Sotifts. 


From Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia:— 

THE POSTHUMOUS PAPERS OP THE PICKWICK 
CLUB. By Charles Dickens. With illustrations. The 
happy result of tho famous “Dickens Controversy,” ori¬ 
ginating in an alleged false statement of Mr. Dickens 
concerning the pecuniary advantages accruing to him 
from the publication of his works in this country, ha,s 
been a resolution on the part of tho Messrs. Peterson to 
offer to the public a cheaper edition of these works than 
ever before. Hence tho “People’s Edition” embracing 
Dickens’ complete works, each volume complete in itself, 
elegantly printed aud bound, aud sold at $1 50 a volume. 

Peterson & Brother have just made a very large reduc¬ 
tion iu the price of all their various editions of Dickens’ 
Works, of which they issue twenty-three different com¬ 
plete editions. Their edition known as the “Duodecimo 
Illustrated Edition,” which is printed on tho finest paper, 
from large, clear typo, that all can read, and each book 
being complete in two volumes, tho whole containing 
near six hundred full page illustratious, printed on tinted 
paper, from designs by Cruikshank, Phiz, Browne, Ma- 
clise, McLenan, arid other artists, aud which has hereto¬ 
fore sold at $2 a volume, has been reduced to $1 50 a 
volume, making it tho best aud cheapest illustrated edi¬ 
tion published in the world. 

BLEAK HOUSE. By Charles Dickens, With thirty- 
seven original illustrations, from designs by H. K. 
Browne. Author’s American Edition, Those who desire 
to possess Dickens’ works have now an excellent oppor¬ 
tunity to suit themselves, from among tho numerous edi¬ 
tions now offered to the public. Tho edition to which the 
book before us belongs is a handsome octavo, and possesses 
tho further advantage of offering each story complete in 
one volume. 
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From Ltppincott & Co., Philadelphia;— 

CHAMBERS’ ENCYCLOPEDIA. Parts 120 and 121. A 
Dictionary of Universal Knowledge for the People, on 
the Basis of the latest editions of the German Conver- 
sationes Lexicon. With wood engravings and maps. 
Will soon he completed. Price 25 cents a miraber. 

HARPER’S PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE GREAT 
REBELLION. Nos. 17, 18, 19, 20, We have received 
four numbers of this magnificent enterprise of the Messrs. 
Harpers. The beauty of the engraving and the wealth 
of matter make this the cheapest record published. 

From Harper & Brotiiers, New York, through Lippix- 
COTT & Co., and Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia:— 
HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. By 
John William Draper, M. D., LL. D. Professor of Chem¬ 
istry and Physiology in the University of New York; 
author of “A History of the Intellectual Development of 
Europe,” etc. In three volume.s. Vol. I. This book 
aims not to be partisan, but rather philosophical in its 
character. Those who have read Mr. Draper’s “ History 
of the Intellectual Development of Europe,” can form 
an adequate idea of what they will meet in the present 
volume, as it is modelled on the same plan, as far as is 
compatible with the differeut subjects treated and the dif¬ 
ferent historical circumstances of tho two continents. The 
idea of such a history of tho United States first occurred to 
him while preparing the aforementioned work; and even 
before his task was begun, plenty of fresh and interest¬ 
ing material was added by the breaking out, continua¬ 
tion, and suppression of the rebellion. The book is in 
no manner a literal “history,” as might be inferred f/om 
its title. On the contrary, facts are only reverted to in so 
far as they ajro needed in illustration of his theories. The 
author has sought to discover and point out the primary 
causes of our recent political troubles, tracing them to 
climate, races, etc., and even to the most remote circum¬ 
stances and events that have had any bearing upon tho set¬ 
tlement and political and social development of America. 
The present volume, though only one-third of the contem¬ 
plated work, is yet complete in itself. 

THE LAST CHRONICLE OF BARSET. By Anthony 
Trollope, author of “ Tho Small House at Allington,” etc. 
Those who have read the chronicles of Barset, beginning 
with the “\^ardcn,” will be delighted to meet both old 
and new friends in this tho last volume from Mr. Trol¬ 
lope’s pen. “The Last Chronicle” is in reality a sequel 
to “ The Small House at Allington,” and gives further 
particulars concerning Lily Dale, and in what manner 
ran the course of Johnny Earno’s love. It has, moreover, 
a story of its own, full of absorbing interest. As Mr. 
Trollope assures us this is certainly the last time he shall 
tell us of tho people and events in Barset, it is with real 
regret that we bid farewell to Lady Lufton, tho Archdea¬ 
con, and others, whom wo have met so often in the pages 
of his novels that they seem almost like veritable ac¬ 
quaintances. 

BENCH AND BAR. A Complete Digest of the Wit, 
Humor, Asperities, anil Amenities of the Law. By L. J. 
Bigelow, Counsellor-at-Law. With portraits and illus¬ 
tration!?. This, as its title indicates, is a collection of 
humorous and witty anecdotes relating to tho bench and 
bar, gathered from all sources, English and American, of 
early and recent date. It is exceedingly amusing. 

THACKERAY’S LECTURES.' The English Humorists, 
The Four Georges. Complete in one volume. Tho second 
volume of a fine edition of Thackeray’s works, clearly 
printed, illustrated, and handsomely bound. These well- 


known “ lectures” need, at this day, no comment from the 
reviewer. 

COLLEGE LIFE: Its Theory and Practice. By Rev. 
Stephen Olin, D. D., LL. D., Late President of the Wes¬ 
leyan University. These lectures, among the late.st of 
Dr. din’s addresses to the young men under his care, 
embody his views in relation to mental and moral cul¬ 
ture, and their suggestions, and counsels deserve the 
attention and consideration of every student in the land. 
His advice is plain and practical, and touches on every 
subject which can concern an academic life, 

RAYMOND’S HEROINE. A Novel. A moderately in¬ 
teresting novel, with an unexceptional moral, with its 
due proportion of tragedy, mystery, and love. 

MR. WYNYARD’S WARD. Jl Nmel. By Holme Lee, 
author of “Sylvan Holt’s Daughter,” etc. A pleasant 
English story, by a well-known and well-appreciated 
author, which will repay perusal. 

THE BANKRUPT LAW. With Orders and Forms. 
An Act to establish a uniform system of Bankruptcy 
throughout the United States. With general orders and 
the forms of proceeding in bankruptcy, as promulgated 
by the Supremo Court of the United States. 

From D. Appleton & Co., New York, through D. Ash- 
mead, Philadelphia:— 

HENRY VIII. AND HIS COURT; or, Catharine Parr. 
All Historical Novel. By L. Muhlbach, author of “Frede¬ 
rick the Great and his Court,” etc. From the German by 
Rev. H. N, Pierce, D. D. No ouo knows better than this 
author how to sugar-coat the pill of history. Out of bald 
facts, she weaves the most eutertaining romances, all the 
more entertaining, because they are not barely founded 
on truth, but are intrinsically and unquestionably true, 
save in the mere superficial adornments of conversation 
and trivial incident. “Henry VIII. and His Court” 
treats of the close of the life of the “merrie monarch,” 
and of his last, most fortunate, but, perhaps, no less un¬ 
happy spouse. The picture of the time.s, of the struggle 
between the old and the newly-established religion, and 
the struggles for mastery of the adherents of each, ia 
perfect. 

LOUISA OF PRUSSIA and her Times. An Historical 
Novel. By L. Mlihlbach, author of “Joseph II. and his 
Court,” etc. Translated from tho German by F. Jordan. 
This, the latest translated work of Madame Mlihlbach, 
relates the occurrences at a Gorman court, at a time the 
most exciting and historically interesting that modern 
Europe has known—when the first Napoleon was in the 
height of his military career. Like all her historical 
novels, it is a perfect picture of the people and the times. 
THE CULTURE DEMANDED BY" MODERN LIFE; A 
* Series cf Addresses and. Arguments on the Claims of 
Scieirtifio Education. With an Introduction on Mental 
Discipline in Education by E. D. Youmans. This is not 
a book proceeding from a single pen, but is a collection 
of lectures or essays on different subjects, yet all pertain¬ 
ing to the single general subject of mental cultui'e. Thus 
we have the studies of physics, botany, zoology, education 
of the j udgment, development of scientific ideas, and others 
equally interesting treated respectively by Professors Tyn¬ 
dall, Henfrey, Huxley, Dr. Faraday, Professor Liebig, and 
other gentlemen of repute. , 

CHRISTIANITY AND ITS CONFLICTS, Ancient and 
Modern. By E. B. Maroy, A. M. Mr. Jlarcy, in view of 
the growing skepticism and infidelity in the world, has 
felt himself justified in explaining and defending Chris¬ 
tianity from a Roman Catholic stand-point. He reviews 
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the early history of the church, and enters into a detailed 
account of the doctriuos taught by its Divine Founder, 
aud after an exposition of the doctrines of the present 
Koman Catholic Church, he dwells upon the “ fruits of the 
Eefonnation in Europe” and of “ Puritanism in America,” 
referring to their political and moral as well as religious 
effects. He is convinced that the world is bordering on 
a period similar to that of Greek and Roman paganism, 
when religion and morality were alike unknown; aud 
that the only hope of salvation lies in the union of Chris- 
teudom under one church aud one theological creed. 

APPLETONHAND-BOOK OP AMERICAN TRAVEL. 
The Northei'n Tour. By Edward H. Hall. This is a guide 
through all the northern and western States, claiming to 
point out all objects of importance and interest. A brief 
examination of its pages discovers, besides much that is 
really valuable to the traveller, many errors aud omissions 
hardly excusable in a work claiming all that it does. 

From M. Doolady, New York, through G. W. Pitcher, 
Philadelphia:— 

THE HISTORY OF PENDENNIS. By William Make¬ 
peace Thackeray. With il lustrations by the author. The 
successor Ticknor’s “Diamond Dickens” has suggested 
to Mr. Doolady that a publication of a similar edition of 
Thackeray's works might meet with equal favor. It is a 
happy thought; e.specially as we believe there has been 
no complete uniform edition of Thackeray published in 
t'nis country. The initial volume before us is very neat 
in style, printed in fine type, and bound in green and 
gold. 

From G. W. Carleton & Co., Now York, through Pe¬ 
terson & BROTfiER.s, Philadelphia;— 

ARTEMUS WARD IN LONDON, and other Papers. 
With comic illustrations by J. H. Howard. The third 
and last of Arteraus Ward’s comic books ; it contains the 
series of papers written for Punch, the number of which 
was abbreviated by Mr. Browne’s untimely death, together 
with various miscellaneous productions, all more or less 
in a humorous vein. Mr. Charles F. Browne was an 
American humorist of well-earned and steadily increas¬ 
ing reputation. His wit, though deep, often sarcastic, 
was never broad; while it was ever provocative of 
mirth, it never treated lightly of sacred things, or was of 
a character to bring a blush to the cheek of modesty. 

From Lkypoldt & Holt, New York, through Lippin- 
COTT & Co., Philadelphia;— 

THE MAN WITH THE BROKEN EAR. Translated 
from the French of Edmond About. By Henry Holt. A 
most entertaining book ; the chief feature of which “ is a 
very humorous, though philosophical, illustration of the 
fact that when a man dies, he will bo apt to find it more 
comfortable to remain dead, than to return to life fifty 
years after his demise.” The character of the colonel of 
the first Napoleon’s time is exceedingly well drawn, and 
is placed in striking contrast with tho French soldiers of 
the present day. 

FATHERS AND SONS. A Novel. By Ivan SerghoU- 
vitch Tiirgenef. Translated from the Russian, with tho 
approval of the author, by Eugene Schuyler, Ph. D. This 
book created quite a sensation in Russia at the time of its 
first appeai’ance, .and, from the very abuse it received, 
became more successful than any other Russian publica¬ 
tion. As its title indicates, it is a picture of two success¬ 
ive generations. “Each generation found the picture of 
the other very life-like, but their own very badly drawn. 


The fathers protested, and the sons were enraged to see 
themselves personified in the positive Bazarof.” 

CO-OPERATIVE STORES. Their History, Organiza¬ 
tion, and Management. Based on tho recent German 
work of Eugene Richter. With annotations and amend-* 
ments rendering the work specially adapted for use in 
the United States. These co-operative stores have been 
tested, and found highly satisfactory in Europe; and it is 
suggested that they might provo equally so in this coun¬ 
try. By their means a large number of small capitalists 
would find a profitable investment for their funds, added 
to which would bo an opportunity to make their own 
purchases at cost price, thus saving to themselves the 
retailer’s profit. 

From Roberts Brothers, Boston, through Lippincott 
& Co., Philadelphia; — 

A l^AINTER’S CAMP. By Philip Gilbert Hamerton. 
To the general reader this book presents interesting de¬ 
scriptions of scenery in England, Scotland, and France, 
varied by amusing incidents of travel. But it is to the 
painter this book will prove most valuablo. Its hints 
regarding sketching from nature should not bo passed 
unregarded. If every artist, who really wishes to make 
his summers of use by veritable sketching, instead of 
turning them into holiday, sauntering around lakes, and 
rivers, and over mountains, with an occasional sketch as 
an excuse for an otherwise hardly justifiable idleness, 
would adopt tho plan of Mr. Hamerton’s portable hut, he 
would find that at a comparatively trilling expense, much 
time would be saved, and greater comfort be secured to 
him. 

From A. Williams & Co., Boston;— 

GEYELIN’S POULTRY BREEDING. In a Commercial 
Point of View. With a preface by Charles L. Flint, 
Secretary of Massachusetts'State Board of Agriculture. 
The plan hero laid down for poultry breeding is one that 
has been tried successfully in France, and is now in satis¬ 
factory operation in tho National Poultry Company, 
Bromley, Kent. Wo have examined tho work carefully ; 
and argue that it promises very fairly. But from our 
own experience as a poultry raiser, we find it is not safe 
to depend too much on estimates. Besides an estimate 
that might be perfectly correct in England, would, from 
the difference in prices in fowls, eggs, and grain, be 
totally unreliable in this country. Tho profitableness of 
the poultry business is, however, an open question just 
now; and in the agricultural and other papers, is calling 
forth a great mauy opinions both pro and con. 

REVIEWS, PAjMPHLETS, ETC. 

From Leonard Scott & •Company, New York;— 

THE NORTH BRITISH REVIEW; June, 1S67. Tho 
Rewiew opens with a well-writlen article upon Dar¬ 
win’s theory of tlio Origin of Species. Tho paper on Fa- 
cetice shows strikingly how ancient is the origin of mauy 
of our best witticisms. The articles headed “A Dutch 
Political Novel,” and “M. Prevost-Paradol,” are well 
worth reading. 

From Hon. Matthew Vassar ;— 

CATALOGUE OF VASSAR COLLEGE for 1S66-7. We 
have spoken too often of this institution to make a long 
notice necessary now. It goes on prospering and to. 
prosper. This catalogue shows a total attendance of .3S6-. 
students. The prospectus should be read by all who. 
have daughters to educate. 
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SEPTEMBER, 1S67. 

“A Rustic Scene” is the title of our steel plate. “We 
ask particular attentiou to this plate. It-s artistic merit is 
of the very highest order. The expression of the faces 
in the different figures shows that happiness dwells in 
that country home. 

Our colored Fashion-plate always speaks for itself. 

The next pic-ture is one of our beautiful tinted fancy 
.slippers. There will be found no difficulty in working 
from it. This pattern, in the stores, would cost four times 
the price of the Book. 

Divided Attention. A handsome wood-cut. 

We commence this mouth our usual fall styles of sacks 
for ladies. There are eight different models. Also new 
bonnets; an evening toilet for a young lady: a Breton 
paletot; an African basque; the Eulalie jacket, etc. 

Our fancy work-department contains the u.sual variety. 
A complete alphabet for marking; a drum-box for but¬ 
tons, etc.; needle-book; crochet slipper; money-bag pen¬ 
wiper; instructions in tatting; patterns in point ru-sse: 
fancy necklace; fancy end for a collar; game-bag, and 
embroidery patterns. 

The literary department of the Book is made up from 
new and old contributors, who have enriched its pages 
with some very excellent stories. 

To Authors. —We again repeat that a letter must ac¬ 
company every MS., and the same number of stamps in- 
clo.sed for its return, if rejected, as it takes to pay the 
postage to us. We will not be responsible for the return 
of any MS. unless these rules are complied with. 

3I0UNTAIX House, Cuesson Springs, on the summit of 
the Alleghany Mountaiu.s, is now open for the reception 
of guests. Since last season many additional improve¬ 
ments have been made. A baud has been engaged for the 
season. Fine livery is in attendance. Excursion tickets 
are issued by the Pennsylvania Railroad, good during the 
season ; all through trains stop. For further information 
address Geo. W. Mullin, Cresson Springs, Penna. 

The Logan House, at Altoona, is also another desirable 
situation on the same railroad. An opportunity, and one 
well worth the journey, may here be obtained of seeing 
the works of tho Pennsylvania Railroad at this place. 
They are wonderful! Get our good friend, Mr. Williams, 
to take you through. Tho host of tho Logan is attentive 
and obliging. 

Booth's Mansion House at Mauch Chunk is another 
very delightful place. The ride on the switch-back rail¬ 
road is a new sensation. 

Terry, the greatest ladies’ man in Hew York, has 
opened a branch at No. 19 Union Square, which is tho 
handsomest establishment in the country ; but he does 
not give up his time-honored fashionable establishment 
at 409 Broadway. We publish, on the cover, an exterior 
and interior view of the new place in Union Square, the 
most fashionable locality in New York. The stylo of 
goods in both establi-shments are the finest in the country. 
He lias sent us some fall fashions which were rather late 
for the usual place, but they will be welcome anywhere 
to those who want the very latest styles. Persons in tho 
country may address J. R. Terry at either place, and may 
rest assured that their communications will bo promptly 
attended to by one of the most obliging men in the trade. 
Furs and childrens’ hats are his specialties. 


At this point of development, the instrument was taken 
up by Messrs. Mason & Ha.mlin, who have covered it with 
improvements, and rendered it one of the mos^t pleasing 
musical instruments in the possession of mankind. When 
we remarked above, that the American Piano was the 
best in the world, wo only expressed the opinion of 
others ; but now that we assert tho superiority of the 
A.merican Carinet Organ over similar instruments made 
in Loudon and Paris, we are communicating knowledge 
of our own. 

Indeed, the superiority is so marked that it is apparent 
to tho merest tyro in music. During the year 1S66, the 
number of these insstruraonts produced in the United States 
by tho twenty-five manufacturers was about fifteen thou¬ 
sand, which were sold for one million six hundred thou¬ 
sand -tlollars, or a little more than one hundred dollars 
each. Messr.«. Mason & H.vmlin, who manufacture one- 
fourth of tho whole number, produce thirty-five kinds, 
varying in power, compass, and decoration, and in price 
from seventy-five-dollars to twelve hundred. 

In tho new towns of tho great West, tho Cabinet Organ 
is usually the first instrument of music to arrive, and, oi 
late years, it takes its place with the piano in the fashion¬ 
able drawing-rooms of tho Atlantic States. — Atlantic 
Monthly for July. 

The Turkish Sult. 4N has pre-seoted Eugenie with a 
solid gold model of the imperial kiosk. The surrounding 
trees in green enamel, the river fiowiug past in brilliants, 
and the tower rubies. The toy is worth $500,000. 

The principal sultana is about to present the empress 
with a coflee set enriched with diamonds and rubies. A 
few such presents would help Louis to pay some of the 
expenses of his building. 

Cozzen’s West Point Hotel. —This favorite spot of tl>e 
Highlands is now open to tho public. The .situation is 
superb. Going up or coming down the river, the hotel 
stands conspicuous on one of the most prominent spots on 
the Hudson. The views from the hotel are beautiful. 
The house is so built that almost every room in it gives 
you a view either up or down the river. From the porch 
you do not, except in one spot, have the Hudson broadly 
before you, but you catch glimpses through the trees, art¬ 
fully trimmed away for this object. The house is admi¬ 
rably conducted. The mantle of the father having grace¬ 
fully descended to the sons, who most worthily represent 
him. The piazza, extending areund three sides of the 
building, gives a most excellent promenade. Your atten¬ 
tion is constantly engaged by the panorama before you. 
■Steamboats, sailing vessels, tugs, barges, and the view 
caught between tho trees of the night boats going up with 
their variegated lights is truly enchanting. The rides 
and walks are various and interesting. Fort Putnam, Old 
Crow’s Nest, and the Indian Falls, etc. The close prox¬ 
imity to the Point, where the cadets are camped out and 
drill morning and evening, renders a summer’s residence 
at this delightful spot much to be desired. Cottages near 
and attached to the hotel are to let. 

A VERY sensible woman, who is going to Europe, de¬ 
sires that when her husband’s name and her own are 

published in the list of passengers, it shall bo “Mr.- 

and wife, not lady, for he goes abroad with his own law¬ 
ful wife, and nobody else.” 

She is correct. Mistakes might occur. On a certain 
occasion a bishop’s better half applied for admittance 
to a place of which a woman was in charge. She was 
refused. “Not let me in!” said the indignant woman; 
“Why. I am the bishop’s lady!” “I couldn’t let you in, 
ma’am, if you were the bishop’s wife,” was tho reply. 
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OUR MUSICAL COLUMN. 

Uolloioay's Musical Monthly for September. — The 
nsual variety and quantity of music, prepared by the 
best composers in this country, is given in the current 
number, the prominent feature being a beautiful ballad, 
That Golden Lock of Hair, written expressly for the 
Monthly, and sung nightly at Carucross & Dixoy’s opera 
house. This one song, when published in sheet form, will 
cost the price of the number of the Monthly containing it. 
Other music is given, including an easy arrangement of 
the fine old air of Kobin Adair, etc. All this music is 
published from engraved plates, and the numbers are of 
the regular sheet music size, handsomely embellished 
with pictorial and engraved titles. Price of single num¬ 
bers 40 cents. One year’s subscription, $4 in advance; 
or two copies $7. The June, July, August, and Septem¬ 
ber numbers will be sent as samples free of postage on 
receipt of .$1 50. Orders can now bo promptly filled by 
return mail. Address J. Starr Holloway, Publisher Musi¬ 
cal Monthly, Box Post Office, Philadelphia. In no other 
way can the Monthly bo obtained. 

Nevj Sheet Music.—'Root & Cady, Chicago, publi.sh a 
fine collection of new songs and ballads, including. Lot 
Us Forget the Past, by Baker, 30 cents. Lend a Kind 
Helping Hand to the Poor, 35. We’ll Have to Get the 
Stylo, comic song, 30. Sally Ann’s Away, very good 
comic song by Spoons, 30. Since the Bay I Signed the 
Pledge, temperance song and chorus, 30. Lasiiod to the 
Mast,.fine patriotic song and chorus, sung by the Hutchin- 
sons, 40. Parting Song, by Ilennig, 30. We’re Waiting 
for Father, song and chorus, 30. 1 ’m Queen of the Night, 
pretty song for a good voice and good accompauyist, 40. 
Boom for One More, 30. A Curious Circumstance, 35. My 
Angel Spirit Bride, 30. Floating on the Lake, for a good 
voice and accompauyist, 40. Wo are Travelling on To¬ 
gether, 30. 

Also, Eistori Schottische, by Kidder, 30. Picnic Waltz, 
by Otto Lob, 40. Eippling Bill Polka, of medium diffi¬ 
culty, 30. Gen. Sherman’s Grand Atlanta March, spirited 
and good, 30. Snowdrop Schotti.sche, 30. Also Grand 
Waltz for the Guitar by Hewitt, 30. 

The following are all good piano pieces ; Entrainante, 
by Ascher, for a good player, 50. Snowflakes, by Brinley 
Bichards, with beautiful illustrated title-page, 50. Blue 
Bells of Scotland Fantasie, for a good player; the best 
arrangement of this fine old melody, 11 pages, 75. La 
Fleur dll Soir Polka Mazourka by Talexy, 40. Nearer, My 
God, to Thee, beautiful Transcription by Brinley Bichards, 
•40. Allegro Marziale, from the fine opera, Crispino o la 
Comare, 30. Biverside Grand March for four hands, 20. 
The Tete-ii-T2te, lively and popular piece for four hands, 
35 cents. Bells of Abberdovy, by Brinley Bichards, 40. 
Christmas Chimes, same, 40. Floating on the Wind, 
same, 35. 

Also, Why was I Looking Out? beautiful song sung by 
Parepa, and elegantly illustrated, 35. Take Back the 
Heart, another of the Parepa songs, illustrated, 35. 
Sunny Bays, beautiful song and chorus by Coralie Bell, 
one of the best ballad composers in this country, 30. 
Lillie Clare, and Speak My Name in Your Home, Nellie, 
by same, each 30. There’s a Joy for the Heart, bj^ titew- 
art, author of the favorite songs Bown by the Whispering 
Sea, Not Lost Forever, etc., each 30. All Bay Long, by 
the late Stephen C. Foster, 30. For Ever and For Ever, by 
author of Bock Beside the Sea, elegantly illustrated, a 
beautiful soug, 40. When We are Married, flue comic 
duet by Glover, .35. 

Address orders as above, to J. Stark Holloway. 


We are constantly in receipt of MSS. accompanied by 
very long letters stating the trouble that the writers are 
in, how they want money, how many are depending 
upon them for support, how great their losses have been 
recently, etc. etc. The upshot of the matter being that 
wo should pay money for an article not worth publishing. 
Again, another will say, “This is my first attempt at 
story writing; please send me what you think it is 
worth.” We can soon ascertain, by reading a page or 
two, that it is a first attempt; but the following remarks 
from Harper explain our views fully:— 

“What is an editor’s duty? To provide such a repast 
of reading for those who buy his magazine as shall please 
them and tempt them to come again. But what have the 
private circumstances of the writers to do with the inte¬ 
rest of the articles they may send ? If you inclose a great 
epic or a perfect lyric to the editor of this magazine, what 
is it to him or the reader that you are short or tall, poor 
or rich, maid or bachelor, widowed or married? Would 
you have him accept contributious because the authors 
had neuralgia, or fever and ague, or the measles, or be¬ 
cause they were utterly destitute and exhausted? Tln-se 
are the best reasons in the world for sending them doctors 
and medicines, or money and wine-whey. But how can 
such sufi'ering make their stories desirable for the maga¬ 
zine, unless they weave their griefs into story or song 
with such eloquence and power that they command the 
world? The acceptance of an article by an editor is nei¬ 
ther a favor nor a charity. He does not accept it to gratify 
a friend, nor to comfort a toothache, but to make lii's 
paper or his magazine more attractive to the public. 
Therefore it merely embarrasses and plains him to confde 
to him the details of your private life. Whenever yon 
send an article to an editor, it is only necessary to say, 
‘Sir, I inclose a story called the Cat with Fourteen Kit¬ 
tens. My address is Tiupot, Walrussia.’ ” 

The English papers are making great complaints of the 
Queen. “A drawing-room” was lately held by one of 
her daughters, and the attendance was so small that it 
was all over in a couple of hours. They also complain 
that Prince Christian, the husband of oneof her daughters, 
should bo such a favorite of the Queen, he already hav¬ 
ing a wife and children in the little place in Germany he 
came from. They do not think it proper that a moral 
queen should be so gracious with a bigamist. 

A MUSICAL author being asked if ho had composed any¬ 
thing lately, replied, “My last work was a composition 
with my creditors.” 

The Great American Tea Company’s Store. — The 
Great American Tea Company opened#their new and 
magnificent store on Saturday night, at No. 133 Grand 
Street. The store was literally run down with customers, 
and thronged until the hour of closing. We regard the 
opening of this new establishment in our midst as a pub¬ 
lic benefit. The company has such a thorough organiza¬ 
tion, po.ssesses such unrivalled facilities for purchasing 
cheaply, and deals in such enormous quantities of tea 
and coffee, that they can well afford to undersell any 
other dealers in the country, and yet make a good profit. 
Precisely the same tea that is sold elsewhere for $1 50 
can bo had of them for .$], and good judges pronounce it 
even superior. Wo suppose that hereafter the “GREAT 
AMERICAN TEA COMPANY” will monopolize the busi¬ 
ness of this place, as the other dealers appear to be too 
antiquated and old-fogyish even to make their places of 
business known to the public. The company, on the other 
hand, knowing that they can sell a better article at a third 
or a half cheaper than anybody else, are bound to spread 
the information abroad, and the tremendous business 
which is done at their New York warehouses, at their 
Western Bistrict branch, and now at their Eastern Dis¬ 
trict establishmnnt. shows what enterprise will effect.— 
Brooklyn, E. J)., Daily Times. 
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THE PUBLIC LEDGER. 

A GRAND banquet was given at the Continental Hotel 
in this city on the 20th of June by Geo.'W. Childs, E.sq., 
to commemorate the completion of the splendid building 
S )uth West corner of Chestnut and Sixth Sts., opposite the 
office of Godey’s Lady Book:— 

The building is one of the largest printing house.'' in 
the Union, and is constructed in the shape of the letter E, 
and is located on the corner of Sixth and Chestnut Streets, 
eighty-four feet on Chestnut Street, one hundred and 
sixty-five feet on Sixth, and one hundred and sixteen feet 
on the southern end portion of Chestnut Street. Every 
portion of the Ledger establishment is complete with re¬ 
gard to light, heating, ventilation, and other comforts. 
The office and editorial rooms are furni.shed splendidly. 
The composing room is on the upper floor, which, by aid 
of a Mansard roof, has a height of twenty-one feet, and is 
twenty-three by one hundred and twenty-seven feet. The 
main entrance i.s ornamented by a sculptured coat of 
arms of Peun.sylvania, and over the doorway at the cor¬ 
ner of the streets is a pedestal sustaining a statue of 
Franklin. In his right hand is a lightning rod. At the 
base of the pedestal are public drinking fountains. The 
press-i’oom is a model one, having ninety-one hundred 
and eighty-three feet of space, and a height of over twenty- 
three feet. The room contains thi-ee Hoe’s presses. 

The banquet was as brilliant as if the genius of Aladdin 
had called it into existence. The elaborateness of the 
preparations must have been exceeding. The “bills of 
fare” were printed upon white satin; a splendid baud of 
musicians discoursed operatic airs during the continuance 
of the feast, and the banqueting hall was decorated in 
such manner as wc have never yet seen banqueting hall 
decorated before. Pictures in the Loudon Illustrated 
Kews have given us an idea of banqueting chambers in 
palaces and baronial castles; but not one of them gives 
us au adequate idea of the spectacle that met our vision 
in the grand dining-hall of the Continental. 

The chief in charge must have had au arduous ta.sk. 
The entire room was filled with table.s, seating seven 
hundred people, and there was not one vacant chair. 
The walls of the hall were decorated especially for the 
occasion by Jlr. Walraven, with the American colors, by 
patriotic emblems, by medallions, and by various insig¬ 
nia representing the interests of the Union. 

So elaborately decorated tables are very rarely, if ever, 
seen. In front of the post of honor, in the material of the 
confectionery made at the Continental, and in a form to 
be preserved, was a splendid model of the new Ledger 
building, some feet in dimensions, as valuable as it was 
perfect. At intervals all down the long lines of tables, 
interspersed with corresponding ornaments, stood beauti¬ 
ful emblematic designs in the same material. Commerce, 
navigation, art, science, the army and navy, were the 
subjects represented. 

The Old Msennerchors were present, and varied the en¬ 
tertainment by the same music that, in competition with 
other mu.sicial societies, has won for them, time and 
again, medals and banners almost innumerable. 

The most comspicuous persons of this city and from 
neighboring place.s were present. Editors, governors, 
members of congress, mayors, and generals wore in de¬ 
lightful profusion. Harmony, as well as Blayor Mc- 
Michael, pro.';ided ; and everything wont oflT (including 
the wines and eatables) charmingly. Speeches were 
made by Mayor McMichacl, of Philadelphia, General 
IMoade, Joseph R. Chandler, Charles Gilpin, Wm. V. Mc¬ 
Kean, Theodore Cuyler, Judge Kelley, of Philadelphia, 


Mayor HoATman, of New York, Mons. Du Chailln the 
great African traveller, General Walbridgc, General Robe¬ 
son, of New Jersey, Joseph J. Stewart, of Baltimore, and 
others. 

^he crowning glory took place on the Fourth of July, 
when Mr. Childs gave a dinner to all the i>ersons in his 
employ, and also to those engaged on the building. The 
carrier boys were not forgotten ; a separate table was pre¬ 
pared for them, and a jolly lot they were. We wish 
that our space would permit us to give the whole of these 
proceedings, as we approve of giving the artisans a good 
dinner. We have done it twice. Mr. Childs being una¬ 
voidably absent, the indefatigable, untiring, able, and effi¬ 
cient manager of the Ledi/er establishment, W. V. McKean, 
Esq., presided. Speeches were made, and excellent ones 
they wore. One of the greatest compliments to the lib¬ 
erality and charitable disposition of Sir. Childs occurred 
in the speech of Col. Mucklc, the cashier, who said: 
“Hero is another proof of his kind disposition: During 
the two years of Mr. Childs’ pi*oprietorship I have dis¬ 
pensed more money ia charity than was giving during my 
twenty-three years connection with the former adminis¬ 
tration.” The company parted, after having toasted Mr. 
Childs, with cheers upon cheers. The noble press-room 
seated about six hundred guests, and even with this 
number the whole of the room was not occupied. Some 
idea may be formed from this of its immense size. 

Personally, we thank Mr. Childs for the erection of 
this building. It is a goodly sight to look at. See how 
delightfully we are situated! Old Independence Hall on 
one side, and the magnificent Ledger building on the 
other. We pioneered this neighborhood. First, wo 
moved to Sixth and Chestnut; next came the PresSy 
Seventh and Chestnut; next the BitUetiny Chestnut above 
Sixth; now the Ledger at the opposite corner. 

The following, when one considers the exactions of 
servants at the present day, is not amiss:— 

“Wanted, a general servant in a small family where a 
man is kept. The housework and cooking all done by 
the members of the family. The gentleman of the liouse 
rises early, but prepares breakfast himself. All the wash¬ 
ing is put out, and the kitchen is pi-ovided with every 
comfort and luxury. Cold meat and hash studiously 
avoided. Wages no object to a competent party. Refe¬ 
rences and photographs exchanged.” 

We lately published a request inquii'ing where “ Con¬ 
sistency, thou art a jewel” originated. We cut the fol¬ 
lowing from the Sunday Dispatch of this city:— 

“‘Consistency, thou art a jewel,’ is the refrain to an 
old-fashioned satirical song, published in a miscellany of 
bacchanalian and political ditties in the old country, 
about the commencement of the last century. The con¬ 
clusion of the refrain ran:— 

“ ‘ Then let it pass, upiight’s upright; 

Honesty, thou ’rt a diamond bright; 

Consistency, thou art a jewel.’ ” 


An actress in Paris, receiving a salary of $720, recently 
refused $1200 from another theatre because she would 
have to play old women’s parts. 

Just so. We remember an instance where an actress 
left the theatre because they would not let her play Little 
Pickle in the “Spoiled Child.” “Take a part from mo 
that I have played for sixty years. No, I will leave 
first!” and she did. Little Pickle is a child’s part. 

Poetry. —We never purchase poetry. Wo receive ten 
times more gratis than wo can publish. 
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PARIS ITEMS. 

A GOOD story is told of an American lady who besieged 
the Duke of Bassano (the grand chamberlain) for an invita¬ 
tion to Eugenie’s Monday night reception—the invitations 
to which are very ditllcult to procure, as they are very 
select. The Duke resisted some time; the lady persisted. 
“Oh!” said she, “I will put on all my diamonds, and I 
am sure the Empress will bo glad to see them.” She was 
successful; and made her appearance—and such a display 
of diamonds had never been seen upon one lady—whether 
it was the diamonds or the good nature of the Empress, 
she is a constant attendant on the Monday night recep¬ 
tions. 

Now, we should like to know who was the American 
lady who could thus surprise an Empress with diamonds. 

A Good Jokk. —A comical quarrel, says a Paris contem¬ 
porary, took place the other day on a boulevard. A 
gentleman roughly accosted a working man, and accused 
him of swindling. “You sold me,” he said, “a pomade 
to make my hair grow; see, my head is as smooth as a 
piece of leather.” “Sir,” answered the vendor of the 
ointment, “you wrong me. There are lands where the 
best seed won’t grow. It is not the fault of the seed ; it 
is the soil.” The gentleman did not continue the discus¬ 
sion. , 

The manager of one of the Paris theatres recently re¬ 
quired an ass for a fairy piece. The animal performed 
his part with brilliant success for a fortnight. The thir¬ 
teenth night the milkman failed to bring him. Messen¬ 
gers were sent; he refused to come. At last the manager 
and the authors of the piece went to the milkman to press 
him to bring the ass to the theatre. “No gentlemen,” 
replied the milkman, “I’m not going to let my jackass 
go on the stage again. I did not let father and mother 
know that I had introduced our jackass to public life; 
but. Lord a’ mercy, if everybody in Paris ain’t talking 
about our jackas.s, and all my kinsfolk, even my father- 
in-law and mother-in-law, are reproaching mo for what 
I have done; because, gentlemen, I belong to a respecta¬ 
ble family, and wo have never before had artists in our 
family.” ' 

In Paris a widow of forty-live summers married a young 
man aged eighteen. By her first husband she had a son 
whose age at the time of her second marriage was twenty- 
one. She recently died, and by her will loft her fortune 
to her son and husband. As her husband was not of ago, 
her son was appointed his guardian. 

A NEW whim of the ladies is reported from Paris. The 
alabaster brow and snowy neck are going out of fashion, 
and in.stead of cosmetics to produce whiteness, ladies are 
now dyeing their skin an olive brown tint, in emulation 
of the beauties of Spain and Mexico. 

Who but a Prenchmau could ever get off the following? 
Here are a couple of items of gossip:— 

The first is from the Court of Assizes. “ A young man 
was put on trial for killing his father. The President 
asked him what was his motive for so atrocious a crime? 
‘I will tell you, Mr. President: I draw this year in the 
conscription, and fearing an unlucky number 1 wanted to 
be the son of a widow.’ ” 

The next is from the Police Court. “The charge was 
tliat the prisoner had appropriated his brother’s sharo in 
an estate. ‘But, Mr. President, my brother was in Cali¬ 
fornia.’ ‘What has that to do with it?’ '•21a foil I 
was perfectly justified in regarding him as a distant 
relative.’ ” 

The third is from the house of no less a person than M. 
Prudhomme. “Ho surprised one of his servants not long 
ago in the act of reading a letter which was not directed 
to him. and exclaimed, indignantly: 'Mats! you are 
committing an act of Vandalism, Jean, if I may venture 
to use the expression.’ ” 

“ Napoleon has requested the artists of Paris not to 
work for the present in the galleries of the Louvre during 
the hours when visitors are admitted. To’ compensate 
them he has given them permission to enter the galleries 
at six in the morning, and to remain until six at night.” 

The above is from one of our exchanges. Wo presume 
that the visitors are allowed to visit from six at night 
until six in the morning. As thei*e is no artificial light 
in the Louvre, it seems to us that it will be diflicult to see 
the pictures. 


An Insect that ls “ Not P.vrticplar.”— While roaches 
partake largely of the common articles of diet in the ship’s 
stores, they also rather like books, clothes, boots, soap, 
and corks. They are also partial to lucifer-matches, and 
consider the edges of razors and amputating-knives deli¬ 
cate eating. As to drink, these animals exhibit the same 
impartiality. Probably they do prefer wines and spirits, 
but they can nevertheless drink beer with relish, and 
even suit themselves to circumstances and imbibe water, 
either pure or mixed with soap ; and if they cannot obtain 
wine, they find in ink a very good substitute. Roaches, 
I should think, were by no means exempt from the nume¬ 
rous ills that flesh is heir to, and must at times, like 
human epicures and gourmands, suffer dreadfully from 
rheums and dyspepsia; for to what else can I attribute 
their extreme partiality for medicine? “Every man his 
own doctor” seems to bo their motto ; and they appear to 
attach no other meaning to the word “surgeon” than 
simply something to eat. I speak by experience. As to 
physic, nothing seems to come wrong to them. If patients 
on shore were only half as fond of pills and draughts, I, 
for one, should never go to sea. As to powders, they in¬ 
variably roll themselves bodily in them; and tinctures 
they sip all day long. Blistering plaster seems a patent 
nostrum, which they take internally ; for they managed 
to use up two ounces of mine in as many weeks, and I 
have no doubt it warmed their iui^idcs. I one night left 
a dozen blue pills carelessly exposed on my little table; 
soon after I had turned in, I observed the box surrounded 
by them, and, being too lazy to get up, I had to submit to 
■ see my pills walked off within a very few minutes by a 
dozen roaches, each one carrying a pill. I politely in¬ 
formed them that there was more than a dose for an adult 
roach in each of these pills; but I rather think they did 
not heed the caution; for the next morning the deck of 
my little cabin was strewed with the dead and dying, 
some exhibiting all the symptoms of an advanced stage of 
mercurial salivation, and some still swallowing little 
morsels of pill, no doubt on the principle similiasimi- 
libus curantur, from which I argue that roaches are 
homocopathists, although, had they adopted the other 
homoeopathic theory first, and taken infinitesimal doses, 
they would then have experienced the full benefit of that 
noble doctrine, and the medicine, while doing them no 
good, would have done them just as little harm. 

THE REASON WHY. 

Some go to church because they ’re made to, 

And some go there because they ’re paid to ; 

Some go to^llirt with frivolous girls, 

And some to show their ribbons and curls. 

Some go to gossip with their neighbors, 

And some as a respite from their labors; 

Some go from an inward sense of duty. 

And some from an outward sense of beauty. 

Some go to show new bonnets and clothes, 

And some to see their friends and beaux ; 

Some go to sing, some go to sleep, 

Some go to gaze, and some to weep. 

But of all this mixed and thronging crowd, 

Who join in the response long and loud— 

How many of their number on a Sabbath day, 

Go there to hear, to heed, and pray ? 

Marion V. Bond. 

Extract from a foreign correspondence touching the 
Grand Exposition:— 

“The German jewelry looks well, even when compared 
with the French, and has the reputation of being of purer 
quality, as it is certainly cheaper in price by ten or fitleen 
per cent. The two chief novelties I remarked were some 
beautiful specimens of brooches made of natural butter¬ 
flies, exquisitely preserved, without the slightest blemish, 
the body of course being artificial, but the wings being 
inclosed so admirably entre deltas glaces, as to make the 
.casing quite imperceptible at a short distance. The effect 
of these ornaments would bo very beautiful if worn in the 
hair, as was very fashionable here a year or two since. 
They are made chiefly at Lu.gauo, by Artaria. Another 
pretty novelty in Swiss jewelry is the mouclie-montre, the 
smallest watch ever yet manufactured, and placed under 
the wings of a beetle, which lift up by a spring to dis¬ 
close the face.” 

A woman named Virtue Innocent has been fined in Lon¬ 
don for using unj ust weights. 
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SUBURBAN RESIDENCE. 


Dbsigned expressly for Oodey's Lady's Book, by U\ag II. Hobbs, ArchUect, Philadelphia. 
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FIRST STORY. 


The above design is very perfect in 
its plan, aud coutains all the re¬ 
quirements for internal com forts, with 
considerable stylishness externally. 

It is of a model which is much used, 
and the beauty will depend upon the 
proportion of its parts and the cor¬ 
rectness of its detail. 

Many mechanics throughout the 
country think that by adopting that 
which they think as beautiful upon 
one house they can transfer to their 
own and have the same elfect. Peo¬ 
ple are continually sacrificing style, 
finish, and proportion of their build¬ 
ings to .save architectural fees. Every 
man, whether builder or not, who 
builds for .sale houses near the city, 
should never think of wasting his 
money by building untasty, heavy, 
and ungainly homes upon his own 
judgment, but always employ an 
architect. I have buildings adjacent 
to Philadelphia that will sell for three times their cost, 
and there aro many that have been built without the aid 
of ai^ architect, that will not realize their cost, with situa¬ 
tions equal in every particular. 

The cost of erecting this building in tho neighborhood 
of Philadelphia, of good frame and nicely finished, would 
be $6,000. 

Drawings and specifications will bo furnished for one 
aud a half per cent, on tho cost of building. Alterations 
will always be made to suit partio.s. One half of this 
amount must be paid when drawings aro ordered; tho 
balance when drawings are completed. 

First Story .—A parlor, 1.3 feet by SO foet 3 inches; B 
hall, 13 feet by 13 feet; C sitting-room, 13 feet by 16 feet 
9 inches; D dining-room, 12 feet by 24 feet 6 inches; E 
kitchen, 11 feet 6 inches by 16 feet; F scullery, 8 feet 9 
inches by 14 feet; G, H, porch. 

Second Stoi'y .—I chamber, 15 feet 10 inches by 11 feet 
8 inches; J chamber, 16 feet 10 inches by 13 feet; K 
chamber, 13 feet 8 inches by 13 feet; L chamber, 12 feet 
by 20 feet; M chamber, 11 feet 3 inches by 16 feet S inches. 

Isaac H. Hobbs, Architect, 

430 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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The Gift of Beauty. —“Beauty does uot supersede all 
other claims on a woman; on the contrary, it should 
draw them forth, as tho sun does the flowers, in order 
that they may bo all so much the more sweetly and 
charmingly fulfilled. For it is wonderful how much 
Beauty exists in the Imagination; how much it covers, 
and outshines, and consecrates, so that a beautiful coun¬ 
tenance alone makes a mortal woman already an angel, 
aud even a hair from her eyelid appears aud is no longer 
a hair but a miracle, like the beautiful woman herself. 
Beauty is only one gift of Nature! only a gift to woman. 
Q’ho woman herself is the being who receives it. But as 
is tho woman, so does she receive, and so does she use 
this Godly gift. Yes, as she is, so becomes, and so ap¬ 
pears also at last, her Beauty!“ 

Postage on the Lady’s Book, according to the late law 
passed last winter: — 

Section 36.—Postage on Godey’s Lady’s Book, 24 cents 
a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quarterly in ad¬ 
vance, at tho Post-ofiice where the Book is received. 

Now.s-dealers may receive their packages at the same 
rates, that is, 2 cents for each copy of the magazine, aud 
may pay sci)arately for each package as received. 
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The following letter was received in the beginning of 
liist year, while we were in preparation for a voyage to 
Europe. A few days since we laid our hands upon it, 
and publish it now. It contains a very strong compli¬ 
ment to the Empress Carlotta, and shows the difference 
in Mexican matters between that time and the present. 

^ CiTV OF Mexico, January 31si, 18G6. 
Mrs. Sarah J. Halk, Editress. 

Dear Maj)A.me: Your very highly appreciated favor 
of one dozen of your inimitable magazines for ladies came 
direct per the Mail Steamship ‘•Manhattan” on the .‘Id 
inst. While your kindness calls for a response, wo an¬ 
swer more to let your readers and yourselves know that 
wo are not so far away from ‘‘home and native land” as 
to forget those comforts and luxuries which have, as the 
LADy's Book, contributed for so many years to our happi¬ 
ness. We believe that the Americail a,nd Mexican News 
Company, of this city, which has only been established 
about six months, aro regular .‘subscribers of.from sixty 
to one hundred copie.s of the Lady’s Book, which arc 
obtained through the American News Company, your 
wholesale agents in New Yo» lc. About one-third of this 
number is taken by American ladies residing in the Capi¬ 
tal and the suburban towns .surrounding the city, and the 
remainder are taken by native Mexicans, who think it 
very cheap at seventy-five cents in gold each number. I 
have heard some of them say that it was a magazine with¬ 
out rival and without equal. There are many hundred of 
the higher class whose families speak and read English 
well, and who are very eager customers for American 
literature, and especially do these fastidious Sonoras and 
Sonoritas seek the Godey’s Lady’s Book. 

You are less credulous than we, if you cannot believe 
that half a thousand copies of the best ladies' magazine 
inthe ioorld are not a necessity here ero the end of tho 
year. There has never been any news company here, 
and, until the establishment of this enterprising house, 
mentioned above, we have never had regular ne'ws from 
the United States. 

The frequent change of governments in this country, 
each change attended by a revolution, has prevented tho 
establishing of mail lines, or any system of mails. Groat 
credit is due Mr. Chas. A. Whitney, of New York, for in¬ 
augurating the American and Mexican Mail Steamship 
Company’s Line of Steamers, which have made such 
regular passages during the last seven months. 

The war that is now being waged in this country is 
not attended with many or frequent fields of blood, and 
the red tide that flows from such struggles of giants as 
you have passed through during tho last four years, is 
unknown here. It is not a sanguinary struggle. Vascil- 
lating and uncertain as the fluctuations of the wintry 
climate in your northern land is tho struggle that is still 
going on here. Out from this decidedly unpopular inter¬ 
vention, only one star has shone out from their dark 
track. The Empress Carlotta is a good and noble wo- 
nian. Educated and refined, she finds worlds of comfort 
in di.spensing charity to these poor, untutored, half civil¬ 
ized, half blackened native Mexicans of the lower class. 
She only, from inhorent nobleness of character and .sym¬ 
metrical bearing, is beloved; but Maximilian wearsj an 
uneasy setting crown. But we did onlv intend a note of 
thanks and a line of information. Excuse the length of 
our digression. Another time we may send vou a por¬ 
trayal of the customs of Mexican ladies. 

Yours, very truly, and with gratitude, 

Mrs. B. E. A. 


‘‘ How aro chickens to-day?” was the inquiry made by 
a lady of a market man. ‘‘ $1 50 per pair,” was the an¬ 
swer. ‘‘Is not that very high?” ‘‘Yes; but there are 
fools enough to pay that price. ” “ You think it too high, 
then, do you?” ‘‘ Yes; but others ask it, and I am bound 
to keep up tho price.” And so it is. Almost every one 
standing in our markets will toll you the same thing; but 
it is a combination, and while they can keop up the prices 
they will. 

Pine-Apples in Paris aro made from turnips, and are 
said to be delicious. The turnips are saturated with au 
api^ropriate syrup, which confectioners know very well 
how to manufacture, and the French lournals say the 
pine-apple ‘‘is destined to become a success.” 

PHILADELPHIA AGEHOT. 

Mrs. Hale is not tho Fashion Editress. Address ‘‘Fash¬ 
ion Editress, caro L. A. Godey, Philadelphia.” 

No order attended to unless the cash accompanies it. 
All persons requiring answers by mail must send a 
post-office stamp ; and for all articles that aro to be sent 
by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return postage. 

Bo particular, when writing, to mention tho town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be made 
out of post-marks. 

Any person making inquiries to be answered in any 
particular number must send their request at least six 
weeks previous to tho date of publication of that number. 
S. G.—Sent ai-ticlo by express Juno 18th. 

D. C.—Sent casket 18th. 

E. N. C.—Sent darning-needles 18th. 

W. W. B.—Sent articles by express ISth. 

U. J. L.—Sent India-rubber gloves and crimpers by ex¬ 
press ISth. 

A. M. P.—Sent yoke, etc., 18th.. 

F. M. McC.—Sent powder 19th, 

Mrs. E. C. W.—Sent articles 19th. 

Miss F. B,—Sent rubber bracelets by express 19th. 

C. M. S.—Sent article 19th. 

Mrs. S. A. H.—Sent bonnet frames 19th. 

Mrs, J, McL.—Sent infant’s wardrobe by express 19th. 
Mrs. W. L. H.—Sent pattern aith. 

Mrs. N. G.—Sent pattern 25th. 

Miss L. S, S.—Sent bonnet by express 25th. 

J. A. T.—Sent article by express 25th. 

Miss A. E. M.—Sent bonnet by express 25th. 

Mrs. I). P. S.—Sent pattern 25th. 

Jl. E, V.'—Sent pattern 25th. 

Mrs. M. D. A.»—Sent pattern 25th. 

M. H.—Sent hair crimpers by express 27th. 

Mrs. C.—Sent articles by M. U. express 27th. 


Eomhix.^? and Remu.?.—T hey have discovered in llome 
the cave in which that very respectable she wolf ro.sided 
that suckled the firm of R. & R. Wonderful discoveries 


Mrs, W. L. D.—Sent pattern July 1st. 

Mrs. L. W. M.—Sent bonnet by Adams’s express 1st. 
Mrs. W. C.—Sent floral jewelry by Hamden’s express 
1st. 


are constantly being made in that venerable old place. 


An ignoramus had been sick, and on recovering was 
told by the doctor that he might take a little animai food. 
‘‘ No, sir,” said he ; ‘‘I took your gruel easy enough, but 
hang me if I can your hay and oats,” 


Banting, the celebrated fat man of Loudon, who re¬ 
duced himself from a mountain of flesh to a tolerably 
sized human being, adopted something like the following 
diet. If found to disagree, it can bo left off': — 

‘‘ Any meat except pork ; any fi.sh except salmon ; any 
vegetable excejit potato; no bread except it is toasted; 
no milk ; no sugar; no ale.” 


C. N. E.—Sent articles by Adams’s express 3d. 

Mrs. C. W.—Sent articles by Adams’s express 6th. 
R. P. M., Jr,—Sent thread by Adams’s express 6th. 
Miss E. E. McC.—Sent stamped handkerchief 6th. 
Mrs. J. M. R.—Sent floral jewelry 10th. 

R. J. W.—Sent articles 12tlu 
J. S.—Sent lead comb 17th. 

Mr.s. J. T. H.—Sent lejid comb 17th. 

Mrs. L. McK.—Sent pattern 17th. 

J. L. W.—Sent hair chain by express 17th. 

Mrs. L. J.—Sent slippers by express 17lh. 

K. M.—Sent curls by express 17th. 

Mrs. J. 0.—Sent articles by express 17th. 
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F. C.—To make baskets or stands for flowers ornamented 
with lir-cones, a frame of wood must first be manufactured 
and painted of the peculiar browu color to match the 
cones, which may then bo nailed and glued upon it ac¬ 
cording to any arrangement or design preferred by the 
worker. A coat of varnish as a finish will improve their 
appearance. 

Cally.—Very great impropriety, and no gerdleman 
would do it; the young lady is equally culpable iu per¬ 
mitting it. 

0. A,—Up to fourteen years are classed children; after 
that, young ladies. 

Miss S.—Supposing your entertainment to be simply an 
evening party, an intimation to this effect must be made 
known on the card of invitation. 

Marie L. G.—^Wash them with oatmeal and glycerine. 

Miss N. n. Howe.—We wrote you to Lyons, Iowa, on 
the 30th of April, and the letter has been returned “Not 
called for.” 

Brownie.—^Paisley shawls are very much worn by 
both old and young ladies. 

Sara.—Answer to first question, yes; second, sheen-yon. 

Amateur.—Moss growing among ferns will never in¬ 
jure them, but, on the contrary, tend to conserve that 
moisture so congenial to ferns, and much improve the 
appearance of the fernery. Some people rightly take 
much pains to induce mosses to grow in their ferneries, 
and many mosses are well worthy that attention, being as 
beautiful as any ferns. 

Mr.s. J.—rVisits of ceremony must be necessarily short. 

A Wife.—Never let your husband have cause to com¬ 
plain that you are more agreeable abroad than at home. 

Mary T.—-Artificial manners, and such as spring from 
good taste and refinement, can never be mistaken ; they 
difi'er as widely as gold and tinsel. 

Jane E.—We admire them in their proper place. 


Jfiuljiffits. 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSOEIBERS. 

Having had frequent applications for the purchase of 
jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a distance, the 
Editress of the Fashion Department will hereafter execute 
commissions for any who may desire it, with the charge 
of a small percentage for the time and research required. 
Spring and autumn bonnets, materials for dresses, jewel¬ 
ry eiTvelopes, hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, 
mantillas, and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to 
economy as well as taste; and boxes or packages forwarded 
by express to any part of the country. For the last, dis¬ 
tinct directions must bo given. 

Orders, accompanied hy checks for the proposed expen¬ 
diture, to he addressed to the care of L. A. Godey, Esq. 

No order will he attended to unless the money is first 
received. Neither the Editor nor Publisher willhe account¬ 
able for losses that may occur in remitting. 

The Publisher of the Lady’s Book has no interest iu 
this department, and knows nothing of the transactions; 
and whether the person sending the order is oris not a 
subscriber to the Lady’s Book, the Fashion Editor does 
not know. 

Instructions to be as minute as possible, accompanied 
by a note of the height, complexion, and general style of 
the person, on which much depends iu choice. Dress 
goods from Evans & Co., or Curwen Stoddart & Brother; 
dry goods of any kind from Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co., 
New York; lingerie and lace from G. W. Vogel’s, 1016 
Chc.stnut Street, Philadelphia; bonnets from the mo.st 
celebrated establishments; jewelry from Wriggens & 
Warden, or Caldwell’s, Philadelphia. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail here 
govern the purchase ; therefore, no articles will be taken 
back. When the goods are sent, the transaction must be 
considered final. 


DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE FOR 
SEPTEJIBER. 

Fig. 1.—Evening-dress of pink silk, with over-dress of 
white silk, made quite short, and slashed at intervals. 
The dress is gored ii VImp&ratrice, that i.s, the body and 
skirt are cut in one piece. The trimmings consist of heavy 
pipings of pink velvet and Cluny lace. The hair is dressed 
with bandeaux of pink velvet and a white plume. The 
necklace is formed of jet beads made on pink velvet, which 
is tied at the back with bows and long ends tipped with 
j et beads. 

Fig. 2.—Walking suit of Bismarck silk, trimmed with 
applications of black velvet studded with fine jet beads. 
The lower skirt is perfectly plain ; the upper is cut in the 
peplum style, ornamented with a plaited ruffle headed by 
a beaded baud. The pointed ends are slit up for the space 
of twelve inches, and richly ornamented. The sack is 
loose, and trimmed to suit the upper skirt. Bonnet of 
purple corded silk, with strings of purple ribbon caught 
under the chin by a velvet ornament. 

Fig. 3.—Evening-dress of green silk, trimmed with 
three rows of velvet of a darker shade, and two puffings 
of white ertpe lisse. A skirt of white ertpe lisse, starred 
with gold, is draped over the green skirt, and over this 
again is a new style of peplum trimmed with a very deep 
fringe formed of silk and crystal. The corsage is orna¬ 
mented with bretelles of silk and velvet trimmed with 
fringe. The coifi'ure consists of a pompon formed of green 
velvet leaves, from the centre of which spring fine white 
feathers. 

Fig. 4.—Visiting-dress of purple silk, trimmed to simu¬ 
late two skirts. The drc.ss is tightly gored, and trimmed 
in front with two rows of black lace. The plait is formed 
of silk heavily stuffed. The flowing sleeves are lined 
with white satin and edged with a purple drop fringe. 
Bonnet of green velvet, trimmed with gold-colored leaves 
and a plait of purple velvet edged with black lace, which 
takes the place of strings. 

Fig. 5.—Evening-dress for a young lady. The lower 
skirt is of white silk, studded with small blue velvet 
flowers. The upper skirt is slightly pointed both in the 
front and back, and trimmed with bands of blue silk. 
The corsage is low, and ornamented with silk and velvet 
flower.s to suit the skirt. The hair i.s dre.ssed with small 
curls and a coronet plait. The coiffure is formed of a 
bandeau of blue velvet and a tuft of white flowers. 

FALL SUITS FOR CHILDREN. 

{See engravings, page 200.) 

Fig. 1.—Dress of gray poplin, scalloped on the edge 
and bound with scarlet velvet. Sack of dark gray cloth, 
trimmed with narrow scarlet velvet and jet buttons. Hat 
of gray straw, trimmed with a scarlet chenille cord. 

Fig. 2.—Gored skirt of blue silk, bound and corded 
down each gore with black velvet. The sack is of blue 
plush, trimmed with black. Black velvet hat, bordered 
with blue plush. 

Fig. 3.—Dress of Bismarck-colored mohair, trimmed 
with bias bands of silk. Sack of heavy black silk, trimmed 
with folds of black satin and rosettes of black and white 
gimp. Black velvet turban, with a baud of peacock 
feathers. 

Fig. 4.—White dress, braided up the front. Sack 

of white cloth, scalloped and bound with blue velvet. 
The streamers at the back are of white silk, bound with 
blue velvet. 
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Fig. 6, —Dress of Solferino silk, trimmed with two rows 
of velvet of a darker shade. Sack of gray cloth, trimmed 
with bauds of gray silk, a mixed black and white braid, 
and gray tassels. Sailor hat of gray straw, trimmed with 
black velvet. 

FASHIONABLE SACKS. 

(See engravings', page 201.) 

Fig. 1 is one of the newest styles for velvet. The front 
is square, and the back cut in quite deep points. A hood 
is simulated by quillings of lace and jet gimp. The en¬ 
tire wrap is edged with lace headed by a drop fringe, and 
also ornamented with a quilling of lace and jet. 

Fig. 2,—The Albion. Sack of green cloth, trimmed 
with black velvet, and finished with a fringe of black 
and chalk beads. 

Fig. 3.—This is an admirable style for silk, velvet, or 
cloth. The edge is cut in scallops which may be bound 
with satin or velvet. Large pockets are simulated on 
each side by bands and buttons. The sash-like ends are 
richly ornamented with braid, and tipped with a silk and 
jet fringe. The back is ornamented with braiding, and 
the baud on the neck is finished with points. 

Fig. 4 is a very stylish model suitable for cloth or 
velvet. The back is ornamented with heavy brides formed 
of gimp and jet. The edge of the sack is cut in points, and 
trimmed alternately with drop fringe and lace. These 
trimmings are carried up on the sack and finished with 
a star of jet. 

CHITCHAT UPON FASHIONS FOR SEPTEaiBER. 

Paris is now the gayest of the gay, nothing is to be 
thought of but the Grand E.xpositiou and crowned heads. 
Every day is a gala day, and /Hes are daily given to 
celebrate the brilliant reunion of emperors, kings, and 
princes. 

All this of course gives a fresh impulse to fashions, and 
each modiste is endeavoring to outshine her rival in pro¬ 
ducing beautiful toilettes for her royal clienteles. 

We notice that at all the brilliant gatherings white is 
the color most generally adopted by the illustrious guests. 

At a grand banquet given by the Prefect of the Seine to 
the King and Queen of the Belgians, the latter wore a 
dress of white tulle puffed over a slip of mauve silk, A 
mauve silk peplum edged with white lace was gracefully 
draped over the skirt. The ornaments were diamonds 
and pearls. 

A very stylish toilette adopted by the wife of the Min- 
istre d’Etat, was of white silk covered half way up the 
skirt with puffings of white tulle, separated by bands of 
white ertpe piped with satin. A black lace tunic reached 
as far as the puffings, and was looped up with bows of 
white satiu. The bodice was formed of a herthe of black 
lace over puffings of tulle. The coiffure consisted of a 
wreath of white jessamine sparkling with diamonds. 

At the ball given at the Hotel de Ville, the beautiful 
Empress Eug6nio was robed in a cloud of white tulle 
bouillonn'i, each bouillon or puffing being separated by 
alternate pipings of very pale piuk and white satiu. The 
tulle tunic was decorated with agrafes of very pale piuk 
roses sparkling with crystal. The tulle puffings dimin¬ 
ished in size as they ascended the back, and gave the tunic 
the effect of a manteau de cour. The cordon rouge was 
worn over the chest, and the neck was encircled by a 
string of diamonds tied at the back, with flowing ends of 
pale pink satin ribbon. A diamond coronet formed the 
headdress. 


A very pretty toilette lately worn by the Empress when 
she did the honors of the Trianon herself to the Queen of 
the Belgians, is as follows: A short dress of silk the color 
of roasted coffee ; a very Bhovt paletot to match, and both 
skirt and paletot trimmed with silk fringe and bias bands 
of Bismarck silk, which is of a very bright cuir color. A 
small round hat of Bismarck straw of a very dark shade 
was trimmed with Photaphoro feathers. These feathers 
are very metallic-looking, and shade from green to blue, 
the same as those of the peacock, but the little plumes are 
larger and differently shaped. We give this dress as a 
very good model for a fall promenade suit for a young 
lady. 

One of the latest confections in the shape of a ball-dress, 
is of white tarlatano puffed for the space of a quarter of a 
yai’d on the edge of the skirt, each puff being separated by 
a band of straw. A second skirt is ornamented with a 
double Grecque of straw. The corsage is trimmed to suit, 
and a tarlatane sash, also ornamented en Grecque, is fast¬ 
ened on the shoulder, and ties on the opposite side below 
the waist. This is a simple but very charming dress for 
a young lady. Another very pretty dress is of bright 
green tulle embroidered with straw. Above the tulle 
skirt is a new style of peplum measuring on the right hip 
but one-half yard, and extending down to a very deep 
point almost to the edge of the skirt on the opposite side. 
It is formed of puffings of tulle and bands of straw let in 
as an inserting, and trimmed on the edge with a deep 
straw fringe. The corsage is of puffed tulle ornamented 
with a btrthe formed of the most delicate straw and crys¬ 
tal beads, headed by a band formed of wheat-ears. The 
necklace of green velvet is elegantly ornamented with 
straw, and tipped with fanciful straw pendants. It is tied 
at the back with very long streamer’s of green velvet. 
The coiffure consists of a coronet of green velvet orna¬ 
mented with wheat-ears. The bracelets, ear-rings, and 
comb are all composed of green velvet and straw to suit 
the dress. 

• A new and pretty style of peplum is formed of tabs of 
various lengths cut with pointed ends. These tabs are 
trimmed with rows of straw and narrow black lace, and 
the edge is finished by a fringe formed of loops of ribbon 
the color of the tabs. This is a good style for evening 
wear; it will also answer admirably for fiill materials. 

Giv'^eand satin are both extensively used as dress trim- 
mings; they are generally arranged as bands and pipings. 
Quillings and ruchings of ribbon and silk aro always 
fashionable, and trim effectively. For thin materials, 
such as crepes and tarlataues, ruches made of the same 
material aro lighter and more dressy than anything else. 
In our next number wo will give several very pretty de¬ 
signs for quillings suitable for dresses and wraps. 

Madame Demorest has recently introduced a new sleeve 
and peplum for evening wear, known as the Memphis. 
The sleeve shape is flowing, with a deep point hollowed 
out on each side, in which is insei’ted a long lappet. It 
is trimmed with ruches, plaits, and rosettes. 

A new and convenient stylo of wrapper for sick persons 
consists of a deep square yoke cut bias both at the front 
and back. On this the dress is arranged in small plaits 
stitched down as far as the waist, where it is confined 
by a cord and tassel. The neck is finished by a small, 
straight collar. A row of buttons extends down the front 
of the wrapper, which may be open or closed at pleasure. 

Several new styles have appeared for aprons, and, as 
tastes differ, we will give thi*ee different models, which 
cau be made of alpaca or silk, and these, with the two 
descriptions given last mouth, wo think will give our 
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friends a variety in choice. One of black silk is gored 
and formed of one whole width and one-half of another 
cut in two. The centre is gored or sloped on each side to 
fit the figure, and the narrow side-pieces are sloped slightly 
on the outside edge. A small curved basque cut in scal¬ 
lops and edged with drop-fringe is placed on the front 
part of the hand. Long lappets cover the pockets, and 
these, as well as the edge, are cut in scallops and trimmed 
with deep fringe. Our next model is set on to the pointed 
hand in two large double box-plaits. The edge of the 
apron is arched, peplura-like, and falls in deep points at 
the sides. The trimming consists of rows of velvet or 
braid, studded with chalk beads. Suitable designs for 
studding braid or velvet may bo seen on pages IS, 19, and 
22, July number. We have yet a more effective style. 
This is cut out in points on the lower edge, and a flounce 
ten inches deep is plaited, d VEmpire, and fastened on 
underneath tho points. As the combination of violet, blue, 
palo green or cerise, with black, is very distingui, we 
would suggest that the plaiting might be of one of the 
above-mentioned colors. On each side is a long, narrow 
pocket, and from the band falls a short, pointed basque. 
These may also bo of tho same color as the flounce, and 
richly trimmed with jet beads. The designs we have 
given may be made available for the riche.st silks, or for 
more serviceable materials, such as linen or alpaca. 

Wide sash ribbons are now quite tho rago; some are 
twenty inches in width, and the bouquets thrown over 
them have, at a short distance, the effect of an exquisite 
painting. They aro mostly of white grounds, brilliant 
with gorgeous blossoms, swelling buds, and plnme-liko 
grasses, forming a rich mosaic, always beautiful and at¬ 
tractive. These charming accessories to the toilet are tied 
at the back with large bows and onds, and are even worn 
in this style by married ladies. 

We have several new styles of collars to report, which 
may be made up of colored or plain linen, or thin muslin. 
One which takes remarkably well is, at tho back, but a 
single straight-standing band, whilo the front is finished 
with long ears or points, which fall over the band. 

The Porcheron collar is composed of alternate strips of 
guipui'e and linen, and is fini.shed in front with square 
lappets. The Papillon consists of a narrow strip of linen 
edged with lace, whilo the front is cut to represent a but¬ 
terfly, the wings being richly ornamented with lace and 
embroidery. 

Tho ordinary .style of kid glovo is short on the wrist; 
though for evening wear they button sometimes halfway 
up the arm. Tho latest novelty in the glovo line is a kid 
mitten, which is merely a covering for the hand, tho fin¬ 
gers being perfectly free with tho exception of the thumb, 
which is half covered. It is made of the choicest colors, 
and richly embroidered. For summer wear these mittens 
will no doubt prove very agreeable, as the usual style of 
kid glove is very warm and uncomfortable, and thread 
gloves are to some persons perfectly unbearable. Tho 
perfumed glove is another novelty ; this while attractive 
in appearance is additionally so for its delicate perfume. 

A very charming morning robe for a bride is of white 
alpaca made with a gored skirt trimmed down the back 
with a plaiting caught on each side with small green 
velvet plaits, and dotted over with greon pendent but¬ 
tons. It is made with a jacket trimmed round with a 
l)lait of green velvet, and long .streaming plaits of green 
velvet finished on the ends fall from the neck. Tho belt 
is of green velvet fastened at tho side with a rosette, and 
long sashes formed of plaits of green velvet. 

FxO'm good Parisian authority we learn that crinoline 


is not to be discarded ; and those iUgantes, by whom for 
a whilo it was ignored, now regard it as indispensable. 
Not the crinoline of former days, which required space, 
and then gave the wearer the appearance of an enormous- 
church bell or balloon. It is the modified crinoline, 
merely suflicient to give style and .support to the long 
trains now in vogue, and to take tho place of the nume¬ 
rous skirts which are immediately adopted as soon as 
crinoline is dropped and generally prove so injurious. 

Bolts are frequently formed of the dress material, 
studded with one row of large beads in the centre and 
finished with a deep fringe composed of network and 
pendants. Another very good style is of black or colored 
gros grain or velvet. It consists of a straight belt or 
waistband, worked with jet and fastened with a large 
rosette, also richly ornamented with jet. The edge is 
ornamented with pointed lappets alternately long and 
short — say six and nine inches long ; they are elegantly 
embroidered and finished with a tassel or pendant of jet. 

The Breton jacket, of which we give an illustration, is 
now all the rage in Paris. The strips are embroidered in 
'point russe with bright silks, and on the jacket is the 
figure of a Breton peasant girl or boy. The front is orna¬ 
mented with silver or gilt medals. 

We copy a description of a few of the novelties now to 
be seen at the Grand Exposition. For children are the 
following suits: A frock of blue velvet trimmed with a 
delicate border of white feathers simulating a tunic open 
in front and a very low corselet over the bodice. A 
toquet of blue velvet trimmed with white feathers accom¬ 
panies the suit. Another is a low-necked dress of silver- 
gray silk, ornamented with a small pattern of fiowerets 
worked in coral and edged with borders of the same. 
Again we have a dress of white .silk figured with small 
bouquets of colored flowers, and trimmed with ribbons of 
tho Zingari colors, which are black, scarlet, and yellow 
arranged as a plait. We promise for next month eight or 
ten new models for children’s dresses. We have for some 
time pa.st had trimmings for hats, bonnets, and even 
dres.ses composed of feathers, but now we hear of entire 
dresses formed of white feathers and trimmed with gar¬ 
lands of flowers made of bird feathers of brilliant colors. 
This is certainly a novelty ; and wo should suppose would 
bo very light and elegant. 

Among the parasol novelties at the Exposition we note 
one with a deep fringe of feathers, and on top a bird with 
outspread wiug.s. Another is trimmed with a garland of 
artificial foliage and a fringe of lilies of the valley. 
Lastly there is a model of tho Pope’s parasol, which is of 
white gros grain silk with twelve oval medallions with 
the figures of the twelve apo.stles painted on them, and a 
deep gold fringe round the edge. The handle is gilt, 
and finished at the. top with a round ball with a cross 
over it. This parasol is an exact copy of that which is 
carried over the Pope's head in the processions which 
take place in the streets of Home on great festival days. 

Another novelty just introduced at one of tho leading 
establishments in London is a reversible bonnet. It is of 
black tulle, quite small and ornamented with four rather 
large leaves of black .silk richly ornamented with jet. A 
round ornament in beads and bugles covers the centre 
and joins the leaves. By turning this ornament tho black 
leaves move and reveal four violet or colored loaves or¬ 
namented in a similar manner. The bonnet now presents 
a charming appearance; the eight leaves alternately 
black and violet having a most graceful effect, while a 
touch on the ornament hides all color and makes a quiet 
I black bonnet again. Fashion. 
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ARRANGED FROM YERDFS OPERA, “LA FORZA DEL DESTINO.” 

BY J. STARR HOLLOWAY. 


Published by permission of J. STARR HOLLOWAY, proprietor of Copyright. 
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Embroidery. 



FANCY BALL DRESSES. 
Milkmaid and Gardiner, a la Watteau. 



Fig. 1.—Red bodice, bound with black velvet. Chemisette, sleeves, and cap of white linen ; dark blue skirt over 
a striped blue and white petticoat bound with scarlet; white stockings; black shoes, with scarlet rosettes. 

Fig. 2.—^Violet vest, apple-green breeches, red stockings. 
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FALL PROMENADE SUIT. 



Dress of grav silk poplin, trimmed with velvet of a darker siiade, formed into graduated leaves. The dress may 
be trimmed to simulate a paletdt, or a separate basquine or paletdt may be made of the same material as the dress, aud 
trimmed with velvet leaves. This is a good model for silk, aud would make a charming evening toilet. 
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OUR FALL STYLES FOR CHILDREN. 

(See Description, Fashion Department.'^ 


Fi?. 1. Fig. 2. Fig, 3 
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DIFFERENT STYLES OF QUILLING RIBBON, 
Suitable for Trimraing Sacks and Dresses. 







The liaes iadicate the manner in wbicli the ribbon should be folded to form the trimmings. 






























































GLOVE AND HANDKERCHIEF BOX. 

(See Description, Work Department.) 



TRIMMING FOR A COLORED SKIRT. 



Our modol is of black and \rhito skirtin.s-. The edire is bordered •with black cashmere, cut out at the top in scallops ; 
above ihe black cashmere there is a bi.ideriui,' of^hite cashmere, likewise scalloped ; and between the black and white 
there is a small ornament of scarlet, cut out in nnuiature i)oints ; the braid used for sewinsf on this trimininir is oran>re 
soutache. Above the scalloped border there is a straight line of black cashmere, ornamented with orange braid. ’White 
alpaca petticoats trimmed round the lower part with cross cut bauds of either silk or satiu, to match the dross worn at 
the same time, are likewise very fashionable. 
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Embroidery for Flannel or Children’s Dresses. To be Worked with Silk. 



THE EUGENIE COLLARETTE. 

(aScc Description j Work Department). 
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Fall and Winter Styles of Ladies’ and Children’s Hats, 

Sketched from Samples now on Exhibition at the Establishments of 

J. R. TERRY, 

JVo. 409 JBroadway, and 19 Union Square^ Netv Yoric, 



No. 1. The Antonella .—Hat of white felt, with revers roll brim; trimmed with white velvet, gilt aud jet fringe 
round the crown, and long ostrich plume. 

No. 2. The Cyralon Hat .—This hat has a rolled brim, with taper crown, flat on the top ; trimmed with velvet and 
white marabout feather set in a rich pompon. 

No. 3. Nonpareil .—A hat for either boys or girls ; the crown fits the head, and is covered with a Japanese shape 
hat, which forms a brim all round, and i.s trimmed with braid and tassels, 

No. 4 .—The A Hat —A flat crown and revers roll brim ; trimmed with velvet and a row of jet fringe; an ostrich 
tip and narrow ribbon at the side, fastened with a rich ornament. 

No. 5. The Paletta .—This hat is of pearl felt, with an oval crown and brim, forming a full cap front and back, cut 
at the side to imitate a roll ; it i.s trimmed with lace and narrow velvet, falling at the side, and a rich aigrette pompon. 

No. 6. All Right.—Little boy's hat of white aud pearl felt, trimmed with velvet and a rich aigrette pompon. 


SIMPLE VANDYKE EDGING. 

(See Description^ Work Department.) 
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PHILADELPHIA, OCTOBER, 1867. 


THE SAFE SIDE. 

BY MARION HARLAND. 

“ Words—word.s—words!” 

[Eatered, according to Act of Congre.s.s, in the year 1867, hy Louis A. Godet, in the clerk’s office of the District Court 
of the United States, in and for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania.] 

(Continued from page 215.) 


CHAPTER II. 

“May I come in this evening and look over 
the new hook of chants with you?” Ellis 
Layne had asked, at parting with Belle, before 
his mother’s door, and she had answered, 
with frank pleasure, “Certainly. I shall be 
happy to examine it with you.” 

The parlor was warm and bright after tea. 
Mrs. Roy had gone in to her brother’s to sit 
awhile with his sick wife. People were kind 
enough to say that she tried to compensate 
to her, in some degree, for her husband’s 
neglect, by assiduity of attention and nurs¬ 
ing. Belle, left alone, abandoned herself to 
the luxury of lazy reverie. Buried in the 
elastic cushions of a great crimson chair, 
placed directly in front of the fire, she studied 
out faces and castles in the changeful coals, 
and dreamed to her heart’s content. Very fair 
dreams they were. The shine and warmth of 
the scarlet depths she gazed upon were no bad 
emblem of the delightsome visions. Every 
girl of heart and imagination knows how 
bright and sweet are such, indulged in with¬ 
out restraint at such an hour. 

“I have much to make me happy!” she 
said, aloud, in the midst of them. It was one 
little wave of bliss that broke bounds, and 
ran over with a musical murmur. “I have 
much to make me happy I God make me 
thankful 1 make me good—worthy of”—The 
name was uttered by thought to Heaven. 

Th^-e is a waiting that is dearer than en¬ 


joyment—dearer with, a delicious trembling, 
a sweet suspense, that would fain delay the 
moment of fruition—so pleasant is it to con¬ 
ceive, for one’s self, of what that fruition is 
to be. This rapt expectation it was that lent 
living red to Belle’s cheeks ; made her eyes 
luminous with eager light; parted her lips in 
a dreamy smile it would have been worth a 
true lover’s while to see. The hope and the 
happiness lasted out a half hour of solitude. 
Then, she moved to throw some coal into the 
grate ; looked at the mantel clock ; drew out 
her watch and compared the two timepieces, 
and glanced furtively through the blinds into 
the street. She was not anxious—only be¬ 
ginning to be restless ; and finding that this 
incapacitated her for a return to the full en¬ 
joyment of her dream-pictures, she seated 
herself at the piano and opened a collection 
of church music. It was a well-thumbed 
volume, bearing upon the fly-leaf the name, 
in round, manly characters, of “Ellis Layne.” 
She looked at the signature before commenc¬ 
ing her practising—looked at it longingly, 
with the faint, happy smile that had dwelt 
upon her features during her fireside reverie. 
Then, moved by an uncontrollable impulse 
she blushed at, in obeying, she passed her 
fingers over it caressingly. Only women of 
fine and delicate instincts, sensitive to the 
subtlest magnetic influences, are prone to feel 
and to yield to like temptations. Common¬ 
place and coarser minds would have sneered 
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at the promptiDg and the act itself as “senti¬ 
mental.” 

Belle handled the various themes to which 
she turned, skilfully. All were designated by 
a small cross in the margin that would have 
escaped the casual eye, and each had for her 
a burden and language of its own. Through 
the lively or mournful strain, another, and a 
deeper voice accented the tuneful measure, 
brought out the hidden harmonies that had 
slept within the printed score. By degrees 
the music became mechanical, tame, distaste¬ 
ful. The soul died out of it, and the execution 
was mere finger-drilling. Still, the fingers did 
their duty, although the face above them 
changed from expectation to anxiety, from 
anxiety to fear, from fear to hopelessness. 

She did not say audibly, “He will not 
come!” when she arose from the piano-stool, 
but she closed the instrument, adjusted the 
covering with a sort of listless leisure, re¬ 
turned to the easy chair and dropped her 
forehead upon her hands. Ellis had never 
failed her before, and, excuse him as she did, 
by setting before her reason how many cir¬ 
cumstances beyond his control might have 
kept him away, she felt forlorn and forsaken. 
It was the first shadow of the approaching 
cloud. 

She could not quite dispel it when her mo¬ 
ther’s footsteps and voice sounded upon the 
piazza and in the hall. Ricliard Allen was 
with her, and while Mrs. Roy only glanced 
in, saying, kindly, “Ah, Belle, dear! are you 
alone ?” and then passed on, he entered, echo¬ 
ing his sister’s last word. 

“Alone! I thought the reverend was to 
have been here! I should have looked iu 
upon you while Hannah was with Ella, if I 
had not feared to find myself de trop.^^ 

“A clergyman’s time is seldom at his own 
disposal,” answered Belle. “ I wish you had 
come in. I have practised alone until I am 
tired of it. How is Ella, to-night?” 

Having defended Ellis from the imputation 
of wilful disregard of his engagement, and 
hinted that his absence had not grievously 
afflicted her, she was desirous to change the 
subject. 

“More comfortable, decidedly! I have 
told her everything about our nocturnal ad¬ 
venture, and she bears it beautifully.” 

“ I am thankful that the dreaded disclosure 
is over. She has exercised wonderful forbear¬ 
ance with us, suspecting, as she could not 


help doing, that something had occurred 
which we did not choose to tell her. Is she 
very angry with me for my share in the de¬ 
ception ?” 

“Angry! you preposterous child! How 
dare you ask such a question?” 

There was shining moisture iu Belle’s eyes, 
as she looked up and tried to smile. 

“I ought to know her better, I confess. I 
believe that you and Ella really like me, 
Dick!” 

“Rather!” was the emphatic response. 
“Don’t let me ever catch you doubting it! 
We never had a daughter of our own, and 
you are a capital substitute—equal to the 
genuine article, in fact. But I must go! 
Ella may be uneasy; torment herself with 
fancies of more midnight escapades. Then, 
it behooves me to be careful, nowadays. My 
arrival at my own door ten minutes later than 
ten o’clock might invite a second visit from 
the Chief of Police—Mrs. Ferris.” 

Belle laughed. “You acted ridiculously 
for once in your life, iu noticing her folly as 
you did. I never saw you fly into a passion, 
before, upon such slight provocation. My 
sympathies—now that Ella is so much better 
—are all with the poor, henpecked doctor. 
He has lost a profitable patient, and he loves 
money as well as his wife does a dish of 
gossip.” 

“The worthy pair will get neither out of 
my house in future,” rejoined Dick, reso¬ 
lutely. “Why didn’t he keep his wife at 
home ? The impertinent old busybody! to 
come up into my wife’s chamber and throw 
her into hysterics just as we were nursing 
her into quietness! What business was it of 
his or hers if I chose to stay out until day¬ 
break every night of my life? I won’t be 
talked about by any such meddling crew!” 

“Keep your temper, Dick! If you have 
no more serious trouble in this world than 
the chattering of a set of idle, foolish women, 
you will be a singularly, fortunate and happy 
man. For my part, I am never otherwise 
than mirthfully excited by the pet rumors to 
which Mrs. Ferris and her clique give cur¬ 
rency. Isn’t this a lovely night ?” 

They were out upon the piazza, and, as 
Dick answered, he pulled the light shawl 
Belle wore higher upon her shoulders. 

“ You will be having asthma next! Poor 
Ella! my gentle, stricken darling ! Her con¬ 
dition is the one great trial of my life. Belle I 
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I remember when she was well and strong as 
you are now ; when we used to ride and walk 
for hours on frosty winter nights. And now, 
to see her the frail wreck of her glad, beauti¬ 
ful self drives me beside myself, sometimes. 
Yet she bears it like an angel, doesn’t she?” 

‘‘She is better than an angel,” responded 
Belle, softly. “She is one of the Father’s 
little ones—chastened, because He loves her, 
and enduring chastisement in the spirit and 
.temper of a loving, trusting child, who sees 
love in the parent’s eye—love only. Let the 
sight of her patient submission, her unob¬ 
trusive, yet fervent piety make us better, 
Dick!” 

He wrung the hand she gave him, bounded 
down the steps, and was gone without reply. 

“ People call him wild and rattle-brained 1” 
thought Belle, as she turned into the door. 
“But his heart is nearer the right place and 
oftener in the right frame than are those of 
many of his censors.” 

About the same moment in which this men¬ 
tal encomium was passed upon the thinker’s 
reputed admirer. Miss Julia Talcott, aged 
fourteen, burst into the room where sat her 
mother, in close confabulation with her ally, 
Mrs. Ferris. 

“Oma! Ido believe it is all true! every 
one of the dreadful things they say about 
Belle Roy! Excuse me, Mrs. Ferris ! I did 
not see you!” 

“No apologies, my dear !” said the doctor’s 
wife, affably. “Gfo on with your story to 
your mamma!” 

“ Oh ! it is nothing of much consequence !” 
pursued Miss Julia, who had imbibed, by in¬ 
heritance, or association, all her mother’s love 
for a choice morsel of gossip. “Only straws 
show which way the wind blows, they say. 
Johnnie and I were coming by Mrs. Roy’s, 
just now, and whom should we see standing 
upon the steps of the piazza but Belle and 
Mr. Allen! He had his arm around her when 
we came up, but, seeing us, I suppose, he 
pretended to be fixing her shawl. He was 
talking very earnestly, as we passed, but so 
low I could only catch a few words. He said, 
‘ Ella’ very distinctly, and directly afterwards, 
‘ My darling ! she is the great trial of my life!’ 
Johnnie heard it just as plainly as I did.” 

Mrs. Ferris faced Mrs. Talcott; and both 
nodded like a couple of China mandarins. 

“You see!” said the doctor’s better half. 

“You hear!” said her crony. “When I 


was at that man’s house, not an hour ago, 
and found him out, and' his unsuspecting 
sister busy taking care of his sick wife, while 
he was visiting his—well—his girl !” 

Thus Mrs. Talcott’s virtuous fury effer¬ 
vesced, while Mrs. Ferris shook her head until 
her short, sandy curls stood on end, and 
looked unutterable things. 

“Children and fools speak the truth!” she 
pronounced, solemnly. 

“I don’t know what you ’ll say to it, Mrs. 
Ferris,” continued her confidante, “ but my 
conscience won’t allow me to hold my peace a 
single, solitary day longer. I shall make it 
my business to see Mrs. Roy bright and early 
to-morrow morning, and let her know what is 
passing under her very nose. She is a weak 
woman in some respects—foolishly and ri¬ 
diculously fond of this scandalous step-daugh¬ 
ter ; and absurdly, not to say wickedly, 
indulgent to her, but she would put a stop to 
such carryings-on as these, if she knew of 
them. What an example to the rest of the 
young girls in the community, Mrs. Ferris j 
I declare it frightens me to think what may 
come of it!” 

“Better be on the safe side!” cautioned 
the other, from the deeps of her late and 
sharp experience. “I, of all women, have 
reason to offer this advice. My life is a con¬ 
stant worry to me, in consequence of what 
that husband of mine calls my officiousness. 
I acted from the purest motives ; doing only 
as I would have others, in similar circum¬ 
stances, do to me, and see what reward I got 
for my conscientious regard for my neighbor’s 
welfare! After that, said I to myself, I ’ll 
never be guilty of another good-natured ac¬ 
tion ! If Mrs. Roy doesn’t know what scandal 
has grown out of this intimacy, her daughter 
and her brother do. Between you and me, 
my dear friend”—stooping mysteriously to¬ 
ward her hostess— 

“Leave the room, Julia!” ordered the dis¬ 
creet mother. 

“Law, ma! what difference does it make 
whether I hear what Mrs. Ferris has to say, 
or not ? She can’t tell you worse things than 
were talked about in school to-day. Every¬ 
body knows that Belle Roy has gone astray.” 

The dutiful maiden balanced herself upon 
the arm of a chair, and swung her hat to and 
fro by the strings, determined to add to her 
store of slanderous information, in place of 
executing the modest retreat which had been 
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counselled, in consideration of her tender 
years and supposed innocence. 

Mrs. Talcott winked significantly at her 
visitor, and both smiled covertly at the pert 
reply. ^‘Between you and me,” Mrs. Ferris 
resumed, “there is a looseness of moral prin¬ 
ciple in the whole set. These traits run in 
families always. Mrs. Roy’s mother, Mrs. 
Alpheus Allen, was, I have always heard, a 
celebrated beauty in her day, and a notorious 
flirt. Dick Allen is Mrs. Roy’s own brother, 
and they seem to think the world of one 
another. Would he dare to play the scamp 
openly as he does, if he believed that she cared 
a snap about the character of her husband’s 
child ? Step-mothers are the same every¬ 
where ; although some do keep up a more 
creditable show than others. Doesn’t it stand 
to reason that Mrs. Roy is acquainted with 
the unhappy terms upon which her brother 
lives with his wife ? And, if so, is it not the 
extreme of imprudence in her to let Belle visit 
there at all, much less to accept his escort, 
here, there, and everywhere, never finding 
any fault with their movements—not even 
when they are gone all night; and when—as 
a very credible woman, who lives over on 
Signal Hill, a patient of the doctor’s, and a 
respectable, pious person, if she does reside 
in such a low quarter, told me—Dick Allen’s 
horse and sleigh stood for two hours that 
very night before the gate of a mean, sus¬ 
picious-looking house on the extreme suburbs 
of the town, where no decent person should 
be, even in the daytime! Depend upon it, 
if Mrs. Roy does not connive at her step¬ 
child’s ruin, she is careless as to what people 
say about her, and that is, according to my 
way of thinking, every bit as bad !” 

The church was very full on the ensuing 
Sabbath. Perhaps because the day was fine ; 
perhaps because the hearts of the people were 
in the mood for prayer and praise. My re¬ 
spect for human nature—particularly for the 
ameliorated human nature of habitual church¬ 
goers—prevents me from entertaining, not to 
say advancing, the supposition that—as Mrs. 
Talcott would have expressed it—a single, 
solitary individual of the decorous assembly 
was drawn to the sacred house by prurient 
curiosity to see how Belle Roy would look and 
act, and sing, now that she must be aware 
that she was “found out.” This was the 
most approved term for the stigma that had 
gathered, like black mould, upon a reputation 


hitherto lily-white. Equally far be it from 
me to intimate that the same lone personage 
troubled his, or her brains with speculations 
as to how Ellis Layne would comport himself 
since his discovery of his favorite’s unworthi¬ 
ness. Even those who had, with difficulty, 
forgiven him that heinous transgression in a 
clergyman—the deep guilt of having a favor¬ 
ite at all—pitied him in his present trying 
situation. Thanks to Mesdames Talcott, Fer¬ 
ris and Co., everybody, and especially every¬ 
body’s wife, had, during the past five days, 
been apprised of the fact that Belle was not 
ignorant of the shocking reports rife concern¬ 
ing her, and that the Laynes fully credited 
them. Bets were freely, but slyly, laid among 
the sporting youths of Warleigh that “ Layne 
was too hard hit to come up to time,” while 
the prevalent impression among all classes 
was, that the Rev. Jonathan Jones would 
hold forth that day, morning and evening, 
and the junior colleague not show his inter¬ 
esting physiognomy in the pulpit at all. 

Hence, there was a perceptible stir in pews 
and galleries when he walked up the aisle 
and up the steps leading to the hallowed ros¬ 
trum. It had been, and it still was, his ear¬ 
nest desire not to preach on that Sabbath. 
Moral courage was not his forie^ and an extra¬ 
ordinary supply of that extraordinary virtue 
was requisite to enable him to face his fellow- 
townsmen, writhing, as he was, all the while 
under the consciousness that the saddest 
page of his heart-history was the theme of 
vulgar gossip from one end of the place to the 
other. It required quite as much nerve to 
enable him to raise his eyes to the organ-gal¬ 
lery and the face, which he had, until to-day, 
rejoiced was placed exactly opposite him. 
He acknowledged himself to be a craven, 
when he could not meet her regards, did not 
dare even to glance up to ascertain whether 
they were directed toward him or not. He 
had never called upon Belle to apologize for 
breaking the engagement of Monday evening. 
Nor had Letty been near her. The week had 
been singularly barren of calls of any descrip¬ 
tion ; so destitute of tokens of interest from 
the outer world that Mrs. Roy had, several 
times, remarked wonderingly upon it. Belle 
had not expressed her wonder, but her per¬ 
plexity exceeded her mother’s ; not on ac¬ 
count of the dearth of general visiting, but the 
unaccountable cessation of intercourse on the 
part of the Laynes. Delicacy forbade hm* to 
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seek the sister while she mourned the brother’s 
absence. Pride held her back from making 
overtures of reconciliation, if there existed 
any real cause of misunderstanding between 
Ellis and herself. The coldness had originated 
with him, and explanation was his r(5/c, not 
hers. One day she had met the brother and 
sister walking together, and been electrified by 
Ellis’ gravely ceremonious bow, and Letty’s 
painful blush, hurried salutation, and the 
wistful look she had cast at her over her 
shoulder after they had passed. It mattered 
very little to her when she had once admitted 
the idea of the defection of these two, that 
other cold and doubtful looks fell to her por¬ 
tion whenever she appeared abroad. Indeed 
they seemed to attend, as a matter of course, 
upon her unsettled state of mind and feeling. 
If the foundations of her world trembled be¬ 
neath her feet, there was nothing strange in 
the rumbling and tottering of all minor sur¬ 
roundings. 

She scarcely observed, on this morning, 
therefore, that the chorister was too much en¬ 
grossed in looking over his “ Grreatorex, ” and 
selecting the tunes for the morning service 
to see her as she brushed by him to take her 
accustomed seat; that the alto singer, a good- 
natured, but rather “effusive” girl, who had, 
heretofore, been profuse of professions of ever¬ 
lasting devotion to her, greeted her approach 
with a slight, unsmiling nod, and drew her 
dress away, leaving much more space upon 
the bench than was needful for a single sit¬ 
ting. If she gave a thought to these petty 
incidents, it was a passing mental query whe¬ 
ther they might not exist as slights only in 
her imagination. Nor did she perceive that 
a battery of glances, curious, critical, and 
boldly insolent, was levelled upon her from 
the ranks of young men in the galleries to 
the right and left. She did see, however, 
that one pair of eyes avoided hers with scru¬ 
pulous care, that could not have been acci¬ 
dental ; that one visage wore a steel mask, so 
stern and cold her spirit fainted within her at 
the thought of striving ever again to move 
the lineaments to kindlier seeming. The 
world had changed utterly, fearfully to her 
within one little week. She did not know 
herself for the same hopeful, fearless girl, 
who, on last Sunday, sat where she was now 
sitting ; opened the music-book at the choris¬ 
ter’s order, as she now did, in preparation for 
the opening piece. 
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The church was old-fashioned in many of 
its appointments. Among them was the hori¬ 
zontal brass rod extending across the front of 
the gallery, having, at either end, faded green 
curtains, fastened upon rings, which, in former 
days, were drawn closely together to screen 
the bashful singers from the stare of the con¬ 
gregation, a custom—in the estimation of the 
present generation — more honored in the 
breach than in the observance. While the 
organ was playing the prelude, Charlotte 
Hanson, the alto, leaned over the back of the 
seat, put her music-book before her mouth, 
and said something in a distressed whisper to 
the chorister. He listened sympathizingly, 
nodded approval, issued some directions to 
the gentleman next him, and, in a trice, the 
dusty curtains slid along the supporting wire, 
shutting off the view of the audience below, 
and partially obstructing that of the gazers in 
the galleries. Belle’s sense of the ridiculous 
was keen, and her heavy-lieartedness did not 
hinder a mirthful gleam from flitting over her 
face as she arose to begin the anthem. All 
who could see her detected this, and you 
may be sure it was not forgotten, when the 
events of the day were chronicled. She was 
then defiant of disgrace ; contemptuous of the 
friendly offices of those who would shield her 
from malicious observation ; throw the veil of 
charity—typified by the musty green hang¬ 
ings—over her dereliction from virtue, and 
her consequent forfeiture of popular respect. 

Belle supported her part steadily and with 
the usual volume of sound, but there was no 
spontaneity of song, no enthusiastic impulse 
of her spirit into the true rendering of the 
composer’s meaning, such as had, in by-gone 
days, won for the choir the unqualified praise 
of the junior pastor, and the more guarded 
applause of the public at large. One listener 
—and he hearkened against his will—detected 
this fault, and he struggled hard to believe it 
the natural result of a guilty consciousness 
that she was the object of reproach from most 
of those present; read in the changed voice 
and manner the embarrassment of one not 
wholly hardened in depravity. He dared say 
this to himself—he who had loved the perse¬ 
cuted one as truly as it was in his nature to 
love anything save himself and his reputa¬ 
tion. He must reason out the case with him¬ 
self upon the premises of her departure from 
the straight and lawful path, if he would keep 
on the safe side of spotless respectability; if 
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lie would preserve to his family and his church 
a record without blot or erasure. Had he 
leaned never so little to the side of mercy— 
admitted never so remotely the hypothesis of 
her innocence, Love would have seized upon 
Pity as the most apropos of re-enforcements, 
and the two hurried him on to destruction. 
Come what might of extenuation or explana¬ 
tion of the damning counts against her, it 
was morally impossible that he should ever 
again think of Belle Roy as betrothed or wife. 
He had a dreary satisfaction in congratulating 
himself that matters had gone no further be¬ 
tween them; that he was not irretrievably 
‘‘committed.” Word of doom to the faint¬ 
hearted and feeble-kneed — those to whom 
custom is more than religion, and who worship 
Expediency more faithfully than they do their 
Maker! 

Mr. Layne’s friends were very considerate 
to him at this trying time. Outside of his 
own home, Belle Roy’s name had not been 
mentioned in his hearing since tliat dreadful 
night when Letty met him at the door—while 
the last rays from Belle’s eyes yet lingered in 
his, and told him her indignant story. Every¬ 
body was delicate and kind—kinder than ever 
before. He was the recipient daily of atten¬ 
tions that would have surfeited him had he 
not been ravenous for proofs that his “influ¬ 
ence with his people was not lessened by this 
ill-advised intimacy;” that it had “opposed 
no obstacle to his continued usefulness among 
them.” In the midst of his sufferings on this 
Sabbath, he recognized balm in the respectful 
interest manifested by his audience; in the 
unusual size of this, and the cordial manner 
of those with whom he exchanged greetings 
at the close of the service. He was safe, at 
any rate 1 If she had fallen, she had not 
dragged him one inch from his high estate ; 
if her garments were besmirched, not a speck 
of dirt had reached his priestly vestments. 
It was right, doubtless, that he ^ould have 
cherished a holy jealousy for the honor of his 
office—but, if he had been my lover, I should 
have preferred more humanity and a ray or 
two less of sanctimoniousness. 

Another picture arises before me, when I 
would instruct my uuanointed eyes to con¬ 
template this immaculate priest with admir¬ 
ing eyes. The image of a Man of sad, but 
gracious presence, travel-worn, and wearied 
by the thronging of the multitude; whose 
seamless robe has been clutched by the cere¬ 


monially unclean and the uncircumcised Gen¬ 
tile, and blessing, instead of rebuke, has 
followed the act of daring faith. Before Him 
grovels in the dust a woman abandoned of 
her sex—abandoned of her kind; adjudged 
worthy of the death appointed to the basest 
of outcasts, those of whom the groaning earth 
would be quickly rid. Does the Divine eye, 
reading through the defiled body the yet 
deeper pollution of the soul, blast her with a 
glance—convict, sentence, and execute with 
one word ! Neither do I condemn thee! Go 
thou and sin no more!''' 

Oh! we do well sometimes to lay aside our 
flimsy rags of self-righteousness, and sitting 
there in the dust beside the woman who was 
a sinner, thank God with penitent tears, that 
His judgment of man’s follies and crimes so 
far surpasses, in merciful-kindness, the ver¬ 
dict of his fellow-worms. 

The sermon, to which all paid the tribute of 
apparent attention, could hardly be called, 
with truth, one of the speaker’s “finest ef¬ 
forts.” It was logical and didactic, but he 
had locked up the emotional part of his nature 
when he sat down to his study-table to prepare 
it, remembering, meanwhile, that Belle would 
hear it, and that others would be on the qxd~ 
vine to descry in any pathetic or tender pas¬ 
sage a clue to his own frame of feeling; to 
imagine that the misery within him had found 
vent in that single heart-cry, in spite of his 
will to shut it in from the knowledge of the 
world. So he preached a doctrinal discourse 
upon the final perseverance of the saints, and 
dealt mainly in the dust and dry bones of his 
subject, raked out from desiccated treatises 
upon the same, disinterred from the remote 
recesses of his book-shelves. It was a new 
line for him, but it was a safe one in the cir¬ 
cumstances, and, as I need not repeat, he 
studied security at this juncture. 

His part of the ordeal was nearly accom¬ 
plished with the conclusion of the brief prayer 
succeeding the sermon, and, as was their 
wont, the choir chanted a doxology. 

“ Thou, who takest away the sius of the world, 

Have mercy upon us! 

Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 

Hear our prayer!” 

Above the throbbing accompaniment of the 
organ and the blended tones of the rest of the 
choir, arose the soprano—a sudden, passion¬ 
ate wail, that reached pitying Heaven, and 
smote at least one heart among the standing 
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throng in the church with anguished compas¬ 
sion. Then, Ellis raised his bowed face and 
blessed the people in the name of the same 
Blessed Trinity, and all turned to depart. 

The gallery stairs were blocked by the re¬ 
tiring crowd much longer than seemed at all 
necessary to the pale and imxjatient prima 
donna, who, forced onward to the upper land¬ 
ing by those behind her, discovered, when 
there, that she had no option but to stand 
still and await the pleasure of those in ad¬ 
vance and below. It occurred even to her 
preoccupied senses that this pleasure on the 
part of a majority of the loiterers consisted 
in staring impertinently into their neighbors’ 
faces. That she was herself the object of par¬ 
ticular notice was then unsuspected by her, 
although, subsequently, she recollected but 
too vividly how broadly two or three men 
whom she knew by sight as dissipated, im¬ 
pudent loafers, gazed up at her from the 
vestibule, leering and whispering to one an¬ 
other when they had looked their fill. 

She went in the afternoon, as usual, to 
Sabbath-school. Two scholars, out of a class 
of seven, were present. 

cannot account for the absence of so 
many of my girls, to-day, Mr. Bayard,” she 
remarked to the superintendent, as he paused 
beside her in the aisle to register the number 
in attendance. 

“It is strange I” he answered, gravely. 
“I suppose, however, that they have some 
excellent reason for staying away,” and he 
passed on. 

He could mean nothing. The rejoinder was 
commonplace and natural, and Belle was an¬ 
noyed at the exaggerated sensitiveness tliat 
led her to recur, again and again, to it, in 
dull wonder as to its hidden purport, that 
grew into abiding pain. 

The senior pastor had not felt well enough 
to preach in the morning, but, rallying in the 
after part of the day, he relieved the trem- 
.bling heart of his colleague—fearing lest 
exhausted Nature should not be adequate to 
sustain a repetition of the trial of the fore¬ 
noon—relieved him, and grievously chagrined 
the congregation by appearing in the pulpit, 
MS. in hand, and his loins girded, figuratively, 
for a battle with whatever forms of error had 
presented themselves to his mind, as he 
penned the important paper. In his best and 
liveliest days. Father Jones had never sub¬ 
jected himself to the imputation of feeding 
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his flock with “sensational” preaching, but, 
at the mere announcement of his text for this 
evening a thrill of expectation ran through 
his auditory. The drooping spirits of the 
disappointed recovered elasticity, while scan¬ 
dal-mongers lifted up their heads and rejoiced 
that, after all, their coming hither had not 
been quite in vain. 

“Brethren,” read the quivering accents, 
plaintive with age, “if a man be overtaken 
in a fault, ye, who are spiritual, restore such 
an one in the spirit of meekness, considering 
thyself, lest thou also be tempted.” 

Could anything be more pointed, more ap¬ 
propriate, more likely to increase the popu¬ 
lar excitement into tumult? All of the War- 
leigh gossips then and there present immedi¬ 
ately donned their considering-caps, and each 
began applying the sermon to others. There 
could be no doubt, for instance, who were 
the guilty parties whom the good old man, in 
the superabundance of his charity, the over¬ 
flowing milk of humcin and saintly kindness 
that streamed through his heart like a river, 
desired to restore to their former estate. Not 
the slightest doubt, while Dick Allen sat in 
his sister’s pew, gay. and dashing-looking as 
ever, although he pretended to be listening, 
with decent gravity, to the gray-haired cler¬ 
gyman’s “improvement” of the subject. 
Not the shadow of a question, while Belle 
Roy filled her place in the front gallery with 
less of light and coloring in her face than had 
been there in the morning, if such a thing 
could be. Nor did the critics stop to weigh 
the claims of Mesdames Ferris, Talcott and Co. 
—the redoubtable gang of social scavengers— 
to spirituality. Were they not high privates 
in the ranks of the church visible and mili¬ 
tant, debarred from acknowledged office only 
by reason of the accident of their sex; emi¬ 
nent luminaries about sewing-society tea- 
tables, and charitable bazaar-stalls; queen 
insects at all manner of religious “bees!” 
ResjDectiug the spiritual furniture of people 
like these, who are commonly supposed to 
travel first-class express to the Celestial City, 
whom the most scrupulous conductor rarely 
troubles to produce their tickets, it were 
surely a work of supererogation to inquire. 

Perhaps Letty Layne, sitting, downcast and 
thoughtful, between her mother and aunt, 
may have repeated, in silent rebellion against 
the decree of the church and the world, a 
certain old-fashioned list of such pretensions, 
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‘•The fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, 
long-sufFering, gentleness, goodness, faith, 
meekness, temperance.” It mattered little 
to the sanctified cabal or to their partisans, 
•what she thought, or felt, or said. She was 
in a deplorable minority, and minorities, as 
has been proven in every age of the world, 
are invariably in the wrong. 

Whether in reference to the existing state 
of affairs in his flock or accidentally. Father 
Jones preached, simply and faithfully, the 
duties of charity, especially to fellow-mem¬ 
bers of the household of faith ; forgiveness of 
injuries and active benevolence. Nobody 
took exception to a solitary platitude or una¬ 
voidable inference. It was all very true, a 
discourse which was “ calculated to do a vast 
deal of good,” but one or two imperfections 
hindered the fitting of the cap to heads that 
might else have worn it to advantage. To 
mention a few: there was no ‘‘overtaking” 
on the part of the devil in the matter now 
before the board of censors. Those in fault 
had deliberately yielded themselves to the 
enticements of sin, and still held fast to their 
iniquity in the very teeth of obloquy, remon¬ 
strance, and pleadings. Clearly, then, they 
were not of the number with whom restora¬ 
tion was an advisable or even possible thing. 
Again, it would be a dire and gratuitous 
affront to intimate that the exemplary, first- 
class passengers before named could, through 
any stress of temptation whatsoever, fall into 
sin, known or unconscious. 

“If there were but room for hope, no one 
would be more ready than I to seek and re¬ 
claim the wanderer!” sighed Mrs. Talcott to 
Mrs. Ferris, as tliey walked homeward to¬ 
gether, their noses, according to custom, 
close under each other’s bonnets. “ But a 
woman has so many barriers to surmount 
before she errs, that when she does overleap 
these, it is never worth while to look after 
her. All that can be done, then, is to secure 
the rest of the flock from infection.” 

Poor sinning sisters 1 

“The sla forgiven by Christ in heaven 
By man is curst alway.” 

More unhappy and more to be pitied are the 
scores of innocent women, wrongfully-sus¬ 
pected and hounded on to broken-hearted¬ 
ness ; to disgrace in the sight of mankind; 
oftener than we, who have been led, perhaps 
thoughtlessly, to cast our chance pebble at 
them, are willing to believe, driven on to 


death by jackals of their own sex, more re¬ 
morseless than the grave itself I 

Dick Allen further scandalized this virtu¬ 
ous, church-loving community by walking 
home with his sister and her step-daughter. 
It was “abominable in Mrs. Roy to wink at 
the intimacy as she did 1” said the board of 
supervisors. They had seen the trio march 
off from the church door in the same way a 
hundred times before, and never wagged a 
tongue against the arrangement—but circum¬ 
stances alter cases, and recent developments 
made this case look very black and exceed¬ 
ingly exceptional. 

It was one of Mrs. Allen’s “comfortable” 
evenings, and Mrs. Roy and Belle, stopping 
in to see her, found her in the library, lying 
upon the sofa, her little stand with its vase of 
choice flowers, renewed daily by her hus¬ 
band’s hand; her shaded reading-lamp and 
favorite volumes within reach of her hand. 
She was still a beautiful woman despite long 
months of acute disease. Her gentle brown 
eyes lighted with a happy smile, and the hec¬ 
tic of her complexion was heightened into a 
brilliant glow as the little party entered. 

“I have had a quietly-happy time!” sjie 
said, in response to her husband’s tender 
inquiry if she had been lonely. “I have 
learned something new and very comfort¬ 
ing!” lifting a small, prettily-bound volume 
as she spoke. “Did I show you this, Belle? 
Dick brought it to me yesterday.” 

“ ‘The Changed Cross 1’ ” Belle read the 
title. “ I have not seen it before.” 

“It is a casket of precious gems!” contin¬ 
ued the invalid. “You dear, old Dick! you 
certainly have the faculty of gathering up 
sunshine for my darkened hours.” She put 
up her hand to caress the bearded cheek bent 
toward her. “That is what I have been 
committing to memory this evening—storing 
honey against the sharp winter,” pointing to 
a poem upon the open page of the book which 
Belle still held. “I think I shall never suffer 
again without recalling it.” She repeated, 
in a low voice, and with suffused eyes, the 
first stanza:— 

“Pain’s farnace-heat within rao quivers ; 

God’s breath upon the fire doth blow, 

And all my heart in anguish shivers, 

And trembles at the fiery glow; 

And yet I whisper—‘ As God will!’ 

And in His hottest fire hold still.” 

Belle read the whole of the touching poem in 
silence. Read it with an aching sense of the 
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mighty difference between the meek breath¬ 
ings of the chastened soul that had adopted 
the writer’s language as her own, and the 
chafings of her undisciplined heart—her un¬ 
conquered will. She too had entered the fur¬ 
nace, although she knew nothing as yet of 
the trial before her. Letty’s defection; her 
brother’s neglect; the averted glances and 
constrained greetings of those whom she had 
met that day, had filled her soul with dismay. 
She could not tell from what quarter sorrow 
had come, but she recognized the fact that it 
had seized upon her; that she must defy it, 
or sink under it. She said to herself that she 
would not be borne down by a shapeless foe, 
yet ill her weariness and heart-sickness, she 
shivered in the chill, awful shadow. 

“ I could bear a sharp pain better than this 
dull misery ; assurance that the worst fancy 
can conceive of had befallen me, better than 
this suspense I” she was thinking, her eyes 
still wandering over the page beneath them, 
when Mrs. Allen addressed her. 

“ If you have no escort for to-morrow even¬ 
ing, dear, will you undertake the charge of 
this disobedient husband of mine ? You know 
I see society, now, only through his eyes and 
yours, and he is getting more and more un¬ 
ruly about going out in the evening. I am 
afraid Mrs. Ferris’s next story will be that I 
have tied him to my bed-post for fear he might 
flirt with other women.” 

“I do not understand,” said Belle, interro¬ 
gatively. “ What of to-morrow evening ?” 

“Are you not going to Mrs. Somers’?” 
asked husband and wife, in a breath. 

“Why should I? What is to be done 
there ?” 

“She gives a grand party! Haven’t you 
heard of it ? The invitations have been out 
for four days. Surely, you have one !” cried 
Mrs. Allen. 

“I never heard that she meant to give a 
party until this moment,” rejoined Belle. “I 
have had no invitation.” 

“There has been some mistake—depend 
upon it!” said Mrs. Allen, positively. “The 
omission is entirely accidental.” 

“It could not be intentional, of course,” 
subjoined Dick. “Nevertheless, Bello, we 
will punish the carelessness of Mrs. Somers’ 
postman by refusing to illuminate her parlors 
by our presence. If you are not to be there, 
I shall stay away—please myself, for once, 
instead of humoring this little tyrant”— 


pinching his wife’s ear. “Domesticity in¬ 
creases upon me with years. Come over, to¬ 
morrow evening, and we will play a game of 
chess, with Ella for arbiter, besides finishing 
poor, oft-interrupted ‘Enoch Arden.’ ” 

Belle did not allude to the missing invita¬ 
tion when alone with her mother, and the 
latter, supposing that the matter had made 
very little impression upon one who was slow 
to imagine insults where none were intended, 
or, that she was mortified at being so point¬ 
edly left out from the number of Mrs. Somers’ 
guests, and, therefore, did not care to speak 
further of the matter, had the tact to refrain 
from uttering the conjectures she had herself 
formed upon the subject. 

But, on Monday evening, when Belle re¬ 
turned from the Allens’, the good parent was 
too much aroused to persevere in her self-ap¬ 
pointed course of kindly reticence. 

“Well, dear!” she began, with a com¬ 
mendable feint of cheerfulness, “have you 
had a pleasant evening ?” 

“ Tolerably pleasant, madam. Or, we had 
after Mrs. Talcott went away. She sat with 
us for almost an hour.” 

“Mr. Harris—the choir leader—has been 
here,” announced Mrs. Roy, abruptly. 

Belle started slightly, more at her mother’s 
manner than at the substance of her commu¬ 
nication. “He came to practise the new 
chants, I suppose. I am sorry I missed him.” 

“ He said nothing about the chants. His 
errand was a singular one,” returned Mrs. 
Roy, with growing discomposure. “I must 
say that I was very angry, when he at last 
succeeded in stating it, which was not without 
much stammering and circumlocution. He 
says there is a movement on foot to engage 
Miss Wilson, the concert-singer, to sing so¬ 
prano in the choir.” 

Belle was looking straight down into the 
fire from her stand at the corner of the hearth. 
She turned very red, then white, but, seeing 
that her mother expected a reply, she said, 
quietly: — 

“Very well! What else?” 

“I told him you had not sought the posi¬ 
tion you now filled, and that you had my 
permission to resign it whenever they could 
persuade any one else to take it. He was 
aware of all that, he said, clumsily. He had 
desired, at one time, that my daughter should 
retain the place she now occupied so long as 
he continued to lead the music. Personally, 
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lie had no fault to find with her voice and 
style, hut people trould talk and complain, 
and—and—in short, he knew that many of the 
congregation would he better pleased if Miss 
■\Vil5on could be induced to accept the offer he 
■was empowered by the trustees to make her. 
She would require a large salary, whereas 
Miss Roy’s services had been generously gra¬ 
tuitous, but he had conferred with Mr. Layne 
and other good judges of music, and they 
concurred in the opinion that the change 
would conduce to the best interests of the 
church, which consideration should be para¬ 
mount with us, at all times, he added. He 
hoped you would not be offended at his in¬ 
strumentality in the affair. lie was but the 
mouthpiece of others. He deeply regretted 
that the interests of the church”—I stopped 
him before he could ring any more changes 
upon that phrase. 

“Your business, as I understand it, Mr. 
Harris, is this,” I said. “You wish to notify 
Miss Roy that her services are no longer de¬ 
sired in the choir, a more competent person 
having been selected in her stead.” 

“Hardly, more competent!” he objected, 
uneasily. “Miss Roy’s qualifications are of 
a high order. We can scarcely hope to do 
better in the future than we have done in the 
past. But it seems expedient to those who 
have the rule in the church to have a change.” 

“Neither my daughter nor myself will ob¬ 
ject to It,” I assured him. “I shall be very 
happy to have her company in my pew.” And 
so we parted. 

“Thank yon, dear mother!” Belle smiled 
strangely, raising her hand to her throat as 
though an effort were required to pass the 
words. “ You are kind to want me with you. 
It is what no one else does, it appears. Mo¬ 
ther!” with sudden, fierce energy, “what 
does all this mean ?” 

(To be continued.) 


SUM-TOTAL OF INFLUENCE. 

No human being can come into this world 
without increasing or diminishing the sum 
total of human happiness, not only of the 
present, but of every subsequent age of hu¬ 
manity. No one can detach himself from 
this connection. There is no sequestered 
spot in the universe, no dark niche along the 
disk of non-existence, to which he can retreat 
from his relation to others, where he can 


withdraw the influence of his existence upon 
the moral destiny of the world ; everywhere 
his presence or absence will be felt; every¬ 
where he will have companions who will be 
better or worse for his influence. It is an old 
saying, and one of fearful and fathomless im¬ 
port, that we are forming characters for eter¬ 
nity. Forming characters ? Whose ? our own 
or others? Both—and in that momentous 
fact lies the peril and responsibility of our 
existence. Who is sufiicient for the thought ? 
Thousands of my fellow beings will yearly 
enter eternity with characters differing from 
those they would have carried thither had I 
never lived. The sunlight of that world will 
reveal my finger-marks in their primary for¬ 
mations, and iu their successive strata of 
thought and life. 


NIUHT. 

If the relation of sleep at night, and, in 
some instances, its converse, be real, we can¬ 
not reflect without amazement upon the ex¬ 
tent to which it carries us. Day and night 
are things close to us ; the change applies 
immediately to our sensations; of all the 
phenomena of Nature, it is the most obvious 
and the most familiar to our experience ; but 
in its cause it belongs to the great motions 
which are passing in the heavens. Whilst 
the earth glides round her axis, she ministers 
to the alternate necessities of the animals 
dwelling upon her surface, at the same time 
that she obeys the influence of those attractions 
which regulate the order of many thousand 
worlds. The relation, therefore, of sleep at 
night, is the relation of the inhabitants of the 
earth to the rotation of their globe. Probably 
it is more—it is a relation to the system of 
which that globe is a part; and, still further, 
to the congregations of systems of which theirs 
is only one. If this account be true, it con¬ 
nects the meanest individual with the uni¬ 
verse itself; a chicken roosting upon its 
perch, with the spheres revolving in the 
firmament. 


Yaix-glory is a flower which never comes 
to fruit. 

There is no vice or crime that does not ori¬ 
ginate in self-love; and there is no virtue that 
does not grow from the love of others out of 
and beyond self. 
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WEITING FOR THE “LADY’S BOOK.” 

BY HATTIE HAVERHILL. 

‘'Godey has come, Auut Carrie,” said a 
cheery young voice at my side. “I was so 
glad to see its dear face again, that I thought 
I must tell you the good news.” 

That was all; the bright face peeping in at 
the open door was withdrawn, and I was 
alone again. But somehow those few words 
had produced a strange effect upon me. I 
was no longer an elderly woman, with white 
hair and wrinkled face, toiling wearily through 
the day, and dozing over my knitting in the 
evening, but I was living over, once more, the 
life that was past and gone. One after 
another appeared those life-pictures that 
long ago I had hung away on “memory’s 
walls,” and upon which the dust of years 
had gathered unheeded. Now, how fresh 
and bright they looked, and what quiet plea¬ 
sure I felt in gazing back upon them. 

The first few I glanced at very rapidly ; for 
over them flitted, fast and thick, the gray 
clouds of privation and unkindness. Not yet 
even, with the discipline of years, could I 
think calmly on the trials and poverty that 
had embittered my early life, for my child¬ 
hood had been anything but pleasant. In¬ 
deed, it often seemed as if I had never been 
very young; never experienced any of a 
child’s joys and carelessness, and I always 
felt a great hunger creeping over me when¬ 
ever I thought of those early years. But the 
good Shepherd is very tender of his feeble 
lambs; so, when the weary little feet refused 
to hear longer their heavy burden, and the 
wistful eyes grew larger and clearer, the all- 
merciful Father was content. Gradually, 
other and brighter scenes appeared; days 
when the gentle hands of afl'ection led me 
through the green fields of knowledge, and 
gave me to drink of the pure waters of virtue 
and truth. To those loving friends I owed 
all the happiness of my after life ; and it was 
the thought of all their care and goodness 
that caused me to undertake those labors 
which have made me the honored and happy 
woman that I am. 

My father had been a merchant; and, had 
he attended to business, might have been a 
successful one; but the demon wine had 
taken possession of him early in life, and 
shortly after his marriage he left my mother 
with two small children, and was heard of 


by her but once after. Unable to endure the 
hardships and poverty to which we were 
thus necessarily subjected, my mother died 
of consumption when I was at the age of nine 
years. 

After her death, her father, who had ever 
been opposed to her marriage, allowed his 
wife, after much entreaty on her side, to take 
my sister and myself into their family ; and 
although many were the trials to which we 
were exposed by his hatred and covetousness, 
yet it was there that I first knew what it was 
to bo really happy. 

Through the resolution of my grandmother 
and aunt, I received a liberal education. 
Keenly feeling the necessity of earnest appli¬ 
cation to my books, 1 made rapid advances 
in my studies, and, at the age of seventeen, 
graduated with the highest honors of my 
class. The next term, a school, of which I 
had formerly been a member, having lost its 
teacher by sickness, the vacancy was offered 
by the committee for my acceptance. Gladly 
receiving this heaven-sent gift, I entered upon 
my duties with a thankful heart at being able 
to support myself, and thus become free from 
the dependence that was so galling to my 
proud spirit. 

At school, I had been noted for the ease 
with which I could dash off an essay, and the 
thought now occurred to me, to write articles 
for some of the magazines, and thus increase, 
in some small degree, the sum I received for 
my efforts as teacher. This idea was strength¬ 
ened by a visit, which we enjoyed at that 
time, from a cousin of grandma’s, a noble 
woman, who had long been known for her 
literary talents. The treat afforded me by 
her refined and lively conversation, and the 
pride and pleasure with which she was every¬ 
where received, served only to make me more 
eager in my desire, and I then resolved that 
my friends should be as proud of me and of 
my intellectual powers. 

You will think, perhaps, that it was a very 
vain determination that I made, showing 
forth only a woman’s love of admiration; 
hut, as I look back over the intervening 
years, I know that I have never acted from a 
j)urer motive ; my sole aim being to repay, in 
some humble measure, the debt of gratitude 
which I owed my friends who had assisted 
me when in adversity. 

My plans were soon arranged, as to the 
course it was best to pursue. For years 
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Godey had been an honored guest with ns; 
and his monthly visits were always a great 
source of pleasure, particularly to myself. 
Indeed, my friends often laughed at the pe¬ 
culiar affection I always evinced for that 
pleasing periodical. 

It would be vain for me to give the details 
of my various attempts at producing an arti¬ 
cle that I considered worthy to give the pub¬ 
lic. It was truly astonishing, the amount of 
labor that was expended on that wonderful 
production. 

My first attempt, a silly, sentimental sheet, 
was destroyed in disgust; the following, a 
dry, overstrained essay, experienced the 
same fate as its predecessor. One after 
another was quickly written and as quickly 
annihilated, till the number of victims was 
truly startling. At length, tired of these 
fruitless endeavors, I decided that the next 
should find its way to the editor’s ‘ ‘ sanctum;’ ’ 
if accepted, I should have hope for the future; 
if rejected, it should be my last effort. But, 
thanks to a kind fortune, I had the pleasure of 
reading it in print shortly after ; and not that 
one alone, for others found their way to the 
same place, though under a different sig¬ 
nature. 

I continued my literary pursuits until ray 
marriage, when my husband objected to my 
further contributions. I had, however, the 
pleasure of knowing that I had won my re¬ 
ward ; my friends were proud of me, and I 
3iad gained the love of a good and noble 
heart. Godey has ever been, and will ever 
continue, a welcome inmate at our fireside; 
while I shall never regret having written for 
the Lady’s Book. 


SABBATH RHYMES. 

BY 08CAK C. WHITTLESEY. 

Oh what banners bright, unfurled 
In the breezes of to-day, 

■Will be trampled by the world 
In to-morrow’s deadly fray! 

Oh what hearts that now are ringing, 

With the music Hope is singing. 

Will bo hushed, will be crushed 
On the way through the world! 

All the loves that charm to-day 
May be hurled, 

Bruised and mangled on the way 
Through the world— 

Through the cold, inconstant world, . 

Through the bustle and the jostle of the world. 


But there is a world up yonder, 

With the gold and pearly gate. 

One whose builder and whose founder 
Is the arbiter of fate. 

Where the balmy air is ringing. 

With the anthems saints are singing; 

Never hushed, never crushed 
Are the spirits of that world. 

All the loves that charm to-day 
Never hurled, 

Bruised and mangled on the way 
Through that world— 

Through that bright and blooming world, 
Through the glory and the gladness of that world 


“ONLY A WOMAN’S HAIR.” 

BY IVIE. 

Only a tress of wavy hair, 

A soft, brown ringlet, tinged with gold; 

The lovely head is lying low, 

The peerless form is still and cold. 

She died with last October’s leaves, 

She’s sleeping now' across the sea— 

I may not weep above the stone. 

She died long years ago to mo! 

I loved her then—I love her now , 

The sin, the shame, the dark disgrace. 

Are buried in that lonely grave— 

I only see the gentle face. 

Could I but clasp you in my arms, 

As'in the hours long gone by! 

Pure and unspotted as of old. 

Oh, love, how gladly would I die I 
The wind moans faintly through the trees. 

The weeping sky is hung with gray ; 

Ten years ago the winter sun 

Shone brightly on my wedding-day. 

She laid her little hand in mine. 

She promised—hush, oh, bi’eaking heart! 

The darkness lies between us now; 

/promised—did I keep 'my part? 

Alas! the bud of April hours 
From autumn ripeness turns away ; 

But oh 1 the love within my heart 
Was fresh as an eternal May. 

And yet, if word or look of mine 
Threw shadows on your gay young life, 
Forgive me, oh! forgive mo now, 

I loved you so, my own, my wife! 

You thought me stern, you thought me cold; 

A cloud came o’er the lovely face ; 

Alas! poor bird! you left the heart 
That was your only resting-place. 

Do those dear eyes see clearer now ? 

0 Agnes! oh, my poor lost lamb! 

If God in mercy took you home. 

You know me how for what I am. 

And if I meet you in that land, 

Through Christ’s dear mercy—pure, forgiven, 
I ’ll catch the gleaming of your curls 
Across the azure fields of heaven. 

Be sure that I shall know you, love, 

’Mid all the angels standing there. 

And clasp you in my longing arms, 

And kiss once more the golden hair. 












LETTY’S BOAEDEE. 


BY MBS. M. 

The scene opens upon a pleasant village 
street. The street is shaded by two rows of 
beautiful American elms, whose drooping fo¬ 
liage, falling in willowy grace, makes soft, 
clear shadows—stencilled all over with slen¬ 
der threads of gold. 

It is early morning, yet—so early that but 
few are stirring. The cool, fragrant breeze 
has in it the odor of flowers, that smell 
sweetest when the dew has fallen. On the 
gray walls of the old college buildings the 
ivy seems almost laughing in its soft, rich, 
glistening beauty. The college buildings 
stand at the end of the street, and though 
the various parts are fashioned somewhat ir¬ 
regularly, yet they please the eye, and form 
a pleasant contrast to the dark, high hills in 
the background. 

The clock on the town-house struck six. 
Upon that, there was some commotion in the 
street. Here and there a window flew up, 
here and there a door opened. The baker, 
with a German, unpronounceable name, was 
arranging his brown loaves in the window, 
from the outside of which his shop-boy was 
taking down the shutters. Mr. White’s gro¬ 
cery—his name was painted in huge white 
letters—gave signs of being awake and almost 
ready for business. Other thriving places were 
as yet under the dominion of silence, if we ex¬ 
cept the little Miss Mooney’s millinery estab¬ 
lishment, which never seemed to be shut, for, 
late at night and early in the morning, there 
was Maggy Mooney to be seen, sewing away 
to support her mother and help fit her little 
brother for the college I have spoken about. 

Mrs. Mooney was out on this particular 
morning washing the steps of the neat little 
store. She had known better days, but was 
not too proud to work even at so humble an 
occupation. She had an honest face, Scotch 
in its expression, and a somewhat cultivated, 
quick intellect, which latter desirable posses¬ 
sion her son had inherited. 

“I declare, there’s little Miss Henry!” 
she said, in an undertone ; “ what’s the child 
out so early for, I wonder?” 

Yes, it was little Miss Henry, her blue eyes 
unehildishly thoughtful, her bonnet—a nice 
Icn^n-colored cape-bonnet, that was the pride 1 
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of her heart—hanging loosely from her tan¬ 
gled curls, the long strings in her hands. A 
slender, pretty little figure she was, with 
round, dimpled arms, a quick, graceful step, 
and a look of thought or care in her rosy 
face that was not quite the expression one 
would wish to see in a child. 

“Good-morning, little Miss Letty,” said 
Mrs. Mooney, shaking out the wet folds of 
her step-cloth. 

“ Good-morning, [Mrs. Mooney,?’ the child 
made answer, stopping as she spoke. 

“You are out early, Miss Letty!” ^ 

“Yes, ma’am ; I’m going for boarders.” 

Mrs. Mooney stopped short, and turned her¬ 
self round, amused and perplexed, while the 
child gave an extra pull to her bonnet, and 
let it slide back on her shoulders again. 

“Going for boarders. Miss Letty?” 

“Yes; they don’t know it at the house; 
don’t know where I am; don’t even know 
I’m up yet. I thought I’d keep ijt a secret 
and see what I could do. I’m ’most eight, 
you know ?” 

“Bless your sweet heart!” said Mrs. Moo¬ 
ney, the tears coming to her eyes she scarcely 
knew why. “I don’t quite understand you 
yet. Where do you think of going first, little 
one ?” 

“I was going up to Mr. Beach’s. They say 
he is very good. You see”—her voice fell 
into a low, confidential tone—“mother and 
Elsie got talking it over last night. They 
thought I was asleep, but I wasn’t, for I waked 
up when they began to talk. And mother 
said she must do something^ and then she cried 
because father was gone, you know, and she 
was left a widow; and Elsie said that her 
embroidery hardly brought in enough to pay 
the ground-rent, let alone paying the bills; 
and then mother cried real hard, and said she 
didn’t see but they must find boarders; but 
who was going to do it, for she was half sick? 
and then Elsie cried, and that made me cry. 
But I kept very still, and I prayed to the 
Heavenly Father that He wouldn’t let mother 
suffer, and I thought that if anybody else 
wouldn’t go, I’d slip off in the morning and. 
see if I couldn’t find some boarders.” 

There was that in the child’s face, though 
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tlie position was ludicrous in tho extreme, 
lliat precluded the possibility of a smile. 
Mrs. Mooney wanted to laugh and wanted to 
cry, but the cry had it, so she quietly and 
furtively wiped away a few tears from the 
corners of each eye, and another that had 
trickled over her nose, and then she pondered 
for a moment. 

“Come in and see our Maggy, my dear,” 
she said, taking up her pail; “she’s got 
some bits of silk for doll-things, I’ve no 
doubt.” 

' “I don’t believe I can stop a moment,” 
said little Miss Business, considering ; for the 
temptation was great. “ They ’ll get up and 
find me gone, and they may be frightened.” 

“I rather think they may,” said Mrs. 
Mooney to herself, biting her lip ; “but may 
be you won’t need to go to Mr. Beach. Maybe 
/can help you to boarders,’’ she added, aloud. 

“ 0, Mrs. Mooney, do you think you can?” 
and the child’s face lighted up with a look of 
relief, that made its prettiness almost radiant. 
“Then I’ll come in, I thank you.” 

“Maggy, can’t you find some loose pieces 
for the little miss?” asked Mrs. Mooney, en¬ 
tering the.room behind the narrow shop. 

Maggy looked up. She was at once plain 
and handsome. Have you seen such faces ? 
The features were common and familiar—no¬ 
thing remarkable in their outlines—neither 
rose nor lily in her complexion ; neither her 
cheek comparable to the downy pink of a 
peach, or her eyes to diamonds. At the same 
time, such a sweet, tender gravity in the face 
—such a dimpling when a smile crossed it— 
so much intelligence and right feeling in the 
dark gray eyes, that you found yourself fasci¬ 
nated at once by its simple goodness, that, 
in fact, yoxifelt there was beauty there. 

“Oh, yes; it’s Mrs. Henry’s little girl. 
Yes, dear, I’ll find you some pretty pieces. 
YVliat colors do you like best?” 

But little Letty was considering whether 
;she had done right in coming in, and her eyes 
travelled anxiously to the mother, who stood 
l)y. She also had her considering cap on. 

^‘I’m thinking, my dear,” said the latter, 

• ^hile Maggie was tumbling over heaps of rib- 
Ibon-bits, and corners of rainbow-colored silk, 
'“I’m thinking, my dear little Miss Letty, 
that I’d get home as quick as I could, if I 
ivere you, and say nothing to the mother and 
isister where I’d been.” 

“Oh, I didn’t mean to,” responded Letty; 


“that is, not till I’d got the boarders. But 
you said”— 

“Yes, dear,” the good woman responded 
to her look of inquiry, “I know; I said per¬ 
haps I can find some, and if anybody can, I 
know it’s me, for Maggy hears all about the 
young students from her customers, and they 
are coming here all the time. Besides, there ’s 
not places enough for them to board in ; but 
if you’ll say nothing, I’ll manage it nicely. 
Keep your own counsel, my dear. See ! what 
a beautiful lot of silks ! You can dress your 
dolls like a queen ; and I’m afraid the mother 
and sister will be up looking for you.” 

“That’s true ; and I had better get home, 
quick, though Kitty knows I’m gone; but 
you ’ll be quite sure not to forget ?” 

“Oh, yes, quite sure ;” and with a lighter 
heart the little girl, thanking Maggy for her 
treasure, skipped off the steps and ran down 
the street. 

“What did you mean, mother?” asked 
Maggy; “and what on earth was that child 
talking of—and yon, too, about the young 
students, and all that?” 

“Who would think?” cried Mrs. Mooney, 
with spread hands, “that the Henrys wanted 
for anything? I thought they’d been left 
comfortable.” 

“Why, what’s the matter?” 

Mrs. Mooney narrated the child’s conversa¬ 
tion. 

“Somebody was saying the other day, she 
couldn’t see how they got along,” said Maggy, 
thoughtfully. “They had only a few thou¬ 
sand dollars left them, and they have lived 
right on, never knowing, I suppose, the worth 
of money. Perhaps they have spent it all, 
and find themselves in trouble. But such 
proud people will never take boarders.” 

“If that is all the way they can get their 
bread and butter, you may depend upon it 
they will,” said Mrs. Mooney. “Besides, 
they have a very handsome house, which be¬ 
longs to them, althoughthey pay ground-rent, 
and I don’t see why they shouldn’t work in a 
genteel way for their living.” 

“I said they were too proud,” Maggy re¬ 
sponded, matching some silk; “but, after 
all, I don’t think it’s pride, I never saw,any¬ 
thing like that in Miss Elsie. She was always 
so careful not to give trouble ; and she never 
ordered in the way that most of our customers 
who are well up in the world do. I think it’s 
a certain delicacy—a dislike to anything.^ke 
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publicity—oh, no ! the Henrys are not proud 
—not foolishly proud, I mean.” 

“But people think they are,” said Mrs. 
Mooney. 

“Breakfast is ready, mamma;” and Nancy 
Mooney glanced in, unpinning her check 
apron, and forthwith the three went out to a 
plain, neatly-laid table. 

“You see,” said Mrs. Mooney, as she poured 
coffee, “there are some young men here who 
are looking for board, and two or three who 
I ’m pretty sure are not suited. For instance, 
there’s that young Cuban that Miss Massing- 
ham was talking about. He don’t like his 
hoarding place at all, and he’s willing to give 
any price if he can only find genteel quarters.” 

“Yes, I know ; the girls are all wild about 
him,” said Nancy. “ They say he’s as hand¬ 
some as a picture, and so grave and reserved 
that nobody ventures to make friends with 
him. He’ll just suit them, won’t he? But 
how will you manage it ?” 

“ Miss Massingham is coming to-day for her 
bonnet,” said Maggy; “and you might ask 
if he is suited yet. But if 1 were you I would 
not have anything to do with it. The little 
creature may have imagined half she said, 
and Mrs. Henry won’t thank you for interfer¬ 
ing in her affairs.” 

“I’ll manage that,” responded Mrs. Moo¬ 
ney. “It’s evident there’s serious trouble 
there, and I believe every word the child said 
is true. Some people haven’t the courage, 
and some haven’t the bodily strength to go 
forward as we have gone. In either case, 
they ’re more to be pitied than blamed. And, 
when you come to think of it, there ’s nobody 
in the place has done as much for the poor as 
Mrs. Henry, and I suppose she has just kept 
on doing, regardless of expense—as some of 
your customers say about bonnets. If it’s 
all right, of course there ’s no harm done; 
but I shall try it.” 

Doctor Henry had left his house clear of all 
incumbrance, excepting a ground-rent, and 
but little money when he died. There were 
five thousand dollars life insurance, but more 
of that than anybody knew went towards 
paying some debts that had not been settled. 

Mrs. Henry had been a delicate woman from 
the time, fourteen years before, that a little 
son had been lost. They were at that period 
stopping at a watering-place, and the boy, it 
was thought, ventured by himself alone into 


the surf and was carried away. Mrs- Henry, 
from the hour that she lost all^hope of his 
return, became an altered woman. Up to 
that time, none more cheerful, more courage¬ 
ous, gayer, or happier than she ; but at the 
termination of a lingering sickness, she arose 
a grave, sad, old-looking woman, her strength 
impaired, and her beauty and vigor gone. 
The change was not as perceptible in Doctor 
Henry and little Elsie, then only four years 
old, though she mourned for brother Norman, 
yet, though the lightness and vivacity of 
childhood soon got over the loss. 

The doctor’s house was one of the hand¬ 
somest in the place. He had built it when 
Norman was born, having a little property 
left him by a distant relative, and his wife and 
himself had planned it. The year before his 
death he had j)leased himself with refurnish¬ 
ing it from top to bottom. The house had 
been almost his idol; all the time he could 
spare was spent in beautifying it, and he had 
repeatedly said to his wife that, come what 
would, she had a house to live in till the day 
of her death. 

In five years from his decease the little 
money he had left was gone. Elsie managed 
to procure embroidery and other elegant 
work, but the little she made hardly sufiiced 
to keep them in comfort. 

“Was Letty up before us this morning, or 
did I dream it?” asked Mrs. Henry, on the 
day with which my story opens, as she and 
Elsie sat down to breakfast. 

“ She w;ere up rather earlier than usual,” 
said Kitty, their one servant, whom Letty had 
taken into confidence. 

“Why, Letty, where have you been?” 
cried her mother and sister, as the little girl 
came in, unconscious of the lateness of the 
hour. 

“You see, I needed a walk for my constitu¬ 
tion f said the child, with the utmost gravity. 

“ Well, that is a strange thing for you to 
do, Letty,” her mother responded. “What 
is going to happen, I wonder ? Usually it is 
very hard to get you out of bed in time for 
breakfast.” 

“I’ve turned over a new leaf,” said the 
child, quietly. ‘“0 mother, the streets did 
look so funny! not half awake. But I saw 
Mrs. Mooney out scrubbing her steps, and I 
went in to make her a morning call, you 
know, and Miss Mooney—she was making.-au 
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elegant bonnet—gave me all these pieces of 
silk. Ain’t they beautiful?” 

“Well, it’s the queerest thing in the 
world !” said her mother, pressing back the 
tangled hair. 

“Do you think you’ll turn another leaf 
to-morrow morning?” asked Elsie, smiling. 

“1 ’ll let you know at breakfast time,” was 
the sly, laughing answer. 

“Sure, ’twas an ugly-faced man brought 
you this, ’ ’ said Kitty, presenting a bill. Now, 
if the truth must be told, it was a tolerably 
good-faced man, and a very gentlemanly one; 
but Kitty knew or feared he was a dun, and 
under that supposition all faces looked alike. 

“It’s Mr. Downing, mother,” said Elsie, 
“for those things we bought a month ago. 
Oh, how could we be so thoughtless ?” 

“We needed them, Elsie.” 

“ I know it; but we should have gone with¬ 
out—at least I should; I am young and 
strong. What shall we do ? He says he is 
very much pressed for money.” 

Letty stood off, regarding mother and sister 
with an anxious look. 

“I—wonder—if we can sell anything?” 
asked Mrs. Henry, in a changed, worried 
voice. 

“ 0 mother—don’t—not yet; wait—there’s 
—there’s—no knowing what ’ll come ?” 

“ What does the child mean ? How do you 
know what we are talking about?” cried 
Elsie, to whose voice keen solicitude had 
given a reproachful tone. 

Letty, overwrought by contending emotions, 
burst into tears. 

“Why, darling, what is the matter?” cried 
her mother and sister, as they both went to¬ 
wards the sensitive child. 

“Because,” she sobbed, “because—you’re 
poor—and—and I—don’t know what ’ll be¬ 
come of us.” 

Mrs. Henry and her daughter looked at 
each other, half smiling, but, nevertheless, 
their hearts echoed the words, “I don’t know 
what ’ll become of us.” 

“I’d like to get a little kindling-wood, Miss 
Elsie, we’re all out,” said Kitty, coming in. 

Elsie searched her pockets, so did her mo¬ 
ther hers, but they were both empty. 

“ There ! I declare—I belieVe I had a little 
left!” Kitty said, understanding what they 
did not like to say, and up she sped to the 
front attic, to take from her own little store 
eno 4 ?gli for present necessities. 


“For they don’t know the fish is out,” 
said the good-hearted girl; “ and there’s not 
a scoop of tea left in the caddy. Of course 
money ’ll be coming in soon, some way, and 
I’ve no great call for what I have. When 
they git plenty agen, why, then I ’ll tell ’em 
what I did, and why I did it. Sure, they’ve 
known me too long to take offence at it.” 

Meantime Mrs. Henry had soothed and sent 
Letty to play, and Letty had taken out her 
great wax doll, not intent upon nursing it, in 
her usual motherly fashion, or pulling open 
its great, placid blue eyes, that looked con¬ 
tent to stare, unwinking, for a century, but 
gravely pondering whether she could not sell 
it for the family necessities. 

“You see, dolly,” she said, aloud, “I might 
put you up in Miss Mooney’s window, and 
people never would think you came from here. 
They might say that’s just such a doll as 
Doctor Henry’s little daughter has got; but 
of course they’d think I was too proud to sell 
it. But I ain’t too proud, only, you dear, 
beautiful creature, I’d be so sorry never to 
look at your pretty eyes and see them open 
and shut any more. But, dolly, if you knew 
how poor we are, I think it would hurt your 
feelings to belong to me.” 

All this time the child was wiping away 
the tears that would fall, deciding the while 
that five dollars would be a fair price to ask, 
and five dollars to her seemed a prodigious 
sum. 

“I’m afraid, Elsie,” said Mrs. Henry, tear¬ 
fully, trying to master her voice, “that we 
shall have to try and do something else. It 
won’t answer to go on this way. I’d rather 
sell the house, and put the money in some¬ 
thing that would support us decently.” 

“0 mamma, papa would almost come out 
of his grave if we sold the house. No, no ; 
we must do something else; and, as I am 
educating Letty, or trying to, suppose we get 
other scholars, and so commence a school.” 

“You forget there are three private schools 
already,” said her mother, “and that we 
could not ask for money in advance when 
just beginning. No, no; we must put aside 
the shrinking from publicity that we have, 
and advertise for boarders.” 

“Advertise!” exclaimed Elsie, in a hope¬ 
less voice. 

“Yes, advertise. There are not many first- 
class boarding-houses in town, and I think 
some of the college young men would come.” 
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What would Hariy say ?” asked Elsie, in 
the same unhappy tones. 

“ Harry could say nothing—at least for a 
year to come—as he is in England,” replied 
Mrs. Henry; “and I am sure, were he here, I 
should not like to apply to him in this strait.” 

“Oh, no,” responded Elsie; but her mind 
ran rapidly over the objections she feared 
that Harry would make. “ At all events, we 
must do something,” she said, to herself, 
catching a glimpse of her mother’s pale, worn 
face. “ Harry knows I’d be true to him, and 
I think he ’s above any mean, petty jealousy 
of feeling.” 

“ We ’ll consult with”— 

“I don’t really think of anybody,” said 
Elsie, as her mother paused. 

“Then we’ll do it without consulting. 
Suppose you write an advertisement?” 

Elsie felt the tears almost blinding her as 
she brought out her little desk, the one her 
father had given her, a beautiful thing that 
she had never thought to pen an advertise¬ 
ment on. and sat down to her task. Many 
times she wrote over the same words; nothing 
suited her. 

“You will be obliged to give up your beau¬ 
tiful room, mamma,” at last she said, as she 
completed her work more to her satisfaction; 
“and we shall have to put up with smoke, 
and, perhaps, late hours ; however, there’s 
ho help for it,” and she dried her tears. “I 
suppose I had better call and give this in at 
the office myself. I wish we could do without 
advertising.” 

She had put on her mantle and hat, when 
the door-bell rang. Kitty was out, and Letty 
up stairs packing her big doll carefully in soft 
paper, preparatory to another early walk for 
her “constitution.” So, though both faces 
paled—they had learned to dread the door- 
hell—she herself went to the door. A sigh, 
not that, almost a gasp of relief, escaped her, 
as she met the frank, pleasant visage of Mrs. 
Mooney, instead of the dreaded dun. 

“You were going out?” said the latter. 
“Oh, no,” returned Elsie, grown absent- 
minded in the endeavor to remember whether 
tliere might be any little bill of long-standing 
against her at the Mooneys. 

“ I should like to see your mother on busi¬ 
ness, Miss Elsie.” 

“;Oh dear, there it is,” thought Elsie'. “I 
dread the word business.” 

Hdt is something, maybe, that you may 
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have a word to say about,” continued Mrs. 
Mooney, smiling in the anxious face; “so 
perhaps you won’t go out, just yet;” for the 
good woman had spied the folded paper in 
Elsie’s gloved hand, and thought what it 
might be. So Elsie, wondering, led her into 
the room where her mother sat. “I hope 
you won’t be offended at my boldness,” said 
Mrs. Mooney ; “but I ’ve been thinking, and 
casting about in my mind, and at last it oc¬ 
curred to mo that, as you had so large and 
handsome a house, you wouldn’t object to 
what I’m going to propose.” 

Mother and daughter breathed easier. 

“You see, there are several young men 
here, of the very first class, and I know at 
least one—or, rather. Miss Massingham spoke 
of him—who would give a great deal if—if 
you would take him to board. There I it’s 
out at last. The young man, you see, has 
been used to everything of the very best. He 
is a Cuban, I believe, and as rich—as rich as 
can be. He’s in a place now that don’t suit 
at all, and Miss Massingham says that her 
mother would accommodate him in a moment, 
if her house was not full of company all the 
time.” 

Of course there was a little innocent halt¬ 
ing, though the hearts of both women bounded 
as they had not done before, at this signal 
Providence. Elsie secretly, and with great 
gusto, crushed the paper she held in her 
hands. 

“I should think,” said Mrs. Mooney, who 
know more than they dreamed of, “that it 
would be rather agreeable to have a pleasant 
young man in the house. Miss Massingham 
speaks very highly of him.” 

“What do you think, Elsie?” asked Mrs. 
Henry, toning her voice down. 

“ Why, mamma, I think—I should think— 
we might entertain the proposition—and— 
and give Mrs. Mooney an answer to-morrow.” 

“Yes, we might do that; but suppose he 
ia—is, in fact, in a hurry to change.” 

“ Oh, he ’s in no hurry if there ’s the least 
prospect of eligible quarters,” said Mrs. 
Mooney. 

“Mamma, I think we’d better say yes,” 
said Elsie, to whom this beating about the 
bush was distasteful. “For ray part, I am 
willing. You could give him the first front, 
and if he is not very particular—that is, to 
fastidiousness—he might take his meals with 
us.” 
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“Then, if the gentleman will call here, 
Mrs. Mooney—oh I but the terms ; I really 
don’t know what to ask—what it’s worth.” 

“ Why, for the indifferent place he is 
in, they charge him ten dollars. He ought 
to give fifteen here. As I told you, he is 
quite wealthy, and don’t care what he pays. 
He ought to be glad to get such a place as 
this for twenty dollars. It would be cheap. 
Well, my errand is done, and I’ll tell Miss 
Massingliam that you will take pity on her 
Iriend. So I wish you good-morning.” 

Elsie’s face shone with joy when she came 
into the sitting-room again. “I’ve torn the 
advertisement into bits,” she said, in high 
glee. “Isn’t it splendid! and all without 
any publicity—that’s the best of it. How 
glad Kitty will be, and even little Letty. 
Now, mother, did you ever see such a Provi¬ 
dence ? It’s very likely we can get one more, 
and then I needn’t stitch stitches into my 
side, for oh I that fine needlework d/es hurt 
me so 1” 

Letty came down stairs, having made a 
magnificent package of her doll, and being 
much too excited’to shed tears over the im¬ 
pending sacrifice. 

“What is it, mamma?” she cried, seeing 
the general joy. 

“ Why, my dear, a very nice young man is 
coming to board with us, I expect, ” said her 
mother. 

“Oh! has Mrs. Mooney been here?” asked 
Letty, thoughtlessly. 

“ Why, my dear, what made you ask that ?” 
queried her mother, somewhat taken aback. 

“ Why—I guess I felt it in my bones, ” said 
Letty, gravely; “ that’s the way Kitty does 
and so the matter ended there, save that Letty 
went out into the wide hall and danced on 
tiptoe, clai^ping her hands in pantomime, as 
she sung softly to herself, “we’ve got a 
boarder ; we ’re not poor any more.” 

Meantime Mr. Rufus Gantzmer endured, 
with heaviness of heart, the discomforts of his 
ordinary home. 

“ If it wasn’t for the trouble,” he often so¬ 
liloquized, “I’d take a furnished house my¬ 
self.” Great was his delight, then, when his 
friends, the Massinghams, informed him that 
he could be accommodated in the handsome 
quarters he had often eyed so longingly. For, 
if truth must be told, there was more than 
ordinary attraction there. He had seen the 
beaptiful Miss Elsie, and the dark, melan¬ 


choly, and seemingly unimpressible Cuban, 
had turned his thoughts more than once in 
the direction of the widow’s house. He made 
it a matter of business to call there imme¬ 
diately ; professed himself delighted with the 
room offered him ; made friends at once with 
Letty by some little legerdemain, and declared 
that the price was quite too reasonable. 

“I am so much pleased with him,” said 
Mrs. Henry, when her daughter returned. 
“He appeared at once to feel at home in the 
house; and, whether it is fancy or not, I 
seem to have known him all his life. It turns 
out that he is an orphan, both of his parents 
being dead, poor fellow! That much I 
learned, though he was singularly reticent. 

I think we shall like him, Elsie.” 

“I know we shall,” said Letty, in confi¬ 
dence to her doll, whose eyes rested with un¬ 
wonted complacency on the face of its little 
mistress. For Letty had gone immediately 
to her room and unpacked her patient play- • 
thing; “and you’re not to be sold, miss 
dolly, but introduced instead to my young 
gentleman, and I think we shall have fine 
times, and hear nothing more of being poor 
and all that. ’ ’ So Letty was entirely satisfied. 

Mr. Rufus Gaiitzmer took up his abode 
with visible satisfaction. Everything suited 
him, from the fine velvet furniture to the 
recherche meals, served from old-fashioned 
china and silver. To Elsie’s satisfaction he 
did not smoke ; and so the rich lace curtains 
escaped contamination. Furthermore, to her 
great delight, he was a finished performer on 
the piano, and possessed an agreeable tenor 
voice. Elsie often sang with him ; and more 
than one of her lady friends envied her the 
privilege. 

“And what will you do,” asked one of the 
latter, in an idle call, “when Mr. Winter 
comes home, with two beaux on your hands ?” 

Elsie’s cheek crimsoned. “I’m sure I 
don’t know what you mean,” she said. 

“Why, my dear, any one who makes a 
right use of eyesight,” replied the other, 

“ can see what Mr. Gantzmer thinks of you. 
None so blind as those who wonH see, you 
know!” 

Miss Elsie had a great deal of dignity, more 
in fact than most young ladies of her age ; 
but though she wished to repel the assertion, 
and her cheeks fiushed still more angrily, she 
was only too conscious that there was a de¬ 
gree of truth in it—that she had at ti^es 
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caught his dark, expressive eyes fastened on 
her with more of meaning in their glance 
than was quite comfortable for her to reflect 
on, particularly as her affections had long ago 
been given to a worthy young man. 

^‘Do you think he wants to be my sister 
Elsie’s beau cried Letty, coming, in her 
usual impetuous fashion, to the rescue—for 
she had been listening, though apparently 
absorbed in the attention she was giving to 
' her doll, “ because it isn’t so. He just makes 
believe we ’re sisters, both of ns, and you 
needn’t siippose he thinks any more of her 
than he does of me, because'tie don't.'*' 

Both girls laughed at this sally; the visi¬ 
tor called her a little monkey, but still looked 
incredulous. 

Elsie, however, pondered upon the saying; 
and when the young man brought her a par¬ 
ticularly fine bouquet that evening, she re¬ 
ceived it in more trepidation than she had 
ever displayed before on the reception of like 
favors. 

“If it is so,” she said to herself, like the 
honorable girl she was, “it must immedi¬ 
ately be put an end to. And yet there is 
something about him that is singularly win¬ 
ning. I do not feel towards him any of the 
warmth of fervor that I do towards Harry, 
dear, dear Harry, and yet, some way he 
seems both near and dear to me. What must 
I do—what can I do to show him that I have 
no greater interest in him than that of a kind 
friend?” 

A thought occurred to her. She kept in 
her room a very beautiful photograph-album. 
It was Harry’s gift. Harry was a remarkably 
handsome fellow ; and his photograph was 
placed opposite hers, as he himself had ar¬ 
ranged it. On the cover, in gilt, his name 
and hers were stamped thus: “From Harry 
to Elsie.” She took it from its resting-place 
—from its soft silken envelope, and carried it 
into the parlor. 

Of course, that night, the bright eyes of 
the Cuban spied it out; and also, as a thing 
of course, smart Letty was on hand to explain 
matters. 

He opened it with alacrity; while Letty 
perched herself at his side. “That’s from 
papa!” was her first exclamation ; “mamma 
says I look like him just a little ; and there’s 
mamma; she didn’t wear that cap then, and 
I think she looks almost like a girl, don’t 
you? That’s sister Elsie ; and fAaf’s”—here 


the elf covered her mouth with both hands, 
so that only her laughing eyes were at liberty. 

“Well, little sis, go on; w'ho is that? 
Some brother that I have not seen, yet? 
Some cousin ?” 

“Why «o,” cried Letty, with a droll look, 
“it’s—oh! hold down your ear,” and she 
whispered something that made him start and 
change color. He glanced over to Elsie, Tvho 
sat, as she thought, calm and unobservant, 
but it seemed as if every nerve was an eye; 
and her 'cheeks were scarlet. Her fingers, 
too, trembled, but she was too far off for that 
to be noticed. . Then all was very silent; 
only the heavy leaves of the book falling over 
one by one, and Letty, unmindful of the feel¬ 
ings she had conjured up, babbling by his 
side of stranger or friend, as the lifeless, yet 
lifeful faces came to view. 

All that evening he tried, at times, to catch 
Elsie’s eye, and once he succeeded. The 
glance was a question ; solemn, intense, and 
though she endured it with dignity, and tried 
to return it with indifference, yet she felt in 
a measure unhappy, as having innocently 

been the cause of his uneasiness. 

\ 

“If he should leave us 1” she thought, 
“and all our old troubles return!” The 
anticipation made her shiver. Even the loss 
of his society seemed something almost dread¬ 
ful, she had become so accustomed to it. 

“What was the matter with Mr. Gantzmer, 
last night?” asked her mother, the next day. 

“Matter?” queried Elsie, quietly, bending 
lower over her work. 

“Because Elsie was so still, I guess,” said 
Letty. The answer was more significant than 
she thought. Her mother looked sharply at 
Elsie, then her eyes fell and she was silent. 

“This would be a better match than the 
other,” did the thought cross her mind? If 
it did, she said nothing. 

Kitty came in with a pile of snow-white 
handkerchiefs. “Mr. Gantzmer’s,” she said, 
quietly. 

Mrs. Henry had the key of his room. It 
was nearly time for him to return ; but she 
was in the habit of laying his things neatly 
away. 

The drawer had been disarranged, for the 
first time ; all was in confusion. Ordinarily, 
the young man was a model of precision. 
Something attracted Mrs. Henry’s attention. 
A little, old, frayed handkerchief—a child’s 
handkerchief worn to boles. 
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“'^Merciful heaven !” she cried, as she lifted 
it in her shaking hands. For there were 
three rows of handstitching, in what had once 
been red silk, and the faded initials of a name 
her own hands had marked fourteen years 
befdre, N. L. II. 

She sat down, cold and faint on the foot of 
the bed, and there the young man found her, 
but half conscious. At sight of him, how¬ 
ever, the blood came back to her cheek, and 
she gasped, rather than said:— 

“Where—did—you get this ?’* ' 

“That is mine. It is the only thing I have 
to prove the identity of my childhood, if the 
fortunate occasion should ever come. At six 
years of age—I think I could not have been 
older—I was picked up in a drifting boat, far 
off at sea. I was not a plain speaker then; 
and suppose I gave my name incorrectly— 
they say I called myself Noray Aug—I have, 
of course, quite forgotten my original name. 
As in time all hopes of finding my family were 
lost, a rich Cuban adopted me. He was 
childless—and his wife”— 

“Norman I Norman!” shrieked Mrs. Henry, 
excited beyond all power of control, “you 
are my boy—my dear, lost boy, for whom I 
have mourned for fourteen long years. Call 
Elsie—call”—her voice died in a murmur— 
she had fallen in his arms in a dead faint. 

It was a happy restoration—happy seems 
hardly the word—such rejoicing as there was 
in the widow’s family. Norman at once took 
his right place as the head of the household, 
for there was indeed no doubt of his identity. 
All further anxiety concerning ways and 
means, was, of course, thrown to the winds, 
and Letty took upon herself the whole credit 
of restoring, in the shape of a boarder, son 
and brother to the home in which he had 
been so long mourned. 


WHAT IS AN OLD MAID ? 

Never be afraid of becoming an old maid, 
fair reader. An old maid is far more honora¬ 
ble than a heartless wife ; and “ single bless¬ 
edness” is greatly superior, in point of 
happiness, to wedded life without love. 
“Fall not in love, dear girls—beware I” says 
the song. But we do not agree with said 
song on this question. On the contrary, we 
hold that it is a good thing to fall in love, or 
get in love, if the object be a worthy one. 
To f^ll in love with an honorable man is as 


proper as it is for an honorable man to fall in 
love with a virtuous and amiable woman; 
and what could be a more gratifying specta¬ 
cle than a sight so pure, so approaching, in 
its devotion, to the celestial ? No; fall in 
love as soon as you like, provided it be with 
a suitable person. Fall in love, and then 
marry ; but never marry unless you do love. 
That’s the great point. Never marry for a 
“home” or a “husband.” Never degrade 
yourself by becoming a party to such an alli¬ 
ance. Never sell yourself, body and soul, on 
terms so contemptible. Love dignifies all 
things ; it enobles all conditions. With love, 
the marriage rite is truly a sacrament. With¬ 
out it, the ceremony is a base fraud, and the 
act a human desecration. Marry for love, or 
not at all. Be “an old maid,” if fortune 
throws not in your way the man of your 
heart; and, though the witless may sneer 
and the jester may laugh, you still have your 
reward in an approving conscience and a 
comparatively peaceful life. For well-to-do 
old bachelors we have no sympathy. They 
ought to be taxed nine-tenths of all they are 
worth to support women and children. 


A LAMENT. 

BY M. E. W. 

Our blue-eyed babe has sunk to rest, 

The golden masses of his hair 

Are crushed against my aching breast— 
Against its weight of dark despair. 

I clasp him to this weary heart. 

Thine image as he sleeps I trace 

Upon each feature, and I start 
And almost fancy ’tis thy face. 

I take this lifeless hand of thine. 

Its touch is ice—its pulse is still; 

It yields no tender clasp to mine. 

It gives back no responsive thrill. 

I picture thee, beloved, as when 
Life’s crowning glory wreathed thy brow ; 

I owned thy soul’s best treasure then— 

And I have but the memory now. 

Adieu, adieu, my heart will break, 

I may not longer tarry here ;• 

I dream of happiness—and wake 
To find the hour of parting near. 

To-night, beneath the mournful moon 
The zephyr chants the dirge of May— 

To-morrow—in the leafy June 
Its breath will float above thy clay. 


Argument in company is generally the worst 
sort of conversation, and in books the w.orst 
sort of reading. 







AUNT PATTY; OE, THE ENDOWMENT. 

BY MISS JULIA DUNLAP. 


W^AT a Strange old rambling country-house 
it was! “The Grange,” they called it, and 
one might have supposed, as he studied its 
quaint old wings and towers, added at various 
times by various ancestors, till it was well 
nigh an impossibility to decide upon its ori¬ 
ginal style of architecture, that the occu¬ 
pants of sucli a home, dating back evidently 
through several generations, must be pos¬ 
sessed of this world’s wealth bestowed in 
liberal measure ; but a greater error could 
scarcely have been made. Mrs. Lee had spent 
her childhood within those old walls, her girl¬ 
hood and her married life ; for her parents had 
refused to part with an only daughter, and 
her husband had acceded to their wish that 
he should make his home with them. Her 
children had grown up there, and now, with 
husband and parents both gone, she had 
struggled to retain that dear old home which 
bound her to the past, and found that, by close 
economy in other things, it might still be 
theirs; and yet, she had often hesitated 
whether she was quite justified in this action, 
and had it not been for the earnest entreaties 
of her children to the contrary, she would 
have been tempted to part with this much¬ 
loved home for their sakes. and seek a hum¬ 
bler residence; but often as she proposed it, 
they declared that it “would be like selling 
one of the family,” and as this was Mrs. Lee’s 
own feeling, the project was abandoned. 

The family consisted of herself and three 
children—two girls of sixteen and eighteen, 
and a bright, merry boy of twelve. At the 
period at which our story opens, Lizzie, the 
eldest, had been engaged for several years to 
a young man, who, unfortunately for their 
present prospects, possessed wisdom without 
wealth, merit without money. Edward Wal¬ 
ters was a professor in the college of B-, 

but his salary was quite insufficient to allow 
him to marry. He had, however, the pro¬ 
mise of the principal professorship, with, of 
course, a much increased salary, so soon as 
the college should receive an endowment 
which had been left to it some years ago, 
payable at the death of the donor’s sister, an 
elderly lady, for whose release from this 
“mortal coil” many fervent prayers had 


been offered, since the importance of that 
event to those surviving had been made 
known. She continued to live, however, and, 
more than this, it was asserted that she con¬ 
tinued to refuse to allow the endowment to 
be paid during her life, even with the promise 
of a comfortable annuity to her from the heads 
of the college. So much is necessary for the 
understanding of our story, and now let the 
different characters speak for themselves. 

At a bright sunny window of the drawing¬ 
room of ^‘The Grange” stands Harry Lee, 
watching the icicles which hang from every 
bough and twig without, and drawing figures 
upon the frozen panes within. Anna Lee, a 
fair, bending girl of sixteen, is seated near 
her mother talking earnestly to her, whilst 
we need not ask who those two are seated 
together on that sofa in the corner; their 
position, their manner, and their utter uncon¬ 
sciousness of anything or anybody around 
them, at once proclaim them lovers, and we 
know that they can be none other than Lizzie 
Lee and Edward Walters. 

“ How jolly it will be ! I’m royal glad she 
is coming;” said Harry, as if to himself, at 
length, as though tired of his silent amuse¬ 
ment. 

“ What are you saying, Harry ?” said Anna, 
turning to him. 

“I’m saying what fun it will be to have 
Aunt Patty here ; didn’t mamma tell you she 
was coming to pay a visit ?” 

“Yes, Harry; but you mustn’t be such a 
naughty boy as you were before, when she 
was here.” 

“Harry, my dear,” said his mother, “you 
must remember that I will not permit you to 
play any tricks upon Aunt Patty; you know 
how you mortified me before. I really almost 
wonder that she should x>ropose to come again, 
after your behavior.” 

There was a merry twinkle in Harry’s eyes, 
but he was perfectly silent, evidently resolved 
to bind himself by no rash promises upon 
that head. Mrs. Lee was called out of the 
room at this moment, and Harry continued 
the reminiscences which seemed to afford him 
so much amusement. 

■ “ 0 Anna! don’t you remember when I put 
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her cap and spectacles on the cat, and just as 
I said, ‘Isn’t she the very image of Aunt 
Patty?’ a voice behind me said, ‘I don’t see 
the likeness, my dear didn’t I jump ? Think 
of her best cap on puss I Poor Aunt Patty!” 

“^ And with her horror of cats, too, it was a 
shame, Harry!” 

“I know it was; but that wasn’t half as 
funny as when I pinned her cap-ribbon to the 
curtain,” and Harry lay down on the floor, 
and rolled over and over, laughing immode¬ 
rately. 

“What happened ? I didn’t see that,” said 
Anna; “some more mischief, I suppose.” 

“Indeed, I didn’t know how she was put 
together; I thought it would just take her 
cap off, when she got up, but behold, all her 
head arrangement seemed to be fastened to¬ 
gether, and when she got up, away they all 
went,” and he burst out again into uncon¬ 
trollable laughter. “0, Anna! if you could 
have only seen her head, and mamma’s look 
of surprise, and the way in which,she said, 
‘Aunt Patty, you have dropped your cap;’ 
she never knew it, think of it! and if it had 
not been for the pin, they would never have 
found me out. It was too jolly!” 

Harry, you ’re too bad; and she was 
always kind to you, too. I wonder,” as 
mamma says, ‘‘tAiat she should ever come 
again.” 

“Yes, she was kind to me, poor Aunt 
Patty ! Only she would always call me ‘ the 
child’ to mamma. ‘Ann, I think the child 
sits up too late,’ ‘Ann, you should make the 
child wear gloves.’ I never could stand that, 
you know!” 

“No; particularly not after such manly 
conduct as you have just been describing,” 
said Anna, laughing. 

“I don’t profess to be a man, yet, nor do 
you profess to be a woman ; so come down the 
avenue with me and take a game of snow- 
halls,” and Anna, ever ready to join in a 
frolic, went out with him, to prepare for a 
walk. 

As they close the door, let us listen to the 
conversation in that corner which all those 
peals of laughter have failed to disturb. 

“The worst of it is, Lizzie, that it is mak¬ 
ing me do and feel so wrongly all the time. 
It seems such a dreadful thing to be looking 
and wishing for the death of another; and 
yet, how can I help it, when all rny happiness 
in life depends just upon that one thing?” ’ 


“I know,” said Lizzie, “there is never a 
day the thought does not worry me ; to wish 
for another’s death seems the next thing to 
murder; it is a sort of murder in thought. 
Oh, if she only would pay it in her life-time! 
Edward, don’t you think, if she knew just 
how matters stood, that she might be induced 
to do something ?” 

He shook his head. “ She has been asked, 
and refused.” 

“I know she has been asked, formally by 
the authorities, but”— 

“You mean if she knew we were engaged, 
and had to wait for her death, to marry, it 
might make a difference. I wish I could 
think so, though she is a stranger ; I would 
go and plead my own cause, but they tell me 
she was so decided in her refusal, that I 
think it could be of no use.” 

“Well,” said Lizzie, trying to look brighter, 
“then let us make every effort to forget her. 
We can but go on as we have done; you do 
not doubt my love, and it is very certain that 
I shall never doubt yours.” 

“Bless you, darling, I know that; but it 
seems wasting your life, to keep you in this 
way.” 

“Never mind, if I am willing to have it 
what you call wasted. 0, Edward, I forgot to 
tell you that mamma had a letter from Aunt 
Patty, this morning, to say that she was conv 
ing to pay us a visit. She will be here next 
week. You were away, you remember, when 
she was here before. Dear Aunt Patty, she 
is a curiosity ; but she has such a kind heart, 
I cannot help loving her.” 

“Your mother’s aunt, wasn’t she? I re¬ 
member perfectly hearing you speak of her. 
Isn’t she the one Harry used to laugh at so 
much ?” 

“Oh yes! Harry was always playing 
tricks on her, but she bore them all so good- 
humoredly. I think he liked her for all.” 

“I am quite curious to see her, after all I 
have heard. I must go now, darling ; be 
ready for your afternoon walk, and wrap up 
very warmly, for the air is very keen to-day.” 

“Hurrah! there she is; dear, droll, little 
Aunt Patty; isn’t she a figure of fun?” said 
Harry, as the carriage drove up to the door, 
and Edward Walters hastened out to assist 
her to alight. 

The next moment she was in the hall, 
warmly greeted and greeting. 
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“Why, Anna, how glad I am to he with 
you once more! Lizzie as pretty as ever, I 
see, and I suppose this is Mr. Walters ? There, 
you need not blush; a nice-looking young 
man, and not above helping an old woman 
when she needs it. Well, Anna, haven’t 
those bright eyes of yours brought you a 
lover yet ? Never mind—time enough yet, be¬ 
fore you ’ll be an old maid like Aunt Patty. 
Why, Ann, how the child has grown!” con¬ 
tinued she, turning to Harry; “does he re¬ 
member his Aunt Patty, and how he put her 
best capon pussy, ha! ha! does he remember 
tliat, and how he jumped when he found Aunt 
Patty behind him ?” 

But the incident recalled by Aunt Patty and 
recalled by himself, seemed to Harry two 
widely different things, and he hung his head 
and looked sheepish. 

“Never mind! never mind! Aunt Patty 
knows boys will be boys. But Ann, show mo 
to my room; I am afraid to sit in all these 
wrappings.” 

Whilst Mrs. Lee attends her guest to her 
chamber, we must be forgiven a word or two 
of description before she reappears. 

Miss Martha Fairbanks, familiarly, indeed, 
we may say almost exclusively, known as 
“Aunt Patty,” was a short, brisk, quaint 
little woman, whose energy and rapidity of 
motion made her appear much younger than 
she could possibly have been, from the statis¬ 
tics of her contemporaries, which Mrs. Lee 
was in possession of; but Aunt Patty’s age 
had been a vexed question for many years 
both at “'The Grange” and in the village 
where she lived. No one could remember 
her as young—no one could remember her as 
having grown any older since they had known 
her; her little droll-set figure, with her little 
bright eyes like beads, had always been the 
same, and persons began to think she would 
never change, but would continue to patter 
about the village forever, as she was now 
doing, on errands of love and mercy. That 
patter was a thing by itself; it was not a walk, 
it was a mode of progression peculiar to her 
alone; and the marvel was, to any one who 
watched her, how she managed to advance by 
means of it. It appeared to the uninitiated 
merely a rapid going from one foot to the 
other; patter, patter, patter, one not before 
the other—one not behind the other, and yet, 
by some mystery, progress was made, her 
walks were accomplished, and that with equal 
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if not greater rapidity than those of other 
people. 

There were few in her own village in any 
suffering, want, or pain, who could not testify 
to the fact that Aunt Patty had not only 
reached them, but had brought with her, 
substantial help and comfort whenever she 
appeared. And if. she had her peculiarities, 
who has not ? Where is the human being 
who may not furnish food for mirth to those 
inclined to detect it ? and if Aunt Patty seemed 
to possess more than the usual stock of such 
material, she possessed at the same time 
qualities which those most ready to ridicule 
might have been proud to own in common 
with her. 

Her dress was antique to the last degree, 
her principle being, that when she found a 
costume which suited her, why should she 
change it because the world did ? therefore, 
she continued to wear what had long since 
passed out of date, and was ridiculous simply 
from that fact. Why is it that we become 
caricatures when we are reproduced in a style 
in which we flourished but a few years since 
with the most serene self-satisfaction ? How 
is it that Fashion thus perpetually ridicules 
herself, ever declaring her last act an ab¬ 
surdity—her present one to become so the 
moment a later creation shall take its place ? 

It is not for us to solve this knotty point, 
nor need any one hope to escape its power, 
unless they are prepared, as Aunt Patty was, 
to ignore utterly the opinion of those by whom 
they are surrounded. Whether this be alto¬ 
gether an advisable or desirable thing to do, 
each one must decide for him or herself. We 
should say, that where there is no principle 
involved, a certain respect for the customs of 
Mie world in which we must live is a far 
wiser course than the attempt to set such cus¬ 
toms at naught. But so thought not, so 
acted not Aunt Patty. 

“ What’s Hecuba to me, or I to Hecuba ?” 
was her motto in such matters, and it must 
be admitted that she carried out her views 
consistently, regardless of the ridicule she 
thereby entailed upon herself. 

The one word which, as a whole, seems best 
to describe Aunt Patty, is crisp. She was 
short, sharp, quick, decided, crisp, like a cake 
with a great deal of shortening in it, or like 
those gingerbread women, covered with gilt 
stars, which some at least of my readers must 
remember as the delight of their childhood. 
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first to snap off one arm, then the other, and 
finally the head. I feel convinced, had any 
one been cannibally inclined towards Aunt 
Patty, that they would have found her of the 
same stamp. No twisting to get her apart, 
like tough molasses candy, but a short, sharp 
snap, and arm or head would go, as the case 
might be. I never heard that any one had 
made the experiment, but I am just as sure 
of the fact as if they had done so. We all 
know, also, the tough molasses people who 
would require an immense amount of pulling 
to get off arm or head, and even then it would 
never come off neatly, but in long, twisty 
strings ; they could not be made to snap off 
under any provocation. They are of a totally 
different class from the crisp class, and there 
is no possibility of mistaking one for the 
other. Certain characters give certain results 
as surely as any mathematical deduction, and 
very slight powers of observation will enable 
any one to decide very quickly to which of 
these a person belongs. Not that these two 
classes comprise the whole world ; there are 
various others, but our present limits forbid 
our going further into the subject. 

But here is Aunt Patty, and further obser¬ 
vations upon her must be made mentally. 
Dinner is announced, and after it is over, Mr. 
Walters is at the door with his sleigh, and 
Aunt Patty is induced to join the merry party 
who fill it, evidently enjoying the fun and 
frolic as much as the youngest of them all. 

That evening, as she sat talking witli Mrs. 
Lee, while the younger members were en¬ 
gaged with music and games, she said :— 

“ Ann, I am much pleased with that young 
man ; I have been observing him closely, and 
like all that I have seen of him. Are you 
satisfied?” 

‘‘Do you ask, Aunt Patty, if I am satisfied 
with Edward Walters ? More, far more than 
satisfied. He is everything that a mother’s 
heart could wish for a daughter. I give her 
to him freely.” 

“Then why are they not married? I do 
not think long engagements are desirable 
things.” 

Mrs. Lee expressed much surprise that Aunt 
Patty should not have known of the obstacle 
which existed to their marriage, and, in a few 
words, put her in possession of the whole 
matter. 

Aunt Patty sympathized warmly with the 
young people, and was most earnest that 


some means should be taken to bring matters 
to a favorable issue; but this, Mrs. Lee as¬ 
sured her, was impossible, as the lady had 
been applied to, and had refused to pay the 
endowment, therefore, nothing remained but 
to wait for her death. 

Aunt Patty soon made herself quite at home, 
and even Harry confessed that somehow he 
hadn’t the heart to make fun of her, she was 
so kind to him; therefore, beyond putting the 
cat between her sheets, so as to frighten her 
when she got into bed, and offering her 
Edward’s felt hat when she sent him for her 
bonnet, which, in her absence of mind, she 
put on and walked out without being aware 
of it, he had behaved in quite an orderly 
manner, if we except an explosion of laughter 
at the table one day, when, a case of charity 
being brought to her notice, she begged to be 
allowed to give some assistance, and, going 
up stairs, returned with three old stockings, 
stuffed out much after the manner of chil¬ 
dren’s Christmas stockings, and, laying them 
on the table, she began to dive into each one 
separately. “I never can tell them apart,” 
said she, continuing to search their depths. 
“I always keep one for my letters, one for 
my bills, and one for my money. In the good 
old days of silver and gold I never had any 
trouble, but this paper stuff makes them all 
seem alike.” 

“But, Aunt Patty,” said Harry, unable to 
contain himself, “what a comical arrange¬ 
ment. Why don’t you have another, and then 
you would be a quadruped at once ?” 

“I suppose. Miss Patty,” said Edward, 
“that is the way you foot your accounts.” 

“Ah, well! you youngsters may laugh at 
an old body like me, but I can tell you, if 
you would only try my plan, you would 
never use any other.” 

“All the stockings. Aunt Patty, would bo 
turned into purses,” said Anna, laughing, 
“and the world would go barefoot; is that 
your idea ?” 

“Very well. Miss Anna, I shall keep all 
that comes out of these stockings for Lizzie, 
as she is the only one that has not laughed 
at me, and maybe you will be sorry some 
day; there may be more in them than you 
think.” 

“0 Aunt Patty, please give me a pair at 
once, and I will endeavor to tread in your 
steps, and walk as you would have me walk,” 
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said Anna, trying playfully to snatch, them 
from her. 

“No, no! naughty girl! you shall neither 
have them nor their contents ; they are for 
somebody else,” and gathering them up she 
handed a banknote to Mrs. Lee for her pen¬ 
sioner, and carried them to her room. 

“It is indeed a hard case,” said Aunt Patty 
to Edward Walters one evening, as they all 
sat together discussing what Harry always 
called “the life” which lay between them 
aaid happiness; “but I cannot yet believe 
that the thing has been properly represented 
to this person, whoever she may be. Does 
she know the facts of the case ?” 

“Oh yes. Aunt Patty,” said Anna, “she is 
just some great ogress, who chooses to keep 
the money locked up till she dies, which I 
wish to goodness she would hurry and do.” 

“What’s that?” said Harry, bursting in; 

“ the life ? I know I’d take it, quick enough, 
if it kept me from getting married all these 
years.” 

“My son! my son!” said Mrs. Lee, “I will 
not have you speak so, even in jest.” 

“’Tis no jest; you know there are many 
quiet ways of getting rid of people.” 

“Such as frightening them to death by 
putting cats in their bed, eh, Harry,” said 
Aunt Patty; “but it seems to me that the 
two people that ought to say the most on this 
subject are the ones who really say the least; 
how is this, Lizzie ?” 

‘^Dear Aunt Patty, Edward and I have re¬ 
solved not to speak of it; we can’t change it, 
and it seems so dreadful to be looking and 
waiting for any one’s death. I sometimes 
feel so afraid if we wish for it, it will bring 
no blessing when it comes, that I pray not to 
think of it.” 

“Well, really, I feel as if I must speak to 
this person myself, and see if she cannot be 
brought to reason. Who is she, Mr. Walters, 
and where does she live ?” 

“She is a Miss Harris,” said Edward, “and, 
strangely enough, she lives in your own vil¬ 
lage of B-. Her brother, John Harris, I 

have understood, in leaving his fortune to 
the college, at her death, made it optional 
with her to pay it, or any part of it, before¬ 
hand ; hence the application to her, from the 
authorities, to do so, which she has posi¬ 
tively declined.” I 


“Cross old thing !” said Harry ; “I should 
like to put a little arsenic in her tea.” 

“It seems to me, Harry,” said Aunt Patty, 
“it would be better to put other thoughts in 
her mind. I cannot believe she would keep 
two young people from happiness, in spite of 
all you say. I think I must hunt her up 
when I go home, which must he in a day or 
so now, I think, Ann.” 

There was a general protest against Aunt 
Patty’s departure; but she was firm, saying 
that she had only been waiting, for some 
days, for the answer to a business letter, and 
if it did not arrive, she should be compelled 
to return without it. 

The next morning, the arrival of the post 
brought a large package of papers of most 
legal appearance to Aunt Patty, which she 
carried to her room unopened. Various were 
the speculations about them, on the part of 
Anna and Harry, particularly as she did not 
appear among them again until dinner time, 
when she announced the necessity of her re¬ 
turn homo the next morning, as important 
business arrangements demanded her pre¬ 
sence. 

Many were the regrets expressed, for in 
spite of her peculiarities, her kindness of 
heart had made her a general favorite ; and 
Mrs. Lee ventured to hope that nothing un¬ 
pleasant had occurred in her affairs. 

“Oh, not in the least; and as I am sure 
Harry is very curious as to the contents of 
my large package of papers, I propose to 
ease his mind on that subject this evening, 
when we are all together. Lizzie, my dear, I 
suppose Mr. Walters will l/fe here then ?” 

“Oh yes, Aunt Patty,” said Harry, before 
she could answer, “he is sure to be here; 
we should think the skies were falling, if 
Edward did not come to tea.” 

“Are you sure you can wait till then, 
Harry?” said Aunt Patty, as she watched his 
eager face ; “ business matters are pretty dull 
affairs ; I warn you not to be disappointed.” 

Harry was rather ashamed at having his 
curiosity detected, and managed to slip out 
of the room to escape further observation. 

As the little party gathered around the 
light that evening, in the bright drawing¬ 
room of “The Grange,” Aunt Patty was ob¬ 
served to leave the room, to Harry’s secret 
satisfaction, and soon reappeared laden with 
the mysterious papers. Edward sprang up 
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to take them from her and place them on the 
table. 

“Thank yon, Mr. Walters; I shall need 
further assistance from you in this matter. 
Are you inclined to help me ?” 

“Surely, Miss Patty, you need scarcely 
ask that. Anything that I can do in any way 
to serve you, will be only a pleasure.” 

“Then,” said Aunt Patty, slowly untying 
the red tape from a large parchment docu¬ 
ment, “that being the case, I must first ask 
you to look over this, so that you may be in 
possession of its contents, before I inform you 
what I desire further from you.” 

Edward took the paper, and, opening it, 
seated himself at the table, to do as she de¬ 
sired, and Harry began to think this was very 
poor fun, after all; nothing but old deeds— 
stui^id old things ; be sure she had said busi¬ 
ness matters were dull, but he had thought 
there was something to tell, and now this 
was all, he should go get his book ; there was 
nothing he cared about—it was too bad I 
.Just at this moment, a start and a sudden 
exclamation from Edward attracted him. 

“Why, Lizzie—Miss Patty—what is this? 
What can it mean ?” 

Every one looked up, startled, excepting 
Aunt Patty, who sat, demurely silent. Once 
more he turned the paper over, and looked 
through it, as though unable to comprehend 
it. “ It is a deed,” he said, turning to Lizzie, 
“conveying the fortune of John Harris, Eaq., 

to the college of B-, on the part of Martha 

Fairbanks, gentlewoman, to be paid within 
the coming month, with the exception of an 
annuity, whicli the said Martha Fairbanks 
reserves for the remainder of her life, said 
annuity to be sold, and the proceeds to revert 
to the college, at her death.” 

Wonder, amazement, bewilderment kept 
every one silent, as Edward paused, till Mrs. 
Lee said:— 

“ Aunt Patty, what does it all mean ?” 

“It only means, my dear,” said Aunt 
Patty, with a smile, “that the ‘great ogress’ 
whom Anna is so anxious should ‘ hurry and 
die,’ ‘ the life’ which Harry ‘ would take quick 
enough,’ the ‘cross old thing’ who is to have 
‘arsenic put in her tea,’ and ‘Aunt Patty,’ 
alias Miss Martha Fairbanks, gentlewoman, 
are one and the same person, that is all it 
means.” 

“But, Aunt Patty,” continued Mrs. Lee, 
the others looking on in silent wonder, “ how 


can this be ? Why did we never know it ? 
What has become of Miss Harris ? and liow 
can this fortune of Mr. Harris’s be at your 
disposal ?” 

“That means, I suppose, ‘begin at the 
beginning. Aunt Patty, or we won’t believe 
you, in spite of the deed.’ John Harris was 
my half-brother; no own brother could have 
been dearer than he was to me. He gave me 
every comfort during life, and, anxious that I 
should never suffer after his death, he in¬ 
sisted that I should have the use of his for¬ 
tune till my death, after which time he wished 
it to endow the college of his native town. I 
strenuously opposed this; but he was firm, 
and we finally compromised the matter, by 
his giving me permission to pay over the 
money at any period that I pleased, provided 
that I would promise to leave myself in com¬ 
fortable circumstances; that permission you 
will find, Mr. Walters, among those papers; 
I have it in writing—but as I knew it was 
contrary to his expressed wish, I determined 
never to use it, unless some peculiar emer¬ 
gency should arise, and, therefore, I have 
uniformly declined the request of the college 
authorities, made more than once to me, for 
payment. It is only due, however, Anna, to 
‘the ogress,’ and, Harry, to the ‘cross old 
thing,’ to say that she never knew, till just 
before this visit, the circumstances of the 
case, or that the happiness of any one, much 
less of her own relations, was in any way de¬ 
pendent on her action.” • 

“0, Aunt Patty, forgive me,” said Anna; 
“I should have IHiown that, had I had the 
least idea it was you.” 

“Never mind that, dear; I know it well. 
But you should not decide upon people’s 
characters without knowing anything of them. 
But don’t interrupt my story. A stranger 
accidentally told me the state of the case, 
without being aware that I was related to any 
of the parties. I did not betray myself; but 
secretly resolved to come here at once, and 
make my own observations, letting the result 
of them decide my future course. I have 
been quite satisfied, as I hope my present ac¬ 
tion shows, that, could my brother be con¬ 
sulted, he would wish me to do exactly as I 
have done, and that is what I care most about; 
and now, Lizzie, I would rather see smiles than 
tears, on what xiunt Patty intended to be a 
happy occasion.” 

Lizzie jlimited up, and throwing her arms 
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round Aunt Patty’s neck, kissed her again 
and again, saying: “Oh, dear Aunt Patty, it 
is not that I am not happy, oh, so very, very 
happy, but it came so unexpectedly; it took 
me so by surprise, that I could not keep these 
foolish tears back.” 

“You must allow me to thank you,” said 
Edward, warmly shaking her hand, “for I 
have deeper cause for gratitude to you than 
any one living. I hope my life may testify 
my sense of it.” 

“Will ‘the ogress’ let me give her a kiss 
in token of forgiveness?” said Anna; “or 
will she condemn me to imprisonment for life 
for my offences ?” 

“ No! no! Aunt Patty proclaims an amnesty 
to all offences; forget and forgive is her 
motto,” said she, wiping her spectacles, for 
somehow a few tears had managed to mingle 
with her smiles. 

“Three cheers for Aunt Patty I” said Harry, 
thus reassured; “a good fairy,vind not ‘a 
cross old thing at all!” and ^Edward laugli- 
ingly joined in the hurrahs, as Harry threw 
his cap into the air in Aunt Patty’s honor. 

Many were the efforts to detain Aunt Patty 
amongst them, to share the happiness which 
she had created; but it was necessary that she 
should be at home to have the deeds executed 
and all the final business arrangements made. 
She was not allowed to go, however, without 
a promise that she would return in a few 
weeks to be present at the wedding, which 
Edward insisted should not be further delayed. 

’Tis a bright, beautiful day. The sunshine 
is dancing and glancing in and out among the 
leaves of the majestic old trees which sur¬ 
round “The Grrange,” as the carriages of 
the bridal party roll up to the door, on their 
return from the little church, where Lizzie 
Lee and Edward Walters have just spoken 
the words which are to bind them together, 
“for better, for worse, till death do them 
part.” A happy party is gathered there this 
day. Mrs. Lee looks proudly and lovingly on 
her precious daughter’s timid, blushing face, 
and realizes that she must not allow thoughts 
of her own loss to mar the present brightness. 
Anna, in her new experience of bridesmaid, is 
gi'aciously doing the honors to each new¬ 
comer. Harry is circulating generally, think- 
iiig a wedding a very “jolly” thing, and rather 
anxiously awaiting the movement to go into 
the collation ; whilst by no means the least 
happ^ of the jjarty is little quaint old Aunt 


Patty, who stands in the gay throng, looking 
singularly inappropriate there, but utterly 
unconscious of the notice she excites. 

“How very lovely Mrs. Walters looks!” 
said young Cameron to Arthur Gray, as they 
found themselj^es together near the door. 
“I had no idea she would make such a beau¬ 
tiful bride. Ned’s a good-looking fellow, too; 
really, they are quite a handsome pair.” 

“Yes; I always thought Miss Lee—I beg 
her pardon, Mrs. Walters—very pretty; but, 
Cameron, by all that is comical, who^is that 
little oddity, talking to the groom at present ? 
A character for Dickens ; I wish he could see 
her.” 

“Why, Grey, you must have seen her; 
isn’t she rich ? She is, I can tell you, in more 
senses than one; that is the bride’s great 
aunt, who has just paid over old Harris’s for¬ 
tune to the college where Ned is professor. 
She was ‘the life,’ you know, which stood 
between him and his bride, for he couldn’t 
marry till he was made principal, which was 
to be when the college received its endow¬ 
ment at her death.” 

“Ah!” said Grey, taking up his eye-glass 
and scanning her more curiously ; “so she ’s 
dead, and has been dug up for the occasion ; 
that accounts for her singular appearance ; I 
am glad you told me. Put her out of the 
way, did he ? Foul play suspected ? I should 
hardly have thought Ned up to a thing of 
that kind.” 

“No!” said Cameron, laughing; “you 
wouldn’t wait to hear my story out. She is 
not dead; though I should have shot her long 
ago, if she had stood between me and such a 
pretty girl as that.” 

“Should you?” said Edward, coming up 
behind them at the moment. “ I think I did 
better. I determined to wait patiently ; and 
I think I have been rewarded ; for I have to¬ 
day received two fortunes, one in my bride, 
and one in my college.” 

“And not a man living deserves it better; 
we will say that for him, won’t we. Gray?” 
said Cameron, putting his hand affectionately 
on his shoulder. 

“ That we will!” said Arthur Gray, warmly; 
“ and good luck to you and your pretty bride, 
and to the queer old fossil, who gave you 
‘The Endowment.” 


Grace is to the body what good sense is to 
the mind. 
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BY S. ANNIE FROST. 


J,UNE 5, 18-. 

I HAVE been studying out my own character 
to-day, for it is with me an anniversary, my 
seventeenth birthday, and I cannot find out, 
spite of all my searching, that I am anything 
but an everyday little body, rather in the way 
of the very remarkable family by which I am 
surrounded. 

I hear every day of my life the commenda¬ 
tions and praise bestowed upon my cousins, 
who have each and every one a specialty; 
while I, with my longing desire to be some¬ 
body or something, am, in the opinion of 
these people, an absolute nonentity. True, 
they are the daughters of the house ; I, but a 
dei^endant; they are rich ar^d beautiful, I am 
poor and plain ; they are geniuses, I but com¬ 
monplace. 

As this is the first leaf in my new journal, 

I shall just write out for myself the little 
story of my life. It will make no noise in the 
world, shut up between these black covers; 
no eyes but mine will read it, but it may 
make me patient, if I look back sometimes 
upon the past. My mother was a seamstress, 
the daughter of a farmer, who, dying, left her 
poor and alone. My father, then rich, of high 
family, and social position, found the pure, 
good pearl of price, who was working in the 
family, and, spite of the opposition of all, lie 
married her. They were fond, true lovers, 
till he died of a broken heart over the double 
misfortune of her death and his own failure 
in business, leaving me, then but twelve 
years old, orphaned. My father’s brother, 
Edward Hart, took me then to his own house, 
where I have lived since, knowing that my 
aunt and cousins despised my dear mother, 
and are attributing all my stupid ways to my 
low origin. Uncle Edward is very kind to 
me, or I could not stay. 

I am not handsome. I have hazel eyes 
that turn green when I cry, and a profusion 
of brown hair that won’t curl. My complex¬ 
ion is pale, my features only passable, and my 
figure short and slender. 

Georgianua, tall and fair, with long blonde 
curls and a Juno-like figure, advised me, on 
my fifteenth birthday, to try to ‘ get up a 
complexion.’ Was this the key to their aver- 
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sion ? Was I so ugly nobody could love or 
admire me? All my energies were devoted 
to trying to be a beauty, and first of all came 
that wonderful complexion I was to “ get up.’^ 
With the pocket money Uncle Edward kindly 
allows me I bought a wash for the face, that 
was warranted to turn a mulatto skin to 
strawberries and cream in one application. It 
was to be mixed with water, spread over the 
face, left on all night, and taken off in the 
morning. All night I lay awake, with my face 
feeling as if I had taken a starch bath, and 
at the earliest streak of dawn I rose to wash 
the hateful compound off. I washed faith¬ 
fully ; hot water, cold water, all were vain, 
and the itching and stiffness were becoming 
intolerable. Half frantic I fiew to Georgianua, 
wjio sleepily advised me to pull it off. Ah, 
me ! I seem to feel it yet; the skin of my face 
came off in little patches with the plaster-lifce 
ointment. Sore and ridiculed I gave up then 
my hopes of being a beauty. 

Then came the effort to be smart. How can 
I tell of all the various heart-burnings I ex¬ 
perienced as I tried to emulate my cousins ? 
First I tried drawing, for Georgianna is per¬ 
fect mistress of pencil and brush. With 
locked doors and patient energy I worked 
over what was to be my masterpiece. I had 
a slight knowledge of the rules of art, and 
could sketch a little, not much. Georgianna 
painted in oils, and I had watched the proc’ess 
till I was sure I too could make an artist. It 
was slow work. My subject was a woman’s 
head; and somehow the nose would curl up 
on one side, as if in contempt of my efforts, 
while the pearly teeth I meant to disclose by 
a sweet smile, looked like a stick of mint 
candy sticking sideways between her lips. A 
peculiar squint, which would remain in the 
right eye, seemed to denote a kind of ‘^You 
can’t come it” feeling in the young woman’s 
mind, while her flowing tresses curled with 
the grace and curve of tallow candles. She 
was still lovelier when the paint of her com¬ 
plexion, owing to some error in mixing, turned 
in little jDatches to a kind of dirty greenish 
yellow, resembling bruises. I gave her to 
the flames, and Georgianna paints withoiit a 
rival in the family. 
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Then came the music fever. I love music, 
■when I can steal away by myself, and fill the 
air with x^laiutive nocturnes, or bold martial 
measures; but I am not proficient in the 
scrambling, rocketty style, which suits Ade¬ 
laide, my second cousin. Hour after hour 
she spends in banging the grand piano in the 
parlor to pieces, while the school-room square 
instrument is left for the rest of the world. 

I bought a difficult piece and went to work. 
Oh ! how I grew to hate it! Up and down, 
here, there, now a scale, now a flourish, now 
a chord; a little scrap of an air now and 
then, lost in a forest of brilliant, scrambling 
passages ; now the left hand did all the work, 
while the right kept up a see-saw trill on 
two high notes ; then, without any apparent 
reason, tlie left hand subsided into a jog¬ 
trot movement, while the right frantically 
rushed at it, then off again to the high key 
of C, and then came down with little rile- 
like trills from note to note, like a bird hop¬ 
ping, twittering from bough to bough. Then 
with heavy chords, that threatened to tear 
my fingers entirely asunder, and bang all 
the life out of the piano, the horrid thing fin¬ 
ished. I practised faithfully, hour after hour, 
till I was certain that every note was in time, 
every stroke correct. Eureka ! I have found 
it! Music was my specialty! I was to be¬ 
come an accomplished performer, and throw 
all competitors into the shade. The day of my 
triumph was near, and I conquered my natu¬ 
ral bashfuluess and nervous tremors, and re¬ 
solved to *‘play before company.” Every 
girl of fifteen will understand my feelings. At 
one bold stroke I had nesolved to take my 
stand in a family of geniuses, and hold my 
own. We were to have a small party to cele¬ 
brate Georgianna’s birthday, and I was then 
to try my fate as a performer. I was careful 
with my dress ; and in a pretty blue silk, 
with my hair nicely braided, I flattered my¬ 
self I was a little less homely than usual. 
One thing I had not foreseen—nobody asked 
me to play. My grand effort might have died 
in obscurity, had not dancing commenced. 
My place then was always behind the piano. 
Georgianua did not jDlay ; Adelaide scorned 
dancing music, and Gracie liked to dance ; 
Louey only knew one polka, so I always acted 
as band for the dancers. I am a good timist, 
and like to watch the graceful figures keeping 
pace with my fingers ; so I rather enjoy the 
positiop, generally. This particular time. 


however, I found the task irksome ; I had had 
three hours’ final practice on my masterpiece, 
and my fingers were tired. My head ached ; 
and the waltzing figures seemed stepping on 
my brains. Still I played on till they rested 
for ices, which were handed round. Dr. 
Randolph leaned over the piano, with his 
handsome face smiling his thanks. 

“You are always in this seat,” he said, 
courteously. “Are you not fond of dancing ?” 

“Yes,” I said, frankly; “but I like to 
play too.” 

“Do you? Play something for me, will 
you not ?” 

Here was my chance. With a nod of ac¬ 
quiescence, I struck the opening chords of my 
grand piece. The effect was instantaneous. 
Every voice ceased, every eye turned on me; 
and, no wonder, for I threw the whole 
strength of my body into those four distinct 
bangs. Then, finding I had enlisted the at¬ 
tention of the whole room, I felt my fingers 
grow, my brain spin, cheeks flush, and hands 
tremble ; but I was resolved to proceed, and I 
banged away furiously. All my scrambling 
passages seemed twisted; for my fingers 
snarled and worked together, and I missed 
seven or eight notes out of every dozen. 
Still I went on ; and by keeping my eyes re-^ 
solutely on the keys, I got along better. 
Suddenly, in one of the passages, where little 
trickling notes fell like dropping water, Georgi- 
anna asked, in a quiet, matter-of-fact tone:— 

“When are you coming to tlie music in 
that piece, Ellen ?” 

I was quenched, extinguished. My fingers 
wavered and stopped ; and I felt my eyes fill. 
Utterly humble, feeling the absurdity of my 
display, I rose and went from the room; not 
noticing then, though I recollected later, the 
kindness of Dr. Randolph, who drew my hand 
through his arm, and went with me to the 
hall. Two or three times he walked up and 
down with me before he spoke ; and then he 
chatted on a thousand pleasant nothings, till 
my hot cheeks cooled and my voice came 
back to its own tones. 

This was my last attempt to become a won¬ 
der in music. Content with luy own humble 
efforts, I make music for myself, or play for 
dancing; listening, and trying not to envy, 
when Addie’s white fingers draw forth mira¬ 
cles of execution from the ivory keys. 

My two last attempts were somewhat differ¬ 
ent ; for I must then vainly try to rival 
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Gracie, onr poetess and author. Grace is not 
pretty, for all her sweet name; she has a 
tall, thin figure, and large black eyes ; irregu¬ 
lar features, and being near-sighted, wears 
glasses; not little dainty feminine eye-glasses, 
but strong-minded spectacles, that are always 
crooked, and give her the appearance of hav¬ 
ing one eye set higher than the other. Gracie 
writes, and she quotes. Writing seemed at 
first far above my ambition; but I studied 
poetry and tried quotations. How she ever 
managed to bring in her little scraps of poetry 
so exactly at the right minute, I can’t imag¬ 
ine—mine never fitted. I learned couplets 
upon all subjects ; but it would not do. 

I met Dr. Randolph in the entry, one day, 
after a professional visit he was paying to 
Louey, and said, with excruciating energy ;— 

“She lay upon a couch of pain, 

"With throbbing pulse and aching brain; 

Nor found in any posture, ease 
In”— 

and here I forgot the rest. 

“In which she could expand or squeeze,” 
said the doctor, gayly, holding out his hand. 
“You are looking very well. Miss Ellen.” 

“I am well,” I said, feeling a thrill of 
pleasure at his kind, cordial tone, and frank 
-pressure of my hand. Then, with a sort of 
desperate desire to keep this one friend of my 
lonely life near me, I brought the whole bat¬ 
tery of my quoting forces into play. I had 
heard him admire Gracie’s i)Owers of memory 
—could not I, too, win one little word of 
praise ? I know this was all very silly ; but I 
did so long for some word of commendation, 
to vary the sickening monotony of sarcasm 
and fault finding that was my daily food. 
So when the doctor remarked that it was a 
fine day, I said, sentimentally:— 

“There is not, on this day, a speck to stain 
The azure heavens ; the blessed sun alone, 

In unapproachable divinity, 

Careers, rejoicing, in his field of light.” 

I think he thought I was crazy, by the 
peculiaiiy keen, searching look he gave me, 
but he only said, gently :— 

“You must take advantage of these fine 
days, to take large doses of fresh air and 
exercise.” 

What is it in his tones that thrills me with 
such a wish to hear them on, on forever ? Is 
it because he is the only gentleman, of all 
who come here, who notices poor little me ? 
Perhaps ! 


I was tired with the effort to be poetical; 
and so I answered him—prosily—no doubt, 
but in good straight-forward prose. We 
chatted for a little while ; and then he left, 
and I returned to my room, to long and wish 
again for some eminence. Then the haunting 
demon of discontent suggested another plan. 
To write! 

Oh! the pen, ink, and paper I wasted. My 
first story was too sad, my second too gay, 
my third too short, my fourth too long. Fi¬ 
nally, I wrote out one of the vague castles in 
Spain that haunt mo ; and with trembling 
fingers sealed it, and directed it to the editor 

of the-. In one short month it was 

published ! This was the acme of my desires 
—no! one remained; to have it noticed. I 
left the magazine on the parlor table. No¬ 
body said one word about my sketch. I saw 
one after another look over the volume, but 
nobody stopped to read the story under the 
signature of Florence. I saw Dr. Randolph 
open the book one evening, saying :— 

“Anything of yours here. Miss Gracie?” 

“Nothing. In fact there is nothing worth 
reading in the whole book. There is a new 
name there, Florence, over a story that is very 
trashy, full of sickly sentimental whining.” 

Gracie was always severe about other folks’ 
writings; so, though I shrank a little from 
her criticism, I waited, seeing the doctor 
searching for the story. He read it all, for it 
was not long, my poor little foundling. 

“ Well ?” said Grace as he closed the book. 

“ She has mistaken her vocation !” 

Could he have guessed how those words 
stabbed me, he could never have brought his 
kind heart to utter them. Down came the 
walls of my last air castle; my last hope of 
distinction was gone. Softly I crept up stairs 
to register a solemn vow never again to reach 
for what was beyond my grasp. Stupid, 
plain, uninteresting, I must work out my 
weary destiny; an unloved, unlovely life. 

One whole year glided away, before my 
silly heart prompted me to an act which now 
I blush to record; yet I am writing frankly, 
for my own tuition, and I will not spare one 
mortifying item. I have not mentioned Louey, 
the youngest of my cousins. Louey is fair, 
petite, and pretty; not smart, not very 
talented like the others, yet, in her way, 
Louey is a queen amongst us. Louey is deli¬ 
cate ; she is always threatened with dreadful 
illness. If she looks at a puddle or a slxower 
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she is seized with an interesting cough, 
which throws the whole family into a fever 
of apprehension, lest she is going into con¬ 
sumption. If she reads long, writes or prac¬ 
tises, sews or knits, a headache sets in, which 
is a premonitory symptom, in her mother’s 
opinion, of brain fever. Dr. Randolph is con¬ 
stantly near her, called in for every ache or 
pain, and his sweet, soothing voice, his ten¬ 
der touch, and kind manner make him a 
most desirable attendant at a sick bed. All 
the family affection seems to concentrate 
round Louey’s bed, and it is beautiful to see 
the devotion of her mother, father, and sis¬ 
ters to the pale little invalid. She is very 
patient and loving, and if she sinks down 
under trifles, she perhaps feels more pain 
through a slight cause than I, in my robust 
health, would from a great one. It was while 
standing beside her one day, holding her 
little hot hands in mine, while her mother 
bathed her head, that the silly plan I wish to 
speak of came into my head. I was thinking 
how cheerfully I would bear any pain, to 
have my aunt touch my hair so lovingly and 
softly, or speak so gently to me. I was en¬ 
vying the tender mother’s kiss, the sister’s 
affectionate attentions, the doctor’s grave 
kindness, and then, all at once, the thought 
came into my mind that perhaps if I was very 
sick they would pet me too. A vague idea of 
being found insensible on the floor, and so 
rousing the remorseful love of all, shot through 
my brain, and I resolved to try it. If I were 
dying perhaps my aunt would pillow my head 
on her breast, and press kisses on my lips. 

I resolved to be sick I But how ? My frame, 
though slight, was not delicate; my heart 
beat moderately, my appetite was good, my 
head clear—in short, I was, and always had 
been, perfectly healthy. I got a medical 
book, and began to take all the advice back¬ 
wards. I sat up late; I tried to keep awake 
by tossing in bed; I ate all the things recom¬ 
mended as perfect poisons, and drank strong 
coffee by the quart. It was all of no avail. 
Then I found an extract that strongly cen¬ 
sured walking before meals, and this was my 
clue. For three whole days I ate nothing, 
and I walked all day, coming home to drink 
coffee, and strive to keep awake all night. I 
don’t know that this would have done the 
work, but on the afternoon of the third day 
I was caught in a drenching rain, and came 
home saturated. 


The next day I was really ill. My head 
ached and throbbed, my throat was sore, my 
eyes watered, and I had a hot fever, but alas ! 
Where was the interest ? Instead of a pale 
beauty in languid sweetness, looking like a 
blonde angel just ready to ascend, like Louey, 
I was a red-faced, hoarse, swelled throat, 
watery-eyed monster. Sentiment with cold 
in the head! Romance, with the voice of a 
she bear I Poetry, in the agonies of sneezing ! 
and to increase the mortification my aunt 
sent for Dr. ]5,andolph. 

I saw him alone. Coldly advising me to 
lie still, my aunt had left me to go out, and 
my cousins had never been near me. My cup 
of pain was full, and Dr. Randolph found his 
patient in a fit of hysterical weeping. After 
giving me his professional directions, he drew 
his chair up to my side, and taking my hand 
in his he said: — 

“How did you take such a cold ?” 

“In the rain last night.” 

“But that does not account for so much 
weakness, nor this burning fever. You know 
a physician is a sort of father confessor, so 
you must tell all your sins of imprudence.” 

I don’t know what possessed me, but I did 
tell him all—all my folly, its motive ; all the 
sore pain of my bitter orphanhood, my craving 
for love, my hope of winning it through pity, 
if not by admiration. All my trials, all my 
failures, and this last crowning folly. 

He is very young, only some five or six 
years my senior, yet his manner was i)Osi- 
tively fatherly. Gently yet gravely he showed 
me the silly ambition, the wicked trifling with 
health, of my course. He was very kind, 
pitying in his censure, but he left me hum¬ 
bled, crushed with the sense of my own un¬ 
utterable folly and sin. I was very ill for 
several days, but I rose from that bed better 
and wiser. I have taken my stand now, and 
can bear unmoved the coldness and neglect 
of my relatives, a*ud even his'kindness, though 
I feel I have earned his contempt, I know 
that I am an insignificant commonplace little 
body, yet I will, in my humble way, strive to 
live a pure, good life, and do whatever good 
God lets me find in the way for my willing 
fingers. 

June 5, 18—. 

One whole year, and again I come back to 
my journal, to record the bright sunshine 
that is in my heart, to thank Heaven for my 
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happiness. It is but one little week since the 
veil was lifted from mj life, and the whole 
world seems full of gladness for me. I must 
begin soberly, to tell how, after my illness, 
the doctor’s kindness to me was unvarying. 
I had become for him, I then sadly thought, 
an object of pity, and he was trying to take 
some of the bitterness from my lonely life. I 
saw him often, for Louey is sick very fre¬ 
quently, and he has become a constant visi¬ 
tor, staying into the evening after his late 
afternoon visits, and making Tong morning 
calls. 

I had been all day in my room alone, this 
day week, sewing upon some clothing for a 
poor child who is one of my protegees, and 
who is ill and destitute. As the long sha¬ 
dows warned me that it was near tea-time, I 
stole softly down stairs into the parlor, to 
spend, as I dearly love to do, an hour in the 
twilight at the piano. I was sad and sorry. 
Sad for myself, sorry for my little dying girl, 
and the plaintive music that I love stole al¬ 
most unconsciously from my fingers. One 
after another the nocturnes of Geutmau and 
Doehler fell on the air, till my own sadness 
seemed magnified a thousand-fold by the 
burden of the music. There was a new song 
of Addie’s that I had learned, that seemed 
somehow all my own, and in the now dark¬ 
ened room I sang it—“ No one to Love.” After 
I had sung all the verses, without much 
thought, uttering the words as they rose from 
my full heart, 1 sang, slowly and sadly, this 
improvised verse :— 

“ No one to love—sadly I cry, 

While from my heart springs a wearying sigh ; 
Vainly I ask for one loving face— 

No kind arms hold me in tender embrace; 

No mother’s smile—no father’s voice 
Soothes my sore heart, or makes me rejoice ; 
Orphaned and sad, weary with grief. 

No dear voice soothes me or offers relief; 

Sadly I pray in realms above. 

Soon I may join the dear ones I love.” 

My mother’s tender voice, my father’s kind 
heart seemed to me near as I sang, and as 
the last word left my lips, thick choking 
sobs sprang up to take the place of song. 
Two kind hands fell on mine ; I was raised 
up, and Dr. Randolph’s voice fell, full of 
trembling sympathy, upon my ear. 

“Nellie, little Nellie, let me love you I I 
too am orphaned and sad, and have no one 
to love.” 

I drew back. An innate shame prompted 


me to reject this love offered in a moment of 
excitement, prompted by pity. I could not 
take advantage of such a position. 

“You cannot love me,” I said, almost with 
passion. “ You pity me !” 

“Nellie,” he said, earnestly, and the pet 
name I had never heard since my father 
died, fell on my ear like music—“Nellie, I 
have loved you for nearly three years. I did 
not speak, for I waited until my practice was 
large enough to give me a home-to offer you, 
and then you were so young. Nellie, I love 
you I” 

“But!” I urged, doubting if. such happi¬ 
ness could be really in store for iiie^ “ I am so 
stupid, so ugly.” 

“To me, Nellie, you are the gentlest, most 
modest winning little woman in the world. I 
am pleading for my whole life’s happiness, 
Nellie, when I ask you to be my wife.” 

His voice was truth. I could believe him, 
and then I knew how I loved him. Then 
I understood half the motive of my longing 
to be distinguished; then I realized that his 
were the eyes I wished to see look approval, 
his the lips I longed to hear utter words of 
praise. He loves me ! We are to be married 
very soon, and I will be a good, true wife to 
• him, though I fear my talents will never soar 
above the commonplace. 


FOREST LIFE. 

BY BESSIE TITROOP. 

Oh mine ’a a life so free and wild, 

To roam at will the forest wide; 

To me a simple forest child, 

Dearer than all the world beside. 

With tangled hair and sunburnt face, 

To chase the deer as bounding by ; 

Or frighten from its lurking place. 

The turkey so black, wild, and shy. 

To swing on the vines by the brook. 

When to kiss the waves the branches droop ; 

And from their mossy, shady nook. 

To moist their lips the flowers stoop. 

When waking in the early morn. 

The birds give me such welcome sweet; 

As oh, you city bred and born, 

Your ears can never greet. 

I would not change the rude log walls 
Of this my simple cabin home, 

For faii'est, proudest, marble halls. 

That gleam ’neath earth’s blue star-set dome. 

Ha, lady fhir, you pity me ! 

And with disdain your lips you curl— 

But, lady fair, I pity thee! 

Happy, free, is the forest girl. 
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BY METTA VICTORIA VICTOR. 

(Concluded from page 243.) 


PART II. 

Philip’s stay of a fortnight was over. He 
had not gone hack to the city an engaged 
man, as he had hoped, for Lulu had given 
him no chance to speak; hut he went away 
full of hope, saying expressive farewells, and 
asserting that he should write, a threat of 
which Lulu took no notice. 

‘•Tom did wrong to encourage him so 
much, cousin,” she said to me, when he was 
gone; “ I do not love 'him, and shall never 
marry him.” 

“Poor Philip!” 

“Don’t pity him, if you iilease. cousin. If 
you do, you will exasperate me. He will he 
just as deeply in love with the next girl that 
pleases his fancy, as he is with me. It’s his 
nature. He is not a man to die for a woman 
—nor for a woman to die for,” she added, 
looking off dreamily into space. 

“I hope you do not think of doing any¬ 
thing so desperate for any man,” I said, a 
little annoyed. “It seems to me that the 
best and purest women always will love to 
the death the most selfish and cruel men.” 

“Is that the way with you, cousin?” she 
asked, trying to laugh. 

I had not meant to say so much. If Lulu’s 
heart was wounded, as I felt that it was, the 
wound was one she would seek to hide even 
from my eyes, and I had purposed to appear 
unconscious of it until it had time and chance 
to heal. To divert her attention, I was about 
to propose a visit to the flower-garden in 
search of bouquets for the vases, when we 
were surprised to see the Berkely carriage 
dashing down the hill and drawing up before 
tlie door. We were on the porch, and waited 
to learn the object of the visit. There was a 
servant beside the coachman, but no one in 
the carriage ; the servant descended hastily, 
and running to the porch was about to ring 
the bell, when he perceived us, and, bowing, 
handed a note to Lulu. 

Her fingers trembled so that she could 
hardly open it. “Read, too, cousin,” she 
said, and I looked over with her the brief 
message, written in pencil, and directed to 
Miss Laura Cameron ;— 


“Do not refuse to come to us,” it said, 
“for this is no hour for ceremony. My wife 
is dying, and she asks me to send for you. 
She has become attached to you, though you 
are a stranger, and says she wants you pre¬ 
sent. Bring your friend, if she can come, 
and do not delay, for she is dyiug. 

“H. Berkelt^” 

Lulu burst into a flood of tears. I could 
not refrain from joining her. Alas ! remorse 
was tugging at our heartstrings. For two 
weeks we had kept away from the avenue, 
when that poor, dying child was, perhaps, 
eagerly watching for us, and going home each 
night bereft of this small comfort. 

“Stay here; I will bring our bonnets,” 
and with an effort at self-control Lulu checked 
her sobs, to fly up stairs. 

In two minutes we were on our way to 
the castle. We had often pictured a visit 
to its stately halls, but not on such an errand. 

Mr. Berkely met us at the foot of the stair¬ 
case: “She is expecting you,” was all he 
said, and we ascended with him, and entered 
a large airy chamber, where every luxury that 
could soften the pangs of disease was gathered. 
Our first glance was towards the bed, which 
was drawn close to the window, and where, 
white as the pillows against which it rested, 
shone the sweet young face, so wasted, so 
changed, even in these few days, lighted up 
now with the strange splendor of death. The 
large eyes sought Lulu’s, who checked the 
cry which rose to her lips, pressed down the 
sobs which almost strangled her, and went 
forward quietly, in obedience to the mute 
call of that look. She covered the cold hands 
with kisses, looking into those dying eyes 
with a love as intense as that which they ex¬ 
pressed. A love which seemed to satisfy the 
yearning of the other, for the old smile came 
again to her lips. “I am going to die,” 
she whispered. “I could not die alone.” 
Lulu involuntarily glanced towards the hus¬ 
band. 

Lily interrupted the look, and made an effort 
to say : “ Not that. He is kind, too kind. I 
love him ; he is my cousin, my brother ; but 
I wanted a sister with me. I never had one 
till I made one of you.” 
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Lulu smiled and kissed her. The sympa¬ 
thy between the two was a marvellous thing 
to see ; both pure, both spiritual, they had 
been drawn together by a kindred closer 
than that of blood. Though Lulu’s heart was 
laboring painfully, she continued calm, out¬ 
wardly, for she saw that the slender thread 
of life was worn to the last fibre, and the 
slightest strain would break it. Gasping, 
dying, Lily’s eyes still sought hers, which 
smiled into them all the tender, pitying love 
of which human nature is capable. Mr. 
Berkely had taken his place at the head of 
the bed, supporting his wife in his arms ; his 
was not a countenance to betray emotion 
easily; it seemed to grow harder and colder 
as the minutes wore on, but I saw a sin¬ 
gle tear form and fall, like the great drops 
which precede a thunder-burst. The physi¬ 
cian, who had been summoned from the city 
by telegraph, entered while we were waiting, 
gave a glance at his patient, and sat down; 
the nurse was weeping in a corner of the 
room. 

In half an hour all was over. The child- 
wife was in heaven, and Lulu and Mr. Berkely 
were clasping hands above her corpse ; none 
knew whether the action was voluntary, or 
only a part of her death struggle, but, in dy¬ 
ing, Lily had forced their hands together; 
and, in the agony of the time. Lulu would not 
withdraw hers, though I could see that she 
grew faint under the pain of the fierce, un¬ 
conscious pressure he gave it. 

“Our dear child’s sufferings are over,” 
said the doctor. 

He had been her physician from infancy, 
and he spoke as if his own daughter had 
been taken from him. Mr. Berkely kissed 
the lips, laid tho wasted form gently back, 
and went to his room. We saw him no more, 
though we remained several hours assisting 
the nurse in such duties as remained to be 
performed. Once again we visited the castle 
to hear a prayer spoken over the remains by 
the minister who had married tho young cou- 
j>le, and who accompanied the funeral cortege 
to New York, where the last ceremonies were 
to be observed. There were two or three 
people out from the city, who seemed to be 
distant relatives; but as the funeral was to 
take place from the church where she was 
married, we were not surprised at the small 
number in attendance at the mansion. Lulu, 
who felt as if she were the adopted sister of 


the dead, wished to accompany the party to 
New*York, but Mr. Berkely did not solicit 
her to do so. 

We went back to our own bright home on 
that first day of September, feeling sad and 
thoughtful. Lulu retired to her room, and 
I saw her no more that day. Nor ever, 
after that, was she the same as before this 
singular episode in our lives. The effect 
upon her was not transient. Indeed, I felt, 
week by wee.k, more anxious about her. On 
her account I was glad to go back, in October, 
to the city, where I hoped the return of old 
associations would arouse her from her mor¬ 
bid condition. 

Of course Philip renewed his attentions; 
out finding his lady both dull and indifferent, 
he did, as she prophesied, turn his devotions 
to some other more willing beauty. Re¬ 
minded of it so much by its effect on Lulu, I 
often pondered on that death-bed scene. It 
was incomprehensible to mo why the young 
wife should speak of her husband as “her 
cousin, her brother.” Their manner to each 
other had always seemed to me more like 
that of brother and sister than any other re¬ 
lation, and this it was, probably, which had 
led Lulu to suppose them so. 

All this wonderment was swallowed up in 
greater astonishment when, one day, late in 
November, an attorney waited upon my cou¬ 
sin with the news that she was co-heir with 
Harold Berkely to his deceased wife’s estates. 
Such had been the wish and will of Mrs. 
Berkely. He had the will in his pocket, and 
proceeded to convince us of its contents. 
There it was, plainly executed—a testament, 
dividing equally all her moneys and estates 
between Harold Berkely and Lulu Cameron. 
The attorney concluded that, with our per¬ 
mission, Mr. Berkely would call in the eve¬ 
ning to explain why such a will was made. 

Agreeably to arrangement he came. We 
received him in the library—my husband. 
Lulu, and myself. He was very courteous, 
and made his statement in a few simple words. 
He was less cold than I had ever seen him, 
appearing quite pleasant and natural—“re¬ 
joicing already over his freedom!” was my 
uncharitable mental comment. 

“That Mrs. Berkely should bequeath over 
a hundred thousand dollars to a person with 
whom she had not even a speaking acquaint¬ 
ance, would seem strange to the world at 
large. But I am sure that you three under- 
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stand it, when I say, that she did it purely 
out of a passionate fancy and love which she 
conceived for Miss Cameron. She had few 
friends—did not desire them ; but when she 
met turning to Lulu, “she began im¬ 

mediately to call you her sister. It pleased 
her, and afforded her something to think of 
and talk about, that she could show her love 
to you in this way.” 

“And were you willing ?” 

‘* Certainly, Miss Cameron, or the will would 
not have been made.” 

Her eyes sank before his; presently he 
continued :— 

“ It was a small thing to give her so much 
pleasure. I would have done more to have 
given her less. I am not covetous either; 
thougli I believe I bear that reputation,” and 
he smiled. 

“If she loved me so, why*did you keep us 
apart ? Why could we not have been friends 
all those weeks ?” my cousin suddenly cried, 
and then she began to weep, the memory of 
Lily’s guileless affection broke down her self- 
control. 

“That question I will answer some day. 
You will send your attorney to consult with 
mine in order to take the necessary steps for 
settling the estates,” he continued, when she 
had somewhat regained her composure. 

“Mr. Berkely, I have no intention of ac¬ 
cepting a fortune upon which I have not the 
slightest claim. As for Lily’s love, I pay her 
back in love—there we are quits. But the 
fortune is yours, and must remain so.” 

“It was her wish^^'* was the quiet reply. 

“ I cannot and will not fulfil it.” 

“You distress me. Miss Cameron. You do 
wrong to controvert the will of her who is 
now dead. I shall never be satisfied. What 
she has given you is yours ; you cannot force 
it back upon me.” 

“I cannot and will not accept it.” 

“Then you did not love my darling Lily.” 
(It seems we had chanced upon her real 
name.) 

“I did—and do. But this property is an¬ 
other matter. Let my love remain free and 
pure; do not desecrate it with talk of money 
matters. I am so sorry you encouraged her 
childish fancy.” 

“I had no objections to it. Miss Cameron, 
and it gave her pleasure.” 

Lulu remained firm ; Mr. Berkely appealed 
to my husband, who was inclined to side with 


my cousin. She did not need this fortune, 
as she had a small independence of her own ; 
our pride rebelled against her accepting it. 
Force of numbers carried the day; our visi¬ 
tor retired discomfited, with the assertion that 
Miss Cameron must attend to her share of the 
estates, as .he had no power to act for her. 

The next day Lulu executed a document 
resigning her title to the property in favor of 
the only real heir, Harold Berkely, and sent 
it to him with word that her decision was 
final. 

Here the matter rested for some weeks ; we 
heard that Mr. Berkely was not in the city. 
Lulu was more distrait than ever. I was 
seriously apprehensive for her health. 

On Christmas a bouquet came, with a note 
from the sender. I saw her blush as red as 
the roses she held; then she kissed the flow¬ 
ers. “Cousin,” she said, “they come from 
the castle; they are flowers which Lily once 
loved and tended. Mr. Berkely sends them, 
and asks permission to visit us as a friend. 
What shall I say ?” 

“ What do you wish to say ?” 

“I would like him to come; we owe that 
much to Lily;” her voice was low, and she 
did not look at me. 

“You shall decide the matter. Lulu. You 
know what Philip told us about him. If he 
is so selfish and unprincipled, I should regret 
forming any further acquaintance with him.” 

“ If I had more opportunity of observing 
him, I could decide better as to his real 
character.” 

“A dangerous experiment, child ; but I do 
not forbid it. I only beg of you to use your 
usual discrimination.” 

Lulu laughed, and ran away to write her 
answer. I detected, that - evening, in her 
dress, all the old coquetry; in her eyes, all 
the old light. Mr. Berkely came, and made 
himself very agreeable; despite my prejudice, 

I could but acknowledge his superiority to 
most men of his age. Very dignified, a little 
harsh in some of his judgments, not given 
to fanciful conceits or trifling elegancies, he 
was satisfactory. When I said so, after liis 
departure. Lulu grew quite happy. 

After this he came about twice a week. I 
did not encourage him, for though he won 
upon me in spite of myself, I was suspicious 
of him. To do Lulu justice, she treated him 
even more reservedly than I, always, after 
that first evening. Her manner was cold to 
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constraint; so cold that, finally, his calls 
almost ceased ; from twice a week they grew 
to twice a month. 

One rainy March evening, when there was 
no company, the door-bell rang. I know not 
if there is language even in the pulling of a 
bdl-\Vire, but Lulu started, turning red and 
pale. 

“If that is one of your beaux, I believe I 
will go up stairs, for I have a book to read 
to-night,” I said. 

“Don’t go, cousin,” she pleaded, nerv¬ 
ously, so I sat down again. 

It was Mr. Berkely. He just bowed to me, 
and walked up to Lulu ; ho was trying to re¬ 
press some agitation. “Can I see you alone 
a few moments, by your friend’s leave ?” 

“No; it is not necessary. If you have 
anything to say, let it be before my cousin. 
What is of interest to me is equally so to 
her.” 

“Even the declaration of a man’s love?” 
he asked, with savage sarcasm. “Must I 
declare my love to both of you ? Pardon me. 
Miss Cameron, but you treat me in such a 
manner, with such suspicion, that I cannot 
endure it.’ 

Lulu trembled; but returned his fiery 
glance firmly. 

“Hove you,” he went on. “You know it; 
and you love me—do you not ? But why do I 
ask ?—between souls like ours there is no 
concealment.” 

“I do love you,” she answered as pas¬ 
sionately. “I loved you from the first; be¬ 
fore I knew you to be the husband of another. 
You led me on to do so, by betraying your 
sentiments for me. I was innocent. You 
were not. I do love you, Mr. Berkely; but 
my love shall not stand in the way of judg¬ 
ment and right. Unless you can make the 
past to me open as a book, a clear record, 
we must remain strangers. My conscience is 
the master of my heart.” 

“ I do not know that I have anything to 
conceal,” he answered, with evident sur¬ 
prise. “Miss Cameron, is it possible that 
you have been influenced by the flying gossip 
of the town ?” 

“I have been told that you broke off an 
engagement with a lady whose ciffections you 
had won, unduly influencing your cousin, 
who was a mere child, to marry you, in order 
to secure her fortune. If you have been 
false to others, why not to me?” 


“If you believed these things, you could 
not really love me,” he said, drawing nearer 
to her, and speaking in a voice whose eager¬ 
ness moved even me, whom he was forgetting 
to be a listener. 

“I do not believe them, Mr. Berkely; I 
cannot! But others do. I must satisfy my 
friends.” 

“And your conscience, as you said a mo¬ 
ment ago,” I added, thinking ?.t time to re¬ 
call them to a sense of my presence. “You 
ought not to resent our wish to hear an 
explanation of your broken engagement, and 
of the singular isolation in which you lived 
while in the country, Mr. Berkely.” 

“Certainly not, madam,” he said, and 
then there came over his countenance one 
of those flashes of light which completely 
changed it; from being a dark and moody 
face, it lighted lip into a most brilliant one. 
He was quite at his ease; smiled, took a 
chair which he drew near to Lulu’s. “If 
you have the patience to listen, I will make 
all the explanation in the world. I believe 
you will find them as simple as the origin of 
most slander proves to be. I was a poor boy. 
My aunt, my cousin’s mother, educated me, 
and, for a time, made a pet of me. Other 
relatives, jealous of my supposed chances of 
sharing her wealth with my cousin, mad<3 
trouble between us which I was too proud to 
set right. I am not so proud now, madam, 
for I have more than fortune at stake,” and 
his glance sent the blush over Lulu’s fore¬ 
head ; “besides, I have learned humility, 
through the example of one of the sweetest 
of heaven’s angels. When my aunt died, 
suddenly, as she did, Lily was left a prey to 
all the unprincipled crowd of friends and re¬ 
lations who prowled about her. There was 
not a person in the world, except myself and 
the family physician, in whom she could place 
confidence. -She had always liked me ; and 
you know how devoted she is when her choice 
is made. Although her mother had been 
turned against me, she but defended me the 
more ardently. Hardly was my aunt in her 
grave before some distant relatives (for I was 
the only kin she had as near to her as first 
cousin) began persecuting her by their atten¬ 
tions. The son of this family had, by dint 
of his subtle nature, won my aunt’s confi¬ 
dence, and her promise that when Lily was 
eighteen she should marry him, if her health 
permitted. The poor child felt towards him. 
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the utmost aversion ; she perceived all his 
meanness, but she could not convince her 
mother of it. As soon, as I have said, as my 
aunt was taken away, he began to insist upon 
Lily’s fulfilling the promise of her mother. 
She would be eighteen in about six weeks, 
and he wished her, in fact ordered her, to 
marry him then. In vain she pleaded the 
state of her health, and told him, with a 
pathos which ought to have touched a stone, 
that if it was money he wanted, she would 
give it to him ; but that she had only a short 
time to live, and she desired to spend that 
time in peace. He thought it a surer way of 
securing all her possessions to, insist upon 
the marriage. 

“In this strait, Lily sent for me. Of 
course she could not be compelled against 
her will; but she was so nervous, so weak, 
through illness, that she dreaded lest she 
should give way to his persistence. 

“‘I shall say yes, in spite of myself,’ she 
said, piteously. ‘ Oh, cousin, I wish you were 
my brother, and then you could take care of 
me.’ 

“ ‘ I will take care of you, my darling ; the 
best care which is in my power shall be 
yours.’ 

“‘If you would marry me, Harold,’ Lily 
continued, ‘ I should be safe and happy. I 
should not trouble you long, Harold ; only to 
protect me, and do this business for me, and 
hide me away from these people, where I 
can have quiet and peace —peace, to prepare 
for death.’ 

“What could I say to a proposition like 
that? I knew that Lily made it, as a child 
would have made it, who wanted to be taken 
up and rocked to rest. I loved her tenderly 
as a friend and brother ; I had not then loved 
any other woman—I had not seen you, Miss 
Cameron—I did not know my heart; I only 
felt willing to do everything to smooth that 
dear child’s pathway, leading down to an 
early grave. 

“ I laid the matter before her physician ; he 
advised me to accede to her request, saying 
that her nervous system was being destroyed 
by these petty vexations, and that for me to 
take her to some healthy country-place where 
she could have perfect repose, in the midst of 
the healing influences of nature, was the only 
chance to prolong her life even for a few years. 
Yom, ladies, who have had such proofs of 
Lily’s impulsiveness, and devotion to any 


cause she esiDoused, can readily understand 
that she would have made this proposal to 
me, and that I should accept it in the same 
spirit in which it was made. We were mar¬ 
ried. I never pretended to her that I loved 
her with a husband’s love. She did not covet 
such a feeling. She wished a protector—some 
one to trust herself entirely to. It was at her 
request that we lived in such absolute seclu¬ 
sion. ‘ I wish to wean myself from the work?, 
Harold,’ she would say. ‘If I make more 
friends, it will only be to part with theme’ 

“So she lived there, in saintly peace and 
hapj)iuess, disturbed only by those pangs of 
bodily pain which at times would come, 
fading, like the flowers, but quite resigned, 
and waiting to exchange this life for a better 
one. When she met you she asked me, at 
first, to invite you to the castle; then .she 
changed her mind, saying: ‘ No, no ! she is 
too dear to me already ; I shall be less willing 
to die.’ She pleased herself fancying your 
surprise when you should hear about the 
proof she had given you of her friendship. 
When that sudden attack of hemorrhage came 
on which snatched her away, she began to 
call for you, and I sent for you.” 

Here he paused ; the recollection of the 
death-chamber kept us silent a few moments. 
Presently he spoke again, almost solemnly— 

“Her character was the loveliest, the pur¬ 
est I have ever met or ever expect to meet. 
She knew that she was doomed to an early 
death, accepted it with a child’s faith, grow¬ 
ing into an angel before the day of her trans¬ 
lation came. The birds, the flowers, the 
clouds, the sky, were her friends ; to me it 
was given to afford her such human cherish¬ 
ing and companionship as she stood in need 
of. Surely, Miss Cameron, you are not jeal¬ 
ous of the tie which existed between Lily and 
myself.” 

“No, no ! do not think it! I am only sur¬ 
prised that, having known her, you could 
deem me worthy to take her place.” 

“You will not take her jflace. She was a 
child-seraph. You are a woman, all the 
dearer to me for your little faults, which 
place us more on an equality” (smiling 
again); “you will, if you consent, be my 
wife, the only woman I have ever loved.” 

“Then you did not break off an engage¬ 
ment with another at the time you married 
your cousin ?” It was I who asked this 
question ; Lulu had forgotten to ,ask it. 
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No, madam ; I did not know that such a 
report was current. I was aware that the 
person who persecuted Lily, enraged at losing 
her and her fortune, said /all the malicious 
things about us which revenge prompted; 
that many of my former friends were influ¬ 
enced to believe me simply a heartless scoun¬ 
drel ; but as to an engagement, I cannot even 
imagine who the jiancie could have been.” 

I noticed that Lulu’s face was growing more 
serene. 

‘^Eut you appeared so moody, so persist¬ 
ent in repelling all advances—people were 
bound to make out some mystery at the bot¬ 
tom of your gloom and reticence.” 

“-No doubt they were, my dear madam ; 
that is the way of ‘people.’ You may set 
down two-thirds of my ‘ gloom and darkness’ 
to the world’s imagination; the other third 
to my natural temperament, increased by 
Xn’ide and poverty, and to the care and anx¬ 
iety consequent upon Lily’s condition. I will 
not seek to convince you,” he added, laugh¬ 
ing, “that I am amiable. In fact, Ido not 
believe Miss Cameron would like me so well 
if I had not some shadows about me. She is 
too sunshiny herself.’ 

Lulu did not look, just then, as if very 
much afraid of the shadows. I thought it 
high time to retire, so that if she had any 
objection to offer it might be done without 
any farther assistance ; but as I arose to ex¬ 
cuse myself, Mr. Berkely said :— 

“One moment, madam; it is true that a 
secret sympathy existed between Lulu (may 
I call her so ?) and myself—that we were 
drawn towards each other from the first. She 
did not check this current of feeling, because 
unaware of any reason for doing so; but, on 
my part, I exerted all the force of a will only 
too powerful. You will confess that I made 
no 3,dvance3 ; on the contrary, I encouraged 
Lily in her resolution not to increase the 
friendship by visiting. But Lily had almost 
the clear sight of a spirit; she said to me, 
when aware that her hours were numbered, 
‘ It makes me happy to think, when I am 
gone, that you and Lulu will live together in 
this place. Promise me, Harold, that you 
will win her for your true wife.’ I am quite 
certain that it was her dying effort to join 
. our hands.” 

“ If such was her wish, it must remove any 
scruple which Lulu may have fell, I think,” 
I said, and kissing her I left the two alone. 


This summer we are back in our country 
home. Lulu is with me still; but I expect to 
give her up in a few weeks to the keeping of 
the Castle. She still declares that a myste¬ 
rious air pervades its precincts, and that, 
often, at the sunset hour, she sees a fairy 
drawbridge thrown out and melting into mist. 
I find in it only a grand old place, wanting 
the ivy trimmed, and a few trees cut down to 
let in the sunshine. None of us forget Lily, 
nor ever will. Her radiant spirit seemed in¬ 
fused into the light and bloom of every beau¬ 
tiful thing. Lulu feels a confidence that the 
love and goodwill of her spirit-sister is going 
to add to the happiness of her own life. She 
has lost a little of her girlish vivacity, only to 
exchange it for that touch of thought needed, 
to complete her loveliness. The gossips still 
talk; only it is Lulu who now bears the repu¬ 
tation of a fortune-hunter. But society would 
not be, if scandal were not; and as it is to 
God we are accountable, not man, what “the 
world” says scarcely disturbs “the even 
tenor of our way.” 


AN AUTUMN FANCY. 

BY R. R. 

Time of the changiDjj leaf, and dying flower; 

Of all the seasons we with joy do greet, 

Throughout the passing year, for solemn thought 
And fancies sweet and sad thou art most meet. 

I look upon thy woods, clad in rich robes . 

Of gold, and purple, red, and russet brown, 

So bright, the sunshine seems upon them shed. 

Even when skies above do darkly frown. 

I watch the leaves, loosened at last from life, 

Fall slowly, one by one, without a sound. 

To mingle with their sisters, once so fair, 

Now lying dead and withered on the ground. 

And in each leaf, each changing, dying leaf, 

I read a tale of life, so like my own, 

I can but take the lesson to my heart. 

And think, Soon shall my life, like theirs be flown. 

I do not shrink from death, for I ha\o learned 
That life is not all joy and sunshine hero; 

The fair gay dreams of youth have passed away; 

And I have brighter hopes beyond this sphere. 

But oh, I do not want to die, to breathe 
My last sigh out in death’s cold chill embrace. 

When Spring, bright Spring, is flinging o’er the earth 
A wondrous spoil of loveliness and grace; 

Ah no, not then, when balmy breezes float 
Above, around, with richest ble.ssing rife; 

I would not fade away and be forgot, 

When all things ehso are springing into life. 

In Autumn let me die; that Autumn winds 
Their mournful dirges o’er my grave may moan, 
And falling loa ves around my tomb may rest, 
Murmuring low, “Thou diest not alone.” 








“OIL IS BETTER, FOR A WIG THAN VINEGAR.” 

A DRAMx\TIC PROVERB. STRONGLY RECOMMENDED FOR FAMILY USE. 

BY STIRLING COYNE. 


Characters, 

Peter Lambkin. 

Mrs. Alcestis Lambkin. 

George Balmer. 

Mrs. Dora Balmer. 

Lucy, a servant, 

Mrs. Flowerdale. 

Scene —A handsomely-furnished draioing-room in 
a marine villa at Brighton, Large French 
windows, centre flat, through lohich may he seen 
the Esplanade and the sea beyond. Door of 
entrance, L, U. E, Door of Mrs. Lambkin’s 
apartment, 'Id E. L, Door q,/'MRS. Balmer’s 
apartment, Id E, R, A folding screen, R,; 
a table, C,, on lohich are vases and,flowers; 
striking clock on a table hetioeen the two doors 
L, Two easy chairs R. and L, Mrs. Bal- 
MSR engaged at an embroidery frame, L,, Mrs. 
Lambkin reading in an easy chair, R,, further 
up the stage, 

Mrs, L, Ridiculous! absurd! How man 
could write—or woman could utter such de¬ 
moralizing sentiments is incredible. Just 
listen, Dora. {Reads,) “Julia laid her head 
on her husband’s bosom, and looking with 
the confidence of a child in his face, said, * I 
am yours—yours, dearest Charles ; my whole 
being seems absorbed in that sweet conscious¬ 
ness. Guide me, sustain me, and cherish 
me, for I have no will, no thought, no desire 
that is not yours.’ ” (Rising and flinging the 
hook away angrily,) There ! Such detestable 
principles would subvert domestic govern¬ 
ment, and destroy the independence which a 
woman should never surrender to a conjugal 
tyrant. 

Mrs, B, (Laughing,) I know your system 
of matrimonial discipline does not agree with 
those doctrines of passive obedience— ‘ 

Mrs. L. Which, in spite of my advice and 
exhortations, you have adopted and practise 
towards your husband. It is treason to the 
rights of woman to humble yourself as you do 
to a man, who, like all his egotistical sex, is 
only too ready to believe that women were 
sent into the world to serve and obey their 
proud masters. 

Mrs. B, That is a fault with which you 
cannot reproach yourself, Alcestis. You rule 
poor Mr. Lambkin— 
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Mrs, L. As a woman who respects her 
rightful position in the matrimonial scale 
should rule one of the creatures. From the 
day we were married I have kept a tight rein 
upon my Peter ; and although a little restive 
and stubborn at first, I gradually subdued 
him, brought down his spirit, and tamed his 
temper, till I can lead him like my lap-dog 
in a silken thread. 

Mrs. B. Without consulting his will? 

Mrs. L. His will? Hal ha! ha I What a 
simpleton you must bo to imagine Peter has 
any will but mine. We had a little tiff on 
our wedding-day which settled the question. 
Peter wanted to smoke a cigar after dinner. 

I forbade the vulgar indulgence; he remon¬ 
strated ; i remained calm, but firm. At last 
he succumbed, and the cigar was flung out of 
the window. That was the first lesson I 
taught him. He has never forgotten it. 

Mrs. B. It is not likely he should. (Rises.) 
But as all men have faults, my husband, I 
know, has his share of them. 

Mrs, L, Oh 1 I’m glad you admit your idol 
to have some trifling defects. For instance, 
he has a horrid temper. 

Mrs. B. A little hasty, sometimes, but his 
ill-humor don’t last long. 

Mrs. L. He won’t bear contradiction. 

Mrs, B. I know it; so I never do contra¬ 
dict him. 

Mrs. Ij. He is scarcely ever at home. 

Mrs. B. Perhaps he is happier abroad. It 
must be so triste for a man to be condemned 
to perpetual domestic imprisonment with his 
wife. 

Mrs. L. I protest, Dora, you ’re the most 
provoking creature in existence. But what 
would you say if your husband preferred the 
society of another woman to yours ? 

Mrs. B. (Starting.) Another! (With an 
effort.) He should hear no reproach from my 
lips. 

Mrs. L. Oh, this is too much! You ’ll be 
pointed at, child, as the Patient Griselda;. 
your humility will be cited as a frightful ex-- 
ample to the whole wedded world; we shall 
have matrimonial reformers questioning the 
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divine rights of woman, and advocating 
equality in the married state. Shocking— 
shocking principles! 

2Irs. B. I shall trust to them, nevertheless, 
to correct my husband’s faults : of his moral 
truth I cannot entertain a doubt. 

Mrs, L, Ha! ha! ha! It’s a pity to dis¬ 
turb such a sweet confiding dream, but I’ve 
observed Mr. Balmer for the last month—ever 
since we came to live together in this charm¬ 
ing marine villa. 

Mrs. B. (^Siglis.^ I thought we should be 
so happy together. 

Mrs. L. So we are, my dear, perfectly 
happy: at least I speak for myself and Peter, 
upon whom I can constantly keep my eye. I 
ca.n see him at this moment playing at duck 
and drake on the beach. 

Mrs. B. Ah! innocent pleasures for inno¬ 
cent minds. But you were going to say 
something about George. 

Mrs. L. True. You must not be hurt by 
my candor, but everybody perceives .that Mr. 
Balmer pays particular attention to that Mrs. 
Plowerdale. 

Mrs. B. Well, I do not desire to monopo¬ 
lize my husband’s attention. 

Mrs. L. That is very kind of you, especially 
as Mrs. Plowerdale thinks, and I dare say 
Mr. Balmer also thinks, she is irresistible. 

Mrs. B. I admit she is young, handsome, 
witty— 

Mrs. L. And a widow— and a widow, my 
dear, don’t forget that. 

Mrs. B. I cannot forget she is my friend. 

Mrs. L. The greater the danger. I don’t 
mean to say that Mrs. Plowerdale meditates 
the conquest of your husband, but nature 
made her a woman, and art has made her a 
coquette; her instincts and her education 
compel her to seize every victim that comes 
in her way. 

Mrs. B. Still I have confidence in my hus¬ 
band’s moral principles, and in the efficacy 
of my own system. 

Mrs. L. An abominable system, which would 
render poor married women slaves to the will 
of their despotic lords. Stay, are you willing 
to test the merits of our respective modes of 
treatment—your sedatives against my tonics. 

Mrs. B. Syrups versus Bitters. Ha! ha! 
ha! ha ! Yes, I am quite ready to do so, and 
to wager a dozen pairs of gloves upon the 
issue. But how do you propose to make the 
trial? 


Mrs. L. You know that I have arranged to 
go to London this evening, to my mother’s ; 
now nothing would be easier than for you to 
make some excuse to accompany me and re¬ 
turn with me to-morrow. Your husband 
won’t object, you may be certain. 

Mrs. B. Perhaps not. But I don’t see 
clearly the object of this journey. 

Mrs. L. It will be only a feint, for we ’ll 
remain here in ambush; and while our 
spouses imagine us chatting cosily at St. 
John’s Wood, we will be watching their pro¬ 
ceedings at home. 

Mrs. B. Capital! I agree to the stratagem 
—for I know George will come out of the trial 
like gold from the furnace. 

Mrs. L. And my Peter like steel from the 
anvil. Hush! I see my precious little partner 
returning from the beach. 

Mrs. B. And mine sauntering this way from 
his evening stroll. 

\_Mrs. L, resumes her seat, R. 

Enter Peter LxVMBKIN through the open window, 
at hack, R. 

Peter L. Ah, lovey! I hope I have not out¬ 
stayed my liberty. Mrs. Balmer, how dy’e do ? 

Mrs. L. {Looking at her watch.) Pive min¬ 
utes past the time I allowed you, Mr. Lambkin. 

Peter L. I’m so sorry, my love, but duck 
and drake is such an exciting pastime that— 

Mrs. L. That you forgot your wife’s com¬ 
mands, sir. 

Peter L. No, really. Your commands are 
always implicitly obeyed by me—but—a— 
forgive me this time and I promise never to 
transgress again. 

Enter George Balmer, through the window, at 
hack L, smoking a cigar. 

George B. What a splendid evening for a 
cigar. {Perceiving Mrs. Lambkin.) Oh! I 
beg pardon, Mrs. Lambkin, you don’t like 
smoking. {Flings his cigar out of the window.) 

Mrs. L. ’Tis a practice I detest, Mr. Balmer. 
I have forbidden Peter ever to smoke. 

Peter L. Dreadful bad habit. {Aside to 
George.) I had a weed on the sly after 
dinner. 

George B. What a number of fine girls 
were promenading this evening. 

Peter L. Delicious. {Recollecting himself.) 
Hem! That is—I don’t know; 1 never no¬ 
ticed them. 

Mrs. Balmer takes her husband's hat and offers 
to kiss him ; he kisses her carelessly on the cheek. 
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George B. There, get awaj, little fool. 

Mrs, B. How your hat wants brushing. 
{She goes up the stage smoothing his hat with her 
handkerchief,) 

Peter {Aside.) Mrs. L. never smooths my 
hat. 

Mrs. L, Place that footstool for me, Peter. 

Peter L. {Placing a footstool for Mrs. Lamb¬ 
kin.) There! Put your dear little tootsicums 
•there, my love. What a pretty pair they are. 
Hahl the artist who makes those delicious 
little boots ought to bless his lucky stars. 
{Aside to George.) There was a lovely pink 
pair on the esplanade this afternoon, but Mrs. 
L. was with me, so I could only steal a glance 
at them. 

George takes a neiospaper from table, throws 
himself into easy chair, L, and glances over it 
listlessly. 

Mrs. L. Peter! 

Peter L. Yes, lovey. 

Mrs. L. Fetch my eau-de-Cologne from my 
dressing-table. 

[Peter runs off' 2d E. L. 

George B, {Yawns.) Nothing stirring; gen¬ 
eral stagnation. Opera closed; clubs empty; 
Rotten-row a desert, and Margate a mob. .1 
think I must take a few days’ cruising round 
the coast. 

Mrs, L. With Mrs. Balmer, of course ? 

George B. {Looking irresolutely at his ijoife.) 
With—hem! Dora. I—a—did not think—a— 

Mrs. B. No, no! I’m a wretched sailor. 
George will enjoy himself much better with¬ 
out me. 

George B. (Rising.) Oh, I shall do very 
well, and you can amuse yourself with your 
friends and the German band on the esplan¬ 
ade. {Vexed.) We shall be very happy 
apart. {Aside.) She let’s me do just as I 
like. Why the deuce will she never oppose 
me ? 

Mrs. B. {Aside.) I adore tho sea, and 
with him it would have been delightful. 
{Sighs.) But he has no desire for my society. 
No matter, I can be patient, the time will 
come—it must come, when my love will con¬ 
quer his indifference. 

Re-enter Peter Lambkin from L, 

Peter L, Here, my dear, is your eau-de- 
Cologne. ( Gives the bottle to Mrs. Lambkin. ) 
{George takes his hat, and is about to quit the 
apartment.) Where are you going, Balmer? 
Can’t we have a quiet game of whist, hey? | 


You shall have Alcestis for your partner ; she 
holds tremendous cards—the majority trumps 
—and mostly counts honors in her own 
hand. 

George B. I am very sorry, my dear fellow, 
I must relinquish so powerful a hand. ( Turns 
to Mrs. Lambkin.) The fact is, I am engaged 
to play a match at billiards this evening with 
the Chevalier Carambole, from Paris. Of 
course, you have heard of the Chevalier’s 
famous play—everybody has heard of it, and 
there are heavy bets bn both sides, so I can¬ 
not possibly— 

Enter Lucy, L. U. E. 

Lucy. Mrs. Flowerdale, ma’am. 

Mrs. B. Oh! show her in, Lucy. 

[Lucy exits, 

George B. {Putting doivn his hat, and aside.) 

Mrs. Flowerdale! hem! {Aloud.) I was 
going to say I am in no particular hurry ; I 
can even wait {looking at his watch) for another 
hour. 

Mrs. L. Oh. pray don’t think of sacrificing 
yourself to our stupid rubber, Mr. Balmer. 
You have another game to play. 

George B. {Embarrassed.) Not the slight¬ 
est sacrifice, my dear madam. I am an en¬ 
thusiast in whist. 

Enter Mrs. Flowerdale, L. U. E. 

Ml'S. L, {Looking significantly at Mrs. Flow¬ 
erdale.) When the Queen of Hearts turns 
up. {Aside to Peter.) Look this way, if you 
please, sir. 

Mrs. B, I’m delighted to see you, dear 
Louisa, though the pleasure must be brief. 
I am going to London by the next train and 
sha’n’t return till tcf-UKirrow. {Surprise of 
George and Peter.) 

George B. Going to London ! 

Mrs. B. With Mrs. Lambkin, dear George. 

I have to order a dress at my milliner’s, and 
we have arranged to sleep at her mother’s 
to* night. 

Peter L. {Suddenly interested.) Hey! My 
•Alcestis going for the night! Hoor— {sud¬ 
denly checking himself, and in a melancholy tone) 
aah! Then our game of whist is knocked up 
unless Balmer and I play double dummy. 

George B. Like double donkeys. 

Mrs. B. {To George.) If you have any 
objection to my going, dear George— 

George B. Objection! none in the world— 
go by all means. {Turning to Mrs. Flower- 
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DALE.) I must try to support existence in 
your absence. 

Peter L. But we shall be very miserable 
till they return—shall we not, Balmer ? 

George B. Dreadfully miserable. [^Takes a 
rose from a hoiiquet which Mrs. Flowerdale 
carries; kisses it and places it in his hutton~hole. 
They go up the stage and converse apart^ Mrs. 
Lambki 2 { heclcons Mrs. Balmer down to front, 
Peter takes a pack of cards out of a box on the 
console table^ sits at table (7., and begins to ar¬ 
range them for a game of “ Patience,^ ^ 

* Peter L. {Aside.) A game at “Patience” 
may depress my exuberant joy. {He prances 
and kicks about under the table lohen Mrs. Lamb¬ 
kin is not looking.) 

Mrs. L, {Apart to Mrs. Balmer.) Well, 
am I right or not? You see the result of 
your relaxed system of government. Your 
husband neglects and treats you with indif¬ 
ference—I had almost said contempt—scarcely 
notices you when he enters the room—pro¬ 
poses a yachting cruise without you, and 
invents a match at billiards to escape from 
your society; worse still, he makes love to 
your friend—the widow—before your face. 
(George and Mrs. Flowerdale laugh.) I 
dare say they are laughing at you this mo¬ 
ment. Now look at my Peter, playing “Pa¬ 
tience” like a stupid little goose as he is. 
There is an example of my system of keeping 
a husband down. 

Mrs, B, {Apart.) Down indeed! poor 
fellow. 

Mrs. L. {Apart to Mrs. Balmer.) Confess 
that you have lost your wager, and order 
your glover to send me home a dozen pairs 
of Jouvin’s best. 

Mrs. B. (Apari to Mrs. Lambkin.) Wait— 
the trial isn’t over. I have still confidence 
in the magic of kindness, and the efficacy of 
my system. 

Peter. Bah! I wish that Queen was out 
of the way. 

Mrs. L. Come, Mrs. Balmer, or we shall be 
late for the train. 

Mrs. B. Good-night, dear George. 

George. Bye, bye, Dora. {Kisses his hand 
carelessly to her.) {To Mrs. Flowerdale.) 
Must you go too, Mrs. Flowerdale ? {In an 
undertone to her.) Forsake me at such a 
moment ? Cruel woman I 

Mrs. F. {Apart to him.) Hush! I have 
something to say to you in private—I will re¬ 
turn after your wife has left. ( Goes up stage.) 


George {aside). In private ! Can she have 
taken my idle flattery seriously ? {Reflecting.) 
Gad ! it looks like it. 

Lucy enters R. U. E, with cloaks and bonnets, 

Lucy, The train starts in seven minutes, 
ladies. Here are your cloaks and bonnets. 
The fly is at the door. 

Mrs, L. 0 dear 1 we have not a moment to 
spare. {They hurry on their cloaks and bonnets, 
Mrs. Flowerdale assisting Mrs. Balmer. Exit 
Lucy R, U, E.) Peter! 

Peter, My dear! 

Mrs. L, You may kiss me and say good-by. 

Peter, May I ? {Kisses her.) Ah! Nectar, 
honeydew, lemon-drops, and sugar-candy are 
nothing to that kiss. 

Mrs. L. Observe my injunctions, and be in 
bed at ten. . 

Peter, I shall have one leg between the 
sheets at the first stroke of the clock. But I 
should like before retiring to my lonely couch 
to take a walk on the esplanade. Just to ask, 
“What are the wild waves saying?” 

Mrs.L, Humph! On the esplanade ? {Looks 
at him suspiciously.) Go ! {Aside). I shall be 
there too. [Mrs. Balmer and Mrs. Lambkin 
exeunt R. U. E., followed by Mrs. Flowerdale. 
The evening begins to fall. 

Mrs. P. {Aside to George as she goes out). 
Wait! [Exit R. U. E. 

Peter, {Dancing and singing.) Ri-toll-loll-de- 
roll-de-roll. She’s gone—she’s off! {Flings 
the cards about, and sings )— 

“ The day is past, the night’s our own, 

So let us feast the soul; 

Should any pain or care remain, 

Why, drown it in the bowl.'* 

George B. {sits R.) You ’re in high spirits, 
Lambkin. 

Peter. Why shouldn’t I ? I’m a free man— 
an emancipated Briton! When ^the cat’s 
away, the mouse may play. I’m going to 
join a jolly party at the hotel; brandy and 
water and cigars. You’ll come, Balmer? 
We ’ll make a night of it, my boy! 

George B, No ! I shall stop at home {sitsL). 

Peter. Oh, hang it, you have no pluck! 
You don’t appreciate the luxury of getting 
rid of your wife {lighting a short pipe with a 
match). Well, if you won’t, you won’t; but 
’tis my opinion that the man who fears his 
wife—in her absence—is deficient in the moral 
courage that every man who calls himself a 
man should possess ! {Puts on his hat jauntily, 
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and exit R. through window at hack j then enter 
Mrs. Flowerdale R. U, E,) 

Mrs. F, Mr. Balmer, I did not perceive you 
at first in the twilight. 

George B. (^Starting up and meeting her.) 
But you come like a bright vision to dispel 
the gloom, and wake my soul to rapture. {He 
is about to take her hand; she repels him hg a 
gf^ure.) 

Mrs. F. A truce with passionate heroics, if 
you please. The motive for my seeking this 
private interview is purely that of ^ftend- 
ship. 

George. Oh! ah I yes! highly flattered, I’m 
sure—hm ! Friendship—very nice sort of 
sentiment for young ladies past fifty. 

Mrs. F. As an early friend and attached 
schoolfellow of your wife, I am deeply in¬ 
terested in her happiness. 

George. Oh, certainly; quite natural and 
beautiful those feminine attachments. I be¬ 
lieve that Dora loves you as ardently as she 
does any person in the world. 

Mrs. F. Except her husband. 

George. Ha, ha, ha! People imagine that 
a wife who yields to her husband in every 
particular must be devoted to him. Quite a 
mistake. Dora does not care a straw for me. 

3frs. F. How can you think so ? Is she 
not the sweetest and most amiable disposition 
in the world—never opposes you in any 
way ? 

George. That’s it. I like opposition some¬ 
times ; it’s a proof that a wife takes an in¬ 
terest in you when she opposes you. The 
very sweetness of Dora’s temper irritates me. 
Contrary to my nature, and, shall I confess 
it, to my affection for her, I have endeavored 
to provoke her to resistance by ungentle 
means. I pretend indifference to her tastes 
and contempt for her wishes. I have become 
a capricious tyrant at home, and a careless 
husband abr^d. I have even gone so far as 
to kick her unoffending lap-dog (Mrs. F. 
laughs) and, would you believe it, she did not 
fly in a passion. I meet neither sulks nor 
reproaches: no frowns, no tears, nothing but 
that unvarying smile which proves that she 
liiis no feeling. 

3Irs. F. Have you ever tried to make her 
jealous f 

George. Well, I—I have ventured to the 
verge of that dangerous precipice, but the 
experiment failed ; nothing could disturb her 
serenity. 


3frs. F. Because she trusted in you with 
implicit faith. Now I am going to betray my 
friend. 

George. You betray her ? 

ilfrs. F. To secure her happiness and yours. 
Lucy has confided to me a profound secret, 
which I have kept faithfully for five minutes. 
{Confidentially) —Neither your wife or Mr. 
Lambkin’s has gone to London ; they remain 
here to decide a wager. 

George. A wager—what wager! 

31rs. F. The merits of their respective sys¬ 
tems of managing husbands. Hush! {in a 
suppressed voice.) Speak softly, I hear Dora 
in that room {points to R.). Do you think 
you could make love to me for five minutes. 
{She sits C.) 

George {Passionately). For eternity—thus 
on my knees—could I pour forth my soul in 
love. {He drops on his knee R. (7., and seizing 
her handf kisses it eagerly.) 

3Irs. F. Very well, indeed ; capitally acted. 

George B. {Aside.) Pshaw! I’m making 
a fool of myself. [_The door R. opens: Mrs. 
Balmer appears at it^ and seems horror struck. 
Mrs. Flowerdale perceives her. 

Mrs F. {Apart to George.) Go on—go on; 
couldn’t be better. [Mrs. Balmer totters from 
the door behind the screen without being seen by 
her husband. 

George B. In what words shall I convince 
you of my love ? Tell me that—that—you 
reciprocate my passion. {Apart to Mrs. F.) 
Is that warm enough ? 

3Irs. F. {Apart to George.) A little more 
ardor, if you can. 

George B. {More ardently.) Incomparable 
woman! Best and loveliest of your sex, I' 
lay my throbbing heart at your feet. 

Mrs. F. Your wife, Mr. Balmer—think of 
your wife. 

George B. My wife ! Oh! ah ! Oblige me 
by never mentioning her; it is you—you 
only, that I live for, and love. [A cry of sup- 
pressed agony and a fall is heard behind the 
screen. George and Mrs. Flowerdale start up. 

George B. Who is it ? [Mrs. Flowerdale 
rushes to the screen^ dashes it down and discovers 
Mrs. Lambkin extended on the floor in a swoon. 

3Irs. F. {Pointing to Mrs. Balmer.) Your 
wife—who has no feeling—who does not love 
you : there is the proof of both. 

George B. My dear Dora! Oh! I have 
wronged her cruelly by attributing to indif¬ 
ference the indulgence of a loving heart. As- 
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sist me, dear Mrs. Flowerdale, to bear her to 
her chamber, where I can explain and justify 
my conduct. raise and support Mrs. 

Balmer into room JR. When they are gone^ Mrs. 
Lambkin rushes in through R. windoio at hachy 
greatly agitated, and out of breath. She luears a 
hat and showy feathers instead of her bonnet. 

Mrs. L. Oh I Bless me, oh! I shall faint; 
I shall expire. I shall never recover the 
shock; to be accosted and followed, by my 
own husband, who did not know me in this 
hat of Lucy’s. The wretch, too, was intoxi¬ 
cated, positively intoxicated. Oh! the blow 
is too heavy for my feeble frame. • [Sinks into 
easy chair L., and covers her face with her hand¬ 
kerchief; then enter Peter Lambkin through R. 
icindoio at back; his clothes are muddy, his coat 
buttoned awry, his trowsers torn at one knee, and 
his hat battered down upon his head. He is 
smoking a cigar. 

Peter L. {Singing.) For we are jolly good 
fellows; we are”—ha! ha! ha I I wonder why 
that young party I ran against on the es¬ 
planade should have started off when I spoke 
to her. I ’ve no doubt there was a pretty face 
under that pork-pie hat if I could have seen it. 

Mrs L. {Rising.) Then see it, sir. 

Peter L. {Staggering up to her and looking 
curiously in her face.) Ha! ha! ha! ha! By 
Jove, it’s Mrs. Lambkin. 

Mrs. L. Yes, sir, it is your insulted and in¬ 
dignant wife. 

Peter L. Oh! ho! ho! ho! What a lark! 
But where did you get that pork-pie hat, 
hey? It wasn’t fair of you, old girl, to im¬ 
pose upon me; ’pon my soul, it wasn’t. 

Mrs. L. You ’re drunk, sir ; you ’re in a 
state of disgraceful inebriety, or you would 
never dare to address me as “ old girl.” 

Peter L. I’ve been enjoying myself with a 
few friends. Fill the bumper fair—fbr Britons 
never will be slaves. 

Mrs. L. Throw away that abominable cigar, 
sir. 

Peter L. I sha’n’t. 

Mrs. L. {Imperiously.) Peter Lambkin, I 
command you. 

Peter. {Doggedly.) Mrs. Lambkin, I refuse 
to obey ! I stand upon my native carpet, and 
a husband’s rights. 

Mrs. L. Retire, this moment, sir, to bed. 

Peter. {Furiously.) To bed! Ha! ha! I’ll 
never go to bed unless I like. I ’ll follow the 
example of my friend Balmer; I ’ll kick the 
dog {Kicking the footstool). I’ll smash the 


china {Knocks over a china vase). I ’ll set fire 
to the house—if you’ll oblige me with a 
candle. 

Mrs. L. {Screams.) Oh, help! Murder! 
Oh, help! {Drops into easy chair, R., scream¬ 
ing.) 

Peter. {Dropping into easy chair, L.) Ha! 
ha ! ha ! Ho ! ho! ho ! {Enter from room 
R., George Balmer, Mrs. Balmer, and Mrs. 
Flowerdale. At the same time Lucy enters 
R. U. E. with lights. 

Gfhtige. What is the matter ? 

Mrs. B. What has happened ? 

Peter. Nothing particular; only the British 
lion has been roused in my breast. I’m a 
free man, and my name is Peter. 

Mrs. L. Oh, Mrs. Balmer, never was woman 
so deceived as I have been by that deceitful 
wretch ! 

Peter. Order! order I 

Mrs. L. I can’t tell you how I’ve been in¬ 
sulted and defied by a man whom I thought I 
had reduced to the most complete submission. 

Peter. Britons never will be slaves ! 

Mrs. B. You have lost your wager, then ; 
for your system of controlling a husband by 
severity has been a signal failure. 

Mrs. L. And how has your system of blind 
complaisance succeeded ? 

George. I can answer; it has made me the 
happiest, fondest, and most attached of hus¬ 
bands. 

Mrs. F. Hm ! hm ! {Significantly.) It might 
have been otherwise. 

George. Ah! true; it might, but for the 
assistance of a kind friend. 

Mrs. F. Who perceived that in the married 
state the extremes of harshness or indulgence 
are alike dangerous. 

Peter. {Rising and coming down.) Allow me; 
if the roused lion may be permitted to decide, 
I should unquestionably say that— 

“ Oil is Better for a Wig tii«n Vinegar.” 

{Curtain descends.) 


Reform. —He who reforms himself has done 
more toward reforming the public than a 
crowd of noisy, impotent patriots. 

Books .are standing counsellors and preach¬ 
ers—always at hand and always disinterested; 
having this advantage over oral instructors— 
that they are ready to repeat their lesson as 
often as we x)lease. 





NOVELTIES FOE OCTOBEE. 

APRONS, ETC. ETC. 


Fig. 1 . 



1.—The Elsie apron. This stylish 
apron can be made either of black or fancy 
colored silk. The edge is fancifully cut and 


The pockets are trimmed to match the edge 
of the apron. 

Fig. 2.—This stylish bow, formed of satin, 


Fig. 2. 



trimmed with narrow rows of velvet. Loops 
of black net striped with velvet, and edged 
with lace, finish the ends of the squares. 


will be found a very appropriate ornament for 
a silk or peplum dress. 

Fig. 3—Fancy apron for a little girl of seven 
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Fifcf. 3. 



or eight years. Tliis model is suitable for 
silk, alpaca, or muslin. 

Fig- 4.—The Leda. This is of black velvet, 
edged, with a plaited flouncing, finished on 
the lower edge with a fringe. The sleeves 
are trimmed at the shoulders and at the 
wrists with bows and fringed ends. 


Fig. 4. 



riety of purposes. They are very fanciful, 
and will look very well on any of the above- 
mentioned articles. The pattern is worked 
partly in appliqu^ of colored glact silk, partly 



EMBROIDERY PATTERNS 

FOR ORNAMENTING POCKET-BOOKS, PORTFOLIOS, 
BAGS, ETC. 

These patterns are suitable for a great va¬ 


in satin stitch embroidery with colored purse 
silk. The choice of colors is left entirely to 
personal taste. 
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SIMPLE VANDYKE EDGING. TATTING. 

{See engraving^ page 298.) 

For the Instructioas and Terms used in. Tatting, see 
Work Department, September number. 

isi Rosette, Fill the shuttle, and commenc¬ 
ing a loop, work 2 double stitches, then (1 
pea rl and 2 double alternately, 9 dimes) ; 
draw close. 

2d. Commence, work 2 double, then (1 
pearl and 2 double alternately 9 times) ; draw 
close ; join the cotton to the 1st pearl loop of 
the next or 1st rosette, then keep the cotton 
at the hack of the last rosette and join to the 
4th pearl on the right hand side of it, which 
will leave 5 pearls on the left side. 

3d. Commence, work 2 double, join to •the 
next pearl; 2 double, then (1 pearl and 2 
double, 9 times) ; draw close. 

Reverse, turning the work on the other 
side, so that the last rosette is down under 
the thumb. 

Repeat the 2d rosette, but in joining to the 
4th pearl of it, the cotton must be kept in 
front. Then repeat the 3d rosette, and con¬ 
tinue working the 2d and 3d rosettes, keeping 
the cotton alternately at the back or the 
front. 

The Pearl Edge. —Fill the shuttle, but-do 
not cut the cotton off the reel, as it is re¬ 


quired for a straight thread. Commence by 
joining to the 3d pearl loop of the 2d rosette, 
hold the straight thread in the left hand and 
work with the shuttle. 

ls^ Scallop. Work 2 double, then (1 pearl 
and 2 double, 3 times) ; join the shuttle cot¬ 
ton to the 3d pearl of the next rosette. 

2d. 2 double (1 pearl and 2 double, 5 times), 
join to the 6th pearl of the same rosette. 

3d. As the 1st, joining to the 2d pearl of 
■the next rosette ; then 3 double, join to the 
3d pearl of the next rosette. Repeat these 
three scallops to the end. 

The Heading. —Commence as the Pearl 
Edge, holding the last rosette down under 
the thumb, and joining to the 4th pearl of it; 
then with the straight thread and the shuttle 
work 2 double stitches; join to the next 
pearl, then 5 double as before. Reverse the 
work. 

The Oval. —Commence a loop, work 6 dou¬ 
ble, join to the last pearl but 1 of the 2d ro¬ 
sette, 2 double, join to the last pearl but 1 of 
the 4th rosette; 6 double, draw close and 
reverse. Then with the straight thread work 
5 double as before, and join to the 4th pearl 
of the 5th rosette. Repeat from the com¬ 
mencement. 
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L’EUGENIE COLLARETTE. 

{See engravings, page 297.) 

Materials .—Two ounces of Cerise, blue, or green double 
Berlin wool; and, for the triraming, one ounce of shaded 
•single wool; or, for an ermine border, ono ounce of white 
wool and three skeins of black; Penelope Needle No 1. 

THE COLLARETTE, 

Which is worked in raised crochet, that is, 
plain or single stitches, worked on the lower 
edge of the chain formed b/ the top of the 
stitches of the previous row. 

Commence with the double wool and work 
82 chain. 

Isi row. Turn, miss 1, 4 plain stitches, 2 sin¬ 
gle, turn back, leaving the rest of the chain. 

2c?. 2 single, 4 plain, then 3 chain, turn 
back. 

3c?. Miss 1 and 2 plain on the 3 chain, then 
on the 2d row 6 plain, and on the foundation 
chain 6 single, turn back. 

4M. 2 single, 13 plain, working the last 
stitch in the one chain at the end of the row, 
3 chain, turn back. 

bth. Miss 1 and 2 plain on the 3 chain, then 
on the 4th row, 15 plain, and on the founda¬ 
tion, 6 single, turn back. 

Qih. 2 single, 22 plain, 3 chain, turn back. 

'1th. Miss 1 and 2 plain on the 3 chain, then 
24 plain, and on the foundation, 6 single, 
turn back. 

%th. 2 single, 31 plain, 3 chain, turn back. 

9?A. Miss 1 and 2 plain on the 3 chain, then 
33 plain, and on the foundation, 57 single, 1 
chain, turn back. 

Repeat from the 1st row to the end of 8th 
row, working the 6 single on the single 
stitches of the foundation. When these 8 
rows are finished work for the 

9f/j. Miss 1 and 2 plain on the 3 chain, then 
on the 8th row 33 plain; and on the single 
stitches (4 plain and 2 plain in 1 stitch, 6 
times), then 39 plain, 3 chain, turn back. 

lOf/i. Miss 1 and 2 plain on the 3 chain, then 
on the last row, 111 plain, 3 chain, turn back. 

11th. Miss 1 and 2 plain as before, then 36 
plain (2 plain in one, and 5 plain, 6 times), 

2 plain in one, 41 plain, 3 chain, turn back. 

12th. Miss 1 and 2 plain, then 124 plain, 3 

chain, turn back. 

l^th. Miss 1 and 2 plain, then 38 plain, 3 
plain in one; 23 plain, 3 plain in one ; 23 plain, 

3 plain in one; 40 plain, 3 chain, turn back. 

l^th. Miss 1 and 2 plain, then the rest 

plain; at the end, 3 chain, turn back. 


l^th. Miss 1 and 2 plain, then 42 plain, 3 
plain in one; 25 plain, 3 plain in one; 25 
plain, 3 plain in one; 44 plain, 3 chain, turn 
back. 

16f/i. As the 14th row. 

VIth. Miss 1 and 2 plain, then 46 plain, 3 
plain in one; 27 plain, 3 plain in one; 27 plain, 
3 plain in one; 48 plain, 3 chain, furn back. 

18f^. As the 14th row. 

19f^. Miss 1 and 2 plain, then 50 plain, 3 
plain in one, (5 plain and two plain in one, 4 
times) ; 5 plain, 3 plain in one, (5 plain and 2 
plain in one, 4 times) ; 5 plain, 3 plain in one; 
52 plain, 3 chain, turn back. 

20f/i. As the 14th row. 

21s?. Miss 1 and 2 plain, then 54 plain, 3 
plain in one; 35 plain, 3 plain in one; 35 plain, 
3 plain in one; 56 plain, 3 chain, turn back. 

22d. As the 14th row. 

23t?. Miss 1 and 2 plain, then 58 plain, 3 
plain in one; 37 plain, 3 plain in one; 37 
plain, 3 plain in one, 60 plain, 3 chain, turn 
back. 

2Ath. As the 14th row. 

25?7i. Miss 1 and 2 plain, then 62 plain, 3 
plain in one; 39 plain, 3 plain in one; 39 
plain, 3 plain in one; 64 plain, 3 chain, turn 
back. 

2%th. As the 14th row. 

27?A. Miss 1 and 2 plain, then 66 plain, 3 
plain in one, 41 plain, 3 plain in one ; 41 
plain, 3 plain in one ; 68 plain, 3 chain, turn 
back. 

28?A. As the 14th row. Fasten off. 

THE TRI3IMING. 

The single wool is to be doubled. Com¬ 
mence with 6 chain. 

Is?, row. Miss 1, 5 plain, turn back. 

2c?. Keep the loop on the needle, and hold 
the work between the finger and thumb as 
usual; put the needle into the lower edge of 
the next stitch of the last row as in the raised 
crochet, keeping the wool under the 1st fin¬ 
ger of the left hand, then bring the wool 
round the finger, and taking it upon the 
hook, bring it through the stitch and also 
through the loop on the needle, which will 
form a single stitch; draw the finger out of 
the loop, and repeat from the commencement 
four times more, turn back. 

3c?. It will be seen that two ribs of the 
stitches lie one above the other on the right 
side of the work; put the needle first into 
the rib nearest the loops, and then into the 
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upper rib, take tbe wool on the needle, and 
bring it tbrougli these two ribs ; take np the 
wool again and bring it through the two loops 
on the needle, forming a plain stitch, repeat 
4 times more. 

Repeat these two rows until sufficient is 
made to go round the sides and last row of 
the collarette, then commence again *and 
make sufficient to go round the neck, sew the 
tightest side of the trimming to the collarette. 
If the border be white, cut the black wool 
into pieces of about one inch, take two of 
them, double and sew to the border about 
two inches apart; it can be fastened either 
with buttons and loops, cord and tassels, or 
hooks and eyes, whichever may be preferred. 


L’EUaENIE MANCHETTES. 

TO CORRESPOND WITH THE COLLARETTE. 

Materials .—^The same as the collarette ; one ounce of 
double and one ounce of single wool will bo required. 

With the double wool make 44 chain. 

1st. row. Miss 1, the rest plain, turn back. 

2d. Work all the rows in raised crochet, 1 
chain, 21 plain, 3 plain in one, 21 plain, turn 
back. 


3d. 1 chain, the rest plain. 

4t/i. 1 chain, 22 plain, 3 plain in one, 22 
plain. 

Repeat as the 3d and 4th rows 11 times 



more, working one stitch more at the begin¬ 
ning and end of the’alternate rows. 

Make sufficient of the trimming to go round 
the last row of the work, and another piece for 
the wrist, work the other manchette the same. 


CROCHET PATTERN. 
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CASE FOR EMBROIDERY COTTON, ETC. 

Jfaterials. —Canvas, black and red fine embroidery 
chenille, twisted gold thread, red velvet ribbon half an 
inch broad, gold beads, white silk. 

TnE outside of this little case is a piece of 
Java canvas seven inches long and five broad, 
ornamented with a little embroidery. Our 


Fig. 1. 



model is worked in point Russe, with red and 
black chenille, and twisted gold thread; the 
latter forms cross stitches between and upon 
the large chenille crosses, as shown in Fig. 1. 
Cut a lining of white gauze or muslin the 
size of the embroidered part. Lay over it on 
both the cross sides a strip of silk about two 
inches and a half broad, and then with a 
piece of silk six inches long and five broad 
make the division for the cotton, silk, etc., 


making the hem and marking the divisions 
in fishbone stitch with red sewing silk. Fig 2. 
The prepared inner part must be fastened on 
to the back of the embroidered part, and the 
whole bound with red velvet ribbon, and a 
little gold bead must be worked in on the 
right side with every stitch. Upon the wrong 
sidfe the velvet ribbon is firmly sewn on with 
a cross stitch of fine black silk. On one long 
side place two hooks upon the right side, and 
on the other long side about half an inch 


Fig. 2. 



from the binding put two eyes of red silk in 
button-hole stitch; cover the places where 
the hooks are sewn on with a flat red velvet 
bow, ornamented with gold beads. 


GLOVE AND HANDKERCHIEF BOX IN THE 
CHAPE OF AN ALBUM. 

(<Sie6 engraving, page 296.) 

This elegant box is made of card-board ; it 
is 10 inches long, 7 inches wide, and 2 inches 
deep. It is covered with violet gros grain 
silk, ornamented with patterns of black velvet 
worked in applique over it. These patterns 
are edged with silver cord. The inside of the 
box (see illustration) is lined with white silk ; 
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there is an under cover, edged all round with 
silver cord, and over which are crossed white 
silk ribbons ; this under cover is stitched on 
to the upper one, on one side only; on the 



Interior of Glove Box. 


other it is fastened on to it by white silk rib¬ 
bons 6 inches long. The gloves are placed 
between the two covers, and the handkerchief 
in the lower part of the case. A perfumed 
cushion of white quilted silk is laid at the 
bottom of the case. The clasp of the album 
is formed of silver braid and silver buttons. 


SERVIETTE RINa—BEAD WORK. 

The materials required for making this 
serviette ring are: Scarlet silk reps, crystal 
bugles, large milk-white beads, and small 
black and crystal beads. The design is first 


traced on the reps ; the star in front of the 
ring consists of crystal bugles of the form in¬ 
dicated in the engraving; the bugles are 
separated by alternate rows of small crystal 
and black beads ; the centre of the star is 
a large milk-white bead. The remaining por¬ 



tion of the design is copied in a similar 
manner. When the embroidery is complete, 
it is mounted on thick card-board lined with 
silk and edged all round with a row of crystal 
beads. 



PATTERN IN POINT RUSSE. 
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To be worked in jet beads. It is suitable for cloth and velvet sacks or coats. 
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POTTED MEATS. 

The preservation of potted meats is mainly dne to the 
exclusion of the air by the vessels in which they are in¬ 
closed, and the layer of fat with which the meat is covered. 

For home purposes we should always recommend butter 
to be employed for this purpose, and hence, the first ope¬ 
ration necessary in potting is the purification of that sub¬ 
stance. 

Butter, as ordinarily made, contains a considerable 
quantity of curdy matter derived from the cream. This, 
after a time, turns rancid, even in spite of all the salt that 
may be added ; and consequently the length of time that 
butter will keep is limited. By removing the curd, butter 
will keep a very great length of time without change. 
The only method by which this can be done is by clarify¬ 
ing. In some parts of Switzerland they put the butter 
into earthenware glazed vessels; these are placed in large 
saucepans of water and heated very gently until the con¬ 
tents melt, the greatest care being taken not to overheat 
the butter, and as soon as it becomes liquid the vessels are 
allowed to cool with the slightest agitation. In this 
manner all the impurities are got rid of; some being 
lighter rise to the top, others, as the curd, sink to the 
bottom. The pure butter so clarified will keep sweet for 
a long time, and it is in this condition that it should 
always be used in potting. If butter is clarified in a 
saucepan over a fire the curdy matter is certain to bo 
overheated, and the whole mass becomes unpleasantly 
flavored. 

Clarified butter is better than suet or melted fat to pour 
over the top of potted meats, as the suet in cooling cracks 
away from the pot and admits the air; this evil does not 
generally happen when butter is used. Having made 
the.se preliminary observations, we will now give some 
receipts for potting meats, premising that jsinall pots 
should generally be used, for two reasons—firstly, the 
covering of butter is less likely to crack when small pots 
are used than when large ones are employed; and se¬ 
condly, the contents are sooner eaten when opened, so 
that there is less chance of their being spoiled by exposure 
to the air. 

Any kind of meat—as beef, tongue, ham, chicken, etc.— 
may be potted, if first baked or stewed until tender, and 
the fleshy parts pounded in a mortar with salt, such 
spices as may be approved, and a proportion of clarified 
butter; it should then bo pressed firmly into the pots, 
melted clarified butter poured over, aud the pot tied down 
when cold. In most cookery books a marble mortar is 
recommended. This is a mistake; there cannot bo a much 
worse material used for mortars than marble; it is soft, 
and, what is still worse, readily absorbent of grease and 
flavors, so after having been used for one substance, if 
high flavored, cannot bo safely used for another. A good 
wedgewood-waro mortar, such as used by chemists, is the 
cheapest and best that can be employed. 

Many potted articles require special treatment, the di¬ 
rections for which we subjoin:— 

Potted Salmon.— Split a salmon down the back, and 
divide it into two pieces, removing the backbone, head, 
and tail. Wipe the two sides with a clean napkin, but do 
not wash them. Salt them slightly, and let them drain. 
Put the drained pieces into a baking pan, after having 
well rubbed them all over with a mixture of powdered 
cloves aud mace, and four or five bay leaves and some 



whole pepper. Cover the fish with cold clarified butter, 
and the pan with strong paper. When baked, take the 
salmon out and let it drain from the gravy. Take off’ the 
skin, and put the fish into the pots. Sprinkle the upper 
surface of the potted salmon with a little spice, and pour 
clarified butter over it when cold. Then close the pots. 

Potted Lobster. —Boil the lobsters yourself. Choose 
hens in preference, on account of the spawn. When tho. 
lobsters are .cold, pick out all the parts that are eatable. 
Beat the flesh in a mortar, seasoning it with salt and a 
mixture of pepper, mace, and nutmeg finely powdered. 
As you beat and mix it, incorporate with the paste a small 
quantity of clarified butter. Press tho meat strongly into 
the potting pots, and ’pour over it hot clarified butter. 
Lob.sters may also be potted by putting into tho pots 
lumps of tho meat, aud pounding only the spawn, and 
filling up with clarified butter. 

Potted Babbit. —Take off the legs and shoulders of tho 
rabbits, also tho fleshy parts of the back. Cut off the leg 
bones at tho first joint, and the shoulder bones at tho 
blades, but without cutting off tho meat. Take also the 
livers: season these limbs and livers, put plenty of butter 
over them, and bake them gently; then stow them lightly 
into pots, covering them with clarified butter. The re¬ 
mainder of tho rabbits may serve for any other purpose 
in the culinary arrangements gf tho day. 

Potted Pigeons. —Clean them well, bone them, season 
them in tho usual manner, and lay them very close in a 
baking pan. Cover them with butter; tie very thick 
paper over them, and put the pan into the oven. When 
cold, put them closely packed side by side into pots that 
will hold three each, aud cover them with clarified butter. 

Potted Birds. —Bake them in a pan under a crust, with 
plenty of seasoning aud butter. When they arc cold put 
as many in a pot as can be forced in side by side, and 
cover them with clarified butter. 

MISCELLANEOUS COOKING. 

Rissoles. —Chop tho meat very line; if mutton, a little 
parsley will bo an improvement; season it, and rub some 
butter in. Make up tho rissoles in the form of a sugar-loaf, 
beat an egg and roll them in it, and then in bread crums, 
very flue, twice; fry them a nice golden brown, and 
serve up with good gravy in the dish. Or: Tho meat 
must be chopped very fine. Take an equal quantity of 
bread crums, a tablcspoouful of flour, a little allspice, 
salt, aud half an onion chopped very fine indeed. First 
mix tho bread crums, flour, and spice together, then mix 
tho meat well with it, sprinkle the onion over, stir all 
well together, and stir in two tablespoonfuls of bacon fat, 
or a rasher or two of bacon finely minced. Make the 
mixture into balls with a very little milk, press them flat, 
roll each in flour, and drop them one at a time into a 
saucepan of boiling dripping, frying each simply in this 
way. When brown take it out with an egg-slice, let the 
fat drain from it, place it on a pad of paper before the 
fire so as to become quite dry. 

Veal Cutlets: To Stew. —Cut them about half an inch 
thick, flatten them with a chopper, and fry them in fresh 
butter or dripping. When brown on one side turn and 
do them on tho other, continuing to do so till they are 
thoroughly done, which will be in about a quarter of an 
hour. Make a gravy of some trimmings, which put into 
a btewfian, with a bit of soft butter, an onion, a roll of 
lemon-peel, a blade of mace, some thyme, parsley, and 
stew the whole over a slow lire for an hour, and then strain 
it; put one ounce of butter into another i>an, and when 
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melted mix with as much flour as will dry it up; stir this 
for a few minutes, then add the gravy hy degrees till the 
whole is mixed ; boil it five minutes, theu strain it through 
a sieve, and put it to the cutlets. Some browning may 
be added, together with mushroom or walnut catsup, or 
lemon pickle. 

Quarter of Lamb. —Bono a quarter of lamb, taking 
great .care not to injure the skin. Make a seasoning in 
the following manner: Cut three onions and fry them in 
lard. When these are nearly done, add some parsley 
chopped very fine, salt, spice, two spoonfuls of cream, 
and four eggs. Simmer this mixture over the fire till it 
becomes pretty thick, then put it into the meat in the place 
of the bone, roll the meat up, and roast it, basting it with 
batter and bread crums. Serve it with rich sauce. 

Beef Croquettes. —Mince some dressed beef very fine, 
melt a piece of butter in a stewpan, add three or four 
onions chopped fine, and fried a pale brown; add a 
spoonful of flour, and moisten with a little good stock, 
season with pepper, salt, nutmeg, and a little parsley 
chopped fine. When the sauce is done enough, put in the 
minced beef, let it stew a short time till the sauce is dry, 
then form the meat into either balls or rolls, dip each into 
the beaten white of eggs ; have some butter or lard hot, 
but not quite so hot as for other frys, or the balls will 
break; you must put each ball very gently into the fry¬ 
ing pan, shaking a little flour over them; roll them about 
gently in the pan to brown them alike, and when a good 
color, drain them on a cloth, and served on dressed 
parsley. 

Fillet of Beef with Mushrooms.— Cut a fillet into slices, 
and pour some melted butter over them, seasoned with 
pepper and salt, and let them stand for an hour; then 
put them in a frying-pan, on a quick fire, to brown 
lightly ; take them out, and put in the pan flour enough 
to thicken and brown it; mix it smoothly, add some stock, 
and some mushrooms, half stewed ; then put back the fil¬ 
lets, and finish them. When you serve, add to the sauce 
the juice of a lemon. The sauce must be very smooth and 
thick. To vary this dish, leave out the mushrooms, and, 
in place, add a large glass of white wine, or serve with 
tomato sauce. 

Leo of Muttox to Eat like Venison.— Choose a fine 
leg of mutton, and let it hang ten days, or even longer, 
in cold weather. Prepare a good forcemeat, and make a 
deep slit near the bone at the fillet end. Put in the force¬ 
meat, and sew over it a piece of linen to keep it in. 
Boast the leg of mutton for two hours and a half. Make 
a. good gravy with the shank-bone, and one pound of 
gravy beef, an onion, a few whole peppers, a little salt, 
and a pint and a half of water. Let it simmer for two 
hours. Add a dessert-spoonful of flour to thicken it; a 
little burnt sugar, if it is not dark enough in color, and 
more seasoning if neces.sary. Strain it, and when the 
mutton is dished, pour a small quantity of the gravy over 
it. Serve the remainder in a tureen ; currant jelly should 
be sent to table with this dish. Of course, the linen that 
is put to keep in the forcemeat would be removed before 
the joint is dished. 

HOW TO COOK POTATOES. 

Browned Potatoes. —Steam or boil some rather small- 
sized potatoes, peel them, and throw them into a stew- 
pan of boiling butter; shako them occasionally, and 
when done and well browned serve them upon a thin 
slice of toast which has been dipped into either essence of 
anchovy, or ketchup. 


Potatoes in Cream. —Have ready some potatoes boiled 
or steamed, and cut into slices; place them in a stewpan 
with a breakfast-cupful of goodfthick cream, a dessert¬ 
spoonful of flour, some salt and crushed pepper, grated 
nutmeg, and chopped parsley. Mix thoroughly together, 
place it upon the fire till it is scalding hot, but not boil¬ 
ing, and servo very quickly. 

Broiled Potatoes. —Boil some potatoes in their skin.s; 
when done, peel them; dip them into dissolved butter, 
place them upon a gridiron over a very clear fire, grill 
them till they are nicely browned underneath, then turn 
them, and when of a good color put them in a dish, 
sprinkle them with mushroom ketchup, or simply with 
fine salt, and servo hot. 

Potato OMELi-rrTE. —^This may bo made by simply quar¬ 
tering four cold boiled potatoes, thou cutting them in very 
thin slices crosswise; well seasoning them, tossing them 
in butter, and adding to them a little cream mixed with 
four well-beaten and strained eggs; fry in the usual way. 
Or take two or three nicely-cooked potatoes, mash them, 
and add to them some seasoning and a small quantity of 
cream; stir this in with the yolks of six eggs and the 
whites of two. Fry in butter until browned on one side 
only; serve folded in a dish. These omelettes may be 
made sweet or savory by seasoning them accordingly. 

Potato Scones. —Take some boiled or steamed potatoes, 
peel them, and mash them, add some .salt and flour suffi¬ 
cient to give them the consistency of light dough, roll it 
out rather thin, cut it into small cakes, and do them in 
front of a fire in a toaster, or grill them on a gridiron, and 
servo quite hot, either buttered or with butter apart. 

CAKES, PUDDINGS, ETC. 

Caraway Cake. —Rub half a pound of butter into one 
pound of flour, and mix with it half a pound of sifted 
loaf-sugar, and half a teacupful of caraway-seeds ; make 
them into a stiff paste with a little cold water, roll it out 
two or three times, cut it into round cakes, prick them, 
and bake them upon floured tins in a slow oven. Cur¬ 
rants may bo used instead of caraway-seeds, if preferred. 

Saratoga Cake. —Take four cups of sugar and two cups 
of butter, and mix them well together. Take two cups of 
milk, in which dissolve two small teaspoonfuls of sale- 
ratus; boat well six eggs, which add alternately with the 
milk and eight cups of flour to the sugar and butter. Add 
mace and nutmeg to your taste, and also fruit. This will 
make two loaves of cake. It is very good when well 
made and baked. 

Tea Cakes.— With a pound of flour rub a quarter of a 
pound of butter; add the beaten yolks of two, and the 
white of one egg, a quarter of a pound of pounded loa^ 
sugar, and a few caraway-seeds ; mix it to a paste with a 
little warm milk, cover it with a cloth, and let it stand 
before the fire for nearly an hour; roll out the paste, and 
cut into round cakes with the top of a glass, and bake 
them upon floured tins. 

Apple Meringues.— Fill a small pudding-dish half full 
of stowed or preserved apples, or any other acid fruit. 
Beat the whites of six eggs to a very stiff froth, and mix 
in one tablespoonful of sugar to each egg. Pile the egg 
on the fruit, and bake it in a slow oven from one to two 
hours. It can be eaten cold or hot. 

Marlborough Pudding.- Grate enough apples to mako 
eight ounces; add to this eight ounces of fine white sugar, 
eight ounces of butter, six eggs well beaten, the juice of 
two lemons, with the grated peel of one. L'ne a pie-dish 
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■with flue puff-paste, put the pudding in it, and hake in a 
quick oven. 

Spiced Puffs. —Beat up any quantity of whites of eggs, 
adding white sifted sugar with any spices; the puffs 
to be flavored with mace, cinnamon or cloves; drop 
tliem from the point of a knife, in a little high towering 
form, upon damp wafer sheets, and jjutthem into a very 
slow oven. 

Lemox Cheese-Cakes. —Rasp the rind of a large lemon 
with four ounces of fine sugar, then crush and mix it with 
the yelks of throe eggs, and half the quantity of whites, 
well whisked ; beat these together thoroughly; add to 
them four tablespoonfuls of cream, a quarter of a pound 
of oiled butter, the strained juice of the lemon, which 
must be stirred quickly in by degrees, and a little orange- 
flower brandy. Line some patty-pans with thin puff- 
paste, half All them with the mixture, and bake them 
thirty minutes in a modern^ oven. 

Orange Cheese-Cakes are made as in the last receipt, 
except that oranges are substituted for the lemons. A 
few thin slices of candied lemon or orange-peel may bo 
laid on the cheese-cakes before baking. 

Preserve Puffs. —Roll out puff-paste very thinly, cut 
it into round pieces, and lay jam on each; fold over tho 
paste, wet the edges with egg, and close them; lay them 
on a baking sheet, ice them, and bake about a quarter of 
an hour. 

CONTRIBUTED RECEIPTS. 

White Mountain Cake. —Take one cup of butter, and 
three of sugar, and mix well together; then add half a 
cup of sweet milk, one teaspoonful of cream of tartar, 
and put into tho milk ; half a teaspoonful of soda put into 
three and a half cups of flour; tho whites of ten eggs, 
beaten very stiff, which you put into tho mixture, next 
to the last, flour being put in lastly ; flavor with essence 
of lemon. Bake this quantity in three cakes. Then 
make an icing. To one pound of pulverized sugar, take 
the whites of three eggs; fla vor with vanilla. Put tho 
icing between the layers of cake, and on the top and the 
sides. You will then have delicious cake. 

Almond Cake. —Work two cups of sugar into one cup 
of butter ; one cup of sweet milk, into which dissolve one 
teaspoouful of soda. Four cups of flour, into which put 
two teaspoonfuls of cream-of-tartar. Put in the milk and 
flour alternately ; flavor with essence of almond. 

Cup Cake. —One cup of butter beaten to a cream, two 
cups of light sugar, four eggs beaten separate, three cups 
of flour, one cup of sweet milk, one teaspoouful of soda 
dissolved in the milk, add a little extract of lemon ; bake 
one hour. 

Biscuit Pudding.— Crumble four moderate-size biscuits 
in two pints of sweet milk ; take a piece of butter the size 
of an egg, one cup of sugar, three eggs; beat them sepa¬ 
rate, and pour the white on top; add a little nutmeg; 
bake half an hour. 

Jelly Cake.— Three and a half cups of flour, two of 
sugar, one of milk, three eggs, half a cup of butter, one 
teaspoonful of cream of tartar, and one of soda. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Pomade a la Bombay. —One pint best olive oil, bottle 
castor oil, two drachms oil of sweet almonds, two drachms 
oil of bitter almonds, two and a half ounces of beeswax. 
Melt all gradually before the fire, stirring gently with an 
iron spoon. When quite smooth pour into bottles or pots. 
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Oatmeal Porridge is made by boiling oatmeal aud 
water in such proportions tliat a thick mixture is ob¬ 
tained, which, on cooling, becomes nearly solid. The 
coarse Scotch oatmeal is far superior for these purpo.ses. 
Tho most approved method of making porridge is to strew 
oatmeal with one hand into a vessel of boiling water (to 
which salt has been previou.sly added), so gradually that 
it does not become lumpy, stirring the mixture at tho same 
time with the other hand. After tho requisite quantity 
has been stirred in—namely, about two largo handfuls of 
coarse oatmeal to a quart of boiling water—the whole 
should be allowed to stand by the side of the fire, so as to 
simmer gently for twenty or thirty minutes. During this 
time it thickens considerably. As thus prepared, it is 
usually eaten with the addition of milk. It is an excel¬ 
lent article of diet, aud especially adapted for children, 
being nutritious, wholesome, palatable, aud very eco¬ 
nomical. 

Pickled Onion.s. —Have the onions gathered when quite 
dry and ripe, and, with the finger's, take ofl' the thin out¬ 
side skin ; then with a knife remove one more skin, when 
tho onion will look quite clear. Have ready some very 
dry bottles or jars, and as fast as the onions are peeled, 
put them in. Pour over sufficient cold vinegar to cover 
them, add two teaspoonfuls of allspice, and two teaspoon¬ 
fuls of black pepper, taking care that each jar has its share 
of the latter ingredients. Tie down with bladder, aud put 
them in a dry place, aud in a fortnight they W’ill bo fit for 
use. This is a most simple receipt and very delicious, tho 
onions being nice and crisp. They should bo eaten within 
six or eight mouths after being done, as the onions are 
liable to become soft. 

Syrup of Cloves. —Put a quarter of a pound of cloves to 
a quart of boiling water, cover close, set it over a fire, and 
boil gently half an hour; then drain and add to a pint of 
the liquor two pounds of loaf-sugar; clear it with the 
whites of two eggs beaten up with cold water, aud let it 
simmer till it is strong syrup; preserve it in phials close 
corked. 

As a rule, sleeping apartments should not be washed on 
wet days, when they are long in drying, but a flue dry 
day should be chosen ; and if the floor is cleaned early in 
the morning, and tho doors aud windows opened, the air 
will be thoroughly dry before evening. If you object to 
scrubbing as causing too much wet, the floors may be 
rubbed with a damp flannel to remove tho dust. 

Celery Preserve. —Cut the blanched part of the celery 
in pieces, aud boil it in water with a large quantity of 
ginger until it is quite tender, then throw it into cold 
water and allow it to remain for an hour. Put it over a 
slow fire in good syrup, with some pieces of ginger, aud 
lot it remain simmering for an hour. Cool if again, and 
in the meantime thicken the syrup by further evaporation. 
Put the celery in again, aud repeat the same process. 
After a third simmering in this way, taking care to keep 
the .syrup thick, put the celery into pots, and cover with 
a syrup. 

Beef-Tea for Infants.— Take one and a half pound of 
tho best steak, cut it into very small pieces, aud put them 
into an earthenware jar with enough cold water to cover 
the meat; tie tho top of the jar on, and put it into a sauce¬ 
pan full of hot water; place the saucepan on the fire, and 
allow it to boil for three hours, by which time all the^ 
goodness of the meat will be extracted. This is tho pure 
essence of beef. No vegetables or seasoning of any kind 
should be used for babies, a little salt only should bo- 
added. 
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OUGHT AMERICAN WO^IEN TO HAVE THE RIGHT 
OF SUFFRAGE? 

"We put the question on the basis of duty. ‘Women 
have not the physical ability to gain for themselves this 
political privilege or right. If it be their duty to vote, 
the right must be conferred on them by men "svlio believe 
(as some rationalistic philosophers do) that the best good 
of the nation will thus be advanced and secured. 

The late Mr. Buckle, in his philosophical history, and 
John Stuart Mill, in his political philosophy, both up¬ 
hold the idea that woman is the moral power of society. 
The Bible teaches a higher destiny for woman ; from 
Genesis to Revelation she is shown to be the moral power 
of'humanity. But does it follow that it is her duty to 
use this power coercingly, in public or political life? Is 
the world where men congregate the best, the fittest 
place for her mission? If she have not, at the cradle- 
side, trained her own boys to their moral —that is, manly 
duties, will she be able to reform men at the ballot-box? 

The Word of God settles the question of differences be¬ 
tween the sexes in perfect accordance with the natural 
laws that indicate the best way of human happiness and 
progressive improvement. The summary may be thus 
stated. Man is the ^yrotector, provider, and laxogiver. 
Woman is the presc^'ver, the teacher, or mspirer, and the 
exemplar. Our American homes are now settled on these 
Bible doctrines. Our government is based on man’s au¬ 
thorities and woman’s influences. Let us see what these 
have done for our nation, estimating the standard of 
excellence by the status of womankind. 

As far as exemption from the hard work of “subduing 
the earth” (which God has laid expressly on men), the 
women of America are freed from all oppressive out-door 
work; and their homes are made more comfortable and 
pleasant than those of any other women, generally speak¬ 
ing, in the world. There is not now, nor has there 
ever been a nation where the men were so careful to 
provide for their families, and devoted such thought, 
skill, and expense for domestic appliances, intended to 
lighten the tasks of women. The love and liberality of 
fathers and husbands are apparent in the comforts and 
luxuries of American home life, and in the personal ap¬ 
pearance of their wives and daughters. 

We do not agree with those who would place women 
in competition with men in their industrial pursuits. 
Such a course would not only deteriorate the feminine 
nature but fatally injure society, because giving material 
things a still gi’oater preponderance over moral goodness 
thajx is now to be found in Christendom. 

Radical changes are not required in American life. 
What we do need is to increase the power of the good in¬ 
fluences now active and to restrain and eradicate those 
which are evil. For the first, we need means of culture 
both for girls and women. The higher—that is, the more 
thoroughly trained the mother has been in all branches 
which her children will need to learn, the better able she 
will be to form their minds for the reception of culture. 
On the right ordering of households depend the health 
and comfort, the improvement and enjoyment of every 
hqpian being. 

Does not the lady who presides over the duties and 
destinies of family life require the aid of a thorough train¬ 
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ing, mentally as well as morally, in order to become 
capable of using her owu faculties to the best advantage? 
The eminent Mr. Ruskin, in his Lectures on Education, 
places a high estimate on the capacity of the feminine 
mind, and says that a “ young lady requires all such 
knowledge as may enable her to understand and even aid 
the work of man.” 

And yet in America, while the young men have schools 
and colleges richly endowed by public and private boun¬ 
ties, to fit them for all manly professions, there has never 
been an institution in our land founded and endowed by 
State or National bounty for the young women. And there 
is but one endowed institution in all our wide country. 
Vassar College stands alone in its just design of giving 
“to tho young women of America an education as thor¬ 
ough as our colleges are accomplishing for young men.” 
The founder of Vassar College has the glorious honor of 
leading in this—the right way of individual and national 
improvement. 

Moreover, women have never yet had any suitable 
means of education for their household duties. Domest'ic 
Science, far more important to the health, happiue.ss, and 
morality of mankind than any other sort of scientifie 
learning, has never yet had a college or school founded 
to teach its arts, rules, method of practice, and deep my.s- 
teries of knowledge. Congress has liberally given mil¬ 
lions of acres of public lands to found Agricultural 
Colleges for working men: working women have no 
recognition in this national bounty. Is it not time to 
begin the experiment of fitting woman for her own work ? 
She certainly has many things to do. Among these du¬ 
ties there mu.-Jt be some of importance to the public weal. 
Do not the daughters of the Republic require more for 
their culture than the elementary education of tjie com¬ 
mon schools? 

Medical Science belongs as surely to women as to men. 
"Woman is the preserver ; the study of the laws of health 
and of the healing art would harmonize with her feelings 
and her intuitive faculties. She has a right to this know¬ 
ledge and to the means of acquiring it, so far as her own 
sex and children are concerned. The profession of “ Doc- 
tress of Medicine” should be considered, like the duties 
of mother and nurse, which it clo.sely resembles, a proper 
sphere for educated women—if they choose to enter it. 

And while these beneficent changes for women are in 
progress, legislation must be Invoked to suppress those 
vices and crimes of men that destroy the happiness of 
home, where woman’s world centres. Druukennoss, gam¬ 
bling, licentiousness—these are the blasting sins that now 
defy law and di.sgrace the manhood of American citizens. 
Surely there are enough good and true men, would they 
unite, to accomplish all these reforms in our country. 

The bayonet or the ballot-box must govern the world. 
Wherever the latter bears rule, moral power is in the 
ascendant, and there the influence of woman predomi¬ 
nates. Would it be better if the sex was admitted to par¬ 
ticipate directly in the administratiou of government, 
voting and holding offices equally with men? No—I 
reply unhesitatingly, no! Feminine power is not coer¬ 
cive, but persuasive. However salutary moral influences 
maybe, yet in civil governments the laws must, in the 
last resort, be upheld by material force. This (kity wo- 
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men could not perform; nor could they share in the 
government unless the other sex permitted. When men 
are prepared, from their appreciation of feminine good¬ 
ness, to do this, they will be good themselves, and there¬ 
fore better fitted, by their ma.sculine power of sustaining 
law, to uphold and discharge all the duties of govern¬ 
ment, than woman can possibly be. Besides, our Ameri¬ 
can women have the controlling power over their homes, 
their children, and social life; it is but ju.st that men 
should enjoy a separate theatre for the cultivation and 
display of their own talents and virtues. 

Would the true wife desire to supersede her husband? 
Would the good, intelligent mother, who has trained her 
son to the glorious ambition of serving his country and 
gaining a noble fame—would she, were it in her power, 
pluck the laurel’frora his brow and place it on her own? 
Would she be willing that any woman .should enter the 
lists against her son? If not, is it right for this mother 
to encourage the competition of her own sex against the 
sons of other mothers? 

Greatness is mo.st perfect when it acts with the least 
reference to self; power is more efficient when moving 
the will through the heart. Let us American ladies cul¬ 
tivate the virtues, the knowledge, the accomplishments 
which will influence, imbue, and aid men to do the work 
of the world to the glory of God ; then the woman will 
truly shine forth as “ the glory of the man.” 

GERMAN GIRLS. 

An English lady, who resided .some years in Prns.siaj 
and evidently had a good opportunity of seeing and un¬ 
derstanding the ways of the people, has given a lively 
description of the manners of training girls and treating 
women in Germany. 

We think our readers will bo interested in these details 
respecting woman’s po.sition in that old land of the Goths 
where, in the age of Paganism, women were held in the 
highest honor ; and in thp days of chivalry were arbiters 
of all noble and heroic deeds of men. Prussia is now, 
nominally, Christian; with a system of public and uni¬ 
versal education. Germany claims the highest mental 
development in philosophy and classical learning. 

In selecting from the impressions of this English lady 
we will give a few of the salient points that indicate the 
differences between the present state of Teutonic woman¬ 
hood and that of their Anglo-Saxon cousins the daughters 
of Great Britain and America. In which nation are the 
women most honored ? 

CniLDHOOD IN PRUSSIA. 

“A German girl comes into the world with two origi¬ 
nal sins—the vice of coffee-drinking and an indisposition 
to take exercise. A Gorman baby is a piteous object; it 
is pinioned and bound up like a mummy in yards of 
bandages, which are unfolded once (at the outside twice) 
a day; it is never bathed, but I suppose it is sometimes 
washed in some occult matter. Its head is never touched 
with .soap and water until it is eight or ten months old, 
when the fine .skullcap of incrusted dirt which it has by 
that time obtained is removed by the application of vari¬ 
ous unguents. Many German ladies have assured me that 
the fine heads of hair one so often sees in Germany are 
entirely owing to the skullcap. 

GIRLHOOD. 

“As the little girls grow older, they have their coffee 
like their elders, and by degrees form a number of ac- 
uaintances of their own age, with whom they have 
aily meetings, so that society is a large ingredient of 
juvenile life. Then comes the time for going to school. 
With little knapsacks on their backs, containing books, 
slate, etc., whole gangs of little students are to be seen 
wfllking through the streets, always chattering, and 


generally with apples, bread or cakes, to distribute and 
consume, making in this way friends or enemies. This 
continues until a girl is grown up. 

MAIDENHOOD. 

“And now comes the solemn rite of confirmation. I 
do not like to speak at length on this subject; but I have 
been pained beyond mea.sure at the way in Which this 
turning-point in a young life, this moment of enthusiastic 
resolves and passionate repentance, of ardent aspirations 
and humble regrets, is regarded (as a rule) in Germany. 

“The young girl goes to so-called confirmation classes. 
It is a sort of received idea amongst these young people 
that they shall then select an object (if they have not al¬ 
ready done so) upon which to fix their affections, tho 
youths who attend these classes claiming the like privi¬ 
lege. ‘I am going to have/my vi.siting cards printed, 
Amalia,’ says one young girl, coming out of the con¬ 
firmation lecture. ‘And mamma has promised me a 
new black silk for the confirmation-day, and a blue silk, 
made long and gored in the skirt, trimmed in each seam 
with velvet to match,’ says the other. ‘ But there i.s Otho 

X- and his cousin. Let us walk quickly down the 

Brunnen-Strasse. and we shall meet them there again be¬ 
fore they cross the Schloss Garden.’ 

YOUNG WO.MANHOOD. 

“Thus the child grows into girlhood, the girl into 
maidenhood, and the maiden by degrees into young wo¬ 
manhood. Being now confirniod, she has the privilege 
of coming down in the morning in the universal cap, 
which often covers untidily arranged hair. If she is of a 
domestic turn, after swallowing several cups of coffee and 
a few rolls of white bread, she will go into the kitchen ; 
here her time will be pas.^ied until eleven, when she will 
withdraw to her room, and spend an hour or more in 
dres.sing. At length colffie et hahih'e, she is ‘at home,’ 
if any one shouid call: or, .should the day be fine, she will 
perhaps walk with her favorite friend on the fashionable 
promenade, exchanging ga’eetings with acquaintances and 
criticising the toilets of her lady friends and enemies. 
Then comes dinner ; and at three o’clock she will set off 
to her coffee-party. The afternoon will be spent in go.ssip: 
the last pieces at the theatre and the favorite actor will be 
di.scussed. At six o’clock the party will break up, as 
some of the young ladies are sure to be lOyonnves in the 
theatre, that is to say, regular subscribers, and entitled 
to go once, tw'ice, thrice, or more times a week to that 
temple of the Muse.s, according to the terms on which they 
have secured their tickets. 

******** 

“ It is not the custom for young ladies to teach in Sunday- 
schools as it is with us—to visit the poor and make gar¬ 
ments for the needy. Nor is it the custom even for them 
to go to church. That some women go to church is not 
to be denied, and that some may visit the poor I am not 
prepared to refute, but that it is customary to do so I am 
sorry to say is not the case. 

“The day passes in cooking, in dressing, in talking, 
perhaps in walking a little, if the weather be fine, in din¬ 
ing, and coftee-drlnkiug, in gossip and supping; but no 
outward token of religion graces any of their occupations 
or pa.stimes. Domestic servants seldom or never go to 
church, nor do masters and mistres.ses make it their busi¬ 
ness to see that they do so. Some masters and mistresses 
may so busy themselves, and some few servants may do 
as they are told, but tho majority do not, and it is of the 
majority I now speak. They have one bugbear, these 
people without an object in life, and that is what they 
call mode, a monster between public opinion and Mrs. 
Grundy. 

“ ‘ I should like to sketch that picturesque old house,’ 
said I cue day to a pretty young girl of sixteen who was 
walking with me. 

‘“For heaven’s sake do not speak of such a thing,’ 
she .said ; ‘people are not so emancipated here. Sie wis~ 
senja, es ist hier Iceine Mode.' v 

“Girls have no out-of-doors amu.seraents in Germany; 
no riding, no boating, no swimming, no croquet. They 
do not go for long country walks, nor do they wear thick 
boots and waterproof clothes. Tliey are so little accus¬ 
tomed to the .society of young men, that if a gentleman is 
ordinarily civil, they either imagine he is desperately in 
love \vith them or conceive a romantic passion for him 
on the spot. 

“ Thus I often came to pity those young German ladies, 
who’se life is so restricted in all of its amusements and 
pleasures. At tho balls it was not much better; the 
division of the sexes could scarcely have been more 
strictly observed in a Puseyite church. 
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MARRIAGE. 

“ Matrimony is surely the golden key to the celestial 
jiortals of liberty ! To choose one’s own dresses (subject 
to marital approval), to have one’s coffee as strong as 
one likes, and not be stinted as to sugar, to go three 
times a week to the theatre with appropriate 
<i& toilette, to make one’s self renowned as a Hfmsfrnxi 
—what delights ! And yet, who shall say that these de¬ 
lights shall suffice a feminine heart? Tnere havb been 
women who have not found it so; but these were uncom¬ 
fortable souls. Of such misguided women let me keep 
silent; it is our duty ever to represent the best of its 
type. 

“We are accustomed to think that a woman reigns 
supreme in her own house—that, let her lord and master 
be never so despotic in other matters, on domestic subjects 
he does not presume to speak nor to elevate his voice on 
matters of household arrangement. But then our men’s 
pursuits are of a more active character than those to 
which I have already alluded as forming the staple occu¬ 
pations of a German gentleman. They have not so much 
time for observing and interfering; they are, as a rule, 
harder worked, and also, as a rule, ‘care for none of 
these things.’ Tims the tidy little Frans have a some- 
W'hat hard time of it. They represent what they are not, 
for the master knows as much as (and often more than) 
the mistress, with this difference, that she meekly brings 
him all her experience, like a little prime minister, 
and he advises, and reprimands, and criticizes, lying on 
his comfortable sofa, smoking the perennial pipe, and 
occasionally ‘spitting’ by way of accompaniment to his 
dutiful wife’s report. He knows all about the butter and 
dripping, swears if too much firewood is used, becomes 
abusive on the subject of sauerkraut, and tyrannical as 
to coals and caudles, is tremendous on bacon, and awe¬ 
inspiring as to red-herrings. My fascinating friend. 
General Witzenstein, actually insulted his wife before 
me on account of too much soap having been used in the 
‘great wash,’ and gave me a ccUalogue raisonne of all 
her shortcomings as a Haitsfrau highly embarrassing to 
me, though I think she was too much used to it to feel 
it very acutely.” 


A NEW POET IN ENGLAND. 

Alan Brodrick, Vicar of Bradshaw, has written a 
volume of “Songs for the People,” w^hich are highly 
praised by some of the English critics. Here is one quite 
original in idea and beautiful in expression. There is 
one drawback, the incongruity that the female working 
bees, in their “ velvet coats,” represent men in the poem ; 
the hive has no male save the drone. 

BEES. 

I.v and out, velvet coats, from the rhododendron bloom, 
Murmuring over a crimson sainfoin sea ; 

Up and down o’er the gorse purple heather—there is room 
For each honest son of toil like you and me. 

Turn the drones out in the cold, to some workhouse on 
the bank, 

Only they that find the honey of it eat. 

Each idler if he starve has his lazy self to thank: 

Store the hive, oh store the hive, ere summer fleet! 
Order, law, and kindly toil, with tinge of graceful love, 
Launch the legend of our laud o’er kindly seas, 

■Where from our island-hive myriad winged clusters rove, 
Far away o’er earth's undiscovered leas. 

So some distant land may ring with hum of English toil. 
So the church and school and factory shall rise. 

So dark forest, silent stream, shall unveil fairy spoil— 
While grave Industry looks on with kindly'eyes. 

Up, away! up, away! golden backs while it is day. 
Where the flowers cluster o’er the mountain stream; 

He who works for all, sings along the dreariest way, 

But at working hours wo have no time to dream. 


NOTES AND NOTICES. 

Miss Cathari.ve M. Sedgwick.— The death of this excel¬ 
lent lady, an early contributor to the Lady’s Book, and 
one of the first American women who gained fame as a 
successful novelist, will awaken the deep interest of all 
who admired her loveliness of character to sympathize 
with her sorrowing friends. In our next number we 


shall give a sketch of her life of pleasantness and useful¬ 
ness. Such examples should not be forgotten. 

Family Gover.vmext. —Every family is a little kingdom 
in itself; the members and followers of w’hich are often 
as hard to manage as any of the turbulent governments 
W’ho.se discords disturb the world. “ Woe tb thee, 0 laud, 
when thy king is a child! And woe to thee, 0 house¬ 
hold, when thy mistress is—worse than a child—a foolish, 
ignorant, and incapable woman.”—Jfi6‘6r Malock. 

A Grievance in England. —In a magazine story, writ¬ 
ten by England's most popular living poetess. Jean In- 
gelow, she makes her heroine, Lucy Kichraond, in a con¬ 
versation about woman suffrage, say: “ That reminds me, 
Grace, that if I vote for you I shall expect you to bring 
a bill into Parliament against a grievance ! have ju.st 
thought of. We will not be calledany longer. 
Such expressions as are road now in the newspapers: 
‘This elegant female,’ for instance, shall be done away 
with, and men shall be called males. We shall read in 
the police reports such things as this: ‘ Two males were 

brought up before the sitting magistrate, Miss Harriet 
Kichmoud, charged with being drunk and disorderly. A 
woman, accompanied by a male, came up to give evidence 
against them. On being removed to prison one of the 
males used opprobrious language,’ etc. etc. I wonder 
how men would like to hear themselves called such 
names?” 

Jean I.ngelow. —As the poems of this lady are very 
popular among us, our readers may like to know how she 
looks. M. About, who has lately seen her, styles her an 
attractive woman ; rather stout, hair touched with gray, 
shy yet cordial manners, and a clear, straight-forward 
glance. She is very conservative, and was very indig¬ 
nant when a petition for woman’s right to vote was 
olfered her. 

The Anglo-Saxon of the Protestant Bible. —“ It lives 
on the ear like a music that can never be forgotten. Its 
felicities seem to be almost things rather than words. It 
is part of the national mind, and the anchor of national 
seriousness. The memories of the dead pass into it. The 
potent traditions of childhood are stereotyped in its 
ver.ses. The power of all the griefs and trials of a man 
are hidden in its words. All the loves of a woman find 
expression only in its language. It is the representative 
of the be.st moments of a man, and of all that there has 
been about him of soft, and geutle, and pure, and peni¬ 
tent, and good, speaks to him forever out of his English 
Bible.” 


HINTS ABOUT HEALTH. 

An article on “Nursery Management” (from an English 
♦journal) cautions parents against exposing young chil¬ 
dren to contagious diseases, insisting that— 

“ Amongst the numerous causes which swell the rate of 
mortality and render the period of infancy and early 
childhood the most perilous stages of existence, may bo 
cited the susceptibility of the system at that age to con¬ 
tract a certain class of contagious diseases which, from 
their prevalence, are supposed to be natural to the infant 
state. Smallpox, measles, and whooping-cough are the 
most general of these ailments, and the period of their 
most fatal ravages occurs before the age of five years, a 
time when, as we have already .seen, the critical process 
of dentition is in active operation, and the tender consti¬ 
tution is least able to re.sist their attacks. So common is 
the belief, however, that these disorders are inevitable, 
that parents frequently place an infected child in close 
proximity with other members of the family, with the 
knowledge, and in the hope, that the disorder may bo 
communicated to its disinfected members. In the spirit 
of love and maternal care is this error committed.” 

Smallpox should be prevented by early vaccination, 
and as for Measles, the utmost care should be taken to 
preserve little children from the contagion. 

“ It is not, generally, a fatal disease—in fact, the symp¬ 
toms are transient, but the comjylicntioyis of measles, 
particularly in children of weakly constitution, and where 
there is hereditary taint, are seriously to be dreaded. As 
these complications are too often traceable to careless 
nursing, it behooves every mother who enjoys the advan¬ 
tage of medical aid to see that the instructions given are 
faithfully carried out, and when left to her own resources, 
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to ‘ err on the safe side,’ and not lightly regard a malady 
that may lay the foundation of years of sulferiug if it bo 
not the immediate cause of death.” 

VACCINATION OF INFANTS. 

“ The time that is considered most favorable is from the 
age of from six weeks to four months, a period that is 
inidway between the irritation arising from teething and 
the exciting causes incidental to the tirst weeks of infancy. 
If there bo any disturbance to general health, especially 
in cases of eruption of the skin, it is advisable that vacci¬ 
nation be postponed. If, on the other baud, smallpox be 
prevalent in the neighborhood, vaccination may take 
place at an earlier age without fear of an amount of 
danger arising equal to the risk incurred of taking the 
contagion. 

* * * * * 

“The progress of a genuine vaccine vesicle is so cor¬ 
rectly described by Dr. Bull, that we cannot do better 
than quote his own words: ‘ If the vaccination has been 
successfully performed upon a healthy infant, the punc¬ 
ture on the .vcconcZ day may be felt elevated ; on the third 
or fourth a small red pimple is to be seen, and if exam¬ 
ined with a magnifying gia.ss, surrounded by a slight 
elllorescence: on the ffth day a distinct result becomes 
apparent to the eye, circular in form, having an elevated 
edge and depressed centre; on the day it appears 

distended with a clear lymph, is either pearl-colored or 
slightly yellow, and is at its greatest perfection. On the 
evening of this day an inflamed ring begins to form 
around the base of a vesicle, which continues to increase 
during the two following days; it is circular in form, 
and its diameter extends from one to three inches. It is 
at its height on the tenth day, when there is considerable 
hardness and swelling of the subjacent parts; on the 
eleventh day it begins to fade, generally from the centre 
to the circumference, sometimes forming two or three 
concentric rings of a bluish tinge. After the tenth day 
the vesicle itself begins to decline, the centre first turn.s 
brown, and the whole is gradually converted into a hard 
brown scab of a dark mahogany color. After the twenty- 
first day this crust falls off, leaving a permanent circular 
cicatrix, somewhat depressed, and marked with six or 
eight minute pits. Such is the course of a true vaccine 
vesicle: and if there be the shadow of a doubt that the 
vaccination is defective in any one of the above points, 
especially if the inflamed ring do not appear, the opera¬ 
tion should be performed again.’ ” 

To Opr Correspondents.— These articles are accepted; 
“The Gentleman from Honolulu”—“A Twilight Thought 
of Thee”—“To Abbie”—“The Pine Grove”—“At Last” 
—“On the Hills”—“In the Vale”—“Fair Sleep”—“By 
the Summer Sea”—“ One Year Ago this May”—and “The 
Old Year.” 

We have no room for these articles. Some are worth 
revising, and we have returned all for which stamps 
were sent; “.Inly Fourth” (the writer can do bettor)— 
“Lines” (and the other poem)—“ One by One”—“The 
Lost Child—Found” (an interesting story in rhyme, but 
too long for our use)—“ Annie”—“I’ve a Homo in the 
Country”—“The Old Log House”-“ To Frank”-“To 
T. A. S.”—“My Little Darlings”—“My Neighbor and I” 

_“True Wisdom” (good sentiments, but the poetry is 

deficient in rhythm and metro)—“ Fragment”—“ Wash¬ 
ington Rock” (a descriptive poem, with some beautiful 
lines, but unequal; needs revision)—“Why are you 
Weary?” (this poem seems like an imitation; the writer 
would have succeeded better with an original theme)— 
“ Friendship” (we are always sorry to decline friendship) 
—and “ An Enigma.” 

“Allie Frost’s Love Lesson” declined. If the writer 
wants it returned send four red stamps at once. 

“ E. R. E.”—Send the article, and if we like it, we will 
publish it. You need make no explanations; none are 
required. The story must stand on its own merits. 

“Maud Neville.”— Your story may bo a good one; but 
as we cannot read your writing we are unable to tell. A 
good MS. is in itself a letter of recommendation. 


Jitu'itrii flotires. 


From Ltppincott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

PELHAJI; or, Adventures of a Genilema.n. By Sir Ed¬ 
ward Bulwer Lytton, Bart. Complete in one volume. 

THE CANTONS. A Family Picture. By Sir Edward 
Bulwer Lytton, Bart. Complete in one volume. 

EUGENE ARASr. A Tale. By Sir Edward Bulwer Lyt¬ 
ton, Bart. Complete in one volume. The Messrs. Lippiu- 
cott announce the publication of a “Globe” edition of 
Bulwer’s novels, the three first volumes of which lie be¬ 
fore us. This elegant edition will bo complete in twenty- 
two 16mo. volumes, printed in large type, on tinted 
paper, with engraved frontispiece to each volume, and 
handsomely bound in green morocco-cloth. “Pelham” is 
the author's earliest work, written at the age of eighteen, 
while “The Caxtons” is among the latest, from the same 
pen. 

FAR ABOVE RUBIES. A Novel. By Mr.«. J. H. Rid¬ 
dell, author of “Gorge Geith,” “The Race for Wealth,” 
etc. Wo have read this excellent story with much inte¬ 
rest. It gives a graphic account of the rise, progress, and 
fall of bubble companies, showing how honest men'may 
be drawn into them to their disadvantage, while dishonest 
ones reap the benefits. In Mr. Black is given a likeness 
of a certain class, the truthfulness of which none will fail 
to recognize. Always laying great plans which are to 
bring him immediate and immense fortune ; constantly 
reduced to the lowest ebb of failure, yet never discour¬ 
aged, but phoenix-like, rising up into new life and new 
hope from his own ashes, his own confidence sometimes 
inspires others with the like feeling, and paves the way 
to at least a short-lived success. Heather is a beautiful 
character, and Squire Dudley is a portrait that, though 
intentionally imperfect, is yet excellently drawn. 

ADVICE TO A WIFE ON THE MANAGEMENT OF 
HER OWN HEALTH. By Pye Henry Chavasse, author 
of “Advice to a Mother on the Management of her Chil¬ 
dren.” This is a useful book, especially to the young 
wife and mother. The directions for the sick room are 
plain and practical, and ought to receive attention. 

MELPOMENE DIVINA; or, Poems on Christian 
Themes. By Christopher Laomedon Pindar. We find it 
diflicult, in a brief literary notice, to render full justice to 
this volume of poems. Their author is evidently young, 
but well-read, if not learned, and possessed of a keen re¬ 
lish for poetry, if not gifted with undoubted poetic fire. 
Versification, it may bo. comes almost too easy for him, 
and so, with a wonderful faculty ot rhyme and rhythm, 
he lacks not so much ideas, as the faculty of condensation. 
In other word.s, he has written too much, or at least, pub¬ 
lished too much, to establish a sure claim to the name of 
poet, in its highest sense. Nevertheless, many of his 
poems rise above mediocrity ; while all certainly evidence 
his desire to blend the “ exalted truths of the Christian 
faith with the ornaments of a refined science and litera¬ 
ture.” 

RANDOLPH GORDON, andother Stories. By “ Ouida,” 
author of “ Granville de Vigne.” Of previous works by 
the author of this v/llume, we did not, when they were 
under our notice, feel justified in speaking favorably. We 
see no reason why, in noticing the present collection of 
tales, we should alter the judgment we have hitherto 
given. Without questioning their literary merit, except¬ 
ing in so far as their author persists in endeavoring to 
Gallicise the English language, wo cannot, from a perusal 
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of the initial story of the volume, do less than express 
our opinion that no one can ho benefited by reading 
them. 

From Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia:— 

OKYILLE COLLEGE. BylMrs. Henry Wood, author of 
“East Lynne,” etc. An interesting story, which fully 
sustains the author’s reputation as one of the most popu¬ 
lar and pleasing of English writers. It is printed from 
the author’s manuscript and advance pi oof-sheets. 

THE KEBEL CHIEF. By Gustave Aimard. Aimardis 
one of the best known and most admired writers of tales 
of western adventure. The present volume—a Mexican 
tale—contaius its full share of j-omance. 

LITTLE DOKKIT. By Charles Dickens. With thirty- 
eight original illustrations, from designs by H. K. Browne. 
The Messrs. Peterson still continue their admirable green- 
cloth edition of Dickens, the sixth volume being now be¬ 
fore us. 

From Harper & Brothers, New York, through Lippin- 
COTT & Co., and Peter.son & Brothers, Philadelphia:— 

ALEC FOKBBS of HOWGLEN. A Novel. By George 
MacDonald, M. A., author of “ Annals of a Quiet Neigh¬ 
borhood,” etc. Though not a story calculated to please the 
lovers of the sensational, Mr. MacDonald’s new novel is 
certainly one few readers of taste will fail to be delighted 
with. It is a story of Scottish life and character, life-like 
in its descriptions, and displaying a deep insight into and 
just appreciation of the people and the country in which, 
its action lies. Aside from its interest as a story, it pre¬ 
sents to the thoughtful reader many things worthy of ear¬ 
nest reflection. Its genial, sympathetic, and yet earnest 
Christianity are not the least of its merits. 

HARPER’S WRITING-BOOKS. Of these writing-books, 
ten in number, we have received the first four, and after 
a careful examination of them, are prepared to give them 
our cordial approval. The plan upon which they are 
based must be seen to bo understood, and is one that can¬ 
not fail to be conducive to rapid improvement in penman¬ 
ship. On each page are marginal drawing lessons intro¬ 
duced in harmony with Chapman’s well-known and 
favorite theory that whoever can learn to write can learn 
to draw. 

NO MAN’S FRIEND. A Novel. By Frederick William 
Robinson, author of “Grandmother's Money,” etc. An 
interesting story of Eugli-sh life, told in a vivacious man¬ 
ner ; with well-drawn characters, and with plenty of in¬ 
cident. 

CALLED TO ACCOUNT. A Novel, By Miss Annie 
Thomas, author of “On Guard,” etc. This, in our opin¬ 
ion, is one of Miss Thomas’ most attractive stories. In 
fact, we think she has written nothing more likely to 
please the mass of novel readers. Fresh, original, of 
lively interest, and judiciously sentimental in love mat¬ 
ters, it cannot fall to hold the reader a willing captive. 

PARTISAN LIFE WITH COL. JOHN S. MOSBY. By 
Major John Scott, of Fauquier, late C. S. A., author of 
“The Lost Principle,” etc. With portraits and engrav¬ 
ings on wood. 

FromD. Appleton & Co., New York, through D. Ash- 
mead, Philadelphia:— 

MARIE ANTOINETTE AND HER SON. An Historical 
Novel. By L. Miihlbach, author of “ Frederick the Great 
and his Court,” etc. This exceedingly prolific writer is 
always welcomed at our table. The theme she has cho¬ 
sen for the pi-eseut novel is one so familiar to the world in 


all, even its smallest particular.s, that she has less oppor¬ 
tunity than usual to pervert the truth in giving it the 
guise of romance. But the task, difficult as it may ap¬ 
pear, seems an easy one in her hands; and the heroes and 
heroines of history, and of numberless tales, stand out in 
life like colors, acting, speaking, and thinking, as they 
must have acted, spoken, and thought, in reality, when 
they lived the romance of their lives. 

From Dick & Fitzgerald, New York, through Peter¬ 
son & Brothers, Philadelphia:— 

DIAVOLA; or. Nobody's Daughter. By Miss M. E. 
Braddou, author of “Lady Audley’s Secret,” etc. Some¬ 
thing of a detective story, full of plotting and counter¬ 
plotting, mystery, and crime. Though the reader Avill bo 
interested in its pages, it yet lacks something of the vigor 
of Miss Braddon’s best works. » 

From M. W. Dodd, Now York, through D. Ashmead, 
Philadelphia:— 

JACQUES BONNEVAL ; or, the Days of the Dragon- 
nades. By the author of “Mary Powell,” etc. The 
scene of this story is laid in the south of France at tho 
time of the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. It is, of 
course, somewhat religious in character, though not in 
the least degree controversial. It is gravely yet plea¬ 
singly written, and will add to the reputation of its au¬ 
thor, whose stories of a like character are already so well 
known and well appreciated. 

THE HOUSEHOLD OF SIR THOMAS MORE. By tho 
author of “ Mary Powell,” etc. This is a new edition of 
a work already well known to the more thoughtful and 
appreciative of the reading public. There is an appendix 
embraced in this volume giving brief accounts both of Sir 
Thomas More and Erasmus, his intimate friend, which 
adds much to tho value of the book. 

From Roberts Brothers, Boston, through G. W. 
Pitcher, Philadelphia:— 

A STORY OF DOOM, and other Poems. By Jean In- 
gelow. Unquestionably the first among poete.sses stands 
Jean lugelow. There is a depth, a strength, and vigor, 
exhibited in her productions, rarely found, and never 
looked for, in the writings of lady poets. Though tread¬ 
ing a different path in literature and poetry, she is Mrs. 
Browning’s rightful successor, promising to discover 
even fairer fields, and to ascend to greater heights than 
she. Underlying the most beautiful ideas, draped in 
origina’l and forcible expression, there is always a deep 
and earnest religious sentiment that makes itself felt, and 
is certain to be the most enduring charm of her poems. 
The book is embellished by a fine steel portrait of the 
author. 

From Ad.\M3 & Co., Boston, through Lippincott & Co., 
Philadelphia:— 

SEVEN YEARS OF A SAILOR’S LIFE. By George Ed¬ 
ward Clark. This is a book that boys will peruse with 
an interest alarming to tender mothers. It is to be hoped, 
however, that its scenes of sailor life, varied, though 
they are, and lying in almost every quarter of the globe, 
may not, after all, be as tempting as to create any irre¬ 
pressible desire to mingle in them actually. 

Form Lee & Shepard, Boston:— 

NED KEVINS, THE NEWS BOY; or Street Life in 
Boston. By Henry Morgan, P. M. P. (Poor Man’s 
Preacher.) Illustrated. This volume, which has already 
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received the highest encomiums of the press, lias already 
reached its fifteenth edition. Though professedly a juve¬ 
nile book, it gains the attention of older people as well, and 
is making, in its own way, a sensation, aud doiug any 
amount of good. Besides giving the transcript of a news¬ 
boy’s life, iu its pages are presented pictures of other 
street-livers, which have their separate interests aud re¬ 
sponsibilities. 

From Lokinq, Boston, through G. W. Pitcher, Phila¬ 
delphia:— 

THE EONA PASS; or Englishmen in the Highlands. 
By Erick Mackenzie. A well-written though not iu the 
least sensational story of Scottish scenes, life, aud char¬ 
acter, interwoven with sufficient sentiment to make it 
welcome to the inveterate admirers of love stories. 

BEAUTY AND THE BEAST. By Miss Thackeray, 
author of “The Village on the Cliff.” This novelette, 
taken from the pages of “The Coruhill,” is a gem of 
fictitious literature. Miss Thackeray is fast winning her 
way to the front ranks of English authors, and her talents 
are as.fully admired this side of the Atlantic as the other. 

From Lorinq, Boston, through D. Ashmead, and G. "VV. 
Pitcher, Philadelphia:— 

DIXIE COOKERY; or How I Managed my Table for 
Twelve Years. By Mrs. Barringer, of North Carolina. 
This, claiming to be “a practical cook-book for southern 
housekeepers,” will be found to contain many receipts for 
cookery aud housekeeping that will be of use in the north 
as well. The receipts are plain aud practical, aud for 
the most part economical, and well suited to aid the lady 
who “does her own work,” or is at best, assisted only 
by ignorant and ineflicient servants. 

From the Authoress:— 

JEPHTHAH'S DAUGHTER. A Drama in Five Acts. 
By Mrs. Adelia C. Graves. This little drama was written 
by Mrs. Graves, aud acted by the pupils of the “Mary 
Sharp College” to defray the expenses of the institution, 
when about reopening' after the war. In this object it 
met with complete success; “enough having been re¬ 
ceived,” says the authoress, “at the reading of the 
drama, to the most crowded audience I ever saw, to meet 
those expenses.” The subject is of course the well-known 
story from the Book of Judges. The conception of Jeph- 
thah’s character is original and striking. Pride, accord¬ 
ing to Mrs. Graves, was his ruling passion ; a decision of 
character'and resolute pursuit of his own aggrandizement 
Uiat by excess became a positive vice. It is noticeable 
that the Scripture narrative of his vow and its fulfilment 
is unaccompanied by any expression of approval. The 
reader is left to form his own conclusions: aud the views 
of the authoress are perfectly consistent with the record. 
We shall refer to this interesting drama in our Table of 
next mouth, if wo have room. The subject is worthy of 
a more extended notice. 

REVIEWS, PAMPHLETS, ETC. 

From Henry C. Lea, Philadelphia:— 

THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THE MEDICAL SCI¬ 
ENCES. Edited by Isaac Hays, M. D. July, 1S67. 

From N. S. Richardson, New York:— 

THE AMERICAN QUARTERLY CHURCH REVIEW: 
July, 1807. This ably edited Quarterly contains iutere.st- 
ing articles upon “English Church History,” “Ernest 


Renan,” and “The Choral Service.” In a review of 
Fronde’s “Reign of Elizabeth,” the historian is charged 
with unfairness towards her in particular and the English 
Church iu general. The number concludes with its usual 
list of book notices. 

FIRST ANNUAL CATALOGUE OP THE BISHOP LEE 
SEMINARY FOR YOUNG LADIES. 1S66-1807. This 
institution is pleasantly situated at Dubuque, Iowa. The 
boarders aud day-scholars number 59. It “has been 
established for the purpose of giving to the young ladies 
who may attend it a thorough Christian education.” 
The high standing of the Board of Trustees and Principal 
is the best guarantee that the intention will be carried 
out. 




OCTOBER, 1867. 

We commence the October number with a beautiful 
steel plate, entitled “A Passing Cloud.” The picture 
tells its own story. 

Our Fashion-plate for this month is very handsomely 
colored; six beautiful dresses, all real fashions. 

Another extra tinted plate, “The Farmer’s Daughter;” 
aud a handsome woodcut, entitled “A Credit to her Mo¬ 
ther.” 

Here are four illustrations that have never been sur¬ 
passed or equalled by any ladies’ magazine in this 
country. 

Wo now come to our woodcut fiishions of fall dresses 
that are brought down to the very latest period. They 
consist of a fall promenade suit, two fancy ball dresses— 
representing a milkmaid and a gardener—a very pretty 
picture, and nine dresses for children. 

In the way of ladies’ and children's hats, Mr. Terry, of 
New York, has furnished ns with six beautiful designs. 

The work department for this month contains its usual 
variety of fancy work. Among the numerous articles 
will bo found five different styles for quilling ribbon, 
suitable for trimming sacks and dresses ; trimming for a 
colored skirt; Vandyke edging in tatting ; two embroid¬ 
ery patterns for ornamenting pocket-books, portfolios, 
etc. ; aprons, satin bow, a collarette, a manchetto, glove 
and handkerchief box, and many other articles. 

Stories from Marion Harlaud, Mrs. Denison, Miss Dun¬ 
lap, Miss Frost, Mrs. Victor, and others, appear in this 
number—an array of names that prove the articles to be 
of a high order. 

To Authors. —We again repeat that a letter must ac¬ 
company every MS., and the same number of stamps in¬ 
closed for its return, if rejected, as it takes to pay the 
postage to us. We will not be responsible for the return 
of any MS. unless these rules are complied with. 

“The Proof-Sheet,” published by Messrs. Collins and 
McLeester is an evidence of the great improvement in 
printing at the present day. It is a lively publication, 
independent of its object, which is to show the variety of 
typo Messrs. C. and McL. can furnish; not only type, but 
presses, and all the various materials that go to making 
up a printiug-oflice. “ The Proof-Sheet” is ably edited by 
E. H. Muuday, a poet printer. “Blowing Bubbles,” in 
this number by Mr. M. is far above the usual run of 
poetry. 
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Paris Exposition-—Sewing JlAcniNE Awards.— We re¬ 
cently pnblished a brief telegram from Paris, announcing 
the award to Messr.s. Wheeler & Wilson of the highe.st 
premium, a gold medal, over eighty-two competitors, for 
the perfection of their sewing machines. The following 
are copie.s of the ofQcial documents confirming the an¬ 
nouncement:— 

EXPOSITION UXIVEESALLE, 

Paris, 1867. 

Commission Imperiale, Ciiamp-de-^Iars, ) 

16 July, 1867 < 

3Ir. E. Hunting, No. 1.39 Jieffent Street, London. 

Dear Sir. —Eeplying to your inquiry, I beg to state 
that tlie only Gold Medal for tlie manufacture and per- 
fection of Sewing Machines and liuitonhole Ilachines, 
was awai’ded to Messrs. Wheeler and Wilson, of New 
York. 

Yours, respectfully, 

HENRY F. Q. I^LIGNY, 

Member of International Jury ana Reporter of same. 

Another letter of the same date, .says:— 

Dear Sir.-R eplying to your inquiry, I herewith give 
you the list of the Gold Medals awarded in my class:— 

Dupuis et Duinery, for Screw Shoe Machined 

Wheeler & Wilson, New York, for the manufacture 
and perfection of their Sewing Machines and Buttonhole 
Machines. 

There i.«, also, in the list of co-o2yerators," a Gold 
Medal granted to ]\Ir. Elias Howe, Jr., personally, as 
Promoteur of the Sewing Machine. 

Respectfully Your.s, 

HENRY .F Q. D’ALIGNT. 

Reporter of Class 57 (Group 6), Member of the Interna¬ 
tional Jury at the Exposition Universelle. 

Extract from the 2loniteur Universel, official journal of 
the French Empire:— 

“ The Wheeler & Wilson Company of New York, manu¬ 
facturers of American Sewing Machiue.s, have j u.st received 
the Gold Medal at the Exposition Universalle, for the 
good construction of their machines; the new improve¬ 
ment for making buttonholes, applicable to their sewing 
machines: also for their machine especially for making 
buttonholes. This award is accorded for the great deveU 
opement that Messrs. Wheeler & Wilson have given to 
the sewing machine industry, in bringing their machines 
to the doors of all, by their cheapness and solid construc¬ 
tion, which allows theit employment with sati.sfaction in 
families, and with great advantage in workrooms.” 


A LETTER, humorously purporting to come from an 
Italian brigand, and signed “Fra Diavolo,” appears in 
the London Times. His object is to say that ho has been 
compelled to relinquish, during his visit to this country, 
the maxim “ No mountains, no brigands.” He .says:— 

*‘I was wrong: you have men among you who supply 
the defects of nature. To think that a noble and much- 
maligued calling may be pursued at noopday in your 
streets! I saw it with these eyes, and could have wept 
to think that neither in Naples nor in any Italian city 
■with which I am acquainted would the prejudices of the 
authorities have permitted us these distractions. I saw 
it, and admit frankly that our clum.sy, roundabout plan 
ot waiting for hall a dozen trembling travellers in a lonely 
road, cannot compare with your plan of relieving people 
of their valuables by means of a flying column of bri<yands 
.iu the streets of a crowded city.” ° 

He goes on admiringly to describe how he was robbed 
of his watch and money in broad daylight in a street 
:scuflle. The above is iu reference to a military display 
in London, where people were robbed as the military 
passed. Some hundreds were robbed iu broad daylight, 
the police iu no one instance interfering. 


Lotteries. —We have been asked by so many about 
the diOerent lottery schemes now aflo.at. Wo answer all: 
that they are illegal, and the more pretensions they make 
to patriotism the wor.se they are; and we do not believe 
that any ever has been, or will be, conducted fairly. O'ar 
advice is, do not invest. 


OUR MUSICAL COLUMN. 

Uolloiony's Musical Monthly for October is another 
fine number, containing 0 Sing Sweet Bird, a beautiful 
new song, arranged expressly for the Monthly ; LaForza 
del Destino, anew five-page arrangement from this splen¬ 
did opera by Verdi; ahso, a beautiful new Schottische. 
All this mu.sic being published from engraved jilates, and 
with engraved titles, exactly as sheet music is published, 
this periodical is peculiarly fitted for a place in all musi¬ 
cal fiimilies. In fact, it is already the most successful, as 
well as the mo.st elegant, musical periodical in this coun¬ 
try. It will soon enter upon its sixth year. Term.s $4 
per annum. Single numbers 40 cents. We ask the atten¬ 
tion of our friends to the following 

Sx>lendid Premium. Five Dollars' worth new music 
gratis. To every one sending iu two new subscribers 
whose names are not down on our book.s for this year, we 
■will award the very liberal premium of Five Dollars’ 
worth of new and popular music of their own selection. 
This is an opportunity rarely met with, and we shall keep 
open the offer but a short time. On receipt of the names 
and money—eight dollars—we will forward a catalogue, 
free of postage, from which to make selections. Subscrip¬ 
tions may begin with any number. Address J. Starr Hol¬ 
loway, Publisher Musical Monthly^ Box Post Office, 
Philadelphia. 

Keio Sheet Music. —C. M. Tremaine, New York, pub¬ 
lishes Do You MLss My Coming Darling, by Baker, author 
of Waiting at the Door, 30 cents. Annie Arden, from 
Tennyson’s Enoch Arden, 30. News Boys’ Song and 
Chorus, 35. Jesus, Saviour of ray Soul, arranged from 
When the Swallows, 36. Why Did She Leave Me, by Per- 
ring, 35. I am Wandering Alone in the Twilight, same, 
50. Girls Wait for a Temperance Man, sung by Effie 
Parkhurst, 30. Seven songs by Carl Gartner, viz.. Home, 
Slumber, 0 Slumber Leave us Not, I Love You, Do You 
Think of the Days, Love my Mary Dwells with Thee, and 
My Little Heart, each 25 cents. 

Also, Subito (Sudden) Mazourka, moderately difficult, 
50. St. John Hotel Schottische, easy, 30. Parepa Polka, 
35. Airs from the favorite opera Lucrezia Borgia, for four 
hands, 40. 

S. Brainard & Sons, Cleveland, publish Little Drooping 
Flower, 30. (This is a pretty ballad, by author of Meet 
Me iu the Lane, 35.) The Storm, by Hullah, illustrated, 
40. 0, To-Night my Soul is Longing, by Karl Merz, 35. 

Also, Starlight Mazourka, First Love Mazouj-ka, Mabel 
Quickstep, Reindeer Quickstep, Flora Polka, Sea Bird 
Polka, Strike the Harp Waltz, Cheerful March. (These all 
belong to the set Golden Leaves), each 30. Lover’s Sere¬ 
nade, beautiful Reverie, illustrated, 40. Mabel, Mazourka 
Elegante, illustrated, 40. Angel of Night, Valse Senti- 
mentale, illustrated, 50. (The above ,are all by Chas. 
Kinkel.) Evening Parade March, by Wyman, 30. Evan¬ 
geline Galop, introducing Hays’ beautiful song, 30. 

can furnish any of the above, or the following new 
songs: There’s a Joy for the Heart, He’ll Come Again 
To-morrow, Not Lost Forever, three beautiful new songs 
by Stewart, author of Down by the Whispering Sea, each 
30. That Golden Lock of Hair, handsomely illustrated, 
35. Take Back the Heart, and Why Was I Looking Out, 
two new Parepa Songs, elegantly illustrated, each 35. 
Sunny Days, beautiful song and chorus by Coralie Bell, 
30. The Broken Lyre, very pretty, 20. For Ever and 
For Ever, now one of the most popular songs of the day, 
elegantly illustrated, 40. 

Address orders as above, to J. Starr Holloway. 
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A Great GoMMERCiAii Exterprisb.— The operations of 
the Great American Tea Company have attained a magni¬ 
tude which iiiirly entitles it to rank among the great 
commercial enterprises of New York. They are now do¬ 
ing a business of nearly or quite $100,000 weekly, and 
have already appropriated several mammoth stores iu the 
most central and convenient localities in this city and 
Brooklyn, and their number is constantly increasing. 
This immense business has been gradually built up du¬ 
ring the past five or six' years by selling goods of an ex¬ 
cellent quality, at but living profits and uniformly at one 
price. These three facts, brought prominent before the 
public, account for the-unparalleled success of the estab¬ 
lishment. Another important fact is that as their orders 
crowd their facilities, their goods are invaribly new and 
fresh, a circumstance of much importance to buyers, es¬ 
pecially in the coffee department. The consumers of Tea 
and Coffee have heretofore been paying too many and too 
large profits on these necessary articles, and in projecting 
and carrying out this immense enterprise, and thus afford¬ 
ing the public an opportunity to obtain these necessaries at 
the very lowest price, the Great American Tea Company 
have conferred a favor which the people have not been 
slow to appreciate and second by their patronage. 
Thus, in doing away with the immense profits on the tea 
trade, this company are not only benefiting the public, 
but securing an immense trade for themselves, a small 
percentage on which makes a handsome profit iu the 
aggregate .—From the Liberal Christian. 

Co-operative Societies.— We wish some parties would 
start a butter co-operative society. That article has ad¬ 
vanced five cents, and in some instances, ten cents per 
pound, and is now forty-five and fifty cents, iu the face 
of the most unbounded pasture we have had for years. 
The only reason is that there ought to have been a 
drought about this time. 

Gay-Lussac has proved that milk kept from the air is 
preserved for a long time, perfectly good, M. Mabrun 
having put the theory to a practical test and laid the pro¬ 
cess before the Academy of Sciences for their examination, 
the committee report that milk thus preserved after six 
months still possesses all the properties of fresh milk. A 
prize of fifteen hundred francs has been awarded to M. 
Mabrun. 

La Presse jMusicale (Paris), in an article upon the 
Maso.v & Hamlix Carixet Orgaxs, which have been 
awarded a grand medal iu the Paris Exposition, says: 
“We have examined these instruments in the company 
of distinguished artists, who have played them iu our 
presence, and wo do not hesitate to declare that the 
Cabinet Organs of Mason & Hamlin’s distinguish them¬ 
selves by such perfection that these makers merit the 
g-ratitude of all lovers of this class of instruments. The 
most important progress which they have realized con¬ 
sists in the character and quality of tone. Tho prejudice 
which was justly excited towards the free reed was owing 
to its harsh and screaming tone. Messrs. M. & 11. have 
succeeded in producing tones as pure, as full, and as rich 
as those of the pipe organ itself.” The Presse gives the 
highest commendation to the American Organs, and re¬ 
gards the award of the medal to them as a matter of 
course. 

Ledger Buildixg. —Wo have received from Mr. George 
W. Childs a beautiful photograph, handsomely framed, 
of this pride of the newspaper world—the Ledger build¬ 
ing. The photograph is by Gutekunst, the best artist in 
the city. 


The ITiddex Powers of Gems. —The magical properties 
ascribed to the ndnj were, that it was an amulet against 
poison, plague, sadness, evil thoughts, wicked spirits, etc. 
It also kept the wearer in health, and cheered his mind ; 
and it was thought that if he or tlie donor were iu danger 
it would become black or obscure, and would not reas- 
sumo its pristine color until the peril had pas.sed away. 

To the sapjfhire has been ascribed the ti)llowing magi¬ 
cal properties: That it prevents evil and impure thoughts, 
and is such an enemy to poison, that if put into a glass 
with a spider or venomous reptile it would kill it. St. 
Jerome says it procures favor with princes, pacifies ene¬ 
mies, frees from enchantments, and obtains freedom from 
captivity. It was sacred to Apollo, and was worn when 
inquiring of the oracle at hi.s shrine. It was esteemed as 
a remedy against fevers ; people also thought it preserved 
the sight, and invigorated both body and soul. 

THhajacinth procured sleep, riches, honor, and wisdom, 
and drove away plagim and evil spirits. 

The garnet was supposed to have like virtues with tho 
ruby. 

Large round crj/stal balls were supposed, under proper 
manipulation, to possess magical powers, to reveal future 
events, and to show absent and distant persons. 

The caVs-eye was considered a lucky stone. 

.ffilian relates that a stork once presented a spinel to a 
woman iu gratitude for her kindness in curing its frac¬ 
tured leg. 

A noble lady inherited two diamonds, which for many 
years remained hidden among her treasure.s. From time 
to time these stones gave birth to indi.sputable facsimiles 
and likenesses of themselves. 

The Mexican opal loses its beauty when exposed to 
water, a factjto which Sir "Walter Scott has alluded in his 
“Anno of Goiersteiu,” where he refers it to supernatural 
agency. Odd enough, after the novel appeared, the belief 
that opals wore unlucky obtained such currency, that 
they soon went out of fashion. Since then, however, they 
have come into vogue again. 

The tojniz discovered poison by becoming obscured 
when iu contact with it. It quenched the heat of'boiling 
water. Its powers increased and decreased with the in¬ 
crease and decrease of the moon. It calmed the passions, 
and prevented bad dreams. 

The Orientals have immense veneration for the emerald, 
believing that it imparts courage to the wearer and averts 
the plague. The ancients dedicated it to Mercury ; it was 
thought good for the eyes, and taken in powder as a re¬ 
medy for various diseases. It was supposed to change to 
a green color water in which it was placed. 

PiccoLOMiXT.—This little woman, but good singer of the 
Italian opera, married a nobleman ! We see that she is 
again singing on the stage, another iu.stancc of talent 
supporting a title: or, in other words, a wom^ rich in 
talent marrying a beggar with a title. 

Cheap way of giving a party. A Paris corre.spondent 
says:— 

“ I was at a pleasant ball the other evening, given by 
a well-known artist, IMme. O'Connell. The scene was a 
vast studio, with acres of window, wMth the iudispen.sable 
green baize sunshades and rich folds of old tapestry ; 
paintings and studies lined the walls, and shelves and 
brackets over the pictures, and far up into the gloom of 
the lofty ceiling, gleamed statues, bu.sts, and antique 
torsos; gigantic stuffed birds spread their dusty wings 
over old, airved oak cabinets crowded with curiosities of 
all kinds, lay figures, skulls, statuettes, and china jars. 
Below in the* half light diamonds and satin glittered and 
shone, and waltzers passed swiftly over the polished floor. 
As I looked at tho flashing black eyes and stately form of 
our hostes.s, my fancy clothed her again as we had seen 
her a mouth ago at a ball in a costume which became her 
superbly. She was dressed as an Egyptian priestess. 
Long wliito robes in heavy folds, a mass of ornaments 
on her breast, a golden serpent wound round her white 
headdress, its head raised above her brow, and in her 
hand a long staff crowned with the sacred bird. 

“This lady gives a grand costume ball every year, a 
soiree piqut niqui-, that is to say, formed on the pic*nic 
principle, an ingenious method adopted by some artists 
who have not King Midas’s magic fingers, but plenty of 
friends and splendid dancing-room. Each guest con¬ 
tributes to the supper, the ladies sendingand the 
gentlemen wine. A well-garui.sbed buffet is thus ensured, 
and its origin saved from ridicule by tho all-po\venul 
laws of Bohemia.” 
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Flowers axd Vixes in the House. —^There aro many 
lieautiful botanical experiments which can be conducted 
in the house during wMnter, which are not embraced 
generally in the list of flowers and vines in our parlors 
and windows. 

How many of our fair readers have the beautiful vine 
of the sweet potato running over their mantel-shelf? This 
pretty sight cau be enjoyed by placing a sweet potato iu 
a tumbler, or other glass vessel, filled with water; pass¬ 
ing a pin through the tuber so as to keep the lower end 
from one to two inches from the bottom of the vessel. 
Keep OB the mantel-shelf, in a warm room, and every day 
giveit sun for an hour or two, and iu a few days rootliugs 
will begin to appear, aiming for the bottom of the vessel, 
and in two or thr«!e weeks the eye will begin to shoot and 
rapidly grow and run upon suspended twine or any little 
trellis-work prepared for it. The diascorea habatas is the 
prettiest for this purpose, when it can be obtained. 

The “Morning Glory” cau bo propagated in parlor 
windows, where there is some sun, to perfection during 
Avinter; it flowers with its natural colors, and the delicate 
little vine can be made to run over the window. A hang¬ 
ing vase is the prettiest for this. 

Suspend an acorn by a cotton thread so as nearly to 
toucli the water in a glass vessel (a hyacinth glass is per¬ 
haps the best), set upon the window or mantel, and let it 
remain there for eight or ten weeks, more or less, without 
being interfered with, except to supply evaporation of the 
water, and the acorn will burst, and as it throws a root 
down into the water, a sprout or stem will be sent upward, 
throwing out beautiful little green leaves; thus giving 
you an oak tree, in full life and health within your 
parlor! 

There are many of the mosses which can’be very suc¬ 
cessfully grown in the house through the winter, and with 
the foregoing afford an interesting and refined enjoyment 
for the feminines of a family, and a real pleasure to all 
Avho have a ta.ste for the beautiful toiwitues.s. We trust 
to see a greater inclination ou the part of the ladies to in- 
troduce.into their hou.ses this most agreeable addition to 
their domestic pleasures. 


A Misunderstanding.—'* Why, Mary, my dear, how is 
this, I find you sitting here so comfortably with your hus¬ 
band? You told me this morning you had quarrelled, 
and he had gone fora sailor.”—“I, father? I told you 
nothing of the kind.”—“Oh, nonsense! I am sure you 
said you had some words together.”—“Yes, father, and 
60 we had. He asked mo what o’clock it was; I said I 
didn’t know ; and so he left the house, saying he. was 
gJlng to see 1 That’s all 1 told you.” 


Curious. —We saw last Suudaj' five ladies sitting in a 
pew In front of us that a few months ago would scarcely 
accommocfate them. Cau it bo the diminution of the hoops 
that has made this difference ? 

Hep^intance. 

A kitten once to its mother said : 

“I’ll never more be good: 

But I ’ll go aud be a robber fierce. 

And live in a dreary wood. 

Wood, wood, wood, 

And live iu a dreary wood.” 

It climbed a tree to rob a nest 
Of young and tender owls ; 

But the branch broke off aad the kitten fell> 

With six tremendous howls 1 

Howls, howl.s, howls. 

With six tremendous howls! 

Then up it rose, aud scratched its nose, 

Aud wont home very sad ; 

“ Oh ! mother dear, behold me hero, 

I ’ll never more be bad, 

Bad, bad, bad, 

I ’ll never more be bad.” 


A L-A.D who had lately gone to service, having had 
salad served up at diuuer every day for a week, ran away. 
When a.sked why he had left his place, he replied, 
“They made me eat grass i’ th’ summer, au' I wur 
feard they’d mak’ mo oat hay i’ th’ winter, an’ I could 
no’ stand that, so I wur off.” 

The vessel that no woman objects to embark in—A 


A YOUNG Ru.s.siau recently had the misfortune, while 
promenading the streets of St. Petersburgh, to step upon 
a lady’s dress Avhich was trailing before him upon the 
walk. The woman turned, and, in lauguage more strik¬ 
ing than elegant, applied the terms “clumsy,” “loutish,” 
to the youug man. The latter preserved his politeness, 
and sought as be.st he could to appease her wrath, but in 
vain. The beautiful amazon waxed more and more angry, 
and applied such epithets that he felt at last obliged to 
reply in her own language, aud remarked that if auimahs 
persi.st in dragging their tails upon the ground, they must 
expect to have them trodden upon. This inflamed the 
woman to such an extent that she demauded the Avay to 
the justice court, aud compelled the unwilling criminal to 
accompany her. Once there, she demauded one hundred 
roubles for the injury done to her dress. It Avas ob.served, 
hoAvover, that the dress was not very ncAV, aud that fifty 
roubles would cover the original cost, and this amount the 
young man was sentenced to pay. The woman was Avalk- 
ing off in triumph, Avhen doubtless a remembrance of Por¬ 
tia and Shylock flitted across the young man’s mind, aud 
he said; “Wait a moment, youug lady; you have my 
fifty roubles in payment for your dress, but the article 
itself you have not yet delivered. Will you have the 
goodness to hand over one part or the other of my pro¬ 
perty?” Blushes of shame now overspread the counte¬ 
nance of the feminine Shylock, and she turned again to 
the justice for advice. There Avas no help for her there; 
the young man's claim Avas good; aud the money or the 
dress belonged to him. With a courage Avorthy of a 
better cause, the Avomau sent for a hackney coach, went 
into au adjoining room, removed her dres.«, and again at¬ 
tempted to leave amid the shouts of the spectators. But 
her opponent Avas remorseless. He now indicted her on 
the charge of foul and abusive language on the street; the 
facts Avere proved by Avitnesses, and the unhappy aud 
mortified creature Avas sentenced to pay a fine of one hun¬ 
dred roubles. She gave back the fihy lately received 
in triumph, and all the money aud valuables Avhich she 
had Avith her, Avithholdiug only enough to pay the coach 
fare home. 

The Saxon Element in Our Language.—P athos, iu 
situations Avhich are homely, or at all connected Avith 
domestic affections, naturally moves by Saxon words. 
Lyrical emotion of every kind, Avhich (to merit the name 
of lyrical) must be in the state of flux aud reflux, or gene¬ 
rally of agitation, also requires the Saxon element of our 
lauguage. Aud Avhy ? because the Saxon is the aborigi¬ 
nal element in our tongue ; consequently it comprehends 
all the ideas which aro natural to the heart of ma^ and 
to the elementary situations of life. 

We take the following from “Anecdotes of the Bat— 

“When Hayne, of South Carolina, urged on by his 
southern friends, had made his speech Avhich called forth 
that immortal reply of the great ‘iVorthern Lion,’ many 
of Webster’s friends, struck Avith Hayue’s real ability, 
began to say to each other, ‘ Can Wdbster ans^oer that ?' 
Mrs. Webster was present at the Capitol, and was greatly 
agitated at the fire aud force of the hero of South Carolina. 
She rode home Avith a friend in advance of her husband. 
At last the ‘Lion’ came tramping up to the door, and 
marched in iu au easy, unconcerned Avay. His Avife 
hastened into the hall ju.st as she Avas, and, Avith tears in 
her eyes, said to him; '•Can you—crtTi you answer Mr. 
Hayuo?’ 

With a sort of grunt or quiet roar, her lord turned upon 
her; ‘AusAver him? I'll g-r-i-n-d him finer than that 
snitff in your box! ” 

In duo time the Websterian thunder rolled through the 
arches of the Capitol, aud Hayne was ground fine. 

“ ‘ What do you think noAv ,' says the general’s friend 
to his southern acquaintance, ‘ of our northern lionL’ 

The reply came quick, but rather angrily; ‘lie’s a 
long-jaAved, strong-jawed, tough-hided devil 1’ ” 

We heard Mr. Clayton the late very able senator from 
BelaAvare, state that there was no preparation ou Web¬ 
ster’s part in his ansAver to Hayne. “i Avas Avith him at 
a party,” said Mr. Clayton, “ until one o’clock, and &-aid; 
“Webster you have to answer Hayne to-morroAV.” “I 
do not require any time to answer him?” Avas the reply, 
and at twelve o’clock the next day the celebrated spe^jeh 
Avas delivered. 
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The Countess of Jersey.— The death of this lady was 
lately anuouuced in a London paper. She died at a good 
old age; and in speaking of her, her biographer states, 
among other things, that her feeling of the superiority of 
the nobility over common people was so prominent that 
she really did not believe that their blood was tho same— 
that js, to use a common phrase, that they had not “blue 
blood” in their veins. This expression of “blue blood” 
we remember as being used by Major Yelvertou in his de¬ 
fence against Miss Theresa Longworth, who claimed him 
as her husband, having been married to him twice, once 
in England and again in Ireland. He pleaded that the 
marriages were void ; and the plea was sustained by the 
Law Lords of the House of Lords in England. Yelverton 
is connected with nobility, and of course tho nobility sus¬ 
tained him. Pending the suit Major Y’elverton married 
again, a woman, wo suppose, W’ho had “ blue blood” in 
her veins, which Major Y'’elvertou said Miss Longworth 
had not; and therefore, wo presume, not being “blue 
blooded” the major might tritle with her as he pleased. 
We will say nothing of the woman who married him 
under the.se circumstances. Mi.ss Longworth has com¬ 
menced another suit, and Major Yelverton’s defence now 
is; That as he is again married and has children, they 
ought to let him alone. Here is a woman sacriliced 
who has been married twice, and all because she has not 
“blue blood” in her veins and her husband has aristo¬ 
cratic connections. But to return to the Countess of 
Jersey, the biography says:— 

“ To be extremely fashionable con.sisted in changingher 
clothing four times a day; and so exclusive was she 
that proof of the candidate’s skill for admission at Al- 
mack’s was required by their dancing before her.” 

Can toadyism be carried further? Imagine the count¬ 
ess seated iu state; each candidate called in separately 
before her, and their admission determined upon, not by 
their heads, but by their heels. We are sure that the 
people of no other nation on earth would submit to this 
but tho English. And then to be distinguished from tho 
2 )armmts they must mispronounce words, to show the 
common people that they, tho nobility, dare do such 
things, and that they, the commoners, could not afford 
such luxuries. High as Lady Jersey stood in her own 
estimation, still there was a peak above her up to which 
she might look;— 

“ Lady Jersey was radiant when there happened to be 
among her gue.sts a .sprinkling of royalty, for whom she 
had a great penchant, though their suite and the company 
invited to meet them used to swell the original number 
of her establishment to sixteen hundred a week. At 
least, the returns in the cook's, steward’s and house¬ 
keepers' room all agree in this respect.” 

And yet this great lady was not loved by her children. 

“Be.sides her mother tongue she spoke only French, 
which she spoke fluently and habitually oven to her 
children. This custom, though no doubt well meant, 
gave to their daily intercourse an air of restraint, none 
of them being on tho same familiar footing with her as 
with their father, who always talked to them iu English, 
and to whom they clung with truly filial atl'ectiou.” 

Tho countess was not accomplished, if wo are to be¬ 
lieve her biographer 

“The countess did not excel in music; nor, if the 
truth must be told, did she excel in any accomplishment. 
Hers was an active but restless mind, which did not in¬ 
cline towards study.” 

Her knowledge of history was very poor;— 

‘ ‘ From a sense of duty the counte.ss paid every morning 
a flyiu'’' visit to the .school-room ; and from tho same no- 
tUlje she came once a week to hold a kind of general 
examination. On the laiter occasion such startling ques¬ 
tions were asked us to throw tho Italian governess, who, 


like most inhabitants of tho south, had a fiery temper, 
invariably into a nervou.s crisis. Driven to frenzy one 
day, when Lady Jersey insisted on knowing how long 
the Romans staid in America, and in what 'jmrt wet'C 
their encampments ? the governess wrote a long letter, 
iu which she complained of her ladyship's interference. 
The countess at once discontinued her examinations, say¬ 
ing, good-naturedly: ‘I thought 1 was assisting yoji.’ ” 

Her want of knowledge of America is not astonishing, 
as few of the English-noble or common—^know anything 
about this country. But probably some of them know 
“ how long the Eomans staid in America.” 

A mysterious picture :— 

“ Far away from these gorgeous pictures, hidden by 
projecting book shelves, hangs in a dark corner a little 
portrait which, although possessing the attributes of ‘ fat, 
fair, and forty,’ forms a melancholy contra.st to those 
magnificent portraits in glittering frames. It is the only 
likene.ss preserved of Lord Jersey’s mother. Every other 
trace of her who formerly inhabitated the house is care¬ 
fully obliterated, nor was her name ever pronounced by 
any of the family except in one instance.” 

We know something about the original of this picture; 
and there was sufficient reason why the name was never 
mentioned by any of the family. 

“ Like all women in a con.spicuous position. Lady 
Jer.sey was much envied by many of her own sex, who 
accused her of conceit and pride, though the former be¬ 
came with her almost a virtue. The consciousness of 
having the largest diamonds and being the handsome.st 
woman in the room deterred her from being jealous of 
others, and kept her in that happy and even temper 
which was her greatest charm.” 

Pride in Lady Jersey became a virtue; and large dia¬ 
monds and beauty deterred her from being jealous o$ 
others. She was fond of tracing her descent from the Duke 
of Buckingham, James tho Ist’s favorite, the most disso¬ 
lute and debauched man that ever lived ; but what matter, 
he was of noble birth. Here ends the Countess of Jersey, 
one of the great lights of English nobility. 


Extenuating Circumstances.— The man who shot at 
Alexander, of Bus.sia, in Paris, was found guilty, with 
extenuating circumstances; that is, we presume, he did 
not succeed in killing him. 


We, with great pleasure give place to the following 
letter:— 

Marshall, Texas, June 16, 1867. 

L. A. Godky—Dear Sir : You will, by reference to your 
old list of subscribers, discover an old familiar name. I 
was P. M. at Van Buren, Arkan.sas, many year.s ; and sent 
vou many a rousing club. We have missed your book, 
dear Godey, greatly. We fell iu with a number a few 
days ago ; it almost brought tears to our eyes. It seemed 
like a dear friend from whom we had been separated for 
years; but now the war is over, we have determined to 
renew our old acquaintance, and hope never again to be 
separated whilst wo both live, we have turned up in 
Mar.^^hall, Texas, and when properly settled, hope to 
send vou clubs as of old. Inclosed, find $.3 for which 

seud your Lady’s Book to Mrs. M. J. H-, Marshall, 

Texas. I remain very truly your old friend, ^ 


A WAG entered a grocer’s shop some years ago, which 
had for its sign “The Two Baboons,” and addressing 
himself to the proprietor, said: “1 wish to see your 
partner.” “I have no partner, sir.” “I bog your par¬ 
don sir, and hope vou will excuse the mistake.” “ Oh, 
there’s no harm done; but what made you think there 
were two of us?” Your sign,” he replied, “ ‘The Two 
Baboons.’ ” 

Expen.sive China.- Among the articles in the Paris Ex¬ 
hibition are a pair of superb vases of crimson Bohemian 
glass, at $1400 the pair; and a glass fountain, to which 
that of ’62 was comparatively small. Its weight is 24^Q00 
lbs., and its price is $16,000. 
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We published in our July number au account of the 
E.sterhazy diamonds; the following account of the Shah 
of Persia ns pearls, is from a volume, entitled “ Half Ptound 
the Old World,” just published in Loudon:— 

“^We went through the first court of the palace, and 
were ushered up a very n srrow and steep stairca.^e into a 
small room, where we I'ouud the King’s aid-de-camp 
awaiting us. Tho designs on the wall hero were very 
well drawn, and the decorations more tasteful than ordi¬ 
nary. The chairs were of pure chased gold, as was also 
a sort of dumb-waiter that stood in one corner. Of these 
chairs the Shah possesses forty ; of the dumb-waiters nine! 
Of cour.se, under the gold are wooden supports, unseen. 
Alter some tea the jewels were brought in for our inspec¬ 
tion in detail. It would be impossible to describe even a 
tithe of them, or the impression they produced in our 
eyes. Their value, putting a moderate estimate on them, 
could not, in our own judgement, and that of the four 
gentleman who saw them with us, by any possibility be 
under forty or fifty millions of pounds, that is, if they 
were to be sold singly. Of course, in the aggregate, no 
fortune would suffice to pay for them, and therefore their 
true value must be depreciated. 

“We must attempt to de.‘<cribe a few in the order they 
were shown to us. An evidently French jewel-ca.se was 
brought in first and placed on a table, round which we 
eagerly gathered, awaiting its opening. In this were 
some forty gold rings, each.with a single diamond, of 
which the largest (diamond, not ring) was some one 
and a half inch round, and the smallest a quarter of an 
inch. One was a large yellow diamond. Two diamonds 
were placed as pendants at the end of a large necklace of 
pearls, and there were two pearl necklaces, each pearl 
perfectly round and white, and about as large as a good- 
sized pea. In two little drawers were two or three more 
necklaces, the pearls this time much larger; and in the 
bottom drawer another of the largest pearls we had yet 
seen arranged—-an oblong one and a round one alter¬ 
nately—each, without the slightest exaggeration, the size 
of an unripe cherry. This casket always follows the Shah 
wherever he goes. 

“Kext came a collection of a dozen belts, each surpass¬ 
ing the’preceeding one in costliness and taste. One of 
these had the fastening buckle, about eight inches long 
and three broad, studded with perfect rubies, each about 
half an inch round, set in gold. Another, diamonds 
only; a third, a whole band set in emeralds and dia¬ 
monds, and so on. We were then shown four sabres: all 
had the fiat side of the scabbard richly enamelled in gold ; 
one was one blaze of diamonds on the hilt and scabbard ; 
another w'as studded with pearls like large peas . a third 
was set with diamonds and other stones, to repre.scni flow¬ 
ers. Two other necklaces we were shown were about 
two aud a half feet long each, and formed of large eme¬ 
ralds, each about one inch and a quarter long, alternating 
with bunches of pearls. The last tray of jewels was the 
honne louche. On this was displayed a belt of pliant 
gold work, the bnckle consisting of the celebrated ‘ De- 
richnoir,’ or ‘Sea of Light;’ a diamond perfectly fiat, ex¬ 
cept at the edges, and almost two inches long by one and 
a quarter in breadth ; it was set round with other smaller 
diamonds ; with this there were some bracelets of uncut 
rubies and emeralds, quite as large as pigeon’s eggs for 
the most part. The largest turquoise we" saw was per¬ 
fectly fiat, aud about one inch by a half. Wo saw one 
of the Imperial crowns ; the other was kept in tho inner 
treasury in the hai’em, which is only opened once a year; 
on the top of this is the famous ruby that once belonged 
to Aurungzebe, a good deal larger than a pigeon’s egg, 
and uncut. A black velvet robe, with diamond buttons 
and frogs, looked liiirnbrious, but priceless; others, with 
the collar aud sleeves conjpletely covered with largo 
pearls, were amongst some of the things we saw.” 

Faxcy Soaps. — A good hint for our fancy soap makers. 
It is well known that at the hotels on the European Con¬ 
tinent that they do not furnish you with soap. Here is a 
remedy:— 

“See, in this box, no bigger than a 8having-.soap case, 
are twenty-five cakes of soap, like medals or coins, and 
amply sufficient to last the most energetic washer an en¬ 
tire day, aud yet not valuable enough to carry a way. ■ 
Thus you iiave always a clean, fresh piece of soap—a 
luxury at the price of a necessity—one shilling the box !” 

One shilling a box—2u cents of our money. Our enter¬ 
prising perfumers could get this thing up very nicely, at 
a cen^ a cake for the soap and the box to put it in. 


- 

The Germans have a queer way of doing things. Here 
is one:— 

A Bitter Legacy. —A poor citizen in Berlin was re¬ 
cently left some $o0,000. Being very old aud feeble, he 
was puzzled as to whom he should leave his money. 
Thinking none of his friends worthy of it, he at last de¬ 
termined to leave it to a bitter enemy, who had a large 
family and no money except his daily earnings. He 
made his will to that effect; he made it a condition, how¬ 
ever, that the heir should always wear thin white linen 
clothes, and no extra nnder clothing. Should that con¬ 
dition be violated even once the money goes to the 
executors. 

Here is another from a German paper:— 

“ My husband is no more. He did not wi.^h to live 
longer, aud if he had, it would have made no difiereuce, 
for gout entered his stomach aud was soon followed by 
death. I shall marry the doctor who so kindly attended 
my late husband ; I learned then to trust him. Soft rest 
the ashes of the departed one, whose wholesale liquor 
bnsine.ss I .shall continue at the old stand. Maria W. 
SCHLK.M.'VI. ” 

And still another:— 

“My noble husband, Profe.ssor Seil, is dead ; the most 
powerful medioincs would not keep him with me. Two 
sorrowing children would weep over hi.‘! grave, but alas ! 
our marriage was not thus blest. As he is dead, and it 
cannot be helped now, I do not wish to think of it, aud do 
not wish to bo reminded of my loss by having people 
condole with me. His death has placed me in the mourn¬ 
ful state of widowhood, aud I see no way to get out of it.” 

A WRITER in one of our weekly papers says that “wo¬ 
men grumble much more than men,” and enters upon a 
long cour.«e of philosophical rea.soniug to explain why. 
May it not be because they have men to grumble while 
man have only women? Some one once explained the 
curious fact that women are fond of kissing each other— 
whicn men never do—by saying that men can do better 
than kiss each others while women can't. 

First-Class in Chcrch.— The folly of arbitrary distinc¬ 
tions of birth and rank finds an odd illustration in tho 
following recent letter to the London Times. The writer 
signs himself simply “A Younger Sou— 

“Au incident which occurred to me not many years 
ago may throw some light on tho principles which guide 
the Chapel Koyal officials in their distribution of seats. 

“On entering the chapel doors one Sunday morning I 
was .stopped by the verger, who said there was no place 
for me. 

“I had never attended service in it in my life, for I was 
of a new creation ; but I knew that sons of peers had cer¬ 
tainly privileges of entry; so with a little pardonable 
pride of manner I said, ‘ I am tho son of a peer.’ ‘The 
eldest son V asked the verger, ju.<5t as if he were a young 
lady in her second season. ‘Ko,’ said I, ruefully, ‘a 
younger son only.’ ‘Then you cannot have a seat-‘until 
the second lesson,’ replied the discriminating verger. 

“It is out of my power to say whether the offer of a 
two-shilling piece would have rai.sed me in thee.'^timation 
of the simple-minded verger to the level of au eldest soa, 
for I did not try him, but walked away, moralizing as I 
went on the advantages aud disadvantages attending tho 
position in this world of an elder aud a younger sou.” 

Possibly it was thought that the chances of an eldest 
son going to the place where winter clothes are superflu¬ 
ous, are so much greater that he needs special “ means of 
grace” to set against them. 


Mr. B. entering a jeweller’s shop in the Strand, a.sked 
to look at some rings; aud being’ .‘<howu some very mas¬ 
sive, thick ones by the shopman, who said they were 
chased, observed : “ You must mistake, sir ; these are loo 
vulgar to be chaste." 

If Mr. B. had taken one of the rings without paying for 
it he would have been “ cha.sed.” 

Mrs, L. n. G. will please accept our thanks for ovauge 
syrup and other receipts. 
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JUVENILE DEPARTAIENT. 


A Fireplace may also be cut out the shape of the an¬ 
nexed diagram, the inside portions with a penknife; to 


CARD-BOAKD TOYS. 

Card-board will ho found extremely convenient in 
making almost anything in toy furniture and decoration : 
hut in addition to this, a small ciitting-board, made of 
rather hard wood, should he provided, a sharp-pointed 
penknife, and flat ruler. Compasses, hox of colors, and 
a black lead-pencil, will he required for the more linished 
works. Some gum dissolved in warm water is also ne¬ 
cessary, or a hottle of adhesive mucilage may be pro¬ 
cured, together with a brush, which is extremely clean 
and convenient for fixing the various parts together. 
Where any wood-work is used, a little glue dissolved in 
hot water will be found to he the best. 

TO FURNISH A doll’s HOUSE WITH CARD-BOARD TOYS. 

Fig. 1. 



Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 



in between the hack rails with your knife; bend down¬ 
wards the sides and legs, and turn the hack upwards to 
form the chair, Fig. 1. 



form the dotted sides double over from the dotted lines, 
and from the top dotted lines downwards. 

Observe that the dotted lines must he cut half through 
the card-hoard, so that you can bond them "in their propi^r 
place. Great care must he taken, if you want your 
house to look uniform, to keep all your toys in propoi'- 
tion. 

It is pretty generally conceded, wo believe, that a Yan¬ 
kee can do anything. We came acro.ss the following, 
being the end of an account of the shipwreck of a vessel 
on a sand bar several hundreds of miles from Honolulu:— 

“But the subject of the supply of water for drinking 
purposes was the one which most engaged their thoughts. 
Should help fail to come, before many days their already 
scanty slock would, even with the strictest economy, be 
entirely exhausted, and then, like the case of Coleridge’s 
‘Ancient Mariner,’ there would bo 

‘Water, water, everywhere, 

And not a drop to drink.’ 

“But Yankee intelligence and energy here came into 
play. The second day after the captain left, they set to 
work to make an apparatus to distil fresh water out of 
salt. To do this they had a deck pot, two gun-harreTS, 
and a short piece of lead pipe. Fitting a wooden cover 
to the deck pot, the bent end of a gun-barrel was inserted 
in the top, and, joined to the other gun-barrel, was led 
through a cask of cold water, as a condenser, and the 
lead pipe, connected with the last gun-barrel, carried the 
precious drops of now fresh water to a bucket. The still 
was a perfect success, and on one day they got, by mea¬ 
surement in a two and a half gallon bucket, no less than 
thirty-eight gallons of perfectly sweet fresh water. Here 
was a perennial spring. What a relief it must have been 
to those men, especially the more ignorant and incredu¬ 
lous of them, as the first few drops of the pearly fluid trick¬ 
led into the bucket, to hear the officers pronounce it to bo 
fresh water! Tho cooper, Mr Vincent, and a young Yan¬ 
kee seaman named J. M. Bayley, were the artisans who 
planned and executed the still. Bayley was in Farragut’s 
tiag-.ship, the Hartford, during the late war, and there, 
during the blockade at Mobile, saw the same process of 
distilling fresh water from salt, on one of the sand 
islands, used by the fleet, and this mode he successfully 
assisted in repeating at French Frigate Shoals. 

“Thus, by perseverance and skill—tho only tools they 
had was a saw, a hammer, and a chisel—they had made 
themselves safe from any fear of perishing from thirst, so 
long us the firewood la.sted, and that was ample for 
months to come, there being yet two lower-masts of tho 
South Seaman high up on the sand bank. And so, with 
minds comparatively at ease, they waited patiently for 
the wished-for cry of ‘ Sail ho I’ for which they were con¬ 
stantly on the watch.” 

They were finally rescued by a steamer from Honolulu. 

“Come, wife,” said Will, “ I pray you devote 
Just half a minute to mend this coat. 

Which a nail has chanced to rend.” 

“’Tis ton o’clock,” said his drowsy mate: 

“I know,” said Will, “ it is rather late, 

But it’s never too late to mend.” 

A NEWSPAPER was Started not long ago, the first number 
of which contained a letter from a correspondent, who 
signed himself “ A Constant Reader.” We frequently re¬ 
ceive communications signed “ An Old Subscriber,” whose 
J name cannot be found ou our books. 
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SUBURBAN RESIDENCE. 


Designed expressly for Oodeifs Lady's Book, by Isaac II. Hobb 3 , ArchUect, Philadelphia. 



Tfte above design is in tbo Italian style, with a commo¬ 
dious and well-arranged interior. Tho roofs are of tin, 
and the superstructure of stone. It contains a porch, bay 
windows, and lookout or cupola, and will make a liouse 
suitable for a large family. The building will cost, at 
present prices of material, .$25,000. Any modifications 
necessary to suit the means of persons wishing to build, 
can lie readily made by tho architect. 

Porches ai’e the most expensive kind of ornament, but 
even they will be very extensive, if they materially alter 
the price of a good house. Fir.st class porches cost last 
summer about ten dollars for each running foot, measured 
along the frieze. 

Bay windows cost about the same over the plain walls 
and its windows. It is not the external appearance, but 
the inside accommodations which increases the expense, 
l^umbing and heating are con.siderablo items of expense. 
Marble and stucco work, the finishing \yith hard wood, 
stairways, &c., are very expensive. 


We cannot do better than publish the following letter— 
it explains itself. We will add that the price of the Bind¬ 
er is 50 cents, and it is of great value. 

Nm York, July IS, 1SG7. 

Mu. Godkv — Dear Sir: Allow me to introduce to your 
notice a new invention, of which I think you will at once 
see the utility. 

Having long had your valuable book in myfamily, and 
being anxious to preserve the same, I have invented the 
accompanying Binder. It permits of each number being 
added as soon as received (or as soon as read), and pre¬ 
serves the numbers for a permanent binding at the end of 
the year, and is a very desirable binding for those who 
cannot afford a better, and I think if introduced to your 
readers, would prove very profitable. 

Yours, very truly, Rufcs Conaxt, Jk., 

39 Nassau St. 




SECOND STORY. 

FifSt Story .—1 front porch : 2 vestibule, 12 by 12 feet; 

3 hall; 4 drawing-room, 2,3 feet 3 inches by 29 feet: 5 
library, 15 by 15 feet; 6, dining-room, 26 feet 6 inches by 
16 feet; 7 sitting-room, 15 feet 9 inches by 22 feet; 8 mn- 
sic-room, 18 feet 9 inches by 12 feet; 9 rear porch ; 10 area. 

Second Story .—11 veranda; 12 boudoir, 15 by 15 feet; 

IS chamber. 23 feet 3 inches by 24 feet; 14dressing-room, 

12 by 12 feet; 15 hall ; 16 chamber, 26 feet 6 inches by 16 
feet; 17 chamber, 15 feet 9 iuche.s by 17 feet ;]S chamber, 

18 feet 9 inches by 17 feet19 bath-room, 7 by 7 feet. 

Uaac II. Hobbs, Architect. 

436 W(iImtt Street, Philadelphia. . 


Literary Rat.—A short time since a gentleman, who 
was reque.sted to value the books of a deceased clergy¬ 
man, found to his surprise that many of the most valu¬ 
able works were imperfect, having leaves torn out. 
Upon asking a .servant w’ho had lived with the 
divine some years if he knew anything of the cir¬ 
cumstance, he replied, after some hesitation:— 
“Why, to be sure, sir, I did now and then tear 
a leaf out, but I never w’eut twice to the .same 
book, so it couldn’t be of much couser 4 ^uenGe. ” 

This reminds us of the story of a gentleman who 
was staying in the country; every morning be 
heard a dog yelping. Upon inquiry of one of the 
hands, the answer he got was, that he had been 
ordered to cut olF the dog’s tail; so ho chopped 
off a little bit every day, that it might not hurt him 
much as taking off the whole of tho tail at one time. 
Query. Could Mr. Bergh, of New York, President of the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, fiml fau.j 
with this man, whose ideas were so humane? 


Now that “tilting hoops*’ are going out of fa.shion, let 
one tiling be said in their favor—the wearers of them were 
never liable to arrest for “having no visible mcrans of 
support.’’ 
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^■INTER AND EARLY SPRING FLOWERS. 

Fashions ave crnstantly changing, and what may havo 
been called beautiful a year ago, is now cast aside as old 
and unbecoming. Not so, however, with flowers; they 
will always maintain their hold upon our affections, and 
some of the most pleasing, as well as sad, memories of 
the past are recalled by the sight or smell of some old or 
favorite flower. Over two centuries have passed since 
the great tulip mania in Holland, when fabulous prices 
we-re paid for a single bulb. Many of the varieties of 
that day are still under cultivation, and still admired. 
We .shall, therefore, offer no further apology for introduc¬ 
ing the following from a former number, but now again 
in season. 

We would remind all who take an interest in flowers, 
and who does not? that autumn is the proper season for 
planting all the hardy bulbous-rooted plants, for early 
flowering, such as the fragrant IIyacinth, Jonquil, and 
Narcissus; the showy Tulip, Crown Imperial. Paeonia, 
and Lily ; and those harbingers of early spring, the 
Snowdrop and Crocus ; all of which will flower better 
when planted in the autumn, and require but a slight 
covering of straw, manure, tan, or leaves, to endure the 
most severe winter. Mr. Drker, the Flori.^^t, has just 
issued his Illustrated Catalogue of Bulbous Boots, con¬ 
taining full lists of the varieties, colors, and prices, also 
directions for their cultivation, preparation of soil, and 
management. 

The directions for forcing bulbs into flower (during the 
winter) in pots and glasses, will be found particularly 
interesting to the ladies. This catalogue will be mailed 
to all who inclose a ten cent note or stamp to his address. 

The following choice assortment will be mailed (postage 
prepaid), for a remittance of $10; or one-half of the as¬ 
sortment for $5. 

6 choice named Hyacinths, for forcing, assorted colors. 

12 single and double Hyacinths for the garden, or pot.s. 

6 “ Tulips, as.sorted colors. 


6 double “ “ 

“ 

12 early “ “ 

“ for forcing. 

6 Parrot “ “ 

it 

50 Crocus “ 

a 

12 Iris 



6 Polyganthus Narcis.sus. 

12 single and double Narcissus. 

12 “ “ Snowdrops. 

6 Ranunculus, assorted colors. 

6 Anemones “ “ 

6 Saffron Crocus “ “ 

6 Lily of the Valley. 

2 .Tapan Lilies. 

2 Fritillaria. 

Dreer’s Premiu-m Pansy Seed producing flowers two 
inches in diameter; to insure flne blooms this should be 
sown in the fall. Price 50 cents per packet. 

, Address IIENRr A. DREER, 

Seedsman and Florist^ Philadel 2 Jhia, Pa. 

When Canning was challenged to find a rhyme for 
Julianna, he immediately wrote;— 

“Walking in the shady grove 
With my Julianna, 

For lozenges I gave iny love 
Ip-e-cac-u-an-ha.’’ 

QufTE Another Pair of Shoes. —Head of boot establish¬ 
ment: “ Bought’em here two dap ago, and gone like 
that, ma'am! I can't explain it unless—unless you 
walked in them."—(Lady assents.) “Ah! Ycu see we 
only make for carriage people!” 

A man called on his tailor and made a complaint that 
the first time he attempted to .sit down he rent his 
nether garments. Of course you did, replied the tailor; 
those are stand up trousers, and not intended for sitting 
down. 


A new view of the Empress Eugenie. A writer in Har¬ 
per's Magazine says:— 

“Many who then for the fir.st time saw the ermpress 
must have been sadly disenchanted. Instead of the re¬ 
fined and stately lady which the portraits of her havo 
given us to believe, here was an awkward little woman 
with a thick and unrefined lower face, an unclear com¬ 
plexion, and an expression far from pleasant, certainly 
as little like the Saint Eug6uie of the popular imagination 
as possible.” 

Can this bo so ? The empress “ an awkward little wo¬ 
man, with a thick and unrefined lower face.*’ This is 
very different from the portraits \ye see of her; but por¬ 
traits of royalty are seldom to be depended upon. Ho 
also says:*— 

“The emperor’s face is a physiognomical study. It is 
a face one would like to dart an eye upon at an unex¬ 
pected moment, for his society-face is evidently a mask. ’ 

Another correspondent says:— 

“ His corpulency is now becoming at onceunwieldly and 
unwholesome-looking. He has entirely abandoned his 
favorite exercise ou "horseback, except when compelled 
to mount for review, and then shows symptoms of great 
fatigue.'* 

The writer in Harper also says—and by the way this 
is one of the best articles on the great exhibition, and 
Paris in general, that we have seen:— 

“ By the way, may I ask, as I leave this point, whether 
the Americans deserve the reputation they seem to be ob¬ 
taining in England and France for surpa.ssing all nations 
in their passion for fine and costly raiment? Passing 
one morning through one of the avenues I beheld this 
inscription ou a fine display of goods: ' Qualite. extra- 
sublime, fahriqxUe specialrnent pour VAme.rique.' I 
paused and asked the exhibitor whether he thought that 
America required ‘extra-sublime' goods generally. Ho 
replied: ‘Ido. We can hardly procure goods splendid 
enough for the American market and expense seems to 
them no consideration at all. The aristocracy of England 
and France in all their glory are not, I should imagine, 
arrayed like the American ladies.’ Another exhibitor, 
who stood near, pointed out to mo some silks made for 
the American market, and then a splendid one which his 
house had just designed and manufactured for Queen 
Victoria, on the approaching occasion of her laying off 
mourning, and certainly the silks for America were finer 
and costlier than that which Her Majesty bad ordered, 
and requested should bo shown at the exhibition.” 

PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 

Mrs. Hale is not the Fashion Editress. Address “ Fash¬ 
ion Editress, care L. A. Godey, Philadelphia.” 

No order attended to unless the cash accompanies it. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send a 
post-office stamp ; and for all articles that are to he sent 
by mail, stamps must bo sent to pay return postage. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be made 
out of post-marks. 

Any person making inquiries to be answered in any 
particular number must send their reque.^t at lea.’st six 
weeks previous to the date of publication of that number 

Miss A. F.—Sent rubber gloves July 17th. 

Miss L. F .—Sen*^ rubber gloves 17th. 

L. L. D.—Sent hair glo.ss by Adams's express Ifith. 

Mrs. M. L. C —Sent crimpers 19th. 

Mrs. M. B.—Sent carmine I9th. 

Mrs. A. V. Du B.—Sent articles by expre.ss 23dl 

Mrs. N. G.—Sent pattern 26th. 

Dr. R. McS.—Sent ribbon 26th. 

M. L.—Sent pattern 26th. 

Mrs. S. M. L.—Sent articles by expre.ss 27th. 

L. W. H.—Sent articles 27th. 

Miss M. L. U.—Sent articles by express 27th. 

Mrs. W. W. F.—Sent hats by express 27th. 
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Miss A. M.—Sent diamond rinj; by Kinsley’s express 
30th. 

Miss A. W.—Sent articles 30th. 

Mrs. W. H. McB.—Sent hair ear-rings August 1st. 

Mrs, E. C, S.—Sent patterns for infant’s wardrobe 1st. 

Mrs. J. A. C.—Sent worsted by Kinsley’s express Ist. 

Mrs. A. R.—Sent pattern child’s dress 3d. 

•Mrs. G. P. H.—Sent pattern and book 5th. 

A. M. D.—Sent envelopes 6th. 

Mrs. R. H.—Sent dress, &c, by Howard’s express Sth. 

Mrs, N. II. W.—Sent infant’s wardrobe by Adams’s ex¬ 
press Sth. 

F. A. H.—Sent article by Adams’s express Sth. 

Mrs. W. M. T.—Sent shoes by Kinsley’s express Sth. 

Mrs. M. P. G.—Sent stamped yokes and needles 9th. 

K. L.—Sent India rnbber gauntlets 9th. 

Miss A, 31. B.—Sent India rubber gloves 9th. 

Mrs. L. B.—Sent envelopes and paper 9th. 

Miss M. S. M.—Sent flannel, &c. by Adams’s ex. lOth. 

Mrs. B. F. P.—Sent hair pin 13th. 

Mrs. D. W. M.—Sent lead comb 1.3th. 

Mrs. M. A. G.—Sent lead comb 13th. 

J. B, L.—Sent shells by Kinsley’s express 13th. 

Mrs. K. C. T.—Sent bugle seeds 13th. 

Brunette,—Girls of your age have no right to know that 
there is such a thing as flirting. The advertisement you 
refer to speaks for itself. As we are not troubled with 
the defects that it is intended to cure, we have not tried 
it. The other questions are silly. 

«!• 0. P.—Never heard of the book; but why did you 
not apply direct to the publisher, whoso name you men¬ 
tion ; certainly he could give you the information. Why 
apply to us? 

R. J. J.—Our fashion editor can furnish hair crimpers 
at $1 per box, one dozen in a box. 

Ella.—Yes; we know one lady who said she had read 
Si. Elmo. 

M. G. A.—Messrs. Lippincott & Co. are publishing a 
veiy fine edition of Bulwer’s works. 

Mary R.—When such a situation is vacant, there are at 
least one hundred applicants for it, each backed up 
strongly by their friends. What chance has a stranger 
from the country ? 

Miss E. R.—We have sent for an English copy of 
“ Banting,” and if the rules for the reduction of flesh are 
not too long, we will publish them. 

H. II.—Ankle straps are not worn. 

B. E. B.—Wo do not think any book would enable yon 
to be a wood engraver. If you have any talent for it, a 
tuition of a few months would be of great assi.stance to 
you. If you wish it, we will get the terms for you. 

Mr.s. B. E. R.—We cannot give you a list of photo¬ 
graphers, but we can recommend one to you— Gutekunst, 
Arch St. above Seventh. 

Ella.—We do not answer such ridiculous questions. 

Mrs. J. E. C.—In signing a letter use your own initials. 
2. Either is correct. 3. No. she was not right. If she 
had been writing to a stranger it would bo proper to sign 
her name and (Mrs.) in parenthesis prefixed. 

E. B.—Bou’t know anything about the September gale 
in Rhode Island. For the book you want address J. B. 
Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 

S. W.—1. She can do nothing ; every thing depends on 
the gentlemen whether he will renew his suit or not. 
2. She can’t prevent the declaration, yet she may still 
i-etain the gentleman’s friendship. 3. The Book of Bays, 
published by J. B. Lippincott, Philadelphia, gives the 
origin, but it is too long to give here. 


Jfasjiiflus. 


ITOTIOE TO LADY SUBSOEIBEES. 

Having had frequent application.s for the purcha.?e of 
jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a distance, the 
Editress of the Fashion Department will hereafter execute 
commissions for any who may desire it, with the charge 
of a small percentage for the time and research required. 
Spring and autumn bonnets, materials for dresses, jewel¬ 
ry, envelopes, hair-work, worsteds, children's wardrobes, 
mantillas, and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to 
economy as well as taste; and boxes or packages forwarded 
by express to any part of the country. For the last, dis¬ 
tinct directions must be given. 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed experh- 
diture, to be addressed to the care of L. .4. Godey, Esq. 

No order will be attended to unless the nmney is first 
received. Neither the Editor nor Publisher xoill be account¬ 
able for losses that may occur in remitting. 

The Publisher of the Lady’s Book has no interest in 
this department, and knows nothing of the transactions; 
and whether the person sending the order is oris not a 
subscriber to the Lady’s Book, the Fashion Editor does 
not know. 

Instructions to bo as minute as possible, accompanied 
by a note of the height, complexion, and general style of 
the person, on which much depends in choice. Bross 
goods from Evans & Co., or Curwen Stoddart & Brother; 
dry goods of any kind from Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co., 
New York; lingerie and lace from G. W. Vogel’s, 1010 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; bonnets from the mo.st 
celebrated establishments; jewelry from Wriggens & 
Warden, or Caldwell’s, Philadelphia. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail here 
govern the purchase ; therefore, no articles will be taken 
back. When the goods are sent, the transaction must be 
considered final. 

DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE FOE 
OCTOBER. 

Fig. 1.—Walking suit of dark blue poplin, finished on 
the edge of the skirt by a plaited ruffle, caught down l*y 
a baud of black velvet. The upper skirt is trimmed with 
rows of narrow black velvet, which just meet the revers. 
The.se revers are richly ornamented, and faced with black 
velvet. The corsage is decorated with velvet, and is cut 
with a fancy basquine trimmed to suit the skirt. Hat of 
gray velvet ornamented with a band of blue velvet and 
bright flowers. If it is desirable to decrease the expense 
of the dress, the revers may be lined with silk, instead of 
velvet, and the effect be very good. 

Fig. 2.—Home dress of black silk richly 
en tahlier, and cut with a long train. In front, the skirt 
is closely gored, and is carried up to form a corselet; at 
the back it is laid in a heavy box plait. The corsage is 
of .scarlet poplin, dotted over with large jet beads. Fancy- 
muslin cap, trimmed with loops of scarlet velvet, and 
streamers caught over the breast by a bow of white 
lace. 

Fig. 3.—Evening dress of arsenic green silk, trimmed 
on the edge with three puffings of white ulk. The over¬ 
skirt is of white crepe, dotted with green, and trimmed 
with quillings of green silk, and a flounce of white lace. 
The corsage is made with a deep basque, trimmed with a 
flounce of lace headed by a lace quilling. The sleeve is 
merely a puff of white silk, veiled by the lace btrthe. 
The hair is simply rolled off the face in front, and caught 
at the back in a puffed chignon, clasped by a fancy gilt 
comb. 

Fig. 4.—Walking costume of white poplin, trimmed 
with bias bauds of mauve velvet, and large velvet but¬ 
tons. The hat is of white felt, trimmed with mauve vel¬ 
vet, and the boots are of mauve kid. This suit is a very 
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good model, and can be effectively made up of any kind 
of winter goods. 

Fig. 5.—Dinner dress of brown silk, trimmed with vel¬ 
vet to match, and wide Cluny lace. The corsage is low 
and worn with a high chemisette, formed of rows of 
Cluny, and puffs of thin muslin. The sleeves are a de¬ 
cided novelty, being of very great length, and caught 
together at the back of the waist. The hair is waved in 
front and dressed at the back in a puffed chignon sur¬ 
rounded by a plait. The coiffure consists of scarlet vel¬ 
vet, ornamented by pearl drops. 

Fig. 6.—Walking dress of purple reps, trimmed with 
bands of black velvet, studded with jet beads. The edge 
of the dress is cut in very sharp points, and displays a 
petticoat, likewise of reps, but of a lighter shade. The 
sack is cut slightly to the figure at the back, and finished 
with deep points to suit the skirt. Bonnot of bright green 
velvet, trimmed with bands of the same. 

OUR FALL STYLES FOR CHILDREN. 

(See engraving^ pcige 294.) 

Pfg^ 1 .—Dress for a little girl of gray cash mere with a 
peplum of scarlet cashmere. The revers on the body of 
the sleeves are also of scarlet cashmere. 

Fig. 2.—Dress for a little boy. This costume would 
answer for a little girl, also, and is a very good style for 
pique, poplin, merino, or alpaca. The trimming can be 
of velvet or braid, to suit the goods it trims. 

Fig. .3.—Boy's dress of Bismarck poplin, trimmed with 
straps of bronzed leather, arranged in a pattern on the 
skirt and body. 

Fig. 4.—Suit of blue silk, trimmed as the plate indi- 
cate.s, with narrow bands of blue velvet. Tho suit may 
be made with a low short-sleeved waist, or tho sack can 
bo worn alone with the skirt. This suit, when made of 
silk, is suitable for a little girl; but when of alpaca, pop¬ 
lin, or merino, will answer very 'well for a little boy. 

5 .—Little girl’s dres.s of wdiite cashmere, trimmed 
with rose-colored silk cut in diamonds, and arranged as 
a bordering for the skirt. Tho points finishing tho waist 
are also of rose-colored silk. 

Fig. 6.—Dress suitable for a little girl or boy. Our 
model is of abrlghtblue merino, trimmed with black and 
white braid, arranged to simulate two skirts. Itis tightly 
gored, but tho body and skirt are separate. 

Fig. 7 .—Dress for a little girl. The dress is tightly 
gored, and two skirts are simulated. Tho upper part is 
of green poplin, and the lower part of gray. Tho corsage 
is of green, and the low basquine of gray, bound with 
black velvet, and trimmed with jet buttons. 

Fig. 8.—Costume for a little girl. Thi.s little dress is 
of rose-colored merino, trimmed with vory narrow black 
velvet, and rosettes formed of rose-colored silks. 

Fig. 9.—Dress of brown poplin, trimmed with velvet 
of a darker shade, cut out in a pattern and trimmed in 
foatoous on each breadth. This model would answer for 
a walking dress for a little girl or boy. 

CHITCHAT UPON FASHIONS FOR OCTOBER. 

It is difficult to state that any one thing is the decided 
foshion, for never have the ladies enjoyed more advan¬ 
tages respecting dress than at the present date. We see 
close and flowing sleeves, short and long skirts, tight-fit¬ 
ting, case-like dresses, others with plaits at the back, 
loose sacks, tight-fitting casaques, short waists with 
belts—waists fitting corset-like over the hips, hoops 
clinging to the figure, and the positive extreme bustles! 
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In all these instances tho opposites are strictly d la mode. 
With regard to ti'imming, fancy may indulge herself to 
tho fullest extent; the modiste is allowed any extrava¬ 
gance which her inspiration may dictate. 

As the empress is decidedly in favor of short dresses 
for promenade aud travelling purposes, we willingly fol¬ 
low her example, and invite attention to a few of the 
latest styles. Many are cut in the Princesse form, wfith a 
corselet, which is sometimes pointed as a Spanish waist, 
or assumes a square neck back and front with shoulder- 
straps. The latter style is known as lapaysanne. These 
corselets are worn over waists and sleeves of a contrasting 
color, generally the same as theunderskirt, which is now 
very frequently simulated. A simple style of trimming 
consists of a bias band of silk studded with large beads, 
and finished on each edge with black lace. This is run 
up each seam and round the edge of the skirt, which is 
usually cut in some fanciful style. For instance, w'e^somo- 
times see every other gore a sharp deep point, while tho 
others have tho points cut off half way up, and are per¬ 
fectly square. The edge is often finished with a fringe 
which though objectionable in a long dress, from its 
tendency to collect dust and small objects when walking, 
is on a short dress a very desirable trimming. Plaits 
also form a very recherclii decoration ; they are composed 
of bias bands of silk or velvet, lined with paper muslin, 
and braided to stand up in points. 

A very good style of short dress is open for the space of 
three inches at every gore, and laced together with silk 
cords tied at the end of each gore with bows finished with 
tassels. The edge of tho skirt is trimmed with a band of 
a contrasting color laid underneath; the spaces between, 
the gores are also lined with the same, and thus an under¬ 
skirt is simulated at a great saving of expense. 

Wo give a description of a short and very attractive 
costume lately made up for a Parisian lady of rank. 
Dress of steel gray armure, cut round the edge in long 
petal-like scallops, piped with black satin. Above the 
scallops was a band of satin cut bias, and studded with 
large jet buttons, and finished on the edge with a jet 
fringe. HhopaleUt fitted tho figure closely, and the long 
hanging sleeves were lined with black satin. The petal- 
shaped scallops on tho paletot were piped with black 
satin, and trimmed with a network of jet. A long wide 
sash of black satin with fringed ends fell over tho skirt at 
tho back. 

The elegant flowing robes, or, as they are called, rohei 
d queue are certainly the most graceful aud suitable cos¬ 
tumes for evening or full reception They seem to 

increase in length, tho trains sometimes measuring five 
feet. In front they are perfectly plain ; at the back they 
are frequently laid in plaits, to admit of a bustle or dress 
supporter, which we understand is to be again resumed. 

In many cases, where the dress is not gored tightly, it 
is caught to fit the figure by I’ows of French gathers, which 
have a very pretty effect, particularly on a thin dress. A 
good style of belt for a silk dress is formed of a series of 
leaves overlapping each other. These may be formed of 
velvet or of silk, embroidered with beads. 

A very pretty costume is composed of two skirts of gray 
silk; the lower, which is of a dark shade, is cut en traine. 
The upper one is several shades lighter, and is opened up 
to the waist on each side, and laid over in deep box plaits, 
which form a very graceful drapery. The trimming is a 
very wide plait of velvet running through a wide ribbon 
laid in points round tho skirt. 

A very novel tmlette is of pearl gray silk, bordered on 
the edge of the skirt by a deep band of Magenta, pointed 
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on the upper edge, and trimmed round with black lace. 
The corsage is square, both back and front, and finished 
with a Magenta baud edged on each side with black lace. 
The sleeves are almost tight, and trimmed with a band of 
Magenta worked with jet. The novelty of the dress con¬ 
sists in a long apron-like piece of Magenta silk cut leaf¬ 
shaped, and falling ovor the front of the skirt. This ex¬ 
tends round the back, in the form of a very short-pointed 
basque. The whole is attached to a belt richly embroid¬ 
ered with jet. The edge of the apron is notched out and 
trimmed with black lace. 

Many of the new morning dresses are made as a par- 
dessus or coat. They are cut slightly into the figure, and 
can be belted in or hang loo.se, at pleasure. Some are 
closed in front, and are cut to resemble a peplum or 
short overskirt, the edge being fancifully notched out. 
Others, again, are closed down the front, almost like a 
walking coat. 

A new style of peplum is cut in one piece with the 
body and the ends at the sides looped together. One of 
the newest sleeves is very long and hanging ; it is slashed 
up on the outside, and the ends are tied together. 

In the way of wraps we find short sacks of various 
shapes, some short in front and at the sides, while the 
back is long and plaited. The neck is finished with a 
very deep square collar, almost amounting to a capo. 
Then we have tight-fitting paletdts or casaques, tied at 
the back by a broad silk or satin sash, with fringed ends. 
These styles are generally adopted for full suits. Among 
the leading novelties in cloth and velvet we find a gar¬ 
ment resembling a sack at the back, while the front falls 
scarf-like in long square ends. The trimmings are rich 
crochet passementerie and jet appendages. 

Circular mantles are again in fashion; some are trim¬ 
med with tiny silk or satin points folded in the centre, 
and ornamented with beads and rich dull fringe. Plaits 
of velvet, silk, and satin, are also used on wraps. 

A very modish affiiir is of brown cloth, in shape like a 
shawl worn square—that is, straight at the back and fall¬ 
ing in points at the sides. In the centre it is laid in a 
very wide box plait, and trimmed with bands of brown 
silk, and a rich brown fringe. Our last model is a circu¬ 
lar with a pointed collar iu front, which goes ovor the 
shoulders and falls down the back in a long square piece. 
This is drawn down the centre by means of ornamented 
silk bands, to form a hood-like ornament, with fish-tail 
ends. 

We give at the request of a subscriber a few ideas on 
mourning. The most desirable dress materials are bom¬ 
bazine, polynese, tamise. Canton cloth, poplin alpaca, 
oashmere, rep.s, de laine, alpaca, and a material with a 
cr 'pe finish. It is customary at first in deep mourning to 
wear collars and sleeves of black cripe, but where they 
prove very unbecoming, white tarlatane may be substi¬ 
tuted. The inside of a widow’s bonnet should be fin¬ 
ished with narrow fallings of tarlatane, known as the 
widow’s cap. A veil is always worn by a widow. At 
first it is double cripe, and quite long; it is afteiwards 
cliauged to one of single cr -pe, then shortened, and finally 
discarded. Second mourning, or mourning for distant 
relations, generally consists of black silk trimmed with 
cripe and jet. Steel color then comes in to lighten up the 
sombre black ; the next gradation is pearl color, then pur¬ 
ple, after which bright colors may be resumed. The limit 
of mourning varies from six months to four or five years. 

We will now give a few details on court mourning. 
Deep mourning is of cashmere alpaca, and crepe cripe, 
and is worn for about eight days. The dresses are not 


quite high in the neck, but are heart-.shaped in front, and 
worn with a JIarie Antoinette fichu of crijje liase fastened 
with a black bow. 

A dross lately made up for one of the empress’s maids 
of honor may serve as an excellent model for a walking 
suit. The material is black Sultane ; the short petticoat 
is bordered with a cr'pe plaiting, headed by three nar¬ 
row bias bands of crepe piped with the narrowest of 
satin rouleaux. The upper skirt is cut on the edge in 
small scallops, trimmed with bias crepe, and puffed with 
satiu. This skirt opens at the side breadths, and the pet¬ 
ticoat would by this means be visible, were it not for a 
wide square sash end which replaces the half breadth 
taken out the skirt. This sash is trimmed with satin and 
evipe, and finished at the end by a crimped silk fringe. 
A short loose sack trimmed to match the skirt, completes 
the costume. 

Among the fall novelties, we find deep cuffs of black 
silk or satin embroidered in jet, and frequently orna¬ 
mented with applications of colored velvet or silk. 

A very nice trimming has just been brought out suit¬ 
able for the edge of petticoats, drawers, and children’s 
clothing. It resembles a tape trimming sewed to a baud 
of muslin, finished with rows of machine stitching and 
serpentine braid. 

For hats we visit the Terry establishment No. 19 Union 
Square, N. Y. Here we see the most piquard little affairs 
of every hue. The trouble is which to "admire most, 
which to select—all are so elegant, and form such harmo¬ 
nious contrasts. Here we see a velvet hat of a rich purple 
shade that rivals the glowing bloom of the dark shaded 
pansy. It is of the Florentine form, trimmed with a bor¬ 
der of curly ostrich feathers. A rich warm brown, one of 
the most fashionable colors, next attracts us; it is trim¬ 
med with various shades of the same color, and a charm¬ 
ing aigrette of feathers at the side. No two are alike, 
but iu all cases the result is equally satisfactory. 

We have two novelties in muffs—one is of the skin of 
the golden pheasant, with the head of the bird stuffed. It 
is made upon spotted minever lined with w’hite satin, and 
trimmed with white cord and tassels. The other is of a 
beautifully marked pheasant on seal skin, with dark 
brown satiu lining, and browu cords and tassels. We 
have the usual variety of costly fur muffs; also a great 
variety in grebe, satin, velvet, and plush. 

The new veils are exceedingly pretty ; they are mostly 
of figured black net, either plain or worked with bead-;, 
and trimmed round with a thread lace edge. Some gra¬ 
dually slope down in one long point, reaching the waist. 
Others are short, and just fall below the chin iu a row of 
points, finished with tassels; others, again, have but 
three points, and are very small and narrow. Another 
model is round, and has a long streamer on each side, 
which ties beneath the waterfall, or under the chin. 

Evening dresses are now frequently made to fit tightly 
over the hips, and are then trimmed with a fringe of flow¬ 
ers. A floral herthe is also worn, and the effect is exceed¬ 
ingly light and pretty. A very beautiful bridal dress is 
of white satiu, made to cover the hips, and trimmed with 
a fringe of lilies of the valley, interspersed with graceful 
silky grasses and broad aquatic leaves. The corsage can 
be high or low, as taste may dictate. If low, a h'rtlie of 
flowers should be worn ; if high, tufts of flowers are ar¬ 
ranged as a substitute for buttons, and spays are placed 
on the shoulder to form an epaulette. The wreath should 
match the flowers on the dress, and the tulle veil arranged 
so as to fall ovor the face, or to bo thrown back at plea¬ 
sure. Fashion. 
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SIMPLIFIED AND ARRANGED FOR GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK. 

BY K. RHOLLO. 
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Embroidery for a Pillow-case. 



DINNER-DRESS. 



Dress of pearl-colored silk, trimmed with a band of Magenta silk, cnt in points on the edge and trimmed with 
black lace. The leaf-shaped apron is also of Magenta silk, trimmed with black lace. We gave a description of this 
dress in our last chat, but fearing it might not be understood, we now present it in the form of a wood-cut. 
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MORNING ROBE, 



The underskirt is of \vhit 0 alpaca, cut in deep waves, and bound with bine silk A flounce of striped ^ 

silk is set on underneath, and has somewhat the effect of a separate skirt. The overdress. ^ .u 

alpaca, is cut in steps, aud trimmed with Cluny inserting, lined with blue. The sack is 

it and the upper skirt are cut out in diamonds all the way up the back, and caught together by bows of blue nbbon. 
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Designs for Ornamenting Braid for the Trimming of Wraps. 



WALKING SUIT, 



■Walkiasr snft of rich brown poplin, trimmed with black and white velvet, arranged tosimnlate a notched edge. 
The upper skirt and sack are really notched or cut up. and trimmed richly with velvet. The sack is a very good model 
for cloth, and would look very well decorated with fancy silk braid. 
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CROCHET PATTERN 






_ _ 

__ 

^BBBBaBBBaaaBaaaaBBBBBaBaBaBBBBBBBBfl)i#aaBBaaaaBBBBBBBaaaaaBaaaB 

0jBBBaaBaaaaBaBBaaaBBB[s]azia[DaBaBBBBBBa^aaaBaaaaflBBaBBBaBBBaBBBaBaBBa|^ 
zBBaBBaaaBBaa[°:}aBaaaBBaaa>3aaa[^flBBBBaaioiBBBaaBBaaBBaBaBBaaaBaaaaaBBBBa 
3BBBBBaaBBa3aaaaBi9]3BaBBBBBBHaaaBBBBB[i)Baaaaa0aa00BaEEBaz]0Basaaa^BBBa 
liBBBBaEaBBEEEBaEBEBEBaBZiB'OjaBBaBBBBBBaaBBaaaBaBaaBBaaBaaaaaBaBBaaBBBa 
“IBBBEBBEBEElHiaBBaEBEBaaBL^iZlBEEEaEflBBBaBBBBBaBaaaaBBBBEBBaEaBBaEEEBBBBa 
£)BBBaBEBZiz;BaaBB:?}EaBBBaa;‘:ELo!EziaEBEBBaBBBBBB0BEaa[°iBB0aEaaBBa0aaEBBBBBBa 
<>JBBEBaEBaaBBEaEBBaBBBBB&J.°:BEL<-jaBBBBBaBBBBBB[9lBEEaaaEBBBBaBBBEaaBBBBBBBa 
ojBBaBaEBEEEBBBaEBEEBaBBBaBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBaBEaBBBaaaaaaBBBBBBBBBBBBa 
EBaaBaaaaEaBaaBaEBaaBBBBaBBBaaaaaaaaaBaBBBBBBBBBaEBEBBBaaBBBBBBBBBBa 
aBBaBaaEBaaEaaBaBBBaBBBBaBaaBaEaEEEBBaBBBBBBBBBaEBEaBBBEBBBaaaaBBBBa 
^'nEaBBaaaaaEaaaBBBBEaBBBBBaBBBaziaEaaaBBBBBBBBBBEEBaEaBBBaaaBEBaaBBBa 

_IBBEaBBBBEBBaBaEEaaBBBBBBBBaEEaaaaaaBBBBBBBBBBBEBEEEBBBaBBEBaEBBBBa 

aaBBroJBBBBBBaaBBBBaaLelBBBBBBBaE'^IBEBaaaaBBBBBBBBBBEaBaioJBBBaBBBaEBEaBBBa 

EBBaBEaaBBaBBBBBBBEBBBBBBBBaaBaBEBaBaBBBBBBBBBBaBaBaaBBEBBBEEEBaaBBa 

MBBBEaaaaaaaaaBBBBBBBBBBBBBaaaBaBEaaaBBBBBBBBBBEaEBEBBaBBBBBaEBEBBBa 

aBBaBBBaEBEaEBBBBBBBBBBBBaaEaEaaaBaBlBBBBBBaBBBBBEEaBBBBBBBBaEaEBBBa 

aBBaBBBBEEBBaBBBaBBBBBBBEaaaBEaaBaaBilaaaaaaBaBBBBBaaBBBBBBBBEBEaBBBa 

EiBBBBBBBEEaBEaEBaBBBBBBaEBaBBBaaEBBaBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBaBBBBa 

aBBBBBBBBaaaBaBBBBaBBBBaaaBaBEBBaaaBaaaaaaaaBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBa 

aBBBBBBaBaBBBaBBBBBBBBBQ':EBaBaaBBaaaBaBaBaBC°]EiaBBBBBBBBEBBBaBBBBBBBBBa 

aBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBaaaaaaBaaEBaBaBaBaBaaBBBBaBBBEBEaEBBBBBBBBBa 

aaBBEBBBBBBBBBBBBBaBBBBBBaaaaBaaEBBaaBaBaBaaBBBBBBBBEaaBaaEBBaBBBBBa 

?JBBaaflaBBBBBBBBaaBBBBBBBBBBBBEaEBBEEaBBaBaaBBBBBBBBBBBEBBaEBBBBaBBfla 

ilBaaEa'cjBBBBBBBBall.oJBBaBBBBBBaEaaBaaaBaaaBr9]aBBBBBBBBBBBBEaro]BEEBflBEBBBa 

?)BBEB7jZlBBBBBaBBaBaEaBBBBBBBBaEBaaBBBBaaaaaBaBBBBBBBBBaEaEEaEaaEBBBBa 

^BaaBaaEaBBaBBaEBEBaBBBBaaaBaaBaziBaBaEaaaBBBBBBBEBBBBBBBaBBEaEBEBBBa 

aBBaaBEEBBBaBaBaEBaaBBBBBBBBBBBZlEEBaiiaBBBBBBBBBaEaBBBBEEBBBBBBEBBBBa 

^iBaBaaBaBBaBBBEEEBEaBBBBBBBBaBaEaBaaaaBBBBBBBBBEZjaEBBEBBEBBBBBEBBBBa 

^’JBBaaBEBEEEBBBBaEBEaBBBBBBBBBBBBaziaaaBBBBBBBBBBEBBBBEaEEEBEEEBBEEBBa 

aBBBaaEaDBflEBBBaEaEaBBBBaaBaBaaaaaEEBBBaBBBBBBBaBBBaaaEaaEBEEEJBEaBBa 

aBBBBBBBBaaaBBBaBEaaBBBBBaBBBBBBBBaaBBBBBBBBBBBaBBaaBaEBaEEBEEBEaBBa 

'IBaBBBBBBBBBBBBBaEaEaaBBBEEBEBaaBBBaBBBBBBBBBBaBEEBaaBBBaEEBEEBEBBBa 

JBBBBBBaaaBBBEBBaBaaaiaaBaBBBBBBBBaBBBBaaBaaBBBBBEBaaaaBBaaBaEaEaBBa 

BBBBBBaaaaEBBa[o]ga[o]BBggiiJ[o]B[o)BBBHBBBHBs«[o][o]saaaaa3aBBaaaBB[o-iEBaaBEaEaBBB3 

^BBBaaaaBBaaEBBEBBBaaaaaBaaBBBBBBBBaaaacoiaBaaBaaBaBaEBBEEiaEBEBBEBaaaa 

BBaaBBEBEEEEEBEaBBaaBaBEaaBBEBBBaaaBaaBaaBaaaaaaEBaEazjEEBBEEEaBaBaa 

aBaa0[^aaa3aaaBaaaBi2)3aaaaio)'aL°]SB3aBBBB3aaaBBBBBBr?JBL°)aBSL«)i9]aa0BBaaBBBBBaa 

BBBaaaaEaaZJEBBEBaBBaraBBEZlBBBEBBBBBaBBEEEaEEaaBBEEEBaEEEBBEi^EflBEBBBa 

BBBBaBBBaBBBaBaaaBBBaaziaBaaaEaaBBaBBBaBaaaaaaBBBaaaBBEBziaLoiaBaaBBBBa 

BBBBaaaBaaaaaBBBBBBBaaEEBBaaaBBBBaBBBBBEflaBaBBBBBaZJEEBEEEBBBEBBBBBa 

BBBBBaaaBaaaBBBBBBBBBaaBBBBaBaBBBBBBBBBBBflBBBBBBBaaaBBBaBBaaBBaBBBa 

BBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBaBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBHBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBBa 




CORFU LACE ANTIMACASSAR.—TATTING. 

(See Description^ Work Department.) 
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NEW STYLE OF GIRDLE. 
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Our model of heavy black silk, embroidered with jet and chalk beads, and finished on the edge by a very elegant 
fringe. The same style of girdle can be made up of black velvet or of the same material as the dress. * If handsomely 
decorated it will make a full and effective trimming for a dress. • 
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DESIGN FOR A HANDKERCHIEF CORNER, 



TRIMMING FOR THE EDGE OF A WRAP. 



A very good style of trimming. It is but little trouble to execute, while the effect is good. The plain band is of 
black silk braid studded with seed bugles, aud the edge has a fancy black silk cord twisted round in even loops. It:is 
a good finish for children’s clothes, and, when used for that purpose, is generally of a contrasting color. 

26* 
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CARD ALPHABET. 

























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































GODEY’S 




00k Enk ^Egapt 


PHILADELPHIA, NOYEMBER, 1861. 


THE SAFE SIDE. 

BY MARION HARLAND. 

“ Words—words—words!” 

[Eatered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1867, by Lour.s A. Godey, in the clerk’s office of the District Court 
of the United States, in and for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania.] 

(Continued from page 308.) 


CHAPTER III. 

“All this,” albeit a comprehensive phrase 
when uttered by Belle Roy, in the earliest 
paroxysm^of indignant horror at the idea that 
she was proclaimed an Ishmaelite by the people 
among whom she had hitherto dwelt in safety 
and honor, came to mean many and graver 
things as weeks went by and gossip darkened 
and deepened into blackness of calumniation. 
That citizen of Warleigh, man, woman, or 
child, who should now dare to breathe a 
doubt as to the actual guilt of the whilome 
favorite of the town would have shared in 
her ostracism. To deny was to partake, in 
the opinion of her judges. She was utterly 
and hopelessly banned. Why, she was still 
at a loss to determine. 

If it seem strange that she should have set 
on foot no active measures for ascertaining 
the nature of the charges against her; that 
she offered no resistance to the rising tide of 
disfavor, I beg my reader to remember how 
often the same sad phenomenon is enacted 
before his eyes; how the subtle poison of 
slander will permeate an entire community, 
while the object of assault cannot, for his 
life, lift an accusing finger against one person 
who has injured him; feels, without being 
able to combat the deadly influence that is 
ruining him for life. The foulest miasma 
that ever reeked from putrid depths is health¬ 
ful air in comparison with the breath that so- 
called good people blow upon that most sen¬ 


sitive and delicate of all frail and precious 
things—the reputation of a fellow-being 
Belle was proud and strong. She could suffer 
in silence until the waters went over her 
head. Then, she would have given up the 
life without a groan, that was not worth the 
holding. When scornful looks and unspoken, 
but unmistakable insult, became her inevita¬ 
ble portion whenever she appeared abroad, 
she stayed within-doors, devising this and 
that excuse for her sedentary habits, the 
most plausible of which was Mrs. Allen’s 
need of her ministrations. The gentle suf¬ 
ferer was slowly and surely declining toward 
her long rest. Nobody affected to disbelieve 
this, excepting the husband who idolized her. 
In his presence the approach of the last 
struggle was an interdicted subject. 

“He persists in the delusion that I shall 
be better in the spring!” she said, one after¬ 
noon to Belle, who had passed the day with, 
her. “I am all he has to live for, and what 
an all!” The tears she never shed for her 
own sufferings flowed for his desolation. 

“A precious treasure!” responded Belle, 
tenderly. “ Few women are loved as he loves 
you, Ella!” 

“ I know it! I know it! Yet I may say to 
you what I would not dare breathe to him. 
I look forward to the day of my death as the 
date of his deliverance from an incubus that 
has pressed much of gladness and enjoyment 
out of his life. I was always too tame for him. 
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I used to feel it when in health, deny it as he 
would. Tliere is a redundance of vitality 
about him. His spirits are always good; his 
appreciation of everything beautiful and en¬ 
joyable amounts to a passion, Belle I’^ 

“ Well, my darling I” 

“ May I say all that is in my heart 
“Certainly, dear.” 

“ Will you care for Dick when I am gone ? 
console him for the loss of the little withered 
Hower he has cherished in his bosom as other 
men do those that are fair and fresh ?” There 
was no cloud except affectionate sadness upon 
the face turned toward her. 

“We will take him to our home, Ella, dear; 
all that human sympathy can do for his com¬ 
fort shall be tried.” 

“I do not mean that. You could make 
him happy again—only you I Could you 
not learn to love him as I do. Belle ? He is 
used to such affection, and it will be hard for 
him to live without it.” 

“Ella!” The exclamation was one of 
haughty amazement, and the girl arose as if 
to leave the room. A second glance at the 
pallid face and beseeching eyes changed her 
mood. She knelt beside the couch, and 
pressed the wasted hands, one after the other, 
to her lips. “Forgive me! I did not intend 
to be unkind. But you touched a sore spot, 
dear! one that will never be healed this side 
of heaven, I think. I love Dick dearly. No 
brother could be more to me than he is ; and 
a brother he must be to me always. I shall 
never marry. Don’t ask me why I say this. 
I could not marry Dick, were I sure it would 
be for his good, for I have no heart to give 
him. And his will be buried with you, when 
you leave us. I should rather say go with 
you to your new and happier home. Ask 
me anything else and I will obey your wish; 
but I cannot perjure myself—even to make 
your husband as miserable as you have 
made him blessed. Let this be the end of 
this matter. We will forget that it has ever 
been introduced. It is time for your tonic, 
now. Then you must go to sleep.” 

She must have been a consummate hypo¬ 
crite, if she had ever entertained a thought of 
Dick Allen that savored of disloyalty to his liv¬ 
ing wife. When she had lowered the blinds 
to shut out the sunset rays from the patient’s 
drowsy eyes, and withdrawn her chair a little 
way from the lounge, a smile of intense 
amusement passed over her countenance. 


followed by a shadow that had in it no min¬ 
gling of regret at her decision. She saw in 
Ella’s petition the offspring of a sickly imagi¬ 
nation, the childish craving of an invalid for 
some indefinite blessing upon him she loved 
best. To Belle’s apprehension, the fancy was 
simply absurd, when she recovered from the 
shock of the proposal. 

Her declaration that she would never marry 
was spoken in passionate earnest. The dream, 
natural to the mind of every happy maiden, 
as is the sunshine to the summer, had died 
in her bosom from the hour she had met 
Ellis Layne with his sister in the street, a 
month before. He had meant, in former 
days, to teach her to love him, and she had 
learned the lesson he set, without abiding 
the safe hour, according to the “Etiquette of 
Courtship and Marriage,” when an unequivo¬ 
cal proposal throws all the cards into the 
lady’s hand and leaves the declared suitor at 
her mercy. Belle had always an honest hatred 
of mere conventionalities, but this made it 
none the easier when the dealers in conven¬ 
tionalities despised and forsook her. 

Despised and forsaken! She was both of 
these. Her slanderers averred that she had 
resolved to “brazen it out;” that she was 
reckless of good or evil report, and they lied 
in saying it; lied villainously, as those gener¬ 
ally do whose business it is to hawk calumny. 
Without knowing for what cause she had 
been set apart from her fellows, she surmised 
many things respecting it. It was not possi¬ 
ble that she should do otherwise. The near¬ 
est to the truth was her belief that some 
malicious tattler was at work with her 
character. 

“An enemy hath done this !” she had said 
to her mother, on the evening in which she 
had heard of her dismission from the choir. 
But as to who that enemy was, she was 
still in the dark. “ I will live it down !” had 
been her concluding remark in the conversa¬ 
tion referred to. “It would compromise me 
were we to make formal inquiry into the 
origin of the trouble. Perhaps it will die a 
natural death. Acknowledgment on our part 
that there is anything wrong will but keep 
the flame alive.” 

Mrs. Roy inclined seriously to this course 
herself. She had seen too many feeble sparks 
blown into fierce fires by the zealous rakings of 
those who conceived themselves endangered 
by the same, not to have learned the wisdom 
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of quiescence—a wise letting-alone. It was 
hard for her to obey her own rule; to see, 
without outward show of resentment, her 
darlings’s old associates fall away from her; 
to note her rapid descent from the pinnacle of 
favoritism to ignominious isolation. Yet, what 
was to be done ? She could not challenge an 
entire community. Mrs. A., Mrs. B., and 
the Misses C. had but imitated the example 
of dozens of others in omitting Miss Roy’s 
name from the list of their invited guests to 
parties and dinners. They had the right to 
follow their own inclinations in these alfairs, 
and were responsible to no one unless to 
Society-at-large. And Society-at-large kept 
them in countenance in the omission. Like¬ 
wise, there was no law to oblige them to call 
at intervals, stated or few, or frequent and 
irregular, upon Mrs. or Miss Roy. Their 
right to stay away for a year at a time was 
equally unquestionable with the other. One 
of the speediest and most certain paths to 
unpopularity is to complain of being ostra¬ 
cized, and this the Roys had too much self- 
respect to take. 

Thus, Belle felt her case to be without re¬ 
medy, save the very gradual and unpromising 
cure of patience and faith. Faith in Gron— 
not man. Heaven help him whose trust, is in 
the latter! He had better, with his own 
hands, tie the millstone about his neck and 
make a merciful end of his wretched existence 
by plunging into the depths of the sea. 

Belle was aroused from her melancholy re¬ 
verie by the apparition at the door, of a 
white, scared face that peeped in stealthily, 
then, perceiving that Mrs. Allen slept, mo¬ 
tioned, rather than said: “Miss Belle 1 please 
step here I” 

Belle stole out cautiously. There was a 
little group in the hall, composed of the 
two frightened maids and a rough-looking 
man—a hack-driver, it would appear, from 
his dress and the whip tucked under one arm. 
“Mr. Allen! In the library!” gasped the 
woman who had summoned Belle. 

Without inquiry or hesitation, the young 
lady crossed the passage, unclosed the library- 
door and beheld Dick, sitting in a chair, coat 
and vest off, his shirt dabbled in blood, and 
his left arm in the grasp of Dr. Ferris and 
an assistant, who were winding bandages 
about it. ‘ ‘ Dear Dick! what has happened ?” 

The terrified inquiry brought the eyes of 
the three gentlemen to her countenance, as 


she hurried up to the wounded man. His 
ghastly face became scarlet in a second. 
“Go away!” he said, harshly. “This is no 
place for you! I charged those fools not to 
let Ella hear a word of it I” 

“She is asleep I She has heard nothing! 
But surely I can do something for you?” 

“You can send for your mother, and then 
stay with my wife! There is nothing else 
for you to do. Now go !” 

He was rude in his haste to get rid of her. 
Belle marvelled, as she obeyed his orders, 
that any degree of pain could have caused 
him to forget his accustomed and courteous 
kindness to her. “ He acted as if I were per¬ 
sonally disagreeable to him—as if the sight 
of me were particularly unwelcome,” she 
thought. “Yet I was the only woman who 
could offer help.” 

Then, her fears reverting to Mrs. Allen, she 
crept back to her room and crouched upon 
the floor close beside her couch, to guard her 
from surprise and terror, and shook, from 
head to foot, with nervous dreads. She heard 
her mother’s voice, ere long, in the hall; 
heard her pass into the library, and, after a 
brief interval, the doctor and his assistant 
depart. Then all was still except for the 
faint, distant murmur of voices. If Ella 
would only sleep until Mrs. Roy came in. It 
was strange she should stay away from her 
at a moment when so much—perhaps life it¬ 
self, depended upon care and discretion. Un¬ 
less Dick were seriously injured! A colder 
shiver ran over her at the supposition. The 
shock of the announcement would be insup¬ 
portable to the loving wife, whose existence 
was even now hanging upon a cobweb. Belle 
wrung her hands in helpless agony; prayed 
dumbly for the two who had become tenfold 
dearer to her for their fidelity when others 
whom she had called friends were faithless. 
She did not desert her post. 

“Stay with my wife!” Dick had said, in 
sternness that sat strangely upon him. In 
small, as well as in great affairs, her appointed 
work, in these days, seemed to be to wait, 
with folded arms and aching heart for what 
time and fate had in store for her. 

Ella stirred, and the watcher held her 
breath with fear, lest through the gloom of 
the unlighted room, the faint, sweet voice 
should smite her ear. “Belle! are you 
there ? Has not Dick come in yet ?” She had 
said the anticipated inquiries over to herself 
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so often in that miserable hour of waiting, 
that she almost deluded herself into the be¬ 
lief that the sick wife had spoken them, and 
she been powerless to reply. The soft, regu¬ 
lar breathing succeeded to the momentary 
disturbance of the white figure upon the sofa, 
and Belle’s motionless nightmare went on for 
twenty minutes longer. Then the door open¬ 
ed, and Mrs. Roy entered. A sob escaped 
Belle—a sound of commingled relief and dis¬ 
tress, and Ella awoke. 

•‘Belle!” 

“Yes, dear I” 

“ Where is Dick?” 

Mrs. Roy answered for her perplexed 
daughter. 

“He will be in to see you presently, my 
love. He has met with a slight misfortune— 
more mortifying than alarming. We must 
all have our falls in this world, you know. 
His arm is hurt, but not seriously.” 

“ He fell upon the ice ! I begged him this 
morning to be careful about those terribly 
slippery side-walks!” exclaimed the wife, 
anxiously. “Sister! don’t keep anything 
back. Tell me the worst!” 

“My child! would I deceive you, if he 
were in danger ? He has a sore arm, but no 
bones are broken. Be thankful it is no more 
alarming. It happened upon the corner of 
Pine and Union Streets. Now, if you will 
compose yourself, and promise not to talk 
of his mishap, he would like to see you. 
He stayed away until I should prepare you for 
the sight of the sling, which he must wear 
for a few days. I see that I can trust you. I 
will send him in. Belle, darling, we will go 
home together.” 

Her tones were gentle and even—almost 
cheerful—but Belle was quick to perceive 
that she had not asserted in so many words 
that Mr. Allen’s injury was the result of a 
fall, although the wife had inferred as much 
from her ambiguous phraseology. The ex¬ 
ceeding tenderness of her mother’s manner 
to herself likewise struck the step-child as 
significant, and a blind weakness possessed 
her as she followed her into another room, 
where their wraps had been left, assumed 
hers without question or remark, and they 
went down the front steps together. Their 
home was distant but a couple of blocks, and 
neither spoke until this was gained. 

“I will be down in a few minutes, dear¬ 
est!” said the elder lady, passing up stairs in 


the direction of her chamber, and Belle—now 
sick to faintness with suspense—staggered 
into the supper-room, threw herself upon a 
chair, and covered her face with her hands. 

What did she fear? She believed "her mo¬ 
ther’s declaration that Dick’s hurt was not 
serious, and supposing that it had occurred 
in some as yet unexplained way^ there was 
no cause for this horrible melting of heart 
and bodily prostration. She could not have 
framed a question that would lead to the dis¬ 
covery of the whole truth. Yet, why not? 
There are some junctures of the wires of our 
destinies with those of others that cannot be 
touched without our becoming instantly aware 
of the fact, warned neither by the intellect, 
nor by the human senses, but a finer, surer, 
magnetic thrill that paralyzes both thought 
and nerves momentarily. 

When Mrs. Roy reappeared, she volun¬ 
teered no information touching the scene 
Belle had witnessed. She rang the bell for 
tea to be brought up, and while she drank 
hers, and Belle feigned to sip hers, the talk 
ran, or, more properly speaking, limped upon 
such themes as should not excite the suspi¬ 
cions of the servant in waiting. Not until 
the tea-things were sent away, and the two 
sat down together over the fire, did Belle 
glean one scrap of intelligence bearing upon 
that with which their minds were surcharged. 

“lam very uneasy as to the possible effect 
of this affair upon Ella,” began Mrs. Roy, in 
a constrained voice, looking away from Belle. 
“Dick is hasty in temper, yet I am surprised 
at his getting into trouble like thi^. It 
seems that he had an altercation with a man 
at the corner of Pine and Union. The fel¬ 
low was undoubtedly intoxicated, and Dick 
should have left him as soon as he noticed 
this. But words ran high between them, 
until the drunken man provoked Richard to 
strike him. The blow knocked him down, 
but recovering himself quickly, he drew a 
pistol and shot Richard. The ball passed 
quite through the fleshy part of the arm. It 
is a very unfortunate occurrence.” She evi¬ 
dently felt it to be such, for she looked older 
and more care-worn in speaking of it than 
Belle had ever seen her before. 

“ How singular !” she replied, incredulous¬ 
ly. “I should never have imagined Dick one 
likely to mix himself up in a street-broil. 
What was the quarrel about? Did he tell 
you ?” 
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Mrs. Roy got up to search for her handker¬ 
chief. 

I did not ask him. He said, however, of 
his own accord, that his antagonist’s language 
was insulting to the last degree. It must 
have been exceedingly offensive, for Richard 
controls himself pretty well generally. Ella 
must be our first thought now. I am going 
hack there to pass the night. I shall wait 
until you are in bed, however. I do not like 
leaving you so much alone. But you will not 
grudge me to my poor little sister for the 
short while she is to be with us—will you, 
my love ? The time is not distant when we 
shall be all in all to each other, my sweet 
daughter I” 

Belle drew her stool nearer, and laid her 
head upon her mother’s knee. She was tired 
in body, depressed in spirits, longing for phy¬ 
sical rest, and what she used to term, in her 
childhood, “a good petting.” While the 
loving fingers unbound, and then threaded 
and stroked the brown hair, the seams of care 
in the mother’s face were drawn more sharp¬ 
ly, and a few, slow tears—the scarce drops 
that scald aged eyes into blearness—rolled 
down her cheek. 

Leaving each to her mute sorrow—unspoken 
lest the burden of the other should be made 
the heavier by the disclosure—we will go back 
to the affray that had sent Dick Allen home 
with a bleeding arm and a brain in which 
whirled a chaos so mad he was tempted to 
wish the ball had lodged there instead. 

Warleigh would have been an exception to 
any other portion of the civilized globe of 
which I am cognizant, had the autocratic So- 
ciety-at-large, or any of her component mem¬ 
bers, frowned upon the masculine transgressor 
in the pretty bit of scandal they were then 
relishing, as she or they did upon the woman 
who had “ forgotten herself.” For this equi¬ 
table discrimination there were divers reasons, 
all reflecting equal credit upon those who 
were guided thereby. 

Imprimis: Dick Allen was a man. 

Subdivision first: it is universally conceded 
that men have taken out a license in the court 
of public opinion to traffic in sin to a certain 
extent without losing caste. It is expected 
of them, and a fair proportion of the lords of 
creation appear to exert themselves to gratify 
these rational expectations. 

Subdivision second : a man can protect him¬ 
self from insult and calumny by his strong 


right arm, or vindicate his character by means 
of thumping, legal damages, and the like 
penalties. 

Thirdly: women never think the worse of 
a man for being “a little gay.” Next to 
sanctioning, the generality of the dear crea¬ 
tures like a smart dash of wickedness-just 
enough to make them stare, and most of the 
sweet angels enjoy this enlargement of their 
visual organs. 

Reversing the sex of the parties implicat¬ 
ed in the reported liaison^ the logic is as just 
and as creditable to the hearts and minds of 
those who were swayed by it. Belle Roy was 
a woman. Women have no business to go 
astray. Women’s arms are weak, and an ap¬ 
peal to the law is equivalent to a sentence of 
everlasting condemnation. All the judges 
and juries in the land may pronounce her in¬ 
nocent, and the public—her own sex espe¬ 
cially—will point the finger of reprobation at 
her and hers while her name is remembered 
among mankind; or, to put it more strongly, 
while women’s tongues sting with double- 
distilled venom their unfortunate sisters in 
outward resemblance who are nevertheless 
disowned by the prudent many that have 
never been talked about, and denounced as 
traitors to the sisterhood. 

And, lastly, a speck of suspicion upon the 
comely robe of a woman’s reputation ought 
to bar her forthwith and beyond recall. 

Why? Because it does now, and has al¬ 
ways had this effect in civilized and Christian 
communities. Else, where were the safe¬ 
guards of Society-at-large ? It is the old vul¬ 
gar saw about the dog and the bad name, in¬ 
tensified to meet the demands of virtue in 
this nil. teenth century. 

The Warleighites being au fait in matters 
pertaining to Virtne and her defences, were 
careful not to send Mr. Allen to Coventry 
along with Miss Roy. Why should they, when 
their aim was to separate the guilty pair for¬ 
ever, and entirely ? During the month which 
Belle had passed in that undesirable retreat, 
Mr. Allen had been invited to numerous as¬ 
semblages, been greeted with smiles wherever 
he appeared, and prevented by every sooth¬ 
ing art of which lovely women in Society-at- 
large are capable, from dreaming that he was 
reprehended by so much as a solitary one of 
their number. To tell the truth, they were 
apparently emulous of the high honor of lead¬ 
ing back the wandering sheep to the fold, and. 
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to this end, nsed so manj decoys that he 
might he excused for imagining that he was 
increasing in favor with them every day. 

If he thought of it at all. Saucy rattle 
and dehonnaire cavalier he might he to them, 
hut his loyal heart was aching the while with 
the thought of his smitten flower at home. 
His sister had confided to him her uneasiness 
at the neglect Belle received at the hands of 
her old associates, and he sympathized heart¬ 
ily with his favorite. Yet even this intelli¬ 
gence had not the weight with him it would 
have had six months before, when Ella was 
in comparative health. Nothing seemed very 
near or very important to him now, except 
his wife’s well-being. A disposition as mor¬ 
bid as his was sanguine—distrustful as his 
was guileless, could hardly have detected 
anything in the signs of the times that should 
serve as a clue to the discovery of the dis¬ 
graceful association of his name with that of 
another woman. 

This happy blindness could not continue 
long. On this afternoon he was accosted in 
the street by a young man, a lawyer by pro¬ 
fession, a toper by practice, who wanted to 
borrow some money. Aware that this was 
but another name for bare-faced beggary, 
Dick refused—at first kindly, then positively, 
as the fellow became pressing and uncivil. 
Too drunk to conceal his wrath and disap¬ 
pointment, the applicant retorted, in broad 
terms, that he “might have known as much; 
a man who kept up two establishments must 
often be out of cash;’’ and a string more of 
similar abuse. Dick heard him in speechless 
astonishment, doubting the evidence of his 
own hearing, until Belle Roy was named as his 
wife’s successful rival. At that, rage got the 
better of reason. Forgetful of the irresponsi¬ 
ble condition of his assailant, he dealt him a 
blow that sent him flying into the gutter. 
The inebriate arose, partially sobered by the 
shock, drew a pistol and fired at Dick, who 
liad turned to walk away. The wound was not 
dangerous; but the report of the pistol quickly 
drew together a crowd. Dr. Ferris chanced 
to be passing in the nick of time, pushed his 
way into the heart of the throng, laid hold of 
Dick, and, with the help of a dozen others, 
hustled him into a carriage and bore him off 
to his residence. It was very magnanimous 
in the little doctor to overlook thus soon and 
completely the affront offered by the sufferer 
to himself in his private and professional 


capacity, but Dick gnashed his teeth as he 
made a clean breast of the transaction to his 
sister—in the recollection of the fresh stir 
which the fussy Galen’s account of it would 
create in what he anathematized as “the 
most infernal mess of mischief and deviltry 
that was ever concocted out of the lower 
regions.” 

“Who is at the bottom of it all is more 
than I can guess just now, but I would wager 
my life that every gossip in town has had a 
finger in the brewing. We have been stupid 
fools not to have suspected that something 
was horribly out of sorts, for weeks past; not 
to have known that no light cause was ope¬ 
rating upon the minds of so many to exclude 
our poor child from their homes. I shall 
go crazy with thinking of it! She shall not 
be sacrificed any longer to mistaken pride and 
delicacy. I will sift the matter thoroughly; 
choke her slanderers with their own lies!” 

Mrs. Roy was overwhelmed by the revela¬ 
tion. That so monstrous a story should be 
circulated and credited by her friends and 
neighbors was a death-blow to her charitable 
judgment of fallen human nature. “My 
brother and my child !” she moaned, bowing 
herself together, as one who had received a 
cruel stab. “Oh! that I had never lived to 
see this hour I My noble, pure girl! Would 
that I had buried her from her cradle!” 

“Don’t curse me, Hannah!” Dick’s big 
heart swelled almost to bursting. He fell 
upon his knees before her, and put his unin¬ 
jured arm about her shoulder. “ I have been 
the cause of all the trouble. But for my 
fondness for her—my brotherly attentions to 
her, not a word would have been breathed 
against her. Yet before heaven and to you I 
svvear”— 

His sister laid her hand upon his mouth. 
“Don’t insult her—don’t degrade yourself 
by protesting your innocence! Do not I 
know how your love for the poor darling who 
lies in the room over there has shielded you, 
not only from wrong-doing, but from base 
thoughts ? I need no justification of your 
motives or behavior, nor will my child, when 
she hears this fearful tale. I shall keep it 
from her while I can—until I can make my 
arrangements to take her away from this 
place. As to the refutation of the charges 
brought against you and her, it is idle to 
think of it. Were an angel to proclaim from 
heaven that you were guiltless and your de- 
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famers liars, he would not be believed in 
Warleigh. Slander stains idelibly whatever 
it touches.” 

She was pondering this assertion as she 
caressed the weary head upon her lap; the 
head that used to lie there in drowsiness or 
affection when these long tresses were one 
bunch of nut-brown curls. Her child had no 
earthly protector save herself, and she was a 
feeble old woman, whose word, moreover, 
would not weigh one grain in the estimation 
of the community, because she was the in¬ 
jured girl’s mother. “I have loved her as if 
she were my very own; have joyed in her 
childhood; been proud of her glorious girl¬ 
hood, but all my wealth of love and pride 
could not keep her fair fame from being 
trampled under foot by the unclean, and those 
who delight in uncleanness. What shall I 
say to her father when he inquires of me how 
I have kept his only child ?” 

She had not seemed to heed her brother’s 
apprehensions that the principal result of the 
■unlucky street-fight would be to swell the 
stream of gossip; to intensify the prejudice 
against Belle, already rampant in the popular 
mind. His instant defence of her should 
have been esteemed as manly and honorable, 
but he was sure that it would be discussed to 
her injury. He had repeated also to his sister 
Belle’s exclamation at seeing him in the sur¬ 
geon’s care. 

“I was obliged to behave like a brute to 
check her affectionate anxiety,” he said, re¬ 
gretfully. “But I saw Ferris’s eyes gleam 
with malicious meaning, and the fellow who 
was holding my arm return his glance. 
They will make a fine handle of the innocent 
child’s natural outburst of alarm and sympa¬ 
thy, I ’ll warrant.” 

His listener answered nothing. She was a 
woman of rare prudence, and she forbore to 
add poignancy to Dick’s self-reproaches for 
having, in an unguarded moment, thrown 
open the whole hideous sore to the general 
gaze—to use another figure—overturned the 
hive and sent the stinging swarm abroad to 
alight upon whomsoever and wheresoever 
they chose, whereas, until then, they had 
done all their buzzing within comparatively 
contracted limits. But she appreciated better 
than he did the extent of the damage done, 
and, hopeless of redress, was forming her 
plans for an early abandonment of the field. 
It was the only resource left whereby they 
von. Lxxv.—27 


might gain peace and rest; get rid of tradu- 
cers, and themselves pass into blessed oblivion 
from the thoughts of those who had driven 
them into exile. 

(Conclusion next month.) 


A TWILIG-HT THOTOHT OF THEE. 

TO ABBIE. 

BY MARY E. NEALY. 

The fair young moon lights up the hills, 

And silvers o’er the lea ; 

And broad deep streams and tinkling rills 
Sweep onward to the sea ; 

While in the sky and through the air 
The voice of silence, like a prayer, 

Lulls earth’s worn spirits everywhere, 

And brings me thoughts of thee. 

At such a time my weary soul. 

From life’s wild sorrows free, 

Calls up from memory’s mystic roll 
The names whose love to mo 
Are as the ocean to the moon. 

Or roses to the heart of June; 

And, like some soft iEolian tune. 

Swells up a thought of thee. 

Qh, morning brings us busy life 
Across the eastern sea ; 

And noon a restless, eager strife 
From which wo long to flee ; 

But twilight’s soft and gentle power 
Falls on the spirit like a shower 
Of summer rain-drops on the flower. 

And takes me back to thee. 

Friendship—it is the peaceful dove 
Sent o’er life’s surging sea. 

To point the spirit to a love 
From earthly passions free; 

And on this one green isle ’twere meet 
That she should rest her weary feet. 

And learn how sympathy is sweet 
When shared with one like thee. 

For ever yet thy gentle love, 

So gushing full and free. 

The darkest sorrow-cloud could move 
Which fate flung over me. 

And ! could wish that everiRore, 

Until I hear the coming roar 
Of waters from the far-off shore, 

I still might be with theel 


Beasts, birds, and insects, even to the mi¬ 
nutest and meanest of their kind, act with 
the unerring providence of instinct; man, the 
while, who possesses a higher faculty, abuses 
it, and therefore goes blundering on. They, 
by their unconscious and unhesitating obe¬ 
dience to the laws of nature, fulfil the end of 
their existence ; he, in wilful neglect of the 
laws of Hod, loses sight of the end of his. 


/ 











MAGGIE LEONARD. 


BY VIOLETTE WOODS. 


The Slimmer twilight Wcas fast fading, and 
night, crowned with imperishable gems, was 
drawing on. The full moon was rising grandly 
in the east, and lent her radiance to the 
scene, which required only her brightness to 
render it singularly picturesque and beauti¬ 
ful. Sifted through the leaves of the noble 
forest-trees, the silvery beams illuminated the 
ancient farm-house; the flowers—roses, and 
jasmines, and honeysuckles—were all asleep, 
and the zephyrs whispered softly as they stole 
over them. 

At the gate opening into the yard stood a 
young girl, around whose head the light ga¬ 
thered like a halo, and there rested with a 
regal glory. The face was fair, very fair, and 
the look of eager expectancy which lingered 
restlessly in the violet eyes, enhanced, if pos¬ 
sible, its gentle loveliness. Presently a gen¬ 
tleman emerged from the house, and ap¬ 
proaching softly, drew her arm within his 
own, and said— 

“Come, Maggie; shall we not have one 
more walk together ? Remember, I am going 
away, to-morrow, to be absent a long while ; 
it may be for years, and it may be forever! 
The night is very beautiful and inviting. 
Come, Maggie, do not refuse.” She had 
drawn shyly back when he first addressed 
her, but as he continued, the tears gathered 
in her eyes, and she suflered him to lead her 
through the gate, out upon the lawn. They 
walked slowly along until they reached a giant 
maple, beneath whose branches a rustic seat 
had been constructed; and there, where the 
birds nestled softly over head, and the dews 
sparkled upon the grass at their feet, they sat 
down. George Weston gazed earnestly into 
the face of his companion, but reading therein 
nothing satisfactory, he turned abruptly 
away. After a while, however, he drew 
nearer to her, and, clasping her hand in his 
own, said in a voice which trembled percep¬ 
tibly— 

“Maggie, are you sorry that I am to leave 
you ? or do you care so little for me that you 
are indifferent whether I remain or go ? Do 
you think you will miss me ?” 

“ Indeed I do,” she replied, while the roses 
on her cheeks became deeper, and the stars 
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in her eyes brighter as shef spoke, “ I shall 
miss you sadly, and shall be very lonely with¬ 
out you.” 

“I am glad to hear that confession,” he 
continued, “for it almost reconciles me to 
the separation. I shall ever regard this visit 
as one of the most pleasant epochs of my 
life, and I hope that you, too, will sometimes 
look back to it with the same emotions.” 

“Ah!” she returned, “my heart will, in¬ 
deed, often revert to it; and it matters not 
how bright nor how dark the future may be, 
it cannot obscure the perfect joy I have expe¬ 
rienced ill the past few months.” 

“Well, I shall flatter myself,” he con¬ 
tinued with a smile, “ that you will really re¬ 
member me sometimes; for, during my stay 
here, I have so closely associated myself with 
you, that it would require an ingenuity more 
human, to disconnect me from your memories 
of this summer. I know I have monopolized 
more of your time than I should have done, 
but if my logic is good, I shall be thought of 
sometimes—shall I not ?” 

“Yes, very often.” The tone was almost 
inaudible, and conveyed to the ear of the list¬ 
ener less, much less than the full heart felt 
from which it emanated. Weston, however, 
continued: “ I have here realized a higher de¬ 
gree of contentment, I may say happiness, 
than I ever expected to attain. I have been 
here surrounded by nature, in her purest, 
most entrancing forms, and you, Maggie, 
have been the fairest picture in the scene. I 
have no mother nor sisters, and woman, until 
I met with you, was a ‘beauty and a mys¬ 
tery’ which I could neither appreciate nor 
solve. I am afraid that I am not naturally 
very gallant, but, indeed, I derived no plea¬ 
sure from ladies’ society. My books were the 
prolific source of all my enjoyments, and in¬ 
stead of sympathizing with the world, I repu¬ 
diated it entirely, and lived within myself, 
and for myself alone. I cannot account for 
the spirit of adventure which led me hither ; 
unless I was guided by an invisible hand in 
order that my views of woman, her influence 
and position, might become enlightened. To 
you, Maggie, your nobleness and goodness, I 
must attribute this change from an utter and 
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ignorant stoicism, to a well-defined and happy 
appreciation of your sex.” 

“I cannot indulge the vanity of appropri¬ 
ating to myself the traits with which your 
imagination has invested me,” she replied; 
“hut I am glad that your views have altered 
so materially, though I never dreamed that 
others had existed in your mind. But,” she 
concluded, laughing, “I doubt not that in the 
future some lady will he grateful to whatever 
influence the change may he due.” 

‘ ‘ Perhaps so, ’ ’ he murmured gloomily, ‘ ‘ but 
I am afraid not. I cannot satisfy myself upon 
several points which certainly cast their sha¬ 
dows upon my future years. In contemplat¬ 
ing them, my thoughts often become so en¬ 
tangled that they remind me forcibly of the 
Gordian knot of historic fame.” 

“Ah,” she asked, what is the trouble? 
Submit it to my judgment and criticism. Per¬ 
haps my skill, like the sword of Alexander, 
may effect what your own wisdom cannot ac¬ 
complish.” 

“I appreciate your willingness to aid me, 
Maggie,” he replied, bowing his forehead in 
his hands; “but you would probably not 
thank me if I should reveal my difficulties. 
One of these days, when the mists clear away, 
I will tell you all. But let us talk of brighter 
things—my individual self furnishes nothing 
very attractive for conversation. I do not 
often speak of myself, but to-night I could 
not restrain the spirit of egotism which pos¬ 
sessed me.” 

“What shall we talk about, then?” she 
inquired. “Anything which pleases you will 
be agreeable to me.” 

‘f We will speak of yourself, then, as I be¬ 
lieve I feel more interest in that subject, and 
can converse more readily upon it than any 
other. What do you intend to do after I 
leave ?” 

“I really do not know. I have not actu¬ 
ally travelled that far into the future. When 
you bid me adieu, I suppose I shall enter 
upon a new era, and shall consequently be 
guided by its suggestions.” 

She attempted to maintain a spirit of 
levity she was far from feeling, and George, 
noticing it, said softly— 

“Indeed, Maggie, I am much interested in 
your future occupations. I am not jesting ; so 
tell me how you intend spending your time.” 

“Then it is really interest, not curiosity?” 
her voice changing from gayety to subdued 


happiness, as she made the inquiry. A glow 
of pleasure suffused her face as she con¬ 
tinued, “Well, I shall doubtless exhaust my 
ingenuity in devising schemes for my own 
amusement. I shall, however, study and 
practise, and—” 

“Think of George Weston, sometimes,” he 
interrupted. 

“Yes, occasionally; when I can find no 
more congenial employment.” The spirit of 
perverseness had returned, and it lingered 
haughtily in the dark eyes as they rested full 
upon her listener. 

“Oh! Maggie,” he exclaimed, “why do 
you jest so? Why is it that this parting 
affects me so much more painfully than it 
does you? Tell me—will you not?” 

Ho touched a tender chord then, but he 
never knew how sublime was the melody 
he unconsciously awakened, nor how deep 
the wailing monotone which succeeded it. 
Her spirit was tamed, and the tears rested in 
her eyes as she raised them again to his face. 

“I am sure,” she murmured, in the sad¬ 
dest tone he had ever heard, “that I am 
grieved at this coming separation, and I often 
look forward to it as one of the saddest eras 
of my young life. You know this as well as 
I; then wherefore should I repeat it ?” 

“ I certainly had no right to believe it,” he 
answered, in a changed voice, “since you 
never intimated it before; but I am afraid 
you will forget me entirely when John More- 
ton resumes his addresses.” 

“ John Moreton I” she gasped, rather than 
spoke, and for a moment her proud heart 
stood still. 

Weston did not appear to notice her sur¬ 
prise and embarrasment, but added : “ Yes— 
John Moreton. I judge from his actions that 
he loves you; and surely you cannot be so 
cold-hearted as to make no return.” 

“Are you in earnest, George Weston ?” she 
asked, intones in which Lucifer himself would 
not have blended more pride and indignation. 

“In earnest,” he echoed. “Certainly I 
am 1 I expect in a few years to return, and 
find you metamorphosed into a staid and 
dignified housewife, and John happy in the 
possession of such a treasure.” 

All the tenderness faded from Maggie’s 
dark, violet eyes, and gave place to a cold, 
steel-like glitter. But she turned to him 
with an added kindness in her manner, and 
said, in slow and measured accents : — 
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“You have a strauge power of divining 
secrets, Mr. Weston. You are almost equal to 
the Oracles of G-recian antiquity. I am sorry, 
however, that you possess such a gift, as it 
rather embarrasses me for you to be cognizant 
of my thoughts as well as of my actions.” 

For oncfe, Weston was thrown off of his 
guard. He could not penetrate the veil with 
which she had so artfully hidden her feelings; 
but after a moment’s reflection he proceeded ; 
“I have endeavored to prove my friendship 
for you, Maggie, and I hope that, as a friend, 
you will allow me to express my delight in 
your future happiness. I almost envy John 
Moreton, but trust that his love will not cause 
you to despise the friendship I have proffered 
you to-night.” 

“I assure you,” she returned, “that, no 
matter to what his affection may lead in the 
future, your friendship will never be despised 
or forgotten. In the coming years I shall 
treasure up your every word and action ; and 
shall, if none offers, seek an opportunity of 
proving my estimate of your generous feel¬ 
ings.” 

Emphatically and calmly she spoke ; but 
language, however choice and eloquent, could 
never have expressed the half she felt. She 
did not intend that it should, for Love and 
Pride were bleeding, and she attempted to hide 
the gaping wounds. She rose from the rustic 
seat, and looking around, said, in a husky 
voice:— 

“ Come. Let us go to the house; it is late, 
and Hunt will be uneasy about me.” 

“Certainly,” he answered moodily, rising 
and drawing her arm through his own, “if 
you have grown tired of my company I ought 
not to complain. Besides I shall have to 
make an early start to-morrow. I believe 
the stage leaves before sunrise.” 

“Yes, I think it does,” and they silently 
walked homeward. Neither spoke until they 
reached the old stone steps, when Maggie 
presented her hand, as if about to say fare¬ 
well. He received it; and clasping it between 
both of his own exclaimed :— 

“Do not say good-by to-night. You must 
rise early in the morning, and smile upon 
me before I leave. You have compared me 
to the Oracles of old, and I should predict for 
myself but a gloomy future, if I should have 
to start upon my journey without a glimpse 
of your face. You will see me off, will you 
not V” 


“Perhaps I shall,” she answered, indiffer¬ 
ently; “but I am very lazy these summer 
mornings, and you must not be disappointed 
if I do not. I wish you, however, a pleasant 
journey to your home ; and, in the future, 
every happiness which friends on earth, and 
a kind Father in heaven, can bestow.” 

“Thank you,” he replied, drawing her to 
him, and pressing his lips to her brow. 
“But, Maggie, I ask even more than that. 
But, good-night. I know you will not refuse 
my last request—to meet me in the morning 
before I leave.” 

An hour later Maggie sat at her window 
gazing out upon the night. The moon had 
ascended high in the heavens, and the stars 
were paling before her steady light. George 
was in his own room, and Maggie could dis¬ 
tinctly hear his footsteps as he moved to and 
fro, gathering together his books and wearing 
apparel, previous to arranging them in his 
trunks. But after a while he retired to rest, 
and the perfect silence became almost oppres¬ 
sive. Still, though the hours rolled on, Mag¬ 
gie continued her dreary vigil. The moon 
moved higher and higher until she reached 
the zenith ; whilst new stars arose from the 
eastern horizon, and travelled up the azui^e 
sky. Still she sat there before her window, 
and the silvery light revealed a cold, pale 
face and tearful eyes, and soft white hands 
pressed tightly over an aching heart. Alas I 
she had loved “not wisely,” and she had 
reaped a harvest of sorrow and tears, where 
Hope had promised such a rich reward. She 
had been mistaken in George Weston ; while 
she had considered him pure and noble, he 
had proven himself base and ungenerous. 
He had used every effort to win her affection, 
and, having won it, had trampled it beneath 
his feet. By persuasion he had induced her 
to express her sorrow in view of the coming 
separation, and, upon receiving her confes¬ 
sion, had carelessly commended another to 
her esteem and love—another whom he knew 
to be her inferior; a man without education 
and refinement, and whose efforts to win her 
regard had been utterly hopeless and distaste¬ 
ful. She could scarcely doubt George Wes¬ 
ton’s affection ; she was poor, and his father 
was wealthy, and doubtless entertained bright 
hopes for his only child. It was not this that 
caused her heart to ache and bleed; it was 
the unmanly attempt he had made to clear 
himself of aspersion by boasting so ujare- 
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servedly of his own deathless friendship. 
She bowed her burning head in her hands, 
and remained in that position until the east¬ 
ern skies began to glow with rosy light. She 
heard George descend from his room and im¬ 
patiently walk the vine-covered porch, and 
still she made no movement except to lower 
her curtain. The rumbling of the stage-coach 
fell harshly upon her ear, and the horn 
sounded a clear, shrill blast, which echoed 
and re-echoed through the distant hills and 
valleys. The prancing steeds were reined in 
before the gate, and a few moments after 
started on their way, bearing with them the 
dbject upon whom Maggie Leonard had lav¬ 
ished all the tenderness of her fresh, young 
heart. She rose from the chair she had occu¬ 
pied during the whole of that unhappy night, 
and, disrobing, threw herself upon her couch. 

Three weeks later her aunt handed her a 
letter with an unfamiliar post-mark. She 
opened it, when what was her surprise and 
indignation to discover the signature to be 
“George Weston.” She calmly refolded it, 
and, placing it within another envelope, re¬ 
turned it to him without persual. 

Two years had passed, bringing with them 
many changes. Maggie Leonard, no longer 

dependant upon the bounty of her aunt, 
i0iad, by the death of an almost unknown re¬ 
lative, become heiress to an immense fortune. 
The old farm-house and adjacent grounds had 
been intrusted to the care of an overseer, and 
Maggie, with her aunt, had removed to Bos¬ 
ton. They had gone there at first in order 
that Maggie might complete her musical edu¬ 
cation, but friends had protested against a 
temporary sojourn, and they had finally yield¬ 
ed to their entreaties to make it their perma¬ 
nent home. And thus Maggie became a belle 
—.beautiful, wealthy, accomplished, and in¬ 
telligent ; what other attractions were neces¬ 
sary ? At twenty, she was indeed a noble, 
brilliant woman, not as gentle and affection¬ 
ate, perhaps, as she was at eighteen, when 
she stood at the rustic gate, with the bright, 
happy hopes in her heart, and the eager, lov¬ 
ing anxiety in her eyes ; but still she was 
very attractive, and worthy the admiration 
she received. George Weston, whose home 
was in the same city, visited her frequently, 
and Maggie treated him with the same quiet 
dignity and grace which characterized her de¬ 
portment towards her other visitors. From 


being at first reserved upon the subject of 
their former acquaintance, he gradually in¬ 
troduced it into their conversations, and hav¬ 
ing introduced it, it was easy and natural to 
revert to it at every meeting. He loved to 
dwell upon the memory of those halcyon 
days, and his dark eyes would glow with an 
added lustre when he could win from Maggie 
a word which betrayed her remembrance of 
their happiness. But oftener far than a sym¬ 
pathetic expression would an unbroken si¬ 
lence greet his enthusiastic remarks. At 
such times the damask on her cheek would 
fade away, and the violet softness of her eyes 
would darken into a midnight gloom. And 
yet she SQught, rather than avoided, his so-, 
ciety, and tacitly encouraged him in his de¬ 
votions. Thus affairs proceeded, until late 
one night, when they stood upon the marble 
step of her home, after having attended a 
party. George was devoted, and Maggie per¬ 
verse. He had asked her for her bouquet, 
which she refused to give him, when he ex¬ 
claimed in low, earnest accents— 

“Maggie, I can defer it no longer! Will 
you grant me an interview to-morrow even¬ 
ing, if you have no engagement ? Will you 
be alone, and can I see you ?” 

Her white fingers were destroying the flow¬ 
ers which she held: she raised her eyes but 
made no reply. 

“ Can I see you at that time, Maggie ?” he 
repeated. “Will you be alone ?” 

She gathered her crimson cloak more close¬ 
ly about her shoulders, and replied with a 
haughtiness which she in vain attempted to 
subdue into mildness— 

“I believe I have no engagement. You 
can call, if you choose.” 

At the time appointed he called, and Mag¬ 
gie had never appeared to him so beautiful 
and lovely. She was dressed as she was on 
that summer night two years before, when 
she had anticipated—but with what different 
emotions—the events which awaited her now. 
Her dress of snowy muslin was scarcely 
whiter than her gleaming arms and neck, and 
the blue ribbons which bound her golden 
hair and encircled her waist, added an in¬ 
describable charm to the simplicity of her 
attire. 

With her soft hands folded in her lap, and 
her eyes bent steadily upon the flowers of the 
carpet at her feet, Maggie listened silently to 
the story which George W^eston breathed into 
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her ear, with all the ardor of a deathless 
love. She did not once look into his face, 
hut sat, like a statue, pale and immovable, 
until he had finished. Then raising her eyes, 
while they dilated and darkened, she replied 
emphatically to his earnest appeal:— 

“No, sir, never! never! Therea time 
when I would willingly have occupied the ex¬ 
alted position you have tendered me to-night, 
but now circumstances compel me to decline. 
Every emotion of my heart—^justice, pride, 
and revenge, combine to render this decision 
unalterable. I despise you,” she added, 
after a moment’s hesitation, “and I am 
thankful that I have the courage to acknow¬ 
ledge it.” 

“Maggie! Maggie!” He gazed full into 
her face, and received the haughty glance 
which flashed from her eye like lightning 
from an empurpled cloud. His form quivered 
with an emotion he could not suppress, but 
his voice was calm as the note of a silver 
trumpet. “Maggie,” he continued, “what 
am I to understand from your actions ?” 

“My actions ?” she inquired. “ They have 
been those of friendship—nothing more. If 
you have misunderstood them, it is your 
fault, not mine. I am not responsible for 
any false constructions that may be placed 
upon the courtesies of friendshijp.” 

“Friendship!” he echoed. “Is it possi¬ 
ble that friendship could have prompted you 
to act as you have ? Gan friendship have sanc¬ 
tioned this interview, when you must have 
known my object in seeking it ?” 

“Yes, it was friendship.” A cold, scorn-^* 
ful laugh grated harshly on Weston’s ear. 
“I give you now the practical definition of 
the term, as you gave it to me two years 
ago.” 

Two years ! The words unbound the fet¬ 
ters with which Time had imprisoned Memory, 
and, like a giant well-armed, it scattered de¬ 
struction in its path. Maggie Leonard saw 
her power, and determined to use it. She 
waited for a reply, but none came, and she 
continued: “At iAai hour, I anticipated this. 

1 have striven for it, and have been success¬ 
ful. I have but one regret in this connection, 
and that is that my triumph and your humi¬ 
liation have not been more complete. Your 
devotions have been tolerated only with a 
view to this end; and this avowal has been 
received only that the contempt you once in¬ 
spired might be increased, if possible. 1 


make this acknowledgment in order that you 
may know that I, too, can condescend; that 
I can wield the weapon which was once your 
own safeguard, and that I can inflict a wound 
where you are most vulnerable.” 

“This, then, is revenge. Am I mistaken 
in the belief?” 

“You are not,” was the cold, heartless 
reply. A wave of crimson rolled slowly 
over her snowy neck, and face, and brow. 
She clasped her hands tightly together, as if 
invoking strength, and added, “Two years 
ago to-night you saw that I loved you. By 
repeated inquiries and adroit insinuations, 
you won from me a confession of my interest 
in you, and having won it,”—she paused 
and pressed her hand upon her forehead. 
She could not summon the courage to pro¬ 
ceed, until George exclaimed :— 

“For Heaven’s sake go on, Maggie. Let 
me know why I have been thus scorned and 
despised.” 

“ You boasted of your friendship, and dared 
to congratulate me upon an anticipated mar¬ 
riage with another. I have been true to my 
word, for then—inspired by the same hate and 
contempt which prompt me now to tell you 
this—I promised you that I would seek an 
opportunity of proving my appreciation of 
your friendship.” 

“ And for this reason you returned my let¬ 
ter a few weeks later?” he asked. 

“Yes, for this. I denied myself the honor 
of perusing the written expressions of your 
generous feelings, and without a glance, ex¬ 
cept at the signature, returned it to you.” 

“Did you not then read my letter, Mag¬ 
gie ?” he asked, while a changed light glowed 
in the depths of his eyes. 

“Read it! No, sir. Did you suppose that 
Margaret Leonard could condescend to that ?” 

“Then Maggie, dear Maggie, read it now— 
will you not ? See, I have carried it next to 
my heart ever since, wondering why you re¬ 
turned it.” He drew the letter from his 
pocket, and held it towards her. She thrust 
it aside, and exclaimed— 

“It is too late now. This affair can never, 
never be reconciled. You need not trouble 
yourself farther. I shall cheerfully excuse 
any future attentions from you, and hope that 
your ingenuity will attribute it to some other 
than the cause which really exists.” 

“Oh! Maggie, do not doom me to this mi¬ 
sery. That you once loved me, you are g^ne- 
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rous enough to admit. May not the memory 
of that plead for me now ?” 

“When memory pleads,” was the hitter 
reply, “it is not for affection, hut for a more 
thorough hatred, if possible, than you have 
already inspired. I only think of my former 
acquaintance with you to compare the torture 
of that time with the revenge of this. Then 
I was poor, and you scorned me; now I am 
wealthy, and retaliate.” 

“Maggie, you have wronged me, innocently, 
though, I am willing to believe. Will you not 
allow me to explain ?” 

“No; an explanation could avail nothing. 
Let this subject return to its grave, and be 
buried away from sight. It is late, aud this 
interview should end. I hope it has not been 
as unpleasant to you as to me.” 

George Weston made no reply. He bowed 
without speaking, and left the room. Maggie 
did not rise from her seat, but as the door 
closed after him she bowed her face in her 
hands, and exclaimed in all the bitterness of 
grief:— 

“This utter, hopeless misery! Oh! God, 
forgive me for the sin I have this night com¬ 
mitted.” 

A while later she ascended to her chamber. 
The summer moon shone in the open window 
at which she seated herself, and its silver 
beams touched her brow with a holy lustre. 
Through a dim and shadowy vista Memory tra¬ 
velled swiftly back into the Past! Two years 
before she had sat, gazing out upon the night, 
as she did now, but how different her emo¬ 
tions. Then^ her heart was a glowing furnace, 
from which the red flames issued, and threat¬ 
ened to consume her in its raging fury; now^ 
it was a mass of ice from which the sun of 
Hope was excluded, and its chilliness, with 
slow, but certain touch, was congealing her 
life-blood. Still she sat at her open window, 
and angry clouds gathered thick and fast, and 
intercepted the light of the moon ; and when 
tlie rain pattered upon her upturned face, 
she became frightened at the gloom and dark¬ 
ness, and retired to rest. 

“Ah ! Good evening, Miss Maggie. Glad to 
see you looking so well. Have you seen any- 
V thing of Stevenson—Dr. Stevenson?” 

“He passed me awhile ago. I think he is 
speaking to Mrs. Watson. What is the mat¬ 
ter, Doctor? you seem very much excited.” 

“Young Weston was thrown from his horse 


a while ago, and is, I am afraid, fatally in¬ 
jured. I left Dr. Hall with him, and came 
for Stevenson myself, for the servants were 
so alarmed aud excited that I could not make 
them understand my directions.” 

“Oh, Doctor, do you really think he will 
die?” she exclaimed, catching his arm, and 
detaining him as he was about to move for¬ 
ward. “Tell me, tell me! for the love of 
Heaven tell me!” 

“I think he will. Miss Maggie, but God 
knows J hope not. His injuries are internal, 
and, so far, have baffled my skill. He is a 
noble young man, Miss Maggie, a noble young 
man.” The Doctor passed on, and Maggie 
pressed her hand upon her throbbing brow. 
For a moment the room seemed to swim 
around her; she leaned heavily against the 
wall, but recovering herself by a mighty ef¬ 
fort, she turned to her companion and j’e- 
sumed the conversation Dr. Lewis had inter¬ 
rupted. It was at a brilliant social party that 
these remarks were made, and Maggie knew 
full well that the eyes of many were upon 
her. She dared not reveal thus publicly the 
terrible anguish of her heart, and crushing 
her sorrow:— 

She breathed the lightest words, and smiled, 

And smiling, sought to hide the inward gloom! 

For five months she had not seen George 
Weston; he had never attended a party, nor 
place of amusement during that time, and 
now, though surrounded by light and gayety, 
the memory of that last, humiliating inter¬ 
view, haunted her mind like a hideous spec¬ 
tre. Oh! if she could only see him once 
more before he died, that she might win his 
forgiveness, she could be reconciled to his 
death. As thus she thought a hand was laid 
upon her arm, and, turning, she beheld Dr. 
Lewis at her side. He whispered in her ear, 
“Come with me. Miss Maggie. Ask me no 
questions, but come quickly.” 

She needed no second invitation, but divin¬ 
ing his object in thus seeking her, she ex¬ 
cused herself, and followed him from the 
room. She shivered slightly as the cold De¬ 
cember wind blew upon her, but the Doctor 
threw his own heavy shawl across her shoul¬ 
ders, and lifted her into his carriage. Not a 
word was spoken by either, and, after a rapid 
drive, they stopped before a handsome resi^ 
dence in the suburbs of the city. He assisted 
her to alight, and giving the reins to his 
servant, they entered the house together. He 
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silently grasped her hand, and led her up the 
stairs, and into the chamber where George 
Weston lay. In accents of blended love and 
grief he was calling upon her name. His 
aged father was bending tenderly over him, 
and his white locks rested upon the flushed 
cheeks of his only child—the idol of his lonely 
heart. Maggie silently approached the couch, 
and knelt beside the suff’erer. How beautiful 
she was in this, her tearless, unutterable 
anguish! Diamouds glittered upon her gleam¬ 
ing arms, and neck, and brow, and her crim¬ 
son velvet robe, with its heavy black trim¬ 
mings, heightened the deathly pallor of'her 
face. Several physicians and personal ac¬ 
quaintances were standing around, but in the 
intensity of her grief, she did not note their 
presence. George gazed at her long and 
earnestly, and then said softly :— 

“Maggie, oh! Maggie, come to me !” 

“Oh, George!” she exclaimed, “here I am 
upon my knees beside you, begging your for¬ 
giveness. Look at me, George, and tell me 
you forgive me.” 

He slowly turned his head upon his pillow, 
and replied: “No, no, you are not Maggie, 
my Maggie. ' She is proud and haughty, and 
would not seek my pardon; you are gentle 
and good, but oh ! you are not Maggie. She 
would not read my letter, and she scorned my 
love. Oh! Maggie, come to me as you did 
that happy summer time, and smile upon me. 
Press your hand upon my brow, and soothe 
the terrible pain.” 

Maggie passed her hand to and fro upon his 
burning forehead; it quieted him for a mo¬ 
ment, but suddenly he turned his eyes full 
upon her, and exclaimed :— 

‘^Maggie, will you not read my letter now? 
See, it is here; I have carried it next to my 
heart ever since. Well, well, I shall not urge 
you again, Maggie. I am sorry now I troubled 
you about it.” 

The opiate the physician had administered 
began to take effect, and George closed his 
eyes wearily, uttering now and then an inco¬ 
herent exclamation. Maggie rose from her 
knees, and Dr. Lewis approached her and said, 
in a low voice:— 

“Miss Maggie, I should be glad if you 
would remain in this house to-night. Your 
presence has had a great effect upon young 
Weston, and I really think it very necessary. 
Before I went for you, he raved like a maniac. 


and it was almost beyond our power to confine 
him to his bed.” 

Maggie hesitated. Dear as was the life of 
George Weston, she dreaded thus to subject 
herself to the remarks of the world, a world 
which would seize with eagerness this new 
page in the history of her heart. Divining 
from her silence the subject of her thoughts, 
the old Doctor took her hand gently within 
his own, and said, “ I would not willingly ap¬ 
pear rude. Miss Maggie, but I have discovered 
your feelings for Weston; his for you have 
long been known to me. There can be no 
impropriety in your remaining, and the world, 
instead of censuring, will but acknowledge 
more unreservedly, the nobleness and gene¬ 
rosity of your disposition.” 

Tears were rolling swiftly down her cheeks; 
her white hands were clasped before her, and 
her pale face was upturned to his. He laid 
his hand upon her golden hair, and added:— 
“If you will consent, I will go for your 
aunt. I have had a chamber prepared for 
you, to which you can retire. I shall remain 
here all night myself, and if George should 
grow worse, I will arouse you.” 

Maggie consented at last, and retired to the 
room which had been appointed to her .use. 
In less than an hour her aunt joined her. 
They did not once allude to the sufferer be¬ 
low, for the subject was too full of intense 
agony for Maggie to introduce herself, and 
Mrs. Harper would not willingly do so. With 
woman’s intuition she had learned the state 
of affairs existing between Maggie and Wes¬ 
ton, and she had silently watched the down¬ 
fall of her hopes regarding the two. She laid 
herself upon the couch, and still Maggie re¬ 
tained her seat. Her pale cheek was resting 
in her hand, and her eyes gazed tearlessly 
into the glowing grate. Two hours passed 
slowly by, and there was a gentle knock at 
the door. For a moment Maggie’s heart stood 
still; a terrible fear seized her, but she aroso 
and answered the summons. Dr. Lewis was 
standing there with a letter in his hand, 
which he handed to her, saying, “I found 
this in Weston’s pocket. It is directed to 
you, and I am taking the liberty of deliver¬ 
ing it.” 

“Oh, Doctor, how is he?” she exclaimed, 
receiving the letter, and unconsciously press¬ 
ing it to her lips. 

“There is no change yet that I can dis- 
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cover. The opiate we administered lias pro¬ 
duced a heavy sleep, but the result must be 
left to God. I cannot encourage you, Miss 
Maggie, for I can only hope for the best.” 

Maggie reseated herself near the table, and 
drawing the silver lamp towards her, she un¬ 
folded the long-rejected letter, and read its 
contents with eager, tearful eyes. 

“Dear Maggie: For such, indeed, I must 
call you, though you may style me ‘ imperti¬ 
nent and familiar’ for so doing. I arrived at 
home a few hours ago feeling sad and gloomy, 
but now that feeling has passed like the cloud 
from a summer sky, and one of hopeful hap¬ 
piness has succeeded. Have you ever thought 
it strange that I wandered off to your country 
home, and there remained for such a length 
of time, and finally left you without an expla¬ 
nation ? If so, then, darling Maggie, allow 
me to make that explanation now. Three 
months ago my father disclosed to me a wish 
which he had long and secretly cherished. 
He desired me to marry the daughter of an 
old friend, whom he had promised in earlier 
years that their families should become more 
strongly united than by the bonds of friend¬ 
ship. Without even learning the lady’s name, 
I absolutely refused—declaring myself wed¬ 
ded to literature, and wishing no other bride. 
I expressed my disapproval of being ‘ bought 
and sold,’ as I termed it, like an article of 
merchandise, and reflected somewhat unkind¬ 
ly upon any lady who would -sanction *811011 
a transaction. My father explained to me 
that the lady in question was doubtless igno¬ 
rant of the agreement; that his friend had 
been dead a number of years, and that his 
daughter, instead of being in afliuence, was 
dependent upon relatives. I was inexorable. 
I loved and respected my father, but I could 
not, in an affair of such personal importance, 
yield my own wishes to his. I gave him my 
decision, and retired to my room. My favor¬ 
ite volume lay open before me, inviting me to 
perusal; but I rejected the invitation, never 
before declined, and gave myself up to thought. 
From one wall of my chamber my father’s 
portrait, with earnest, thoughtful eyes, look¬ 
ed down upon me, and just opposite, my mo¬ 
ther’s heavenly smile penetrated the inmost 
recesses of my heart, like the silvery beams 
(if the moon irradiating a lonely and deserted 
castle. Her lips seemed to move, and I 
thought I heard her voice, reminding me of 
my father’s love and care (luring my mother¬ 
less infancy and youth, and his indulgence 
during my unsocial and ungenerous manhood. 
I gathered together a few of my books and 
wearing apparel, and secretly left home. I 
laid a note upon my table, written to him— 
telling him that I would be absent but a few 
weeks, and that in the mean time, I would en¬ 
deavor to subject myself to his will. Destiny, 
like an angel’s hand, guided me to you, dear 
Maggie, and you know full well what befell 
me imyour happy home. I came to you a 


stranger, and from the moment I saw you 
first, my heart was as fondly yours as it is 
to-uiglit. I had determined to tell you of this 
on the evening before I left you, and for this 
I induced you to accompan^^ me to the maple 
at the foot of the lawn. But I thought within 
myself ‘ My father will oppose this move¬ 
ment, and will doubtless disinherit me. What 
have I to offer ?—only poverty and obscurity.’ 
I knew, dear Maggie, that if you loved me, 
that poverty and that obscurity would be no 
detriment to my cause; but I feared that 
your noble, generous spirit would not allow 
me to be disowned. I felt, as we sat beneath 
the spreading branches, that I was endowed 
with a nobler, higher capacity, and that, with 
you by my side, though bereft of my father’s 
counsel and wealth, I could accomplish all 
that -ambition couM suggest. But I deter¬ 
mined to wait. I would go to my father, 
stating my feelings to him, and would, whe¬ 
ther or not he was willing, return to you, 
and lay my heart at your feet. So I chauge(i 
the subject of our conversation, and witnessed 
your just indignation when I coupled your 
name with John Moreton’s. I may be wrong? 
And I know I am egotistical, but I believeci 
then that you loved me. Oh! if I should be 
mistaken. I am almost tempted to write no 
more, but to fly to you on wings of love, and 
explain all this to you. But -no, that cannot 
be at present. When I reached home, my 
father met ‘me kindly and tenderly, ami fol¬ 
lowing him into the library, I sat at his feet 
as I used to do in the golden hours of my boy¬ 
hood, and told him of my journey ; of the 
star which .had risen in my heart, how I gazed 
upon its brightness, and that my whole being 
had become softened and changed under its 
gentle influence. He listened very patiently 
to my description of you, but I think that 
you would have turned blushingly away from 
the glorious picture of your loveliness I pre¬ 
sented to his gaze. When at last I mentioned 
your name, a smile broke over his face, and 
the tears of joy rolled down his cheeks. He 
threw his arms around me, and exclaimed in 
fervent tones: ‘Ah, my boy! James Leon¬ 
ard’s daughter is my choice as well as yours. 
Woo her and win her. May God bless you 
both.’ He then told me that in early man- 
Jiood he and your father had been students 
and friends together, and that, later, they had 
promised to use every reasonable effort to ce¬ 
ment their friendship by uniting their chil¬ 
dren in marriage. Now, darling Maggie, will 
you not consent to the cherished wish of those 
who long years ago loved us so well ? May I 
not come to you soon—very soon ? Perhaps 
you do not love me, but no—no—I will not, 
cannot indulge the thought. I earnestly 
pray for an early and favorable reply. Tell 
me that you love me, and that I may visit 
you in that home where first I felt the ecstatio 
joy which now thrills every fibre of my being. 
My father sends his devoted love, and hopes 
that you will respond in the affirmative to the 
petition of George Weston.” 
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Maggie’s tears fell thick and fast as she 
refolded the letter. The Spirit of the Past 
horered near, and looked down upon her with 
accusing eyes. For more than two years her 
heart had triumphed like an unjust Conquer¬ 
or, but ah! it was humbled now. Suspicion 
bade her believe that Weston had attempted 
to win her love on account of her wealth, but 
she had awakened too late to the truth. 
Whilst thus engaged in thinking, Dr. Lewis 
came for her; his patient was conscious, and 
had asked that she might be sent for. The 
old Doctor tenderly drew her arm within his 
own, and led her to the bedside. 

“ Darling Maggie,” exclaimed the sufferer, 
as she knelt again beside him, “I am so 
glad that you have come. Your presence 
here compensates for this terrible agony. 
Hold my hand, Maggie, so that I may know 
it is a blessed reality, and not a dream.” 

“Oh, George,” she cried, “have you for¬ 
given me for all my past bitterness and pride ? 
Tell me—tell me.” 

“Ah, I had forgotten that,” he murmured 
dreamily. “I was thinking only of that 
happy, happy summer at Wildwood, when I 
learned to love you so well, Maggie, and you 
were not cold and unkind. Those were happy 
days, and their memory has been the only 
light which has beamed upon my pathway for 
mouths. But we will let that pass. Must I 
believe that you love me, dearest ?” 

“ Yes, more than life itself,” was the rejjly. 
“ Oh, if I could only prove to you my love 
and repentance, I would willingly submit to 
any earthly privation.” 

“Then, Maggie, become my wife now. But 
no—no, I ought not ask you to unite your 
fair young life to mine. I may die, or at best 
will probably be a helpless cripple. The sa¬ 
crifice is too great, is it not ?” 

Maggie looked long and earnestly into his 
pale face, then replied in quivering tones :— 

“It will be no sacrifice. I ask no dearer, 
holier mission than to watch beside you whilst 
suffering ; no higher honor than to wear your 
name, and to prove to the world the devotion 
I have long felt in secret.” 

At nine o’clock on the next morning, in the 
presence of a few personal friends, George 
Weston and Maggie Leonard were united in 
marriage. After, weeks of painful watching 
and almost hopeless anxiety, George reco¬ 
vered, though the use of his left arm was lost 


forever. Maggie was a faithful, devoted wife, 
and her husband often declared himself grate¬ 
ful to the accident, which, though it had ren¬ 
dered him helpless, had revealed to him her 
love and tenderness— 

As darkness shows ns worlds of light, 

We never saw by day.” 


THE VOICES OF THE WIND. 

BY CONSTANCE BUUCE. 

When the wild wind of Autumn. 

Sweepeth over the plain, 

It bringeth me sadness. 

It bringeth mo pain. 

I waken at midnight 
And list to its roar. 

And it saith to my spirit, 

No more, nevermore. 

Through the rude blast of Winter 
A voice will still come, 

Which haunteth me ever 
Where’er I may roam. 

It speaketh of pleasures 
And hopes that are o’er. 

And it saith to my spirit, 
ifo more, nevermore. 

The soft breeze of Springtime— 

It kisseth my cheek; 

But amid its caresses 
A tone yet will speak. 

It bringeth no gladness 
To a heart that is sore. 

For it saith to my spirit. 

No more, nevermore. 

The warm breathing of Summer 
Floateth round me at eve, 

But a sorrowful whisper 
The winds never leave. 

It telleth so sweetly 
Of the glad days of yore, 

Then sadly it murmureth. 

No more, nevermore. 


Good nature is the beauty of the mind, and, 
like personal beauty, wins almost without 
anything else—sometimes, indeed, in spite of 
positive deficiencies. 

Happiness at Home. —To be happy at, home 
is the ultimate result of all ambition, tlie end 
to which every enterprise and labor tends, 
and of which every desire prompts the prose¬ 
cution. It is indeed at home that every man 
must be known by those who would make a 
j ust estimate eitlier of his virtue or his felicity ; 
for smiles and embroidery are alike occasional, 
and the mind is often dressed for show in 
painted honor of fictitious benevolencei 







THE PAEISH OE S. BUSYBETTY’S, IN SEAECH OF A EECTOR 

BY THE PARISn CLERK. 


Well, our parish is reasonably quiet again ; 
too quiet, indeed, for some folks. There is 
just a little excitement of expectation. We 
have called a clergyman, and he is to come to 
us next Sunday. We are getting ready for 
him “by guess,” for none of us ever saw, 
and no one knows anything in particular 
about him. About six weeks ago the vestry, 
by their Secretary, wrote and asked him to 
oome and see us, and spend a Sunday in the 
parish of S. Busybetty’s. He wrote back 
that he considered himself highly flattered by 
the polite invitation ; but that he was parti¬ 
cularly engaged in his own parish, and should 
be so on every Sunday, until he received and 
accepted an invitation permanently to engage 
himself somewhere else I 

That letter took our wardens and vestrymen 
somewhat by surprise. The fact was that, 
for the last six mouths, we had lived on “sup¬ 
plies.” Every Sunday some new man had 
been induced to present himself, or had come 
without inducement. The congregation had re¬ 
solved itself into a critical “ committee of the 
whole.” The duty of worship was postponed 
for the pleasure of sitting in judgment on 
candidates, and enjoying their nervous want 
of self-possession. Oh, it was rare pleasure 
to us in the parish of S. Busybetty’s, I can 
tell you, for we are “nothing, if not critical.” 
It is a shame that the vestry have had the 
assurance to call a man in the manner'they 
have done, without subjecting him to 
• “ The flings and arrows of outrageous critics.’’ 

Eor it was better than bull-baiting, and as 
good as a gladiatorial show. And everybody 
knows that such contests are of the highest 
Cliristian antiquity ; older even than the first 
general council. Candidates were gladiators 
in Rome probably before the first bishop ; and 
it was the privilege of the laity to turn down 
their thumbs, and fix the doom of the victims, 
as we have done in the case of thirty men at 
least, with intense satisfaction, and under the 
warrant of the oldest precedents on record. 

What if the parish did remain vacant? 
We pay our money, and we take our choice. 
That is to say, we should take our choice, if 
every He, She, and It in the parish did not 
have a separate preference, and the adopting 


of one did not defeat all the rest. And it is 
so much pleasanter to go to church, when 
you know you are going for something extra, 
and not merely as a matter of conscience, or 
to “listen to your duty with honest hearts, 
in order to practise it.” All that is changed 
in S. Busybetty’s parish, and in some others 
too, I am thinking. Such notions of duty, 
and so forth, would do for your grandmother, 
but ive have done with them. It is a prog;res- 
sive age. 

Young America is in the ascendant, and so 
completely in the ascendant that the young¬ 
est gentleman in canonicals that we can find 
is the fittest man to give gray-headed laymen 
advice and spiritual counsel. And a young 
man, properly petted and encouraged by the 
young girls in his parish, carries suitable 
dignity at conferences, councils, and conven¬ 
tions. He can elbow the old parsons in wigs 
aside, and make his parish seem to be some¬ 
thing in the world. And ho can always tell 
his lay colleagues and delegates exactly what 
they must do, and how they must vote. 

There are great advantages in having a 
young clergyman in a parish. He is easier 
set ofif in any direction that you wish him to 
run. Only let him think he is driving all 
before him, and a little child can lead him. 
roar he ever so pretentiously. Be sure that 
you seevi but to follow, and everything you 
wish can be done with a springy elastic young 
parson. Stiff old fogies profess to know some¬ 
thing themselves. They pretend to experi¬ 
ence, and can see which way things are 
drifting. They even presume sometimes to 
control. We want nobody of that sort at S. 
Busybetty’s. 

To be sure, I do not speak the minds of all 
in the parish when I say these things. We 
have some unreasonable people here, who 
would rather not call a novice to fill a difficult 
post. We have some who adhere to certain 
musty old requisites, such as aptness to 
teach, ripeness of scholarship, prudence in 
speech and action, godly conversation and 
piety. Having these in their minister, they 
do not expect the eloquence of Whitefield, 
the learning of Hooker, the wit of South, the 
amiability of Fenelon, and all other incon- 
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gruous great qualities, with clue age aud 
youth combiued, in a village parson. But 
the rest of us, with a due appreciation of our 
consequence at S. Busybetty’s, do expect all 
these things—and more too! We want the 
worth of our money, and in counting salaries 
one hundred dollars counts for a thousand— 
when we consider how hard it is to raise the 
money. 

Perhaps we cannot all tell what we do want. 
But we can all say confidently what we donH 
want; and, with nine-tenths of us, the man 
we don’t want is always the man whom we last 
heard, be he who he may. We were never 
so well suited as when we had nobody in 
particular. In the round of strangers coming 
to us, everybody was sure to be pleased in 
turn; and when one was suited, all the rest 
of the congregation were just as much grati¬ 
fied with their inalienable right of finding 
fault. To be sure, children were born, people 
sickened and died, there were marriages and 
giving in marriage, aud various other events 
and conditions, in which the services of a par¬ 
son are supposed to be needed. The sheep 
wandered astray, and the lambs were uncared 
for, without a shepherd. And- old-fashioned 
people said that the spiritual condition of the 
parish was at a very low ebb. But, if not 
spiritual, we who took an interest in things 
were spirited enough at any rate. We came, 
the men to words, and the women to snuffs 
and sneers, over every new man ; and there 
was a delightful season of activity among us, 
which the philosophical observer of men and 
things (myself, for instance) could highly 
appreciate. The missionary and other collec¬ 
tions rather fell off, too; but as that was a 
circumstance not of our seeking, we had a 
perfect right to look at it in the light of a 
providence, Judith Sourcrout says, aud to be 
glad of the saving of the money. Judith is 
a power in our congregation, by the way; and 
her word has weight. You may find her like 
in many a parish. 

Apropos of saving. All changes in the 
world are not for the better. Once it was a 
great matter in a parish to have no settled 
clergyman on purely economical grounds. 
Candidates would come and preach, and 
tliank you for a hearing. Now, you must pay 
their expenses, and a little more—as little as 
you can, however, because all you save is 
still so much gain. It was a great deal better 
when you had nothing at all to pay; aud the 


trouble of entertaining the strangers, aud the 
chance of entertaining angels unawares, could 
be divided among the parishioners. There 
are always some officious persons who are 
ready for company, and that gives the wise 
and prudent an opportunity to escape the 
trouble and expense. 

When first we fell vacant, I thought, to be 
sure, we were to have a clergyman directly. 
And so Mr. Thorpe, our senior warden, ima¬ 
gined. As he has done more for the parish, 
in a pecuniary, and every other way, than 
any other ten men in it, he naturally and un¬ 
consciously, too, I believe, takes to himself a 
little credit for his usefulness. It would be 
strange if he did not. But for him, the 
church never would have been built. As our 
salary is not extravagant, Mr. Thorpe has 
been, furthermore, in the habit of sending 
liberal presents to the parson; and not only 
liberal presents, but little attentions which 
tell well in the aggregate, were paid by him 
to the family at the rectory. When Mr. 
Thorpe gathered of his abundance, he found 
it quite as well to send a basket of summer 
vegetables to the minister, as to let the sur¬ 
plus go to the pigs. So of his fruit, and of 
his harvest, his poultry, milk, butter, cheese, 
eggs, and choice bits of meat at butchering 
time. It is true that the donor never missed 
these things, as Judith Sourcrout says : “ and 
there is no merit whatever in good works.” 
Neither did the other parishioners, with few 
excei^tions, miss their tithes and offerings— 
for they never sent any. The parson did 
miss them, for they never came. The old 
warden’s example did not prove contagious. 
No, indeed! We are not so ignorant in S. 
Busybetty’s parish as to put our trust in any¬ 
thing that we do; nor are we so worldly as to 
lead our minister to put any confidence in 
man. He must be more spiritual. 

When the parish first fell vacant, Mr. War¬ 
den Thorpe, having carried it on his own 
shoulders five and twenty years, and presum¬ 
ing, therefore, that he knew something about 
it, invited a clergyman here of whom he had 
some knowledge, and very pleasant know¬ 
ledge. The gentleman read well aud devoutly, 
talked well and pleasantly, and preached 
well and sensibly. We all went to bed on 
that Sunday night under the impression that 
everything was as good as fixed, and definitely 
arranged. If it had been, what a world of 
variety we should have lost, to be sure! 
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The clergyman was Mr. Warden Thorpe’s 
guest, of course. We always suffered him to 
take as muck of that kind of trouble upon 
himself as he chose to assume. We assented 
to all Mr. Thorpe’s pleased remarks about the 
stranger; and a great deal may be said on a 
Sunday between services, and after church in 
in the evening. Mr. Thorpe, hearir^ no 
voice in dissent, looked upon his guest as our 
next rector, and as good as told him so. He 
explained to him all the ins and outs of the 
place, and sent him away with the impression 
that his formal call would reach him by the 
next mail, at farthest. Matters certainly had 
that look. The vestry were all well disposed 
toward the stranger, and had yet to learn 
that anything could be done in the parish in 
opposition to Mr. Church Warden Thorpe. 
They knew where the money came from, al¬ 
ways, in the last resort, and were quite too 
wise, of their own accord, to quarrel with 
their almoner. As a matter of form they 
thought they would sound the congregation 
before acting; little thinking that the parish 
had been already sounded, early on Monday 
morning. 

‘‘It is all very well,” said Miss Judith 
Sourcrout, as she took in bread from the 
baker for her breakfast—“it is all very well. 
I suppose that old Mr. Thorpe should be, as he 
always has been, the whole parish, wardens, 
vestry, congregation, and all, and lay-reader 
upon occasion. I wonder he don’t make him¬ 
self, or you make him, rector in name, as he 
is in fact. It is all right that he should call 
whatever minister he chooses. If I can’t see 
it—why that is because I am stupid, I sup¬ 
pose !” 

And so the baker took away with him from 
Miss Judith’s the little leaven that was to 
leaven the whole parish. Old Thorpe, in¬ 
deed! Had not he complained of the light 
weight of the baker’s bread only the week 
before ? As if an ounce of bread, more or 
less, made any difference to a man of his mo¬ 
ney 1 It was all nonsense to pretend that he 
cared for the poor! Every man should mind 
his own business in this world. Old Thorpe 
rule the parish, indeed! It was quite time 
that thing was reformed, at any rate ! 

0 ye unfortunate candidates who think you 
are all right when you have a “ man of influ¬ 
ence” on your side, dismiss your delusion! 
People who can’t touch him, will hit you, on 
the plan that one kicks a dog, when he dare 


not look at his master. A little rebellion is 
sweet, and has been ever since Eve bit the 
apple. I suppose it is part of the original or 
birth sin, the fault and corruption of the na¬ 
ture of all the offspring of Adam. 

The butcher as well as the baker got his 
cue from Miss Judith. And so would the 
candlestick-maker, had there been one in the 
village. The poet says :— 

The hutcher, the baker, and the candlestick-maker, 

All jumped out of a rotten potato. 

And all the town was tainted with Miss Judith 
Sourcrout’3 acid fermentation. Mr. Warden 
Thorpe and his candidate were left out in the 
cold, and he quietly retaliated by leaving the 
rest of us to do the entertaining. It was real 
spiteful in the old man to put us to that 
trouble, when his house had always been the 
parson’s headquarters. And he kept on vot¬ 
ing “aye” for all the candidates, and tlie 
majority of the vestry paid him off, by voting 
“No!” 

The next man was too young. But he al¬ 
most got it, for youth is no objection, as I 
have said; but Mr. Warden Thorpe voted for 
him, and the baker moved the whole parish 
against him. ^ The next was too old. The 
next was too high. The next was too low. 
The next was married.* The next unmarried. 
One was too loud-voiced. Another was too 
gentle toned. One was too tame. Another 
was too vehement. One wore a cassock coat. 
Another had too much shirt front visible. 
One was too musical. Another could not sing. 
One bowed in the creed. Another was too 
careless. One turned his back on the people. 
Another turned his on the altar. One was 
extra-rubrical. Another was under-rubrical. 
One was too ornate in his diction. Another 
was too plain. One could not extemporize. 
Another did ! 

But I can’t tell you half. The case seemed 
to be that, whatever peculiarity a man had, 
natural or acquired, great or small, essential 
or non-essential, was just the thing that the 
parish did not want, if you could credit the 
objectors. And the secret of the whole mat¬ 
ter was, that as everybody had a candidate, 
real or ideal, any objection was made use of 
that could be brought to tell, in order to clear 
the way for each parishioner’s “coming 
man.” The coming man would be a long 
time getting here, I can tell you, if the vestry 
had not stolen that march on us. We have 
had a fine time at S. Busybetty’s, at any rate, 
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and it will be dreadfully quiet when the new 
minister arrives, unless Miss Judith Sourcrout 
manages to get his ear. If she can only 
prompt and push him a little, she will soon 
have him at war in the parish, and set him 
adrift, as she did the last rector. 

P. S. The new rector has come. He did 
well enough yesterday. He don’t seem to he 
anything wonderful—but it ’s of no use to 
pick holes in his coat, for we can’t help our¬ 
selves. What is very remarkable, though old 
Thorpe voted against him, and said all he 
could against calling a man we had never 
seen, and though Thorpe has compelled the 
rest of us to do the entertaining for the past 
six months, the new minister was driven di¬ 
rect to his house, and is domiciled there, 
until Thorpe has the parsonage all repaired 
and repainted at his own expense. The old 
hypocrite ! Judith Sourcrout says she knows 
that Thorpe talked against him just for a 
blind. I shouldn’t wonder. Never mind! 
She ’ll be sure to get him out, if he will only 
suffer her to turn his counsel into foolishness. 

Second P. S. Tuesday. Count the parson 
fixed. Miss Judith Sourcrout* called on him 
last evening, and gave him a long address 
upon his duties. And what do you think he 
did ? He asked her if she was one of the new 
deaconesses, and how long she had been in 
orders, and whether she was regularly as¬ 
signed to this parish. She left him in furious 
dudgeon, and has declared open war. The 
l.)eople all side with the parson, for Judith has 
judged them so long as a prophetess, that 
they are glad of a chance to rebel even 
against her. The reverend, the rector of S. 
Busybetty’s, has, by a splendid coup de pa- 
I'oisse, fixed himself in his cure, as long as he 
may desire to keep it, and do his duty. I 
shall give in my adhesion forthwith. He is 
master of the situation. 


THE FALLINa LEAF. 

BY MABEL GRAY. 

I WANDERED alone in tho forest 
One beautiful autumn day, 

When the birds were trilling their music, 
In tuneful melody. 

A farewell to northern breezes. 

Ere they took their journey away 
To their homes in the sunny south-land. 
Where tropical zephyrs play. 


’T was the glorious mouth of November, 
When all nature seems going to rest— 

Lying down like a queen to her slumber, 

On tho broad earth’s tranquil breast. 

The leaves were all crimson and golden. 

As they dropped from the trees one by one, 
Telling tales of the wanton mischief 
Tho pitiless frost had done. 

^And one, as it circled downward, 

From its airy home on high, 

Whore it doitbtless had served as a shelter 
For the wanderers of the sky— 

I caught, and it served as a lesson. 

As I thought of the sweet spring-time, 

When it proudly waved in tho forest. 

In its young life’s glorious prime. 

And I thought, as I dropped it slowly. 

This relic of summer bowers, 

“A fitting emblem of life art thou,” 

Of life and its varied hours ; 

For the season of youth is like to thee, 

O leaf, in thy vernal bloom. 

Ere the heart has been riven with anguish, 

Or shadowed by sin’s dark gloom. 

And age, too, like thee may be lovely, 

If bravely we battle in right, 

And press stoutly on in the contest. 

Till our life draweth near to its night. 

But our night is not like to thine, leaf. 

For thou to no morning canst wake; 

But for us, when we’ve slept our last slumber, 
Will the morn of Eternity break. 


FRIENDSHIP AND SOCIETY. 

Among the almost eudless variety of human 
wants, there is not one which makes itself so 
powerfully and keenly felt as the want of 
friendship—society—the intimate and con¬ 
stant communion of soul with soul. We all 
are conscious of it, the young especially. 
They have need of virtuous associates, whose 
conservative influence will always surround 
them; without these their virtue has no se¬ 
curity. We know how powerful the family 
influence, judiciously directed, is to preserve 
one from the seductions of vice. In the bo¬ 
som of a family, with brothers and sisters 
around him, the young man spends the first 
years of his life. Parental kindness, sisterly 
and brotherly affection, and the sympathy of 
the family acquaintances, gratify all his social 
wants, and leave him nothing in that direc¬ 
tion to desire. When he is ill, the most ten¬ 
der and self-sacrificing love watches over him, 
anticipates every want, and, without weari¬ 
ness or complaint, seeks to tranquillize his 
sleeping or amuse his waking hours. 









TWO THANKSGIVING DAYS. 


BT 8. ANNIE FROST. 


‘^Can I go? Can I face all those people, 
full of merriment and gayety ? Can I play my 
part in the farce?” 

I was walking restlessly np and down my 
room, as these thoughts went through my 
mind. Upon the bed lay my evening-dress of 
rich garnet silk, a present from my uncle, 
while my cousins had added the pretty head¬ 
dress, the gloves, slippers, and snowy hand¬ 
kerchief. For many years I had received 
this annual addition to my wardrobe, for my 
birthday came on the twelfth of November, 
and my uncle Stanhope always gave a Thanks¬ 
giving party. 

We, mother and I, Uncle Stanhope’s sister 
and niece, might have made our home in the 
large house where two fair daughters and one 
son formed my uncle’s family ; but my father 
had left at his death a wee cottage and a 
narrow income, and mother preferred to live 
by herself and bring me up after her own 
notions. So my rich uncle contented himself 
with frequent visits, never coming empty 
handed, with noble Christmas, New Year’s, 
and birthday gifts, and invitations to all the 
gay doings at the large house. He had given 
a grim consent to my being educated for a 
teacher, but never would hear of my accepting 
any position after I left school ; and, indeed, 
my mother’s very feeble health was always 
an argument of sufficient strength to make 
me submissive. 

Now, had the party about which I was so 
unhappy fallen upon any other day, I should 
have sent my apology, but the Thanksgiving 
gathering was one of the prides of my uncle’s 
heart. To stay away, except for urgent ne¬ 
cessity would have deeply wounded his kind 
heart. My dress, as I said, was always his 
birthday gift, and he looked for me from the 
time I came a tiny child clinging to my moth¬ 
er’s finger, till now, when seventeen years of 
life admitted me to the ranks of young lady¬ 
hood. “ If I could only stay at home !” my 
heart cried in sick pain over the prospect of 
the party. 

But there was no excuse, and I dared not 
whisper my real reason for the reluctance. I 
wore no mourning dress, I could not speak 
the agony in my heart, and yet 1 felt that my 


mother, when they carried my father to his 
grave, was not more desolate, more widowed 
than I on this Thanksgiving evening. One 
little week before I had held a hand within 
my own that chilled with Death’s cold ere I 
released it, had heard words of love from li 23 S 
stiffening with the destroyer’s breath, had 
left a kiss upon a brow cold in the last sleep, 
and seen a form coffined and carried far from 
me, for whose love and welfare I would have 
given my life. But we were not married, not 
even betrothed, so I had no right to mourn. 

Just one year before, at Uncle Stanhope’s 
Thanksgiving party, I had first met Charlie 
Hall. He seemed to me the very impersona¬ 
tion of young, hopeful life, full of merry 
speeches, gay jests, fresh witticisms, dancing 
well, conversing well, singing sweet tenor 
songs with expression and talent. He, some 
twenty-six or seven ; I, sixteen. He, devoted, 
gallant, and tender ; I, young, enthusiastic, 
and inexperienced. He had come to our 
small town to study law with old Judge Wil¬ 
son, whose dear, fat, motherly wife made a 
pet of the young man at once. 

Well, it was the old story. I loved him. 
He was at our house very frequently, and we 
walked, sang, chatted; yet there was no 
spoken word until—but first I must tell my 
story. He paid me marked attention, but it 
W'as only when we were alone that he let me 
believe he loved me. He carried on a sort of 
jesting flirtation with half the girls in our 
circle, so nobody supposed his attentions to 
me “meant anything.” 

Just one week before the Thanksgiving 
party I was in our little parlor, putting all 
the furniture in order. Charlie had gone 
home one month before on a visit, and was 
coming back that day. From our door to the 
railway station was but a few steps, and he 
would stop, I felt sure, on his way to the 
judge’s. 

The five o’clock train was nearly due, and 
I x^nt away my duster, tidied my hair, ran 
out to give our one servant new directions 
about tea, and had but just returned to the 
parlor when I heard the whistle. The train 
was in. 

Five, ten, fifteen minutes passed, and then 
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—oil, how did I bear it! Four men brought 
a shutter up the street, and stretched upon it 
was Charlie. He had slipped in leaving the 
platform, fallen under the cars as they started, 
and was crushed below the waist. Mother 
was out, but the men brought him in, ours 
being the nearest house, and after placing 
him upon the sofa went away, one for a doc¬ 
tor, the others to their own duties. 

He knew me. 

“ Don’t try to do anything,” he whispered. 
“Let the doctor see first! But it is useless, 
after all. Come to me, darling, my darling.” 

And I knelt by him, too faint to speak. 

“Poor little one!” he whispered again. 
“I meant to greet her differently. I went 
home, my precious, to open the way for my 
marriage. But, now”—the great beads of 
cold perspiration were on his face—“you love 
me ?” he gasped. 

“ 0 Charlie I” I sobbed, “ you know I love 
you.” 

What followed is too sacred for any but 
my own heart to know. When my mother 
came, followed by the doctor, they found only 
the stiff, dead form, and I crouched down 
beside it, almost insensible. The next day 
the body was sent home, while I was too 
stunned to realize the loss. They were all 
very kind, thinking I was nervous with the 
shock of so sad and sudden an event, but 
nobody knew my secret. I buried it away in 
my heart, and nobody guessed it. And now 
I must go to a party. I was still trying to 
nerve myself when my mother called me. I 
hurriedjiowu at once, and found her lying 
on the bed, half dressed. 

“lam afraid I cannot go to-night, Agnes,” 
she said, “but you need not stay. It is only 
one of my old attacks. I must bear the pain 
while it lasts, but if you will give me the 
drops, I shall probably sleep till you come 
home.” 

Mother’s old attacks being a chronic form 
of spine complaint, I was not alarmed, but 
rubbed, petted, and nursed her till the pain 
left her, and the anodyne began to make her 
drowsy. 

“Now go and dress,” she said. 

“ I shall not leave you,” I said, kissing her. 

“But your uncle will never forgive us. I 
am not sick enough—Agnes, it is not my ill¬ 
ness ! I have waited all the week for you to 
speak. Tell me, my child, why you want to 
stay at home.” 


And I told her. Sure now of loving sym¬ 
pathy, I let my grief have its way. 

“My poor Aggie,” she said, caressing me, 
“that is the reason you have clung to this 
old black silk all the week. Well, dar¬ 
ling, I am too ill to be alone, so write tu 
your uncle, and let Mary take the note at 
once.” 

“ And you will sleep now,” I said, marking 
for the first time the struggle against the pow¬ 
erful anodyne she had taken to still the pain. 

“ Yes, I will sleep.” 

I wrote my note, despatched the servant, 
and then sat down beside my mother, who 
was by that time in a deep sleep. 

It was about nine o’clock ; Mary had availed 
herself of my permission to stay and assist 
my uncle’s servants, if she wished, and I was 
still seated in my mother’s room, when tho 
train from New York came up to the station, 
stopped, and went on again. I had never 
heard the whistle, pause, and renewed rattle, 
since that fatal afternoon without a sick shud¬ 
der, and I was in no condition to bear a 
shock, when our door bell rang. Thinking 
it was Mary, I went down. 

“ Is Miss Tolman in ?” 

I staggered back from the speaker. Was 
Charlie Hall alive again ? Did he stand thei'e 
to mock me ? 

“Forgive me; I have startled you;” and 
two strong arras lifted me and carried me to 
the parlor, for I was reeling with the shock* 

“You are Agues,” he said, when I began 
to recover my composure, “my little sister, 
tlien. I am Gerald Hall.” 

Charlie’s twin brother, of whom I had heard 
him speak a thousand times. 

“I came to Milford,” he said, “to bring 
some letters I thought might comfort you, 
and also to see if you would come to my mo¬ 
ther for a short visit. She is too feeble to 
travel; perhaps you know she is lame, and 
she longs to see you. Your mother’s kind 
letter stated you were with my brother at the 
last, and she wants to talk with you, to see 
the dear Agnes our Charlie loved.” 

I was sobbing like a child while he spoke. 
It was so sweet to feel they owned me, would 
love me, knew my sorrow. No need of pride 
here, to hide my heart wound. 

He did not stay long, but promised to re¬ 
turn in the morning, and see if ray mother 
could spare me to go to that other mother— 
so suddenly and fearfully bereaved. When 
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he left me, he placed in mj hands a package 
of letters. 

My mother was still sleeping when I return¬ 
ed to her room, and I drew my chair to the 
shaded lamp, and opened the letters. They 
were addressed to the mother and only bro¬ 
ther of my love, in his own dear hand, and 
they were a complete journal of his interest, 
friendship, love, for me. To a mother whom 
he idolized, a twin brother who was a second 
self, he poured out his very heart, and it was 
all mine. 

Daylight crept in at the windows before my 
mother woke, or I stirred from the table. A 
night of such joy, such grief, so full of sad¬ 
ness, sweetness, and suffering, I pray that I 
may never spend again. 

The next day Gerald came again. Mother 
sent for Uncle Stanhope, and told him all, 
winning me a new friend in my grief. It was 
arranged that I was to go for a week to New 
York, mother to go to uncle’s, and, further, 
my dear uncle himself proposed a change in 
my dress before I visited the family, of which 
I was to have been a loved member. My 
cousins came to me, and two quiet black 
dresses were made by their busy fingers, as¬ 
sisting the dressmaker, a black bonnet and 
shawl purchased, and by the next day I was 
ready for my journey. 

Nothing could exceed the kindness of Ger¬ 
ald on that brief visit and journey. He called 
me sister, with a gentle, affectionate inflection 
of the voice that moved me almost to tears; 
he guarded me so carefully from all offensive 
sounds or sights on our way, was so attentive 
and kind, that it seemed as if my heart would 
break to have him there, with Charlie’s face, 
voice, manner, and kindness, and yet not 
Charlie. 

It was on a dreary, cold afternoon that we 
reached New York, and then I was surprised 
to find the home to which I was driven was 
one of magnificence of which I had never 
dreamed in our quiet country town. One of 
the New York palaces, a legacy from one of 
the merchant princes to his wife and twin 
sons. Charlie had always spoken of himself 
as in easy circumstances, and I knew he spent 
money generously, but I had never dreamed 
of such luxury as this. 

We crossed a broad liall, ascended a wide 
staircase, and then came to Mrs. Hall’s bed¬ 
room. 

“Come in,” said a sweet voice, in answer 
VOL. LXXV.— 28 


to Gerald’s knock. “Come in Gerald, and— 
is Agnes with you ?” 

He put me forward gently, as he opened 
the door, and I saw a small figure near the 
fireplace. A tiny old lady, with soft white 
hair, and the face of an angel, who looked up 
at me with a smile of welcome, that yet was 
sadder than tears. In an instant I was kneel¬ 
ing beside her, while she removed my bonnet, 
and caressed and kissed me. 

“My daughter,” she said fondly, “my 
Charlie’s darling, our Agnes;” and a thou¬ 
sand fond, gentle words followed. 

“ It was so kind to come to me,” she said. 
“I am a cripple, dear, and cannot ’leave my 
chair, except to be .lifted to the bed, or I 
would have come to you. We know all about 
you, dear, how good and true you are, how 
devoted to your mother, how prettily you 
sing and play, all your accomplishments and 
beauties from the fair lily complexion to the 
large dark eyes. We know it all, love, we 
know it all,” as she patted my hand, looking 
into my face with yearning tenderness. “You 
read his letters ?” 

“All, every one,” I said. “How can I 
thank you for letting me see them ?” 

“You must thank Gerald, dear. But you 
will give me mine, again, Agnes—my boy’s 
letters. I will let you have them when I die; 
Gerald knows.” 

He had gone quietly away when I entered 
the room, but after a time he came for me 
again, and showed me to my room. 

“Lie down an hour,” he said, “ and then 
we will have dinner quietly in mother’s sit¬ 
ting-room. We wheel her chair in there 
when she is able to bear it. Rest awhile, little 
sister, and I will come for you again.” 

A week soon passed, and I learned to love 
with a deep, grateful fondness, the dear old 
lady who had welcomed me so kindly. In 
return for what I told her of Charlie’s stay in 
Milford, and his last moments, she told me of 
his early life, his boyhood, his manhood, his 
desire to become a lawyer, instead of joining 
Gerald as his father’s successor in business. 
And she told me, too, of Gerald, the tender 
good son of her declining years, of his grave, 
thoughtful disposition, so different from Char¬ 
lie’s sunny, merry temperament; of his care 
for her, his home-loving disposition, and his 
high standing as a merchant of integrity and 
honor. Her boys—the only children who had 
ever called her mother—were a never-weary- 
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ing theme for her—a uever-ceasing interest 
for me. 

I saw but little of Gerald. He was busy 
about some important business, which I 
guessed, when I found myself—a month after 
my return home—mistress of twenty thou¬ 
sand dollars, and a letter from Mrs. Hall, beg¬ 
ging I would consider it Charlie’s legacy to 
his widow. 

Two years glided away very quietly. I 
wrote often to Mrs. Hall, who called me always 
her daughter, and who shared the mother’s 
title with my own dear mother. We did not 
move from our old home, but I was glad 
to fill it with all the pretty comforts we had 
often sighed for, and so lavish upon my mo¬ 
ther flowers, fruit, and the choicest delicacies. 
We wore our quiet mourning—she the widow’s 
dress she had never altered since my father 
died, and I the same black I had worn on 
my first visit to New York. 

Two years of peaceful, loving happiness to¬ 
gether, and then my mother died. The long 
wasting disease took an acute form, and after 
three mouths of painful illness, she left me 
to join my father. 

My uncle came to me at once, and took me 
home; we had a funeral from the large house, 
uniting my means and his to do our loved 
one honor, and then I folded my hands and 
prayed to die. There was nothing for me, I 
said, in my wicked repining; other hands 
could distribute my money amongst the poor, 
and I could die and meet all I loved in hea¬ 
ven. No words can describe the bitterness of 
those days. The old sorrow had been com¬ 
forted and soothed by the tender love that I 
had lost now. My mother, my life-long com¬ 
panion, was gone, and I was all alone in the 
world. Uncle Stanhope was very kind, Lizzie 
and May aflfectionate, Harry sympathizing, 
but they all had their own interests and du¬ 
ties, while I stood alone. 

Lizzie was going to be married, and had 
her trousseau to arrange, her lover’s visits to 
receive ; Harry was preparing to go to Eu¬ 
rope ; May was very deeply interested in the 
study of German ; uncle had his business, 
too, and the interests of three children at 
heart. I, only, was alone. 

Judge, then, of my deep gratitude, when 
Mrs. Hall wrote to invite me to make my 
home with her. She was very feeble, and 
needed a daughter’s love; would I take her in 
my dead mother’s place, and let her love and 


comfort me ? Uncle grumbled a little, but let 
me go. 

“Remember,” he said, “Agues, this is 
only for a long visit. Milford cannot spare 
you for always, and this must be your home. 
Promise me to think of my house as home. 
And, Aggie, when you are able to bear gay- 
ety, you will come to Thanksgiving? Lizzie 
will come home, then; May, too, if she mar¬ 
ries. Let it be a family reunion for the fu¬ 
ture. You will come?” 

I promised all his kind love demanded, and 
then went to New York. 

My welcome there was a loving, cordial one, 
but I found a new member to the quiet fa¬ 
mily. 

‘ ‘ My niece, Martha Hall, ’ ’ said the old lady, 
after greeting me, and a tall figure rose up 
from a corner, and said :— 

“Good-evening,” and then subsided. 

I did not get a good look at her until the 
next morning, when she burst into my room. 
Then I saw a blonde, tall, fair, and gloriously 
beautiful, dressed in an eccentric way that 
my inexperience did not recognize as “ fast.” 

‘ ‘ Good-morning, ’ ’ she said, abruptly. ‘ ‘ How 
do you like it ?” 

“Like what?” was my puzzled inquiry. 

“ Why, this slow, stupid place. Oh, I for¬ 
got, you are in mourning, so you can stand 
it. I suppose I am in mourning, too, or 
ought to be, for I won’t wear black. What’s 
the use! I never saw pa for eleven years. 
W’ent off, you know, to Russia, and left me 
at boarding-school, and there died and be¬ 
queathed me to aunt and Gerald. I’ve got 
lots of money somewhere, they say, and next 
year, being of age, I mean to use it, and 
dash. Till then, I’ve got to vegetate here. 
Oh, mercy! I did hope when I heard there 
was a young lady coming, there would be 
some life in the shanty, but you look as slow 
and mopey as the rest.” 

“ I have just lost my mother,” I said. 

“ Dear me ! have you ? That is bad. Mine 
died when I was ushered into this world, so 
I can’t be expected to feel very bad about it, 
being probably more concerned about ‘here 
we go up, up, upey,’ and ‘little Jacky Hor¬ 
ner,’ and literature of that description for 
some time afterwards. By the way, what do 
you think of Jerry?” 

“Wlm?” 

“ Gerald. Now don’t look as if I had called 
I George Washington Wash, or Bonaparte 
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Nappy; I know he’s a solemn old prig, bnt 
it is time somebody took the conceit out of 
him. He’s to be my husband, you know.” 

“No, I had not heard.” 

“ Bless you, yes ; and if he donH die of it, 
it’s a mercy. The old folks had it all fixed. 
Pa, he wrote to auntie, and I’m to stay here 
till I am of age, and then marry Sir Prim. If 
he wasn’t so awful solemn, I might endure it, 
but the one ruling desire of my life is to see 
him turn a somerset, vault over a chair, or do 
something else perfectly absurd.” 

“lam afraid you will never be gratified.” 

“No, I suppose not, especially since you 
are here to keep him in countenance. Per¬ 
haps I’ll marry him, perhaps I shan’t. Is 
this blue thing becoming,” she said abruptly, 
marching to the glass, to see the jaunty little 
jacket indicated. “I like red, but I can’t 
we^ even pink without looking like a Dutch 
milkmaid. You could, now, with all that 
splendid black hair. Where on earth did you 
get your complexion, with black hair and 
eyes! You’re as fair as I am, though you 
have no color. But what a little thing you 
are. I could carry you in my arms like a 
baby. ’ ’ 

“I was always small,” I said, scarcely 
knowing how to answer. 

“Well, I didn’t suppose you had shrivelled 
any at your age. Heigh-ho I Shall we always 
stagnate this way?” and she sat down, and 
began to nurse her own foot. 

I looked at her in perfect wonder. In my 
quiet life, in our own little town, I had never 
met with a specimen of the fast young lady, 
and this beautiful, vehement creature, puz¬ 
zled me amazingly. All her hair was worn in 
a little crop of short curls, wonderfully be¬ 
coming ; her large, well-opened blue eyes 
were full of light and fire ; her fair complex¬ 
ion was tinged with glowing color, and her 
tall figure was perfect in its proportions ; the 
little hands nursing the pretty foot were 
small, and yet full of nervous vitality. 

“ You’ll read to auntie now, won’t you ?” 
she said, “ and I can practise more. The only 
comfort I have is in making that old piano 
ring. Auntie says I gabble any how. Who 
wouldn’t hurry over-such stupid old stuff!” 

“ I will read to her,” I said. 

“ Well, go, then—it’s her hour. I say—” 
and then she hesitated. “Kiss me 1 I ain’t 
half such a heathen as I look, and your face 
is as pure and perfect as a Madonna’s. You 


must not hate me. I am not half so impish 
anywhere else, but I am half stifled in this 
horrid old coop, and must let off steam some¬ 
where.” 

I kissed her at once. 

“You can come here,” I said, “and talk, 
if it does you any good. I suppose it is ra¬ 
ther sad for a young girl, full of life.” 

“ Anybody would think you were eighty at 
the least, ’ ’ was the reply; and then she darted 
off, and in a few moments flooded the great 
house with music. I never heard such a 
voice, even in a concert room. A pure, clear 
soprano, yet with the deeper notes marvel¬ 
lously x^erfect. She played brilliantly, and 
sang like a bird. 

How can I describe the life that opened for 
me ? All the morning I spent with Mrs. Hall, 
reading, and having, by her taste and desire 
to open to me the real treasures of literature, 
a complete course of the higher authors. We 
read history, poetry, fiction; we wandered 
over the old authors; we dipped into newer 
works; we thoroughly enjoyed the hours. 
What was really a keen pleasure for her, was 
a never-ending delight for me. The after¬ 
noons were devoted to walking, reading, or 
driving. Martha, or Mattie, as she preferred 
to be called, rode splendidly, and I attended 
a riding-school, and soon became sufficiently 
accustomed to the exercise to join her and 
Gerald in their long rides. Evenings were 
spent in music, or else quietly in Mrs. Hall’s 
room, for Mattie soon formed a circle of friends, 
and xAunged into the vortex of New York so¬ 
ciety. A relative of her mother—Mrs. Mars- 
field—one of the votaries of fashion, under¬ 
took to chaperone the brilliant beauty, and 
Gerald was often released from attendance 
upon her, and joined his mother and myself 
in our quiet sitting-room. I learned to ac¬ 
company him, as he played the violin, and to 
blend m}^ voice with his in duets, and if we 
could not translate melody as brilliantly as 
Mattie, we, at least, enjoyed our music as 
fully. 

I would like to pause here, and leave the 
rest untold, and yet—well, you will guess it. 

I, who knew the cousins were engaged, knew 
that Gerald was willing to marry Mattie, and 
considered himself bound to her ; I, who was 
there because I was considered true to my 
first love; I, a double traitor to past and pre¬ 
sent, I loved Gerald Hall. 

I did not know my own heart for many long 
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iQontlis. It was a dear brother’s love I re¬ 
ceived, a tender sister’s affection I gave, I 
said to my heart; and so unconsciously I let 
his image grow to my soul, till I could not tear 
it away. Charlie faded away, and a face, his 
—and not his—took his place. The merry 
sunny laugh was never so dear as was now 
the grave tender smile. 

More than a year had gone by, and Novem¬ 
ber chill was in the air, when Mattie came to 
my room one morning, with unwonted clouds 
on her fair face. 

‘‘Here’s a mess,” she said, taking me as 
usual into her confidence. “ Auntie reminds 
me this morning that next week I shall be of 
age, and you know all about Gerald and me. 
I think myself he ’s in love with you! Gra¬ 
cious, don’t jump that way, Agnes, you’re 
enough to scare one to death. Of course, I 
don’t suppose you care for him, you quiet 
mouse; for you are infinitely too proper to 
love another woman’s jianc6^ and then there 
is that wonderful Charlie. But he is fond 
of you. If it wasn’t for auntie, now; but 
you see she’s set her heart on the match, 
and Barkis is willing. Well, there ’ll be 
one suicide, for Guy Howard will hang him¬ 
self!” 

“Guy Howard ?” 

“You don’t know him; Mrs. Marsfield’s 
nephew ; a man after my own heart; got 
some spirit and pluck I Well, never mind 
him!” 

But she did mind him, I saw, for she sat 
quiet for some moments. 

“ We ’ll have to submit,” she said, at last. 
“It is a mercy you don’t care for Gerald, for 
it’s all mixed up now. You ’ll come to the 
wedding, I suppose ; and please wear white, 
for I am superstitious about suits at a wed¬ 
ding.” And she went off, leaving me in a 
strange turmoil of pain and irresolution. 

I could not stay ! I loved him 1 Not with 
the girlish love I had given Charlie, but with 
a woman’s whole heart. I loved him! I 
could not stay to see him married, and mar¬ 
ried, too, to a woman who loved him not. 
Some wild, scheme of warning him of Mattie’s 
feeling rushed through my brain, but I drove 
it out, and resolved to go away. I would go 
somewhere and hide myself and my new sor¬ 
row from all eyes. Then I thought of my 
uncle. Only two days more, and he would 
welcome his guests to a Thanksgiving party 
again. I had met Charlie there ; I had first 


seen Gerald on that anniversary; I would go, 
and live one night in memory of happier days, 
and then—then—well, the future would de¬ 
cide. So I went to Mrs. Hall and told her I 
was going to Milford for Thanksgiving. 

“You will return soon!” she said, wist¬ 
fully. 

“You will be alone,” I said, “when Gerald 
takes his wife for a wedding tour. Then I 
will return.” 

She held my hand a moment, looking into 
my face with a loving, pleading gaze, that 
nearly unnerved me. 

“Yes,” she s^iid, “I shall be alone. It was 
her father’s will, you know, and I would like 
to see Gerald happy.” 

I kissed her for answer. It was not well to 
talk it over, and then I bade her farewell. I 
felt that I could not face Gerald again. 

My uncle’s welcome was cordial, nay, more, 
it was very loving. He was glad I remember¬ 
ed his pet anniversary, and I promised to lay 
aside my mourning for that evening, and try 
to forget sorrow for the time. 

Lizzie was home with her handsome hus¬ 
band by her side. May was engaged, and had 
another new face to present to me ; Harry was 
back again from Europe, and uncle was in 
his element. The evening was clear and cold, 
pleasant as a winter evening could be. Early 
hours were kept at Milford, and the rooms 
were well filled by the time that Mattie would 
have been dressing her hair. I wore a white 
silk dress, and Lizzie had twisted jasmine 
sprays in my hair. 

The dancers were all in motion, everybody 
gay and full of life, when I stole out into the 
library for a moment of quiet. It seemed as 
if my heart would break. The rush of mem¬ 
ory and present pain was so keen, so bitter, 
that I could scarcely keep from crying out. 
So, standing by the window, pressing my hot 
forehead on the cold glass, I tried to still ray 
anguish, and keep the composure necessary 
for the evening. While I stood there, a step 
crossed the room. It was my uncle or Harry 
I said, and did not stir, till I was drawn into 
a close embrace, and the voice I loved best, 
spoke:— 

“Agnes, my darling, my love.” 

“Let me go!” I cried. 

He loosed his hold at once. 

“ Oh, Agnes, do you not love me ?” 

“Mattie ! how can you come here ?” I said. 
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Mattie. Agues, do you think I care for 
Mattie ?” 

^‘But your mother,” I said. 

“My mother would not see me an unloving 
an unloved bridegroom. We have had our 
explanations, Agnes. Mattie is engaged to 
Guy Howard, and I have come to seek my 
wife here. Is she here, Agnes?” 

“I don’t know; shall I inquire?” I said, 
saucy for the first time, in the flood of happi¬ 
ness. And then I nestled into his arms, and 


let him tell me his love, while he read mine, 
I am sure, in my face. 

But this was not all. Uncle Stanhope came 
in, Lizzie was called, a long balk followed, 
and in a sort of blissful dream I found myself 
under Lizzie’s long lace wedding veil, stand¬ 
ing by Gerald, the old parson of Milford fac¬ 
ing us, all my old friends and neighbors 
surrounding us, and Uncle Stanhope’s Thanks¬ 
giving party was transformed into my wed¬ 
ding night. 
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She looked at him with her cool and earn¬ 
est eyes—eyes before which, it seemed to the 
man sitting there, all falsehood, insincerity, 
whether of soul or speech, must shrink away 
convicted and ashamed; she looked at him 
with some perplexity, sadness in her face be¬ 
fore she spoke, and the words, when they 
came, did not answer her questions, so much 
as something in her own thoughts. “I came 
across a passage in Froude’s History, the other 
day, which struck me with singular force, ilf 
was so true. This was the passage : “Yet, in 
tliis perplexed world, the deeds of men may 
be without excuse, while, nevertheless, in the 
•men themselves there may be something to 
love and something to admire.’ ” 

A flash of amusement stole across the man’s 
face. He had a keen sense of humor, and a 
swift habit offsetting the comic side of any¬ 
thing straight before your eyes, which was one 
element of the strong social power which he 
possessed. “Now, Jane,” he said, “that is 
just like you, and—like no other woman in 
the world ! Here I ’ve just this minute made 
a proposal to you—asked you in plain Eng¬ 
lish to be my wife, and you answer me with 
a sweet demureness that becomes you, by 
quoting a passage to me out of some history 
you’ve been reading lately I” 

There was some latent playfulness in the 
girl, or woman—for she was not very young; 
all the serene gravity of her face broke up 
into a swift sparkle of merriment; she evi¬ 
dently caught and appreciated the oddity of 
her reply. Her laugh had a fine, rich sense 
of enjoyment that was like a child’s. 

“I see it was very funny, Hurd; but the 
thought drifted in among a good many 
others, just then I” 

“And you spoke it; it was like you. But 
I had rather have your own thoughts now 
than the wisest or grandest of your author’s.” 

The sweet gravity drowned the sudden 
sparkle in her face. She paused a moment, 
and in the pause he saw a faint flash of color 
across her cheeks, and her voice hardly held 
its usual sweet steadiness, as she replied: 
“Yet, if you have looked long enough at the 
quotation, you would have found it involved 
my answer.” 
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“But no man would be satisfied with such 
a reply from the woman to whom he had put 
the one question I have to you. Still, if you 
will have it so, I will try and sift the quota¬ 
tion, hoping I shall find in it the one sparkle 
of gold for which I am seeking. Do you mean 
that the author’s words apply to me?” 

“Yes, Hurd, I mean just that.” 

Her words did not flinch, though it cost her 
an effort to say them. You saw that, by the 
steady color in her cheek. Jane Hurst, with 
all her frankness, could not easily give pain 
to anything. 

He mused a moment over the passage, and 
the first clause she felt, rather than perceived, 
had a wound for his self-love which the second 
hardly healed. He spoke at last. “So you 
think my deeds without excuse.” 

“I must be honest with myself, and you, 
Hurd, now. Without excuse, alas!” 

“What deeds?” he said, going straight to 
the point, but his fingers nervously at work 
with his thick brown beard. 

She turned, now, and faced him fully. I 
must tell you here that it was a June morn¬ 
ing, as perfect a one as ever wrought the en¬ 
chantments of its glory on heavens and earth. 
The sky overhead was of an intense cloudless 
blue, a hovering of winds in the trees, and 
vines, and grasses ; the sweet breath of flow¬ 
ers in the air struck through with sunshine ; 
and the song of robins. The man and woman 
of whom I am to write, in the midst of all 
this, sitting together on a low lounge on one 
side of the veranda, which closed around an 
old-fashioned nest of a cottage, the color a 
sort of stone gray. Heavy vines, hanging 
from the roof and pillars of the veranda, shut 
in the two, like thick curtains, in a solitary 
bend, barely larger than a window-pane. You 
have an outlook to the river, and the green 
cool hills swathed in that glorious sunlight 
and the cattle knee deep in the slopes of the 
pastures. 

The lady turned, as I said, and faced the 
man with her sweet, brave eyes. “What 
deeds, Hurd? Look at your life, and see if 
that does not make an answer more passion¬ 
ately reproachful than the voice of any friend 
will ever have the heart to do ? Look at the 
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miserable waste of all these years; wasted in 
frivolity, in indolent luxuries, in fashionable 
dissipations, in miserable flirtations unworthy 
your manhood, . unworthy any true ideal of 
womanhood, and without excuse, too, because 
from the beginning you have been singularly 
favored in all that men desire and toil to at¬ 
tain; gifts that you have not cultivated, edu¬ 
cation that has answered no worthy end, 
wealth that you have squandered, time that 
you have wasted, influence—personal and so¬ 
cial—that has done no good, and I fear lias 
wrought real mischief, because it has some¬ 
times been exerted for no higher purpose than 
to prove to yourself your influence over, your 
mastery of, other natures weaker than your 
own. Ah, Hurd, if the truth is strong, and 
salt, and bitter, it is your fault who have 
made it so ; not mine who speak it!” 

A dark red flush had mounted all over the 
man’s face, as he listened, but he had not 
flinched, though her words had laid bare many 
a quivering nerve of self-love. He was angry, 
but his amazement at the girl’s dauntless 
courage went deeper than any other feeling, 
and that spoke first. 

“'•Well, Jane Hurst, you are the bravest 
woman living! There is not another on the 
earth who would have dared say to me what 
you have this morning.” 

“^'Neither should I, if your question had 
not brought me to do it, and”—a little swift 
pain going and coming about her lips—“it 
has cost me more to say this than it has you 
to hear it.” 

am not certain of that. At any rate, 
there is this much grace left in me to acknow¬ 
ledge the truth, and it is that you have spo¬ 
ken of me, Jane!” 

Another swift shadow over the face, moved 
out of its usual bright calm, and the sadness 
deepened in the eyes. 

“But that was not all the truth, Hurd. If 
one part of my quotation fits you, so also 
does the other, making you, perhaps, only the 
more dangerous for any influence you may 
possess over men or women. Despite all I 
have said, there is something in you to love, 
something to admire! I have tried to find 
out in what the subtle charm consisted, and 
at 'first I thought it lay chiefly in some of 
those gifts of speech and graces of manner 
which you know you possess. But in a little 
while I found that here I was doing you in¬ 
justice. The magnetism that draws others to 


you goes deeper than that—inheres in your 
character. I have found you generous, kind- 
hearted, keen to discern where you would 
give others pain, equally swift to avoid it, 
thoughtful of your inferiors, glad always, on 
a certain level, to do them good. No man can 
possess all these qualities without having 
something in him to love and admire.” 

“Jane,” said Hurd, “I have had much 
praise in my life from men and women ; but 
these last words of yours have been sweeter 
in my ears than all the rest. Think only of 
this better side of me when you answer my 
question.” 

“Oh, Hurd,” with a little deprecatory ges¬ 
ture, “I have answered that already.” 

“Jane,” drawing nearer to her, and laying 
his hand on her shoulder, “ did you think my 
love for you had taken so slight root in my 
heart that it would be content with such a 
reply ? I grant all that you have said, that 
my past is full of mistake, waste, and wreck. 
But my future shall not be so. You acknow¬ 
ledge there is a better side to me; it only 
needs what I have never had—the influence 
of a true and tender woman within my life to 
make another man of me. Your heart, your 
thought, your character, are all what my soul 
craves. Heaven be my witness that I speak 
true and honest words, when I tell you it shall 
be the aim of my future to shape my life to 
truer and nobler ends. I will be to you a tender 
and faithful husband; let your love be the 
promise and seal of my new purpose. Come 
to me, trust me; my whole being pleads for, 
demands you.” 

A passionate eloquence in the man’s voice 
left no doubt of his sincerity ; the words were 
brave, tender, manly. The woman who list¬ 
ened there, wooed as few women are, was of a 
fine, susceptible nature, quick to recognize 
whatever was generous and loyal in character 
and affection. Her face was all shaken out of 
its calm. She tried to gather up her voice 
into speech, but it seemed to fail, and when 
her words burst out, they were a rapid, half 
frightened “ Do not ask me, Hurd—I cannot, 
dare not be what you say !” 

“Dare not, Jane? Do you take me lor a 
monster ?” 

In all the tumult of his feelings—and this 
was certainly the strongest, noblest hour of 
Hurd Knowlton’s life—he was sorry that he 
had asked this question when he saw the- 
flash of pain in Jane’s face. She put her hand.. 
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over lier eyes, but that did not hide from him 
the short struggle of the mouth beneath it. 

In the silence the winds hovered among the 
thick vine leaves, and the silvery sweetness 
of a robin’s voice shook itself down from a 
clump of cedars outside, and in that song 
heart and thought of Jane Hurst had girded 
and steadied themselves. Her eyes confront¬ 
ed Hurd Knowlton’s again. “ No,” she said, 
and spite of herself some pathetic mournful¬ 
ness "clung to her voice ; “it is not of you I 
am afraid, so much as of myself. There may 
be women good enough, brave enough, strong 
enough to take upon themselves even this 
work you ask me to do, Hurd, but I am not 
of them. I have no faith in the continuity of 
my power and influence over you; I know 
where my weakness lies, and that I should in¬ 
evitably gravitate to your own level. That 
side of you which none can know except to 
love and admire, would only make the danger 
greater. I, too, am not so strong but I need 
steadying and helping, and I must reverence 
the man whose wife I become ; I cannot marry 
one to reform him.” 

He winced under that last word, but there 
she sat, with her face to .plead for her—the 
face of the only woman he loved on earth. 
“Jane, your looks and your dreams have 
worked mischief for you. You are romantic ; 
you have raised up in your fancies an ideal 
that you will never realize among men. At 
the best they have their weaknesses, selfish¬ 
nesses, infirmities.” 

“ So have I; but that is no reason my heart 
should not ask something to sustain and an¬ 
chor it. As for the romance, Hurd, if to de¬ 
sire strength, purity, nobleness of life be that, 
I am romantic.” 

“Jane, do not let me make a fool of myself. 
Love me—save me !” 

Again that quiver of pain about her mouth, 
and the cool, bright eyes were wet with tears. 
“Oh, Hurd, I cannot do that; only God can. 
If you cannot turn and cleave for life or death 
to your own convictions of truth and right, 
how can a woman’s feeble strength bind you 
to goodness and duty? How many a one has 
sacrificed herself to such a hope and purpose 
as this ! how many a one has failed !” 

“Jane, Jane!” liis eyes on her face, stirred 
now and alive with a new beauty, “I cannot 
live without you !” 

“Then, Hurd, you cannot worthily with 
:me. I must tell you the truth, cost us both 


what it may. While I have no doubt of your 
earnestness and sincerity this moment, I lack 
faith in your steadfastness in the long tug and 
strain of life. You ask me to give you what 
my conscience, my self-respect, my clearest 
judgment deny. Forgive me, Hurd, I wish 
it were otherwise;” she caught back in a 
swift breath the sudden faltering of her voice. 

Hurd Knowlton caught it, too, drinking in 
every intonation, and he saw where his power 
lay. Its success even then was doubtful, but 
this was his only hope. Argument or en¬ 
treaty would avail nothing now ; but in Jane’s 
own heart was a voice that plead his suit elo¬ 
quently, and every word she hg,d spoken had 
only filled him with a more passionate longing 
to claim her for his own. “Jane,” he said, 
“ I am a proud man, and if the wrench of giv¬ 
ing you up were less, I would take your an¬ 
swer and myself from your presence forever ; 
but by the depth of my humiliation you must 
guage my love for you. Take pity upon me.” 

The words smote her as no blow could; he 
saw her will sway and waver for a moment 
like the vine leaves amidst which the winds 
of the June morning loitered. Then her 
face grew white with the struggle, but she 
held possession of herself when she looked 
up again. “Be a man, Hurd, and take pity 
upon yourself. You must, with God’s help, 
as I have told you, work out your own salva¬ 
tion, not look to me, a feeble woman, to do it. 
I would lay down my life this minute to see 
you the man it is in your own power to make 
yourself.” 

“But that is not what I ask; only that you 
will be my wife 1 You suit me, Jane, above 
all the women whom I ever met. I felt from 
the first time I heard your voice and looked 
down into the blue, cool depths of your eyes, 
that you had a mission of strength and heal¬ 
ing for me. I have grown, in some sense, an¬ 
other man in these weeks that wo have been 
together. New motives and aims have quick¬ 
ened me, Jane. I plead, for the last time, 
•complete the 'work that you have begun. Let 
me love you.” 

Another struggle, sharper, if shorter than 
the first, and her face settled into deadly re¬ 
solve. If for weeks Jane Hurst had not 
schooled thought and feeling to meet this 
hour, her strength must have failed her. But 
her judgment did not yield under the great 
tidal wave of emotion which rose and surged 
over her soul, and shook it to its centre. 
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“Hurd,” and this time something of unut¬ 
terable pathos in her voice made him think 
of a slow bell swinging in the dead night far 
out in great fogs at sea, “it is useless to try 
and shake me ; if I am doing wrong now, I am 
following all the light that is given me. If 
your convictions and purposes are worth any¬ 
thing, you will live them out faithfully, cou¬ 
rageously, without me; if they are not, you 
would only drag me down with you. Be gene¬ 
rous, and spare me.” 

Hurd Knowlton rose up—his whole soul in 
a stormy wrestle with good and evil. “ And 
you will let me go away from you, Jane ?” 

‘ ‘ I cannot tell you to stay; but in the silence 
and darkness between us I shall not cease 
to pray God to do for you what I cannot.” 

“It is going forever, Jane; I shall not see 
your face again.” 

She turned hers away swiftly, but not until 
he had seen the spasm that broke it all up. 
Then she gave him her hands. “Good-by, 
Hurd,” she said, and though her voice sound¬ 
ed dry and hard, it was not shaken; it was 
the voice of one who, when life is offered 
him, makes up his mind to choose death. 
He wrung her hands, then dashed them from 
him in some strong swift passion of wrath, 
and went away. 

The lady heard his steps ring sharply on 
the gravel walk that led down to the gate, 
and then she was alone ; only the winds cling¬ 
ing among the leaves, and the birds singing 
through the June morning, but like Aurora 
Leigh’s, “they did not sing her nay.” She 
did not regret what she had done—she had 
been true to herself; and yet it seemed to her 
at that moment that the very chill and blank 
of the grave had entered into her life. The 
dog, a great shaggy Newfoundland, came and 
looked up in her face with his large, human 
eyes, and put his nose into the palm of her 
hand. It was all the pity there was in this 
world for her grief. She put her arms around 
the big black creature’s neck, with an unut¬ 
terable hungering for some love, and buried 
her face there ; but even then her first prayer 
was not for herself but for Hurd Knowlton. 

If I have not made these people clear to 
you, letting them speak for themselves in an 
hour when the strong, vital, palpitating life, 
which lies underneath all the dead uniformity 
of our habits and conventionalisms, leaped 
up and fused every word they spoke; if I 


have not made them clear to you already, 
nothing I can add will be likely to do that% 

Jane Hurst was an orphan, living with her 
grandmother, an infirm old lady, whose years 
wore deeply into their eighties, but who still 
retained her strong and vigorous mind, with 
a rare breadth and sweetness of charactei;^ 

Her grandchild inherited these traits, both 
mental and moral, and Jane’s character had 
been shaped more or less by the fortunate in¬ 
fluences around which it had matured ; still, 
she herself possessed an original vigor and 
force which must have asserted itself under 
any circumstances. She was, in short, a rarely 
cultivated woman, with a fine poise and 
sweetness of character—a woman with strong 
convictions, who would flinch at no duty and 
no sacrifice ; a woman, too, with a heart ten¬ 
der and loyal to the death. 

She lived in a quiet inland town, shut up 
among wide, low hills—the valley that held 
the town on its green breast a very garden of 
Eden in its still summer beauty. The Hursts 
were not wealthy people, but Jane’s grand¬ 
mother had a moderate annuity, and, in the 
little gray stone cottage, dropped like a nest 
among the shrubbM’ies of the lawn, there 
were beauty of picture, and harmony of color 
to charm even the thought and heart of an 
artist. 

Here Jane Hurst dwelt. A woman of less 
fulness of life might have chafed at the soli¬ 
tude, and panted for some wider orbit to re¬ 
volve in. But the life of the place had 
entered into Jane’s soul; something, it seem¬ 
ed, also, of the cool strength of its hills; 
something of the dewy beauty and serenity 
of its landscapes with the green woods and 
banks, the silver smile of its creeks and 
streams, and the mighty pulse of the river, 
going down swift, and silent, and joyful to 
the sea, as one of God’s angels goes about ful¬ 
filling His will. 

Little eddies of company from the great ti¬ 
dal waves at mountain houses and watering 
places found their way into the little valley- 
cleft among the hills, and were ravished with 
its loveliness. Jane was sure to be thrown 
more or less with these people there, and this, 
with a few families of intelligence and culture 
in the town, added to the month which her 
grandmother always insisted on her giving to 
her cousins in the city every winter, furnished 
ample social stimulus to a nature with re- 
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sources in itself as wide and varied as those 
of Jane Hurst. 

One day, for good or for evil, Hurd Knowl- 
ton came across the girl’s path. There was a 
remote connection between Jane’s family and 
his own, sufficient to justify a claim of rela¬ 
tionship on his part. Indeed, it was at the 
instigation and in the company of some of 
Jane’s city relatives that the young man 
found his way up here into this hit of “ Para¬ 
dise Regained,” as he characteristically named 
the place after a week’s sojourn in it. He 
was a man well up in his thirties ; a thorough 
man of the world, cultured and travelled. 

You have seen how a woman of fine, keen, 
true instincts, read after weeks of almost con¬ 
stant companionship, this man, Hurd Knowl- 
ton. Yet those weeks in which they had been 
together had been the purest, truest of his 
life. Brought into the atmosphere of a strong, 
noble, high-souled woman—a woman whose 
fine, yet vigorous intellect, was matched with 
a deep and loving heart. Hurd Knowlton had 
felt the latent moral energies of his whole 
soul quicken and expand. A breeze from 
some new latitude in which were warmth 
and life had blown in upon his soul. Jane 
Hurst stimulated, interested his thought and 
feeling. She was utterly unlike any woman 
he had ever known in every way, in her soft, 
quiet movements, in her dewy serenity; 
above all, in the strong, earnest sincerity of 
her character—a sincerity that pervaded her 
whole character, utterance, and life. 

■ I would not draw this man’s character any 
worse than it was. He was full of inconsist¬ 
encies, stumblings, but of that sort which the 
world never visits with condign punishment. 
More or less dissipated, he was still all that 
Jane had called him in genuine kind-heart¬ 
edness, generous to a fault, a favorite with 
men and women who did not look below the 
surface of things. But, beyond this, Hurd 
Hnowlton had no convictions of any sort—no 
enthusiasms that burned in a steady fiame, to 
crystallize his purposes and aims in life. He 
took the world as he found it, living a self- 
indulgent life, drifting with its currents—a 
life, after all, of waste, weakness, sin. 

There was no reason for exertion in his 
outward circumstances, for he had inherited 
wealth. He was naturally fastidious, fond of 
sesthetic ease, so he roamed from one laud to 
another, his life incoherent, without any mo¬ 
ral cohesion. Nature had, however, put some 


of her finest material into this man at the 
beginning. He had a vigorous, masterful 
mind, with a clear insight for disguises and 
shams of all sorts. He had a certain mag¬ 
netic power which drew and held people near 
his orbit; his faculties were always at his 
command—his rare conversational gifts—his 
tact of putting others at their ease, and draw¬ 
ing out the best side of them, his wide cul¬ 
ture and extensive observation and experi¬ 
ence. He believed—this Hurd Knowlton— 
that he knew all types of women ; but here 
was one entirely new to him. She fascinated, 
inspired him, without seeking to do it, by her 
very truthfulness. She was not handsome, 
or anything like that. She had a delicate, 
but forcible face, with sudden heats and 
losses of color that gauged her thoughts and 
feeling. In what the subtle charm of Jane’s 
power lay, in the long June days when he 
could not leave her side, Hurd Knowlton could 
not tell. It was enough that she held him— 
held the strange, restless, migratory nature 
up there in the solitudes, in the little country 
tavern where he lodged, lunching and sup¬ 
ping usually with Jane and her grandmother. 
Afar off the great barren world called to him 
with its trumpet voices of ease, pleasure, 
excitement of all sorts, but the woman with 
her calm face and the childlike smile kept 
him fast, until, in the riotous beauty and life 
of one June morning, he staked all and lost. 

As for Jane, she had, as I said, a warm, 
most womanly heart, and Hurd Knowlton 
had all those graces of culture and intellect 
likely to win it. But her instinct went deeper 
than all that, and probed the moral weakness 
of the man’s nature—his lack of convictions, 
of faith in God, in heroism, in self-sacrifice, 
and with her clear insight she saw beyond, 
into the life that must follow ‘‘as the night 
the day”—a squandered life, which lapses into 
self-indulgence, dissipation, weakness of will, 
headlong plunges into passion to which the 
fine esthetic tastes and the kindly heart, the 
strange, subtle grace of presence and manner 
could not blind her. 

Yet she must pay the price of a heart soft 
as hers; and she was ready, for when she 
lifted her face from the black shaggy neck in 
her lap, it looked as one might look who had 
gone through some awful struggle for life 
and death; who, tossed on some beach, had 
a rope thrown to him, and as he clutched it, 
the awful hungry wave had come thundering 
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down for liis prej. Tlien came the horror of 
the wrench and strain that seemed to tear 
every nerve and muscle, and the wave passed 
over, and the bloodless fingers still grasped 
the cable, and the feet still clung, beaten and 
exhausted, to the sands. So Jane Hurst look¬ 
ed, but she still held possession of her soul. 
“Though it cost me my life, I would still do 
it all over again !” she said. 

That she was right, that very day proved. 
Hurd Knowlton left town in the next train, 
amd drowned his disappointments and pain 
by drinking himself into utter unconscious¬ 
ness that night. A week had passed—the 
most miserable one of his life, Hurd Knowlton 
believed. In fact, the man seemed to take a 
sort of sullen revenge on Jane by plunging 
headlong into evil. He gave the reins with a 
kind of fierce defiance to the worst side of his 
nature. If Jane Hurst would not have him— 
save him—he would go to the devil, and he 
tried to make himself believe that on her 
shoulders would rest the responsibility of his 
wrecked life. Still, in his sane moments, the 
thought of the woman clung to and haunted 
him—would not be gone ; her strong daunt¬ 
less words stung him still, and he saw the 
pure cool eyes looking into his as they had 
looked that day, and the tones, like the far- 
off ringing of bells, swung still through the 
tumult of his stormy soul. 

At the end of a week, as I said, ho had 
drifted down with some cronies to a fine wa¬ 
tering place on the sea shore, where every 
opportunity was afforded for fashionable ca¬ 
rousals, and with fast horses, and cards, and 
wine, Hurd Knowlton did the best that in him 
lay to silence heart and conscience, and he 
was on the road to success, taking all the 
time a fierce but unmanly joy in laying the 
blame at Jane’s door. 

It was a long wide beach on the sea-shore, 
with blue delicious calms of sky and sea that 
lured one into a fancy that their peace could 
never be broken up. But there were sudden 
and awful storms here ; the tides rising high 
on the coast, and beating in with strong fury 
among the rocks, and swinging and dashing 
far up into the land ; a dangerous sea coast 
for those who were not familiar with its 
moods and treacheries. 

One day, with a kind of satiated feeling 
and a dull headache, born of late hours and 
strong wines, Hurd Knowlton took a skiff and 
started off for some shelving rocks a couple 


of miles away, which he had observed on the 
cupola, when idly sweeping the view with his 
glass. The man started off alone; the dull 
pain, the general languor brought on a half 
sullen mood; he fancied he could wear all off 
by a good sturdy pull of two miles, and he 
was in no humor for his friends, with their 
loud talk and jests. 

All around the horizon there were dark 
lowering clouds with a frosty glitter at the 
edges, where the sun touched them, pregnant 
with meaning to the eyes of the fishermen on 
the coast, but Hurd Knowlton did not give 
them a thought; he pulled lustily at the oar, 
and his boat slipped through the blue and 
golden calms of the midsummer afternoon 
down to the low pile of shelving rocks on the 
points of coast that ran its yellow neck of 
sand down into the sea. At last he drew into 
the shore, and rambled for a little while 
among the rocks which the sharp waves had 
worn and nibbled, and where the sea-weed 
dried its tresses in the crevices. 

The day was warm, and Hurd Knowlton had 
toiled hard. He lay down on the rocks to 
drink in the slow salt breeze that strung 
every nerve into delicious life, and wind 
and sun lulled him into a dead sleep. He 
lay there for three hours; he would have 
lain longer, if a strong wave had not reached 
up its arm and struck full into his face, 
and then fell back like a coward as the 
man waked up suddenly, opening his eyes 
to another world than that one on which he 
had shut them. The gold and blue calms 
had gone out in great clouds that threw their 
black darkness all over the sky. The sea had 
risen up in wild fury, when the winds leaped 
down upon it. There was a hoarse roar and 
tramp of incoming tides on the rocks ; there 
was the awful bellowing of the winds, and far 
out at sea was that little cockle-shell of a 
skiff, which the tide had seized and clutched 
off from the sands, and now it was tossing up 
and down on the waves, until some one hea¬ 
vier and stronger than the others should 
wrench the frail thing to pieces. 

All this Hurd Knowlton took in with one 
glance that swept the wide boiling sea about 
him, and the low ledge of rocks where he 
stood. He took in his own position, too—all 
its extremity of peril; he was there on that 
low rocky point, the narrow ribbon of sandy 
soil which held it to the mainland, buried 
deep under those black-green surges. If he 
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entered them now, it would only be to dash 
himself on certain death. 

Hurd Knowlton was, as the world goes, a 
brave man, but there with those cold salt 
^ tides swinging higher and higher about him, 
sometimes dashing their bitter spray in his 
very lips ; there, face to face with this sudden 
awful death, with wind and storm gathering 
new might each moment, that black sky above 
him, those cold, shiny waves around, the life 
of Hurd Knowlton rose up and faced him, and 
its face was more terrible than the death that 
watched and waited its time to devour him. 
One by one the years came out from his 
youth with their solemn, pitiless faces, and 
bore witness against him. He saw then what 
his life had been—wasted, wrecked, ignoble, 
♦no central purpose steadying it, no heroism 
exalting and sanctifying it, no taking account 
of God in all his thoughts; he had never 
thrown himself heart or soul into any great 
or ennobling cause, and his selfishness was 
not the less vital because it had taken the 
form of graceful self-indulgence, and draped 
itself in cesthetic tastes and fastidious eclec¬ 
ticism. And through all that mad howling of 
winds let loose upon the sea, while the cold 
slimy waters crept higher and higher about 
him, the words of Jane Hurst tolled in with 
solemn mournfulness upon his soul, the ver¬ 
dict on his wasted, miscarried life. 

And this was all he had to take out of the 
world—to hold up before a God tender, loving, 
pitiful; not a single sheaf to bring with him, 
of all the harvest he might have gathered! 

Such an hour as this would make any man 
feel what life was worth, what death and 
eternity meant. So he stood there, and the 
cold surges boiled around him, and almost 
shook him off his feet, and the life of Hurd 
Knowlton seemed going out under them. 

Yet he was not a man to die easily; there 
was a swift promptness and executive courage 
for emergencies and deadly perils in him 
which would have carried Hurd Knowlton 
through many a desperate extremity on land 
or sea, where a weaker soul would have gone 
down to its death. His feet suddenly slipped 
on the stones, when a stronger wave than 
usual beat over them ; for a moment he lost 
liimself, and the surge bore him for several 
feet above the rocks ; he caught at a low pine 
shrub which had rooted itself in one of the 
crevices, and it did not yield. Hurd Knowl- 
tou steadied himself again, bracing his back 


against the rocks. “ Not yet, thank God, not 
yet!” he said, the salt spray in his eyes. He 
dashed that away, and holding the pine shrub 
—the only thing that now anchored his life 
to the laud—he turned his head around and 
looked at the rocks behind him. 

He caught sight then of a low beetling line 
of crags which had been hidden from him at 
the point where he had lain down to sleep. 
They were less than a quarter of a mile from 
the spot where he stood ; if he could once gain 
the summit of the loftiest of these, his life 
would be secure. The highest wave would 
not be likely to wash him from that bleak 
point of rock. Every moment now lessened his 
chances of escape. Each wave seemed to 
open its black-green lips wider and hungrier 
than the last; one stronger would soon drag 
him down into its cold, slimy depths. 

Yet, to let go the pine shrub to which he 
clung seemed almost like yielding his last 
chance of life, for the smooth wet rock all 
around him afforded no foothold; if he slip¬ 
ped and fell, those black waves would rush 
upon him, and it would all be over I . 

Suddenly Hurd Knowlton caught sight of a 
crevice which the tides had gnawed deep in 
the smooth granite; if his hand could fasten 
there strongly enough, he might swing him¬ 
self out and over on the next rock. It was a 
desperate chance, but it was his only one, and 
beyond there were sea-weed and rough stones, 
and clinging to these, and picking his way 
along the steep and slippery places before the 
tide gained them, he might at last reach that 
narrow black shelf of crags. 

Oh, if the treacherous sea, the laughing 
sunlight, the glorious sky, had not all enticed 
him to this peril! 

Hurd Knowlton thought of his companions 
at the hotel, wondering and joking over his 
absence, and, perhaps, a sudden fear of the 
truth darkening across them as the storm 
thickened. He thought of Jane, with her cool, 
sweet eyes, and then a mighty wave rocked 
and dragged him ; he clutched at the shrub, 
the cold spray dashed into his face, and the 
wave went back, but Hurd Knowlton knew 
that another would carry him out with ik 

His last chance had come now. He must 
clutch it before the tide swept in again. He 
swung himself around as far as he dared. 
His feet slipped in the black swirl of waters, 
but he let go the shrub, and griped his hands 
into the crevice of rock; then the wave came, 
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the black, drenching horror passed over him, 
and heat and dragged at him. 

When it passed, his fingers, torn and bleed¬ 
ing still, "with a death clutch, held the rock; 
but Hurd Kuowlton felt, for the moment, too 
utterly benumbed and faint for further move¬ 
ment, the strain on nerve and muscle had 
been so awful; his breath came back in hard, 
convulsive pants ; the drowning wave was re¬ 
turning again, and its strong arms would slip 
him lightly off the rock into the swirling 
death beneath. He made one last, desperate 
effort, and swung himself up high on the nar¬ 
row shelf of bare rock, and let go his hold. 

The wave came up, its black lips, hungry 
for their prey, licked the rocks, but the spray 
only dashed over Hurd as he lay there, weak 
as a child, and the tide thundered back with¬ 
out him. 

But there was not safety where he lay, for 
the spot would soon be submerged. The man 
gathered up his weak limbs once more, and 
stumbled over the slippery stones, and the 
steep places that ran smooth and straight down 
into the sea, clutching handfuls of weeds, and 
tearing up the coarse grass by the roots, and 
thus over many a deadly peril, where only a 
clear eye and a light, swift foot would carry 
him, Hurd Kuowlton crawled and tumbled, 
and dragged himself, until at last he reached 
the summit of the crags! 

The immediate danger was over now. The 
frightful battling of the winds, the awful rush 
and roar of the surge went on still all around 
him, but they could not unsettle the founda¬ 
tions of the rocks ; and there, beaten, bruised, 
and worn, Hurd Knowlton threw himself 
down. ‘‘Out of the valley of the shadow of 
death” he had come back to take up his life 
once more. 

What wonder, gratitude—what .new pur¬ 
poses and covenants with God and his own 
soul came to the man that night, shut off 
from all the world, with that dark, hungry 
sea heaving to and fro around him, I cannot 
tell you; but this only, that his soul seemed 
to clear, and a new and better heart seemed 
to enter into Hurd Knowlton ; that the future 
which rose before him seemed to have new 
significance, power, beauty, and took fast 
hold of that great eternity to whose borders 
he had gone down. 

At midnight the wind changed—the storm 
dropped down. Here and there the clouds 
shifted themselves, and through them the 


stars shone clear and beautiful. The great 
tides still trembled and panted about the rocks; 
but one who listened long and well would 
seem to hear a baffled moan as they shook 
themselves against the coast, and, overcome 
with exhaustion and fatigue, Hurd Knowlton 
threw himself on the bare rocks, where even 
the spray of the outgoing tide did not reach 
him, and fell into a deep sleep. 

The next .morning, some fishermen who 
lived on the coast detected a white object on 
the highest summit of the ledge of rocks that 
ran down into the sea. Further investigation 
with glasses proved it to be a handkerchief— 
a signal of distress—held aloft by some hu¬ 
man figure. It did not seem possible that 
anything that had life in it could have passed 
the night there, and live to tell the tale in 
the morning. Men looked in each other’s 
faces with half closed, half horrified eyes. 
But the boats were got ready and put off in a 
hurry, for the sea, though warped and rest¬ 
ive with its last night’s struggling, grew 
quieter with every hour. 

They reached the island and found Hurd 
Knowlton. The men looked at him, went 
over the ground, heard the story of his es¬ 
cape—and the oldest of the party, an iron 
gray-headed sailor, familiar with all the 
moods, passions, and dangers of sea and 
coast, concentrated the feelings of the com¬ 
pany when he said: “It’s a marvellous es¬ 
cape you ’ve had, sir 1 almost as marvellous 
as though one had risen from the dead!.” 

“I have,” he said; and the men looked at 
each other in consternation, not knowing 
what the man meant; but at last, they con¬ 
cluded that the exposure and peril of the night 
had shaken his mind. 

They carried him to the mainland. His 
friends at the hotel, men and women, crowded 
down to the little sail-boat to welcome back 
Hurd Knowlton, to look upon his face, and 
hear his story. He told them all they had a 
right to know. 

You will say, and truly, that that night on 
the rocks—the winds rattling and the sea 
raging about him, and death staring him in 
the face—was no test of any abiding change 
in Hurd Knowlton’s character. Any man in 
such extremity might have felt, thought, re¬ 
solved as he had done, and gone back to the 
old places to find the new purposes had no 
roots taking hold of his life ; that he had no 
force to resist the world, the flesh, and the 
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devil. I think Hurd Knowlton felt all this. 
He did not return to Jane Hirst. He must 
work out as she had told him “ his own sal¬ 
vation;” and her words still floated with 
their sweet and solemn earnestness through 
his thought; you cannot live worthily 
without me, neither can you with me.” 

He wrote to her—to her, only, of all that 
had come to him that night when he had 
gone down and’faced death. “You were 
right in what you did, Jane,” he said. “The 
God you love and trust bless you!” and 
then Hurd Knowlton went abroad, and Jane 
heard from him no more. 

Nine years had passed. The old grand¬ 
mother was gone from the gray-stone cottage, 
and strangers sat around the hearthstone 
where the ripe sheaves of the old woman’s 
life had been gathered up at last. And dur¬ 
ing these years the whirlwind and the fire 
had swept through the land. The days 
gathered up mighty harvests of brave dead. 
Every winter, if you but listen silently, as it 
flowed softly back and forth carried in it the 
tramp of legions, the crash and cry, and all 
the awful voices of war. 

We all know into what unsung and un¬ 
written fervor of devotion and self-sacrifice 
men and women rose during those dreadful 
days whose red scars these three peaceful 
summers of sunshine and “humming mea¬ 
dows” have not healed. Among these women 
Jane Hirst had been foremost. She had gone 
to Washington, giving time, strength, heart, 
whatever power or service was in her, to the 
hospitals there. Hard coarse men had fol¬ 
lowed her, as she moved to and fro among 
the narrow beds, their eyes blurred with 
tears ; in heats of fever rough soldiers had 
babbled her pure name between their lips 
with the reverend tenderness that they would 
their dead mother’s, and their last blessing 
had floated out with the last cold breath over 
her leaving there. 

One day there came into th« hospital with 
two or three of the surgeons a gentleman who 
had “been down in the front,” so one of the 
watchers told Jane, as she sat in a corner of 
the long, low room preparing some bandages, 
.and hardly conscious of the stream of talk 
that flowed into her ear. “He was as brave 
as the stoutest of them,” the story went on, 
“ and had dragged many a poor fellow out of 
the jaws of death, watching and nursing and 


putting heart into him. The men worshipped 
him. He had a wonderful way with him, this 
man ; his very tones put more hope and cour¬ 
age into a fellow than life and drum.” Just 
then the group of surgeons drew near. They 
stopi)ed of course to speak to the nurses, and 
one of them turned and presented Miss Hirst 
“to his friend, Mr. Knowlton.” 

One glance, and their hands were in each 
other’s. Years of toil and exposure had 
changed the man and woman. He was dark 
with wind, and sun, and rain, this Hurd 
Knowlton, whose fastidious elegance of tastes 
and luxurious habits never allowed him any 
further hardship than a summer’s camping 
out and a graceful playing with savage life 
among the Adirondacks. 

And Jane—the long work, the tireless 
watchings, the strain on soul and body had 
told itself on her. Her face was sharpened 
and paler, and older, but the cool blue eyes 
held their sweetness, and so did the smile, 
quickening into sudden life and glow about 
the fine crimson of her lips. 

“So, Jane, we meet at last!” said Hurd 
Knowlton, reading her face with his hungry 
eyes. “It is not like that June day we 
parted with the sunlight and the winds 
swooning in the veranda. Who would have 
thought we should meet here ?” 

“Not like that, Hurd;” her voice, her 
clear, sweet, sibilant voice, swinging like a 
tune along the words. “ But it is better.” 

“ Yes,” he said, holding her hands still, “it 
is better with me, Jane.” 

How much these two had to tell each other 
in one corner of the long, narrow room, white 
and bare, with the rows of low beds stretch¬ 
ing before their gaze, they only know'; 

Hurd Knowlton would return to the front 
in a few days. He had come up to Washing¬ 
ton to consult some of the officials there on 
business connected with the sick soldiers he 
had left behind. The head surgeon of the 
hospital was his friend, and had invited him 
to a visit through the building, and the gen¬ 
tleman had accepted the invitation, not know¬ 
ing that Jane was there. 

As for him, I have only to say the Night on 
the Rocks had been the dawn of a new morn¬ 
ing to Hurd Knowlton. He had lived his life 
bravely, manfully since then. Not alone in 
the army, but in quiet, lonely homes among 
the poor, the desolate, the sinning, his deeds 
with eloquent tongues bore witness for him. 
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Every day Hurd Kuowltou came to see Jane, 
until tlie time came for him to leave once 
more for the front. Then he said: “Jane, 
you remember that question I asked you the 
last time we sat together on the veranda, and 
the June morning that smiled to me out of 
heaven grew suddenly dark ?” 

A warm life shone all over her face—a 
flicker of crimson in the cheeks. No 'need 
that she should say she remembered; but 
she thought how heavily her life had borne 
down on her, how often her heart had ached 
since the dear old grandmother had died and 
the old home been broken up. The tears 
broke into her eyes. She could not see Hurd 
Kuowltou then, but she heard his voice at her 
ear—“Jane, are you afraid to trust me now?” 

Both her hands groped for him, and he 
gathered them into his own. And so, carry¬ 
ing with him that treasure blessed above all 
upon earth, the love of a true woman’s heart, 
Hamilton went down once more “To the 
Front.” 


MAN’S DISCONTENT. 

From the very discontent and fautastical- 
ness of his nature, man is apt to look back¬ 
ward at what he thinks the lost Paradise of 
another age. He affects to snuff the odor of 
its fruits and flowers, and, with a melancholy 
shaking of the head, sees, or thinks he sees, 
tlie flashing of the fiery swords that guard 
them; and then, in the restlessness of his 
heart, in the peevishness and discontent of 
his soul, he says all sorts of bitter things of 
the generation he has fallen amongst, and 
from the vanished glory of the past predicts 
increasing darkness for the future. Happily, 
the prophesying cannot be true; but then 
there is a sort of comfort in the waywardness 
of discontent—at times, a soothing music to 
the restlessness of the soul in the deep bass 
of hearty grumbling. 

—In matters of great concern, and which 
must be done, there is no surer argument of 
a weak mind than irresolution ; to be unde¬ 
termined, where the case is so plain, and the 
necessity so urgent—to be always intending 
to live a new life, but never to find time to 
set about it; this is as if a man should put 
off eating, and drinking, and sleeping, from 
one day and night to another, till he is starved 
and destroyed. 


CANST THOU WEEP FOR ME? 

To Miss H. A. P., Columbia, Mo. 

BY A. E. KANDALL. 

And wilt thou weep when I am low? 

Sweet lady, speak those words again ; 

Yet if they grieve thee, say not so, 

I would not give thy bosom pain.—B y^on. 

Whek all that I hold dear on. earth 
Is fading from ray sight, 

And I shall know ray soul is winged 
For its eternal flight; 

And all the sins that mar my life, 

Like frightful ghosts appear, 

Will thy kind heart be filled with grief? 

Say, wilt thou shed one tear? 

Oh will yon then forget ray faults, 

And try some good to see? 

Oh tell me, will you thus reproach 
The love I ’ve felt for thee? 

If with my dying breath I vow 
I wo never loved but you, 

Say, will you then believe my heart 
Was over warm and true? 

Relentless Time’s untiring scythe 
Is cuttiug^short ray years. 

And soon the dreaded hour will come, 
When Death himself appears; 

My earth-bound soul will soon burst free 
The cords that bind it here, 

And then ray friends, if friends I have, 

Will weep around ray bier. 

And when the last sad hour has come. 

And darkness gathers round, 

IIow bright will seem each smile of thincr- 
Ilow dark each scornful frown ! 

Each word of,gentleness you ’vo said. 

Will then exert its power. 

And your warm love will flood my heart, 
And sanctify that hour. 


GREEN PINE OF THE SOUTH. 

BY EUGENIA. 

Green pine of the South, when morning is flushing 
Its deep rosy light, thou shall then be ray shrine ; 
While I list to the song the wild dove is singing. 

And catch from its sweetness a feeling divine. 

I’ll wander beneath thee, when dewdrops are glowing 
In rainbows so fair—Nature’s bright pearly tears— 
And the birds and the blossoms together are waking. 

In fragrance and music that soothes while it cheers; 
When the golden sunset of evening is dying, 

I ’ll watch the last light as it fades on the sky, 

And list to the winds in thy green leaves sighing. 

An anthem seemed choired by spirits on high. 

And when tho bright stars I almost have worshipped. 
Are shedding on earth light, beauty, and love, 

Thea I ’ll bow ’ncath thy dome with heartfelt devotion. 
And worship so truly my Father above. 

Green pine of the-.South, I lovo you so dearly. 

For ye w’ere God’s temple, ere art reared a dome— 
Beneath thy tall boughs, unfettered by fashion. 

My mind soars aloft to heaven ray home. 
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“Bear love, return! the night is dark, 

No tiny glow worm lights his spark.— 

Bear love, I wait forthee!” 

Thrilling the heavy air with hurrying 
sweetness, that low voice breathed out the 
quaint old ballad, and then was silent, while 
a distant wood-thrush took up the echo, 
and the slow-dropping fountain seemed ac¬ 
companying the bird song with fairy chords. 
Over.head the grape-vine nestled, as south 
winds crept through its leaves, and scattered 
gleams of moonlight crossed the shadows in 
the old arbor. What trysting place more fit 
for lovers ? Silently they listened to the low 
sad notes of the lonely thrush, and the silver 
echo, and let an hour slip by unheeding. But 
Madge should have been entertaining nume¬ 
rous callers at this hour, and Geordie’s Hor¬ 
ace groaned upon its shelf, dust-covered and 
forgotten. 

A quick foot on the long piazza, a sweep¬ 
ing skirt through the narrow garden walks, 
and, stopping at a respectful distance from 
arbor, a young damsel cried loudly :— 

^‘^•Madge Arnall, are you coming in to-night, 
or not ? There are half a dozen stupids in 
the parlor who bid fair to stay till morning, 
unless they see you. Grandma will be out 
here and give you an eight hour lecture, if 
you don’t come straightway in.” Losing 
breath, she paused and danced away to the 
beds where roses stood white showered, and 
the drooping lilies shivered, fading. 

‘‘Don’t go, darling,” Geordie said, softly, 
that Madame Pry might not hear. “ Remem¬ 
ber that I go to-morrow, and stay till the moon 
touches Round Top, at least.” 

And Madge started to go, but delaying for 
one more parting caress and word, waited 
until the moon sank behind the hill, and all 
the indignant callers were gone, and, rushing 
in out of breath, at last, met wrath and first 
instalments of the eight-hour lecture with 
outward seriousness, and inward laughter. 
For Geordie’s ring glittered on her white 
hand, and, w*ith “carissima mia” yet ringing 
in her ears, the most inharmonious scolding 
seemed sweet music. 

August days were hot and long, and amuse- 
ineiit.s flagged. No one had energy for cro- 
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quet; riding in dust, like a small Sahara, 
was unthought of, and only lemonade and 
light literature sufficed. Shell Beach, sandy, 
rocky, ungetatable, mosquito haunted, and 
bird forsaken, was, nevertheless, for some in¬ 
explicable reason, considered a very stylish 
watering-place, and all snobs thereunto re¬ 
sorted, besides the small element of sense to 
which Madge Arnall belonged. 

This young damsel, instead of seeking some 
lonely farm-house, wherein to meditate and 
scent the daily “boiled dinners” at her lei¬ 
sure, after the manner of heroines whose 
lovers depart to a far country—betook herself 
to Shell Beach, under the chaperonage of one 
Mrs. Smith. Truth compels me to add that 
she rode, walked, danced, and played croquet 
to an unlimited extent, and, being quite 
pretty, was considered quite a flirt imme¬ 
diately. 

Very wrong? I don’t know. True, she 
rode with Harry Le Mar in the morning, play¬ 
ed chess with Sam Selden at noon, and danced 
with Will Clark half the evening ; but pray 
what was Geordie Blake doing all these August 
nights ? Cramming Greek and Latin for his 
private examination in September, while the 
midnight lamp burned steadily, and his face 
grew white with toil ? 

By no means. September was four weeks 
off; solemn professors yet delayed in country 
towns, or under hill shadows, and how could 
a fellow study when two pretty girls boarded 
in the same house, and hosts of company 
filled the large parlor, or plied croquet mal¬ 
lets on the lawn ? 

It is not very strange that Geordie’s letters 
said not one word of Cora Willis, and spoke 
of Nettie Blake as his little cousin, or that 
Madge, in describing her “stupid, aimless 
life,” discreetly forgot Harry Le Mar. 

The thirteenth day of August came, sultry 
and damp beyond endurance, but the day ap¬ 
pointed for a grand hop at the large hotel, 
to which everybody must needs go. Madge 
had written entreaties to Geordie that he 
would appear for that night only, in spite of 
Greek professor, and the ides of September. 
Loving apologies came in return ; “on account 
of my studies, it would be wrong to leave 
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Kent now, darling, much as I desire to be 
with you. Old Stars would certainly condi¬ 
tion me.” 

Translated.—Cora Willis would leave Kent 
in less than a week, and the flirtation was 
progressing too smoothly for interruption. 
Pretty though Nettie Blake was, she was 
small attraction when compared with Cora’s 
sparkling, brunette beauty. 

What would Madge have done, if the true 
reading of that hastily-written note had sud¬ 
denly been made legible ? 

Just what she did, through all that hot 
gray morning. Leaving Mrs. Smith tired and 
worried, planning a new dress to rise, Phoonix- 
like, from limp tarletane and draggled rib¬ 
bon, that her youngest hopeful might appear 
in beauty at night, Madge took possession of 
Jean Ingelow and Harry Le Mar, and in a 
shaded arbor spent the slow sleepy hours 
very much to her own satisfaction. 

After “requiescat in pace” came gossip 
without end ; then discussion of the morn¬ 
ing’s letters. Suddenly, startling news broke 
in on the lazy languor which surrounded 
Madge. 

Hal writes that G-eordie Blake—you must 
know him ? that tall student who spent the 
winter in your place?—is either engaged, or 
just going to be, to a pretty girl up in Kent. I 
always wondered why Geordie wanted to do 
his cramming in that slow old place, when we 
fellows wanted him to come to Farmington 
and have a jolly time with us. Now it’s ac¬ 
counted for ; he prefers lying in the shade 
and sporting with the tangles of what you may 
call hors’ hair, to Farmington boarding-schools 
or Shell Beach mosquitos.” 

Madge smiled sleepily, as she took up her 
dropped stitches, and wound a tiny skein of 
crimson wool; then— 

“Who is the fortunate fair, Harry? I 
know Mr. Blake slightly, and am interested to 
learn the particulars.” 

For all her flirting—so called by outsiders— 
Madge had kept Harry at a decided distance 
hitherto, calling him always Mr. Le Mar. 
Her quietly spoken “Harry” perfectly elec¬ 
trified him, and may be he didn’t mentally 
rave when Mrs. Smith tiptoed down the long 
walk from the hotel to find Madge and carry 
her off for a private consultation ! 

Do you suppose Madge rushed up to her 
room, where she walked back and forth in 
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direst agony for hours, with trailing robes 
and streaming hair ? 

Not so. Brushing out her soft crimps, with 
dainty touch, she sought Mrs. Smith’s room, 
and assisted at a discussion of ways and 
means, of great length and tediousness, con¬ 
cluding only as the gong sounded for lunch. 

At eight o’clock she stood in the hall wait¬ 
ing for her escort, and looking perfectly happy 
and lovely. Harry, contemplating her from 
the opposite doorway, was conscious of a 
cloud of floating white tarletane, with here 
and there scarlet or purple gleams, where 
trailing fuchsias, wound into the folds of her 
skirt, fastened tuberoses and dark leaves of 
ivy in tlieir place. The stiff ungraceful water¬ 
fall, which she always wore under protest, was 
discarded, and her golden hair, softly misty 
in front, where the odorous tuberoses rested, 
was bound back with ivy, and fell in heavy 
fuchsia-tangled curls on her white shoulders. 

I confess it was rather strange that dress 
and strong suppressed emotion should have 
transformed a yellow-haired, gray-eyed, and 
“rather pretty” school-girl into a perfectly 
beautiful little fairy, nevertheless the deed 
was done, and Harry Le Mar saw Madge ever 
after with glamoured vision. 

Well—they danced till they were both 
weary, and not even the “ sweet Zamora” 
could tempt them longer. Leaving the crowd¬ 
ed hall, they walked slowly on the long 
piazza in the moonlight, and—“it’s easy to 
tell what came next!” Very well, then, t 
wonH tell you. 

Only a bulky packet directed to Geordia 
Blake, inclosing numerous long letters, left 
the hotel the next morning in the mail bags ; 
and the diamond had vanished from Madge’s 
hand, where blazed instead a chrysolite,. Mrs. 
Le Mar’s last gift to her darling son. 

As might have been expected, the evening 
boat brought Geordie in a state of great indig¬ 
nation ; arriving just in time to behold Madge 
alighting from the buggy wherein she had 
been driving from Dan to Beersheba with 
Harry. 

She did have the grace to turn very white 
as Mr. Blake’s brown moustache appeared, 
and hastily pulled a glove over her left hand, 
as he advanced with great dignity and re¬ 
quested an interview. 

Then came the tug of war. Geordie sternly 
demanded an explanation. Madge indignantly 
referred him to Cora Willis. Comprehending 
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the whole thing, he denied the engagetnent 
with great wrath, “it was only a flirtation.” 
“Do you think I can tamely endure such 
flirtations, sir ? No gentleman who is engaged 
to me will have the privilege of flirting with 
all his acquaintance while he is away from 
home.” 

“I don’t see what right you have to say 
one word about flirting,” retorted Geordie. 
“Hal Guinness writes to me that you have 
flirted with Harry Le Mar until every one 
thinks you are engaged to him.” 

“ I a?^,” she said coolly, very pale, but with 
steady glittering eyes fixed full on his face. 

That settled the question. With an indig¬ 
nant exclamation Geordie flung out of the 
room, and Madge tore the chrysolite from her 
finger, and sent it out of the nearest window. 

Harry, smoking and waiting for her to re¬ 
join him, saw something fall to the ground 
and lie glittering. What was his amazement 
to recognize his treasure thus cast away ! In 
two minutes he was at the door, and entering 
found the silly child fainting in the most 
thorough manner. Camphor and hartshorn 
filled up the next five minutes ; then Madge 
was sent straight to bed by fussy frightened 
Mrs. Smith. Of course the discreet matron 
was possessed of just sufiicient wisdom to am¬ 
plify to Geordie on the subject when she met 
him, looking blacker than a thunder-cloud. 
Shrugging his shoulders he listened very im¬ 
patiently, and hastily excusing himself at 
length, started for the last boat. 

At seven the next morning Madge stood on 
the piazza waiting for Harry. In the night 
watches she had determined to be very mag¬ 
nanimous and tell him the whole story, se¬ 
cretly hoping that he would release her from 
what was already intolerable bondage. He 
did. In three words he returned her freedom, 
and left her with no parting word or look. 

And Madge rushed to her room and spent 
the morning in packing her trunks, and con¬ 
vincing Mrs. Smith that it was absolutely 
necessary for her to go home immediately in 
order to avoid a fit of sickness. Night saw 
her resting at home, while grandma sighed 
over her pallor, and concocted dread doses of 
“yarbs” and molasses. 

Never a word from Harry or Geordie, till 
late in the winter she learned that Harry had 
settled down with his six weeks’ bride in 
Rochester. 


How stupid Goshen was that winter! and 
the summer was little better. Grandma being 
fully persuaded that typhoid and scarlet fever 
lurked unseen at every watering place, ob¬ 
jected decidedly to any more summer trips, 
and Madge was too tired and spiritless to urge 
the matter. So she stayed at home, and the 
hot, long days dragged on wearily enough. 

Miss Jones, a neighbor, called on her one 
hot August day, and she must needs go into 
the garden and see every flower from holly¬ 
hock to calla. Since early spring Madge had 
avoided the garden, but to-day there seemed 
no chance of retreat, and donning her hat she 
prepared to go the rounds. 

Miss Jones was in ecstasy over every flower 
and vegetable from one fence to the other; 
her walk was very long, and it seemed like a 
perfect age before the gate closed upon her, 
bearing off in triumph a huge bunch of 
“blows.” 

Madge went wearily back to the house. A 
branch of forgotten tuberoses lay on the par¬ 
lor table, and the air was heavy with their 
languid odor. How vividly it recalled the 
night, just one year ago, when the hateful 
flowers drooped and still heavily scented the 
hot air of the room where she lay weepiqg all 
night. 

The flowers went out of the nearest window, 
and Madge threw herself on the sofa, hiding 
her face in the cushions, and cried like any 
baby. Her hair broke from its fastenings and 
fell gloriously tangled over her shoulders, but 
she only hid her face still more, and spbbed 
on, like a tired heart-broken child. 

Suddenly strong arms lifted her ; her head 
rested on Geordie’s shoulder, and soft kisses 
on her hot brow soothed her tears. Too 
tired for indignation or even surprise, she lay 
quietly in his arms, heedless of tangled hair 
and swollen eyelids. 

Didn’t grandma stare when, coming in to 
see why !Madge wasn’t ready to read to her, 
she beheld the audacious intruder I Vague 
attempts at an explanation satisfied her that 
at least Madge had not quite lost her wits, and 
she retired contented, leaving the lovers to 
explanations and promises without end. 

“Geordie,” asked Mrs. Blake, one evening 
not long after, “ did you ever hear who Harry 
Le Mar married ?” 

Geordie looked straight into his wife’s gray 
eyes, and answered quietly, “Cora WilHs.” 






EALPH LESTEE. 


BY R. 

‘‘‘Now, Ralph Lester, are you not ashamed 
of yourself! After all I have told you of Ella 
Worlie’s deceit and hypocrisy, to pay her such 
marked attention. It is really too bad of you. 
I’m of the opinion that you have lost every 
spark of common sense, providing you ever 
had any!” and with this rather withering 
climax, the young lady terminated her lec¬ 
ture, and reseated herself in the chair from 
which she had arisen in the warmth of her 
argument. 

Very handsome she looked, certainly! 
with the deep, warm flush of excitement on 
her cheeks, and her dark eyes flashing; and 
although the cherry lips were drawn into a 
pout that made all the dimples about the 
mouth recede before it, still, the effect was 
not decidedly unbecoming. 

“Now, sir, am I to understand that you are 
in earnest in all this flirtation?” and the 
severe, penetrating look the youthful monitor 
wore would have done very well for the j udge 
of a criminal court. 

The object of her indignation, however, 
bore it very manfully. He stood opposite 
her, leaning upon the marble mantle, and 
looking down into the flushed, troubled coun¬ 
tenance, with an expression of amusement. 

“Why, little sister,” he said, “there’s no 
cause for alarm. I hav’n’t committed myself 
yet. I admire Miss Worlie very much, it is 
true. She is very entertaining in conversa¬ 
tion, and her accomplishments are of a high 
order. I should think she has excellent 
qualities of mind.” 

“Nonsense !” and Kitty Lester, in her im¬ 
patience, dropped several stitches of the gray 
mitten she was knitting, a pair designed for 
a certain young gentleman of her acquaint¬ 
ance. “That shows the accuracy with which 
you men, who think yourselves so discriminat¬ 
ing, read characters. Ah, Ralph, you hav’n’t 
been behind the scenes. Throughout all our 
schoolgirl intercourse, Ella Worlie has been 
distinguished by deceit and treachery. She 
delighted in practising malicious tricks upon 
teachers and scholars alike, knowing herself 
to be secure, as, through her art, she usually 
escaped detection. Though if directly accused 
sh^ would not scruple to utter a falsehood.” 


A. G. 

“But this was when she was a girl,” Ralph 
said, in a remonstrating tone. 

“Yes, and in her young ladyhood she has 
often by wilfully misrepresenting circum¬ 
stances, estranged dear friends. This I know 
from my own and others’ exj)erience. There ’s 
Madge Churchill wouldn’t speak to me for 
six months, and when I finally provoked an 
explanation, it came out that Miss Worlie had 
told her some story, purporting to have come 
from me, which was not flattering to Madge, 
and which you may believe I never said. 
Then, you know, I used to visit there; and 
after hearing her disrespectful, unfeeling 
words to her fond, old mother, you will not 
wonder I am so far from enthusiastic.” 

Ralph looked grave. Too frank and free 
from art himself, he could not discern it in 
others; hence he had seen in Miss W^orlie only 
a witty, brilliant, accomplished girl, altogether 
a very engaging companion. But Kitty with 
womanly shrewdness read the gay lady’s mind 
rightly. 

She noticed her brother’s grave look, but 
by no means regretting that her lecture was 
impressive, watched him slily from under her 
long black lashes, but prudently forbore to 
follow up her advantage by bringing forward 
any more convincing proofs. 

“I declare, Ralph, you have fallen into a 
brown study,” she said a few minutes later, 
as her brother continued gazing abstractedly 
out of the window. “A penny for your 
thoughts; is it a bargain? Now, Ralph,” she 
continued frankly, as he did not reply, “you 
are not offended with me, surely? Have, I 
abused the right of free speech?” 

Ralph put on a look of mock dolefulness. 
“It’s very doubtful if there’s another poor, 
old bachelor (Ralph was twenty-three last 
birthday) so remorselessly lectured out of the 
army. The probability is I shall soon be 
driven to enlist.” 

Kitty laughed gayly. “Then I shall com¬ 
mit my sermons to paper and send by ex¬ 
press. Of course you ’ll think it’s a commis¬ 
sion coming. By the way, are you going 
down street soon ?” 

“Yes, directly.” 

“Then I have an errand for you. Do you 
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feel equal to the task of matching this ribbon 
for me ? It is for my new dress. Go to Ma¬ 
dam Arnold’s, and be sure to get the exact 
shade of dove color. Don’t for anything get 
stone color, or drab.” 

“Nor subdued mouse,” suggested Ralph 
humbly. 

Kitty frowned reprovingly. “And tell Miss 
Loring, the assistant, to have my hat sent 
home before Sunday, if possible. I would go 
myself, but I couldn’t wear my horrid old 
hat, you know. Now, are you listening to 
me ?” 

“Yes, intently,” answered Ralph, with a 
look of patient resignation, as he stood hat in 
hand ; “is that all ?” 

“Yes, all for the present;” and Kitty fol¬ 
lowed her brother through the hall to the 
front door, and nodded to him as he passed 
down the street. There was a queer little 
smile on her lips as she watched him, which 
deepened into a burst of merriment as she 
closed the door and returned to the parlor. 

Assuredly, Ralph would have been sur¬ 
prised had he seen her then. Throwing her¬ 
self upon the sofa, she remained for several 
moments in a paroxysm of by no means silent 
laughter ; and then by way of composing her¬ 
self, probably, started up and went waltzing 
through the room. 

The little slippered feet tripped swiftly and 
lightly down the long parlor, and in and out 
among the roses of the Brussels carpet. 

“ Oh, dear, dear!” she finally gasped, sink¬ 
ing into a chair. “I might have spared Ralph 
my Caudle lecture, poor fellow. If he isn’t 
trapped now, I’m mistaken. Let him once see 
Maud Loring and I’ll wager my new hat it 
won’t be the last time. I don’t want Ella 
Worlie for a sister. But my little flower 
there in the milliner’s shop, yes, sure as—” 
here Kitty took up her knitting, and her 
thoughts took another direction, very natu¬ 
rally in connection with her work. 

Ralph Lester entered the milliner’s shop in 
order to execute his sister’s commission be¬ 
fore it should escape his mind—such a trivial 
affair, you know, compared to the weighty 
subjects which are supposed to occupy the 
minds of men. 

As he quietly closed the door, the sound of 
voices met his ear coming from an adjoining 
room, the glass door of which was partly 
open. 


“Miss Chester,” said the bland voice, and 
Ralph paused at the sound, “you really must 
give me the benefit of your good taste in this 
selection ; I am quite at a loss. This cluster 
of tuberoses I think exquisite. So is this 
spray of orange buds and flowers, but it is, of 
course, more suitable for a bridal hat. 

“You had better secure it then at once, 
Miss Worlie,” said her companion laughingly. 
“From all reports you will require it before 
the season is over, together with white kids, 
lace veils, etc. etc.” 

“All in good time,” rejoined Miss Worlie, 
carelessly, “unless it should be before War¬ 
ren opens his spring silks.” 

“I have heard that Mr. Lester was a young 
man of unexceptionable character, and fine 
talents. I think it is quite a conquest, my 
dear.” 

“Oh yes, good-tempered, and easily man¬ 
aged,” said Miss Worlie indifferently, adding, 
in an enthusiastic tone, “ tind such a splen¬ 
did mansion ; and the grounds all so stylish ; 
and then the conservatory I Well, Miss Lor¬ 
ing (in quite a different tone), “you have 
kept us waiting unaccountably. Madame Ar¬ 
nold said you would be here in ten minutes. 
However, we ’ll let it pass. Have you finished 
my opera cap ?” 

The person addressed, who had entered a 
side door, stood in range of Ralph Lester’s 
vision; a slender, childish figure, dressed 
in gray. Her br^ht chestnut hair parted 
over a broad white forehead, and falling in 
curls upon her shoulders, giving occasional 
glimpses of a little white linen collar. Her 
eyes were of a violet hue, shaded by long 
lashes. Her small white hands were well 
fitted for her delicate work. There was a 
quiet air of refinement and elegance in her 
appearance. 

“You will please excuse me, Miss Worlie,” 
she said in a gentle, but firm voice. “I was 
too much indisposed yesterday to finish it. I 
think I can easily do it to-day.” 

“It is really too aggravating to be at the 
beck of a milliner’s girl. Oh, Miss Chester, 
isn’t that silver wheat lovely I Madam Arnold 
has such superior taste.” Ralph Lester saw 
the crimsou flush that overspread the fair 
face of the young girl so scornfully treated, 
as she quietly walked away. 

Ralph had listened in a maze of bewildered 
feeling, too entirely spellbound to move. And 
now, as the couvers-ation changed, and the 
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little figure vanished, which had held a spell 
of enchantment over him, he began to feel a 
sense of conviction at his unworthy position 
of listener. 

Taking advantage of the ladies’ renewed 
expression of ecstasy over the flowers, he 
opened the door softly and stole out, his sis¬ 
ter’s commission being too far in the back¬ 
ground of his thoughts to be of any conse¬ 
quence. 

He did not, as he had intended, stroll down 
the street, but walked quickly home, his 
mind occupied with mingled feelings of mor¬ 
tification at the conversation he had heard, 
and admiration of the lovely girl he had seen. 

“Easily managed, indeed!” he muttered 
indignantly as he reached home and ran up 
the marble steps. He strode into the parlor 
where his sister was still knitting. 

“Kitty,” he said abruptly, “who is that 
beautiful young lady at Madam Arnold’s?” 
It was plain that all feeling of discomfiture 
was forgotten in admiration. 

Kitty looked up with sparkling eyes. This 
looked to the little schemer like success. 

“She is a particular friend of mine. Her 
name is Maud Loriug.” 

“Tell me all about her,” said Ralph, seat¬ 
ing himself. 

“ Well, then, she is all alone in the world. 
She has been at Madam Arnold’s for three 
years, and all the time you have been travel¬ 
ling in Europe I have been acquainted with 
her. Madam owes much of her success to 
Maud’s good taste in selecting ribbons, flow¬ 
ers, &c., and in trimming, though she would 
never acknowledge it. But Maud is one 
among a thousand. To be sure, li^r accom¬ 
plishments are not of so high an order as Miss 
Worlie’s—.” 

“ That for Miss Worlie !” said Ralph, snap¬ 
ping his fingers impatiently. 

“Oh, very well,” replied Kitty demurely. 
“There’s nothing more that I need to say. 
If you want any more questions answered, 
you had better put them to her.” 

Ralph blushed, and looked as awkward as 
men usually do under such circumstances. 

“ But did you do my errand, sir ?” 

“Not exactly,” said Ralph, and then came 
out his adventure. 

“lam glad you had an opportunity of judg¬ 
ing Miss Worlie’s depth of character, and I 
was right, wasn’t I?” said Kitty, triumph¬ 
antly. 


In the little workroom at Madam Arnold’s 
sat a group of young girls at their work. 
Maud was seated at the head of the table. 
The bright sunlight touched her fair hair with 
gold. The little skilful fingers were busy with 
delicate gauze and ribbons. Upon the table 
before her was a box of artificials which might 
have been mistaken for a flower-bed. But 
their beauty paled before the superb bouquet 
of natural flowers which stood in a vase at 
their side. To these silent comforters Maud 
often turned. They seemed to answer her 
loving looks with mute eloquence. Their 
perfume was about her like the “breath of 
the angels.” 

Her companions—ever glad of any incident, 
however trifling, to relieve the monotony of 
their toil—did not fail to question her mis¬ 
chievously about the bouquet. 

“ Why, Maud, what a fine garden you must 
have,” said one; “or are these house plants? 
Do tell us, or we shall die of curiosity;” and 
thus they chattered, while Maud’s fair cheek 
was tinged with blushes. 

Suddenly there came a light rap at the 
door, which, without an instant’s delay, was 
unceremoniously pushed open, and Kitty 
Lester entered, her face beaming with all the 
complacency induced by the consciousness ef 
a very becoming new hat. 

With a good-humored how-do-you-do to the 
rest, she stepped forward and gave Maud a 
hearty kiss. Her eye fell upon the flowers as 
she did so, and she recognized at a glance 
her own pets of the conservatory. “Ralph 
has been before me,” she thought. 

Maud arose and placed a chair for her 
friend, her face reflecting the sunshine which 
Kitty never failed to diffuse by her manner. 

“I couldn’t stop, possibly,” was her reply 
to Maud’s invitation to be seated. “I’ve 
just had a conference with Madam Arnold, 
and I am authorized to take you home with 
me for a few days. You need rest, and must 
have it, as I have convinced Madam,” and 
leaving Maud to recover from her surprise, 
Kitty turned to the other girls. “I further 
appoint Miss Mills First Lieutenant of this 
Corps,” she said, in a tone of mock dignity, 
addressing herself to the eldest of the group. 
“Itis to be hoped you will perform your du¬ 
ties faithfully. Miss Lieutenant, although I 
should not enjoin strict discipline. Until fur¬ 
ther orders from headquarters you will retain 
command in the field,” and, gravely taking 
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the hand of the laughing girl, she formally 
led her to Maud’s vacant seat, and there in¬ 
stalled her. 

Turning from the amused group she drew 
Maud’s arm through her own, and the two 
disappeared through a side door leading into 
a little room which had been the young mil¬ 
liner’s home for more than three years. 

It was the work of but a few moments to 
array the bewildered girl in her most becoming 
dress, and then, throwing on her light mantle 
and tying her plain bonnet, she was escorted 
by Kitty to the carriage which had been wait¬ 
ing at the door. 

It was a week of great enjoyment which 
Maud spent, and, at its close, it came to pass 
that Miss Mills was informed that she might 
retain command as “First Lieutenant of the 
Corps.” 

Madam Arnold thought it a very scanda¬ 
lous proceeding, as she thereby lost a most 
efficient assistant; but Maud’s successor is 
rapidly gaining in her good opinion, and fills 
her position very acceptably. 

And, certainly, if it was Madam’s loss, it 
was Ralph’s gain. 


GOLDEN MAXIMS FOR FAMILIES. 

Health must he regarded. 

This demands the first attention and un¬ 
ceasing regard. The laws of health must be 
observed, and those wise and efficient means 
must be uniformly employed, by which, in 
connection with the Divine blessing, the 
health of the various members of the family 
may be secured. It is deeply to be regretted 
that so many families disregard the laws of 
health : we cannot wonder that illness so often 
prevails—that death so prematurely ensues. 
Education must he earnestly attended to. 

The mind must be early cultivated; ac¬ 
quisitions, varied and important, must be 
continually gained. The faculties must be 
wisely and vigorously disciplined: not only 
from the consideration of the happiness which 
will be secured, and the true respectability 
which will be attained, but from the convic- 
^ tion that, at the present period, a* good sound 
education will be essential to the members of 
our households in future life—that they will 
be worth comparatively nothing without it. 
Amiable tempers must he cherished. 

The kindly dispositions in our families are 
not only desirable, but indispensable ; there 


is no domestic happiness without them. One 
must be bland, courteous, and amiable to 
another. The law of kindness must be the 
rule—governing, moulding, harmonizing tlie 
family. There must be nothing hard, stern, 
or unyielding; but mutual concessions, mu¬ 
tual tenderness, mutual love. 

Industrious habits must he formed, 

Nothing is more essential. Unless active 
habits are cultivated, and cultivated from 
principle, no progress can be made in any¬ 
thing that is valuable ; no respectability, in¬ 
tellectual, social, or moral, can be gained; no 
confidence on the part of others can be real¬ 
ized; no blessing from heaven can be vouch¬ 
safed. Indolent, apathetic families, habitu¬ 
ally sluggish, and indisposed to labor, are 
ignorant, unhappy, immoral. 

Mutual confidence must he reposed. 

There must be no shyness of each other. 
There must be no jealousy, no undue caution, 
no distrust. If these feelings be manifested 
in the family circle, there will be no comfort; 
there will be a canker-worm at the root of 
domestic love and happiness; and this want of 
confidence will increase, until everything that 
is petulant and malicious will be discovered. 

A continual desire for domestic tranquillity 
must he cherished. 

What can be more desirable than peace in 
our dwellings ? that peace which is the result 
of love—which springs from mutual respect 
and forbearance—which is associated with 
principle—which is the consequence of the 
fear of God—which is identified with filial and 
unwavering trust in him. A tranquil, happy 
home is the very emblem of Heaven. 


TO PAMELA. 

BY R. L. B. 

Thk Day is fast asleep, 

Locked in the arms of Night— 
The frosty blades of grass 

Gleam in the moon’s sad light. 
The heaped logs on my hearth 
Throw leaping light around— 
Like ghouls, upon my wall, 

Dark shadows flit and bound. 

Among the glowing coals, 
Familiar forms I trace ; 

And there, as on my heart, 

I see, dear friend, thy face. 

And thus ’mid hours of gloom, 
’Mid life’s dull, wintry night,’ 
Thine image will be framed 
In beauty, warmth, and light. 











and trimmed with applications of garnet vel¬ 
vet, edged with a narrow black silk and jet 
cord. 


Fig. 2.—Child’s sack of thick white cloth. 
Thj^'points are bound with bright blue velvet, 


NOVELTIES EOE NOVEMBEE. 


BONJfETS, APIlO]S:S, ETC. ETC. 


Fig. 3. 


Fig. 4. 


Fig. 1.—Fall bonnet of gray velvet trimmed 
with a scarlet bird, with a long gray tail. The 
Fig. 1. 


finished with a crystal gimp. The hood is 
lined with blue satin, and laced with blue 
cords and tassels. 

Fig. 8 .—Paletot for a little girl. Our model 
is of white cloth, bound with scarlet velvet, 
headed by a crystal gimp. The hood is orna¬ 
mented with scarlet velvet, and three tassels. 


bonnet is lined with scarlet velvet, and fin¬ 
ished on the front by crystal pendants. 

Fig. 2. 


Gray or dark cloth made up in the same style, 
and trimmed with velvet or braid to match, 
would be very pretty, and more serviceable. 

Fig. 4.—Walking suit for a little boy. The 
dress is of steel-colored poplin, gored tightly, 
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Fig. 5. 



Fig. 5.—Black silk apron, tastefully trim- | edge is finished by a row of white Cluny in- 
med with black velvet arranged in loops and serting, and the pockets are formed of Cluny 
caught to the apron by a pearl star. The I and velvet. 


Fig. 6. 
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Fig. 6.—Apron of black silk trimmed with 
graduated bands of the same piped with gold- 
colored silk, and ornamented with large jet 
beads. The apron is caught to the band by 
two large double box plaits, and the pockets 
are composed of three straps piped with gold 
color, and ornamented with jet. 

Fig. 7.—A section of a fancy belt formed of 
black silk, ornamented with narrow black 


Fig. 7. 



velvet studded with seed bugles. Each point 
is finished with a large jet and silk orna¬ 
ment. 

Fig. 8.—Rosette formed of silk dotted with 
beads. It is intended to finish a fancy waist¬ 
band. 


Fig. 8. 



Fig. 9.—Trimming for dresses, etc. This 
trimming is of the same material as the dress, 
and should be lined with stiff net or muslin. 


Fig. 9. 



The binding may be of satin or velvet. The 
leaves have one small plait in the centre. 


Fig. 10. 



Fig. 10.—Waistband formed of silk belting, 
crossed with black velvet dotted with beads. 


EMERY CUSHION, 

FOR TAKING THE RUST OFF NEEDLES. 

Materials .—Blue silk, some silver thread, fine pack¬ 
thread, calico, blue satin ribbon five-eighths of an iucli 
wide, iron file-dust. 

This emery cushion is useful, elegant, and 
easily worked. Cut 8 parts in calico, of the 
shape of the divisions of the cushion, as seen 
in Fig. 2 ; sew them together, but do not com¬ 
plete the last seam entirely; fill the ball first 
with iron file-dust, and then only complete 
the seam. Cover the cushion over each seam 
with fine pack-thread, tightly drawn down, 
fasten it well, and then begin to work the 
covering of the cushion with blue silk and 
silver thread. Begin at the place where the 
pieces of pack-thread meet, and where the 
silver thread must also be fastened, and work 
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TEA YELLING SHOE-BAG. 


Fig. 2. 


ill rounds ; wind the blue silk round the sil¬ 
ver thread, draw it out Tom undernea+li the 


Covering of Emery Cushion, 
is cotopleted, leave off, and begin the cover¬ 
ing at the opposite side, in the centre, where 
the pieces of pack-thread meet. When com¬ 
pleted, trim the cushion in the middle with 
blue satin plaited ribbon. Make on one side 
of the cushion four small loops ; on the other, 
one loop, 4} inches long, with the same satin 
ribbon. With the latter loop the cushion is 
mea^U to be hung up. 


pack-thread, then wind the silk once more 
round the latter and round the silver thread, 
as shown in Fig. 2. When half the cushion 
Fig. 2. 
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This very convenient article is made of 
brown linen, bound with scarlet braid. The 
arrangement of the pockets for the shoes can 
be seen in our illustration. Fig. 2 shows the 
travelling shoe bag closed. 


WATCH-POCKET.—BEADWORK. 

Materials .—White crystal beads, round pearl beads of 
two sizes, fine white flower wire—silver wire—a small 
piece of card-board, colored satiu or velvet, a little wad¬ 
ding. 


looped together, ornamented with pearl beads, 
and joined together with crystal bead loops. 
The pocket-like part has three such lines 
worked with two wire ends. The undermost 
line requires seven rings ornamented with 
pearl beads, the second eleven, and the upper¬ 
most thirteen. Begin each line with eighteen 
crystal beads, join them in a ring so that the 
two wire ends run in opposite directions 
through two beads. For each of the follow¬ 
ing rings put on nine beads upon one of the 




Ofr illustration represents the watch-pocket 
in a reduced size. Its greatest height is six 
inches, and it measures three inches at the 
broadest part. 

Cover one side—the front—of the card-board 
with a little wadding, and both sides with 
colored silk or velvet. The beadwork is a 
kind.of little chain-work of crystal bead rings 


wire ends, upon the other seven, and close in 
a ring as at the first. At the closing of a 
finished chain line make use of one of the 
wire ends to put on the pearl beads as shown 
in the design. The outer bead loop, and the 
upper and under of the three chain lines con¬ 
tain eighteen beads. The circumference of 
the pocket at the widest part is four inches, 
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tlie top two inches. The outer trimming is 
composed of similar bead rings, which, how¬ 
ever, are larger, and ornamented with larger 
pearl beads and larger loops. The first ring 
requires thirty heads ; and after having closed 
this as before, put sixteen heads on one of 
the wire ends, and fourteen on the other, 
fastening in the same manner. Continue this 
until there are twenty-five rings. The outer 
bead loop requires twenty-four beads. 

Finish by joining the pocket part to the 
oard-board at a little distance from the outer 
edge, close to that put on the trimming as 
neatly as possible, that the stitches may not 
show. The ends of the latter meet at the 
upper point of the card-board. Then make 
the loop with the ends of the wire according 
to design. For hanging up the watch, take 
a white hook, and ornament it with crystal 
beads. 


CORFU LACE ANTIMACASSAR. 

I {See engraving, 'page 3S7.) 

THE SQUARES. 

The Centre Star. Fill the shuttle, and com¬ 
mencing a loop, work 1 double, then (1 pearl 
and 2 double alternately, 12 times) ; draw 
dose ; join the cotton to the 1st pearl loop. 

The Ovals. Commence a loop close to the 
joining, work 6 double, 1 pearl, 6 double; 
draw close, then join to the next pearl of the 
centre, thus:— 

Put the pin into the pearl to be attached, 
and bring the cotton through in a loop as 
usual; keep the joining loop in the front of 
the oval, and with the pin bring it through 
the space in the centre of the oval to the 
back, then pass the shuttle through this loop 
and draw it close. 

Work 11 ovals more the same, joining as 
before to a pearl of the centre. When the 12 
ovals are made, keep the cotton at the back, 
and join to the pearl of the 1st oval. 

Isl Rosette. Commence a loop, work 4 dou¬ 
ble, then (1 pearl and 2 double alternately, 9 
times) ; draw close. Make a joining, thus— 
Keep the cotton at the back of the rosette, 
aud putting the pin into the last pearl but 
two of it, bring the cotton through in a loop; 
put the pin into the pearl of the next oval, 
bringing the loop- of cotton through it, then 
pass the shuttle through this joining loop and 
draw it close. This leaves 6 loops at the top 
and-2 at the lower part. 


2d. Commence a loop, work 2 double, join 
to the next pearl of the rosette; 2 double, 
then (1 pearl and 2 double, 9 times) ; draw 
close. Make a joining as before to the next 
oval. 

Work 10 rosettes more as the last, joining 
the same after each. When finished, sew the 
last pearl to the 1st rosette, and fasten off. 

THE BORDER. 

Isf Rosette. Commence a loop, work 4 dou¬ 
ble, then (1 pearl and 2 double, 10 times) ; 
draw close. Keep the cotton at the back, and 
missing the last 3 pearls join to the 4th pearl, 
which leaves 6 pearls on the other side. 

2d. Commence, work 2 double, join to the 
next pearl of the last rosette, 2 double, then 
(1 pearl and 2 double, 10 times) ; draw close, 
and join to the 4th pearl as before. 

M. Commence, work 2 double, join to the 
next pearl; 2 double (1 pearl and 2 double, 
10 times) ; draw close; and as this is for the 
corner, the joining is not required.-** 

Ath. Work as the 2d rosette, joining to tlm 
last pearl of the 3d rosette, and after it is 
made joining to the 4th pearl as before. 

bth and Qth. Work them both as the 2d ro¬ 
sette, always joining to the 4th pearl. 

When the six rosettes are made leave this 
part of the border unfinished, and, filling an¬ 
other shuttle, work one of the corners. 

THE CORNER. 

Isf Oval. Commence a loop, leaving an end 
of about one yard; work 4 double, take the 
star and join to the centre pearl of one of the 
rosettes of it; then 4 double, draw close. 
Take the end of cotton in the right hand, 
holding the shuttle cotton in the left for a 
straight thread, make 5 single stitches, then 
take the shuttle again. 

2d. Commence, work 4 double, join to the 
centre pearl of the next rosette, 4 double; 
draw close; take the-end of cotton as before 
and make 3 single stitches; then take the 
shuttle again. 

3d. Commence, work 4 double, take the 1st 
rosette of the border and join to the centre 
loop of the 3 pearls on the lower side of it ; 
then 4 double, draw close; make 5 single as 
before. 

Ath. Commence, work 5 double, join to the 
centre pearl of the 2d rosette of the border; 
4 double, join to the centre pearl of the 4th 
rosette, 5 double, draw close ; make 5 siuglti 
as before. 
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f)th» Commence, work 4 dou<ble, join .to the 
5-th rosette, 4 double, draw close; then 3 
s-ingle as before ; and to make it round, draw 
the end of cotton tight, pass it into the centre 
of the Ist oval ; then place the two ends to¬ 
gether, knot them firmly and cut them off. 

Eeturn to the border, and to make the dot, 
reverse the work so that the star is at the top. 

The Dot. Commence a loop, work 2 double, 
join to the centre of the next rosette of the 
star, 2 double, draw close ; join to the same 
pearl of the border as before. Eeverse the 
work. 

Make the 7th, 8th, and 9th rosettes, the 
same as the 2d rosette of the border; and 
commencing again at the 3d rosette, repeat 
the direction until the four sides are worked; 
fasten off. 

In repeating the corner pattern, the 1st 
joining must be made to the 2d rosette of the 
star, counting from the right side of the dot. 
Make as many squares as are required. 

KNOTTING FOR THE JOINING. 

First Square. Fill the shuttle, and join the 
end of cotton to the last pearl but two of one 
of the corner rosettes, using No. 2 cotton, if 
the tatting is worked with that number; but 
if finer, then use No. 4. 

Isi Loop. Make 4 knots as directed, then 
join as usual to the centre pearl of the next 
rosette. Work 5 loops more the same, joining 
after each; then make a 7th loop, joining to 
the 3d pearl of the corner rosette ; and for the 
8th loop, make 6 knots and join to the last 


pearl but two of the same rosette. Repeat 
from the 1st loop all round, and fasten off. 

Second Square. Work as the last square to 
the end of the 7th loop, then for the 8th loop. 
Make 4 knots ; take a corner loop of the 1st 
square and join to it, placing the joining be¬ 
tween the last knots but two of the 6 knots, 
which will leave the 4 knots to the left; then 
make 2 knots and join to the last pearl but 
two of the rosette. 9th Loop. Make 2 knots, 
join to the centre of the opposite loop ; make 
2 knots, and join to the centre of the next ro¬ 
sette. Work 6 loops more as the last; make 
2 knots, and join between the 2d and 3d knots 
of the opposite loop ; make 4 knots, and join 
to the last pearl but two. Finish the round 
as the 1st square. 

Repeat this knotting until all the squares 
are attached. 

In working the 6 knots of the corner loop, 
where 4 squares meet, a joining should be 
made after every two knots. 

The “Creek Lace Trimming,” which will 
appear next mouth, is arranged to correspond 
with this design, every square being the size 
of two scallops. It should be joined with the 
knotting. 

This Antimacassar can be worked in colors, 
using pink and white 12-thread crochet cot¬ 
ton ; or, if required finer, cotton No. 10. 

Commence with pink, and work to the end 
of the ovals ; then, with white, make the ro¬ 
settes. The border and corner should be 
pink, and the knotted joining white. 


EMBROIDERY FOR FLANNEL. 



To be executed with silk or floss thread. 
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GLOVE SACHET. 

Card-board ; white and cerise-colored glad 
silk; ribbon of the same color, one-third of an inch 
wide; fine chenille of several shades of red and green; 
pearl beads. 


centre are formed of cerise-colored ribbon 
edged with chenille on one side and gathered 
on the other. The shape of the flower is ob¬ 
tained by drawing in the gathers tightly ; one 
large pearl bead with small steel ones round 



This elegant sachet is formed of two pieces 
of card-board of the shape of the pattern. ^ 
The under-part is covered on both sides with 
cerise-colored silk, and quilted on the upper 
side. The upper part is covered with cerise- 
colored silk, and quilted on the under side, 
and covered with white silk embroidered in 
chenille on the outside ; both parts are edged 
round with a narrow quilling of cerise-colored 
ribbon. 

Tlie rosebuds are embroidered upon the 
white silk in several shades of red and green 
chenille. The flowers of the wreath in the 



Fastening of Glove Sachet. 


it is placed in the centre of each flower. The 
foliage is worked with green chenille. 


LETTERS FOR MARKING PILLOW-CASES, ETC. 
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ON THE CURING OP HAMS AND BACON. 

The general plan of curing hams and bacon may be de¬ 
scribed as follows: “For each ham of twelve pounds 
weight, two pounds of common salt, two ounces of salt¬ 
petre, quarter of a pound of bay salt, and a quarter of a 
pound of coarse sugar. The hams to be well rubbed with 
this mixture, which must be in the finest powder. It is 
always the best plan to get a man to rub the meat, as a 
woman's hand is hardly heavy enough to do it effectually; 
they are then placed in a deep pan, and a wineglass of 
vinegar is added. They should be turned each day ; and 
for the first three or four should be well rubbed with the 
brine. After that time it will bo sufficient, with a wooden 
or iron spoon, to well ladle it over the meat. They should 
remain three weeks in the pickle. When removed from 
it they must be well wiped, smoked with wood smoke for 
three weeks, and finally put in brown paper bags.” 

When we take into consideration the fact that the pre¬ 
servative action of salt is chiefly due to its removing a 
very large portion of the juices of the flesh, it is obvious 
that there is a great amount of unnecessary labor in the 
plans generally followed, more especially if the same re¬ 
sult can be obtained in a different manner. Some years 
since we met with the following directions for salting, 
which appeared so very superior to those generally given, 
that we at once put them on trial, and found, as we fully 
expected, that the result was most satisfactory. They are 
as follows: Our method, and it is guaranteed by invari¬ 
able success in producing the finest bacon and hams for 
some years, without a .single failure, is very different. 
On the ground (assumed) that the action of the curing 
material is to withdraw from the meat, before putrefac¬ 
tion begins, a portion of it.s juices, and to put the rest in 
such condition as to prevent, for a long time, the begin¬ 
ning of that process, otherwise natural to all meat, the 
meat is placed, while perfectly fresh, upon a stone slab, 
and covered with a thin layer of brown sugar. After two 
days this is wiped off, and a thin layer of warm dry salt 
applied to the whole surface. Very little saltpetre is 
used. The meat is then turned every day, and all moist 
satt removed, and dry salt substituted, and the slab kept, 
all through the curing, as dry as it may be. The meat is 
never rubbed, or should the hand touch it, as in the turn¬ 
ing, it may be handled with a dry cloth. In fourteen 
days, by this method, the bacon of a pig of 200 pounds 
will be fully cured, and the hams in three weeks to a 
month. When cured, they are wiped perfectly clean and 
dry, so as to remove every particle of salt from the sur¬ 
face, and carefully sprinkled with dry flour. If then put 
into close linen bags, and hung up in a dry place, both 
hams and bacon keep perfectly sound and good for at 
least twelve months. The rapid and regular removal of 
all salt once saturated with the outflowing juices, and its 
replacement with dry salt, appears to adjust the curative 
power of the salt to the demands of different parts of the 
meat, and, by removing at once what might else decom¬ 
pose, and what cannot be supposed to bo of any further 
value, to expedite the process. The rubbing we deem 
large and needless addition to the necessary labor. Being 
heated, the salt acts instantly and rapidly upon the outer 
piirts of the meat, and thus secures a perfect commence¬ 
ment of the curing. And the slab (in lieu of the hollow 
pan), especially if sloped to a receptacle far any e.scaping 
liouifj, insures, if the meat be turned daily, as much dry¬ 


ness as is practicable. Our plan has, at least, the advan¬ 
tage of keeping “hands off,” and dispensing with all 
hard work. We strongly recommend a trial of this pro¬ 
cess to all home curers of haras and bacon. Gi C. 

MISCELLANEOUS COOKING. 

ECONO.MICAL Veal Soup. —Boil a bit of veal that will 
make a fricassee, pie, or hash ; when tender, take out the 
meat, and slip out the bones ; put them back in the kettle, 
and boil gently two hours ; then strain the liquor, and let 
it remain until next day ; when wanted, take off the fat, 
put the soup into a clean pot, add pepper, salt, an onion, 
a half teacupful of rice, a tablespoonful of flour mixed in 
water, dry bread, and potatoes. 

Bkown Chtckex Soup,— Cut up a nicely-dressed chick¬ 
en ; put it in the pot with water to cover it, which must 
bo measured, and half as much more added to it before the 
soup is dished. Keep it covered tight, boiling slowly, 
and take off the fat as fast as it rises. When the chicken 
is tender, take ii from the pot and minco it very fine; sea¬ 
son it to the taste, and brown it with butter in a dripping 
pan. When brown, put it back in the pot. Brown to¬ 
gether butter and flour, and make rich gravy, by adding 
a pint of the soup ; stir this in the soup, and season it 
with a little pepper, salt, and butter. Be careful the 
chopped chicken does not settle, and burn on the pot. It 
will be well to turn a small plate on the bottom of the 
kettle to prevent this. Toast bread quite brown and dry, 
but do not burn it, and lay the toast in the tureen, and 
servo it with the soup; stir the chicken through it, and 
pour it in the tureen. 

Gueex Mint Sauce. —Tlie French use this forlioiled 
lamb. It i.s made by putting green mint, chopped fine, 
and parsley, in vinegar. 

Giblet Sauce. — Take the livers, lights, gizzardk, and 
hearts from fowls. Boil very tender, and chop them fine. 
Make a nice thin drawn-butter, and stir them in ; or boil 
and chop them, and use the water in which they were 
boiled ; season with butter, pepper, and salt; beat up the 
yelks of two eggs, add them, and keep the sauce stirring 
until it thickens. This sauce is best for roast fowLa. 

Fish Cutlets. —Take steaks of any large fish; dip them 
in egg and bread-crums, .season with pepper and salt, and 
fry slowly until done a nice brown. 

Veal Forcemeat. —Take of undressed lean veaF, freed 
from .skin and sinews, one pound, as much beef or veal 
suet, and the same quantity of bread-crums; chop fine 
two drachms of parsley ; of lemon-peel, sweet herbs, and 
onions, each one drachm ; half drachm of allspice beaten 
to a fine powder; and pound the whole in a mortar, add- 
ing^thereto the yelk and white of an egg; rub the whole 
well together, and season it with pepper and salt. 

Quarter of Lamb Roasted and Larded.— Lard flie 
upper side of a fore quarter of lamb with lean bacon, and 
tlwckly sprinkle the other side with bread-crums. Cover 
the meat with paper so that it should not be burnt, and 
roa.st it. Take it from the fire when nearly done, and 
cover the uularded part once more with bread-crums, 
season it with .salt and finely-chopped parsley, then put 
tlie lamb again before a brisk fire to brown it, and serve 
it up with vinegar poured over it. 

Rabbit Soup.— Cut one or two rabbits into joints; lay 
them for an hour in cold water; dry and fry them in 
butter till about half done, with four or five onions, and 
a middling-sized head of celery cut small; add to this 
three quarts of cold water, one pound of split peas, some 
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pepper and salt; let it stew gently for four or five hours, 
theu strain and serve it. 

Cbtckrx Panada. —Skin a fowl; cut it in pieces, leav¬ 
ing the breast whole; boil it in three pints of water till 
perfectly tender, pick otf the meat, and pound it finely in 
a mortar, and mix it with the liquor it was boiled in; 
rub it through a sieve, and season it with salt. 

HOW TO COOK OR SERVE EGGS. 

Fkicasee of Eggs. —Take some hard-boiled eggs; cut 
them into quarters, yelks and whites. Heat some gravy 
seasoned with shred lemon-peel, parsley, thyme, and 
grated nutmeg. Put in the eggs, together with a piece 
of butter rolled in flour ; shake it gently over the fire till 
properly thickened; garnish with artichoke bottoms, 
sliced thin and fried, and tufts of hard-boiled eggs chop¬ 
ped small. 

Eggs with Onions. —Boil some eggs hard, preserve the 
yelks whole; cut the whites into slips, aud add them to 
a few small onions which you have first fried in butter: 
give all a stir up, pour olT the superfluous fat; dredge in a 
little flour; moisten it sufliciently with gravy; add sea¬ 
soning to taste; let it come to a boil; put in the yelks, 
and, when they are quite hot, serve. 

Egg Dumpling-s. —After boiling some new-laid eggs, 
plunge them into cold water; remove the shells, en¬ 
velop the eggs in pieces of light paste, rolled very thin; 
brush the outsides with yelk of egg, roll them in sifted 
bread-crums, and fry them quickly in plenty of hoc frituro 
until nicely browned. Well drain them from all fat, and 
either serve them on a white napkin, or upon a sauce of 
any kind. When intended for a sweet instead of a savory 
dish, mask them with powdered loaf-sugar, aud decorate 
with slices of fresh lemon cut into quarters. They may 
be baked instead of fried, if more convenient; but the 
heat of the oven should be strong. 

Baked Egos.—M elt a good piece of butter in a deep 
dish; break into it five or seven eggs, keeping them 
whole as for frying. Chop up any kind of hot pickle, 
such as gherkins or cauliflower; sprinkle this thinly on 
the egg*, put them into the oven for five minutes, and 
serve quite hot. 

Minged Eggs. —Take four or five hard-boiled eggs; 
shell them and mince them, but not too small. Thicken 
a breakfastcupful of gravy or milk, with suflicient flour 
rolled in butter; add some savory herb.s, chopped small; 
season with Cayenne or white pepper, a little nutmeg, 
and salt; simmer it for ten minutes, put in the eggs, 
shake it gently round and round over the fire for a few 
moments, and servo garnished with sippets of toast and 
small pieces of sliced lemon. Any particular flavor may 
be given to this dish, to suit the taste. 

Brown Eggs. —Hard boil some eggs, put them into cold 
water, shell them and slice them ; lay them upon hot 
Imttered toast, and season them according to taste. Strew 
fried bread-crums over them, then sprinkle them with 
catchup aud brown them. 

HOW TO COOK POTATOES. 

T^ato Patties. —Butter some small pattypans; strew 
bi*ead-crums over the insides and fill them with some 
nicely-mashed potatoes, flavored with either mushroom 
catchup, grated lemon-peel, or savory herbs chopped 
fine; add suflicient lard or fresh butter, aud sift more 
bread-crums on the tops ; place them in an oven till pro- 
browned, lift them out of the pattypans to serve. 


Note : a very thin puff paste may line aud cover the patty¬ 
pans, and the bread-crums be omitted. 

Potato Surprise. —Take some good-sized cold boiled 
potatoes, cut a piece from the end of each, and with a 
round-topped knife remove a good deal of the inside of 
the potatoes; fill them with oysters, bearded, chopped, 
peppered, and mixed with raw egg ; replace the tops upon 
the potatoes, moistening the edges with raw egg to make 
them adhere together, and place the potatoes in a slack 
oven, while you prepare a batter, into which dip them, 
and afterwards fry them in lard; when very nicely 
browned serve hot. Some pickled sauce may take the 
place of the oysters, if more convenient, or a few bread- 
crums, soaked in beaten egg. 

PoT.\TO Sauce. — SmDothly mash one large steamed 
potato when it is hot, and add a little salt, shred lemon- 
peel, aud white pepper; mix with it some dissolved 
butter, the beaten yelk of a new-laid egg, and pour over 
it enough boiling milk to render it sufficiently thiu in 
consistency. Gravy instead of milk may be used when a 
white sauce is not wanted, aud potato flour only may be 
employed when easily procurable. Any particular flavor 
may bo imparted to this sauce according to taste, such, as 
chopped herhs, olives, pickles, etc. 

Potatoes in Meat, Pudding.'*, and Pies. —The introduo- 
tion of a potato or two into family puddings is a generally 
acknowledged improvement, inasmuch as the farinaceous 
nature of the potato causes it to absorb fat aud thereby act 
as a corrective to the over richness of most meat pies and 
puddings. Potatoes are especially of advantage with 
beef or mutton; one or two to an ordinary sized pasty 
being sufficient. 

Roasted Potatoes. —Wash some good-sized potatoes, 
and boil them for ten minutes; take them up and peel 
them, well butter them outside, sprinkle .some salt and 
pepper upon them, and dredge them with a little flour; 
arrange them in an oven aud roast them before the fire, 
turning them as they require it; when thoroughly brown 
serve in a hot dish. 

Jury Pie.— Steam or boil some mealy potatoes; mash 
them together with some butter or cream, season them, 
and place a layer at the bottom of the pie-dish ; upon this 
place a layer of finely-chopped cold meat or fish of any 
kind, well seasoned ; then add another layer of potatoes, 
and continue alternating these with more chopped meat 
until the dish be filled. Smooth down the top, strew 
bread-crums upon it, and bake until it is well browned. 
A very small quantity of meat serves in this manner to 
make a nice presentable little dish. A sprinkling of 
chopped pickles may bo added if handy, and when fish is 
employed it eats better if first beaten up with raw egg. 
Some dressed spinach, tomatoes, asparagus tops, etc., may 
be made use of in place of the meat, if convenient, but the 
potatoes should predominate three-fourths more than the 
other ingredient introduced. 

CAKES, PUDDINGS, ETC. 

Queen of Puddings. —One pint of nice fine bread-crums, 
one quart of milk, one cup of sugar, the yelks of four eggs 
beaten, the grated rind of a lemon, a piece of butter the 
size of an egg. Bake until done, but not watery. Whip 
the whites of the eggs stiff, beat in a teacupful of sugar in 
which has been strained the juice of the lemon, spread 
over the pudding a layer of jelly, pour the whites of the 
eggs over this; replace in the oven; bake lightly. To 
be eaten cold, with cream, if preferred. Decidedly the 
best of all puddings—something new. 
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CoRx Starch Blanc Mange. —Boil ono quart of sweet 
milk, stir iuto it gradually five tablespooufuls of corn 
starch mixed with milk ; add salt, aud only tw’o large 
spoonfuls of loaf-sugar; stir until thoroughly cooked. 
When done, take it from the lire, and, when cooled, add 
lemon and vanilla, and pour it into moulds. Seyve with 
jelly or fresh fruit, and whipped cream flavored like the 
pudding. 

Soft Jumbles. —Ono pound and a quarter of flour, one 
I>ound of butter, one pound of pulverized loaf-sugar, six 
eggs, and nutmegs. 

Corn Bread.— Beat two eggs’very light, aud mix them 
with one pint of .sour milk; add a teaspoouful of soda, 
and stir in one pint of corn meal aud one tablespoonful 
of melted butter. Beat it well, and bake in a quick oven. 

Cake Sandwiches. —Four eggs, half a pound of pounded 
lump-sugar, half a pound of fresh butter, half a pound of 
flour ; beat the butter to cream, dust in the flour, aud add 
the eggs well whisked; beat with a fork for a quarter of 
an hour; butter a tin and pour in half of the mixture; 
bake from a quarter of an hour to twenty minutes. Kc- 
move from the tin, butter again, and add the other half 
of the mixture. Bake as before. When cool, spread jam 
thickly over one portion of the cake, place the other part 
over it, and cut into whatever shape you please. 

Apple Chee.secake.— Peel, core, and boil some apples 
till they are quite soft, with a few cloves and some lemon- 
peel. The saucepan in which they are boiled will only 
require about a tablespoonful of water at the bottom to 
keep the apples from burning. When they are soft, re¬ 
move the lemon-peel and cloves, and beat them up in the 
.saucepan with moist sugar and a little piece of butter. 
Cue up some candied peel, aud add to the apples with 
currants in the proportion of a quarter of a pound to ono 
pound of apples. Mix well together, and let the mixture 
stand till quite cold. Line a dish or pattypan with light 
paste, fill with the apple, and bake. 

CO^'TRIBUTED EECEIPTS. 

Mr. Godey : Reading your Book, I saw that you wished 
for the receipt of “ orange syrup.” I now take the liberty 
of sending you that receipt, also a few others, which may 
prove useful to you. 

Orange Syrup. —Select ripe and thin-skinned fruit. 
Squeeze the juice through a sieve, and to every pint add 
one-pound aud a half of loaf-sugar. Boil it slowly, aud 
skim as long as the skum rises. Then take it off, let it 
grow cold, and bottle it. Two tablespoonfuls of this syrup 
mixed with melted butter, make a nice sauce for plum or 
hatter puddings. Three tablespoonfuls of it in a glass of 
ice-water make a delicious beverage. 

Sour Orange Syrup.— Peel the oranges carefully; then 
squeeze the juice and strain it, so as to extract the seed 
and white fibrous substances, which are very bitter. Add 
one pound of loaf-sugar to one pint of juice, and boil it in 
a preserving kettle ; stir frequently, and .skim well. Boil 
until it is a rich syrup. When nearly cold, bottle, cork, 
and seal. 

LEMo^t Syrup.— To every pint of strained juice add one 
pound and three-quarters of sugar. Let it simmer until 
it becomes clear ; then put it into bottles and cork tightly. 

Agrag.— This is the most delicious and refreshing drink 
ever devised by thirsty mortal. It is made of unripe 
grapes pounded, loaf-sugar, and w'ater. It is strained till 
it becomes of the palest straw-colored amber, and then 
froze. A Spanish receipt. Mrs. L. H. G. 
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Good Fruit Cake. —One quart of flour, one of sugar, ten 
eggs, beat separately ; two pounds of raisin.s, two of cur¬ 
rants, three-quarters of a pound of citron, the same of 
butter, half pint of brandy, one tablespoonful of cinna¬ 
mon, one teaspoonful of cloves, ono of soda, one nutmeg. 
Bake three hour.s. 

Hot Icing. —One pint of pounded sugar. Add just 
enough water to dissolve, not over two or three table¬ 
spoonfuls ; then boil. Beat the whites of four eggs to a 
stiff froth; add the hot sugai*, stirring quickly until 
smooth. Beat about two minutes ; flavor to taste; spread 
on the cake, and set in a warm place. Mrs. H. L. M. 

A subscriber wishes a receipt for rhubarb and curraiit 
wine. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

To Remove Wine Stains.— Rub the part on each side 
with yellow soap, lay on a mixture of starch and cold 
water, very thick, and having rubbed it well in, expose 
the linen to the sun aud air until the stains disappear. 
If the first attempt should not be successful, repeat the 
process. 

To Ascertain the Quality of Nut.megs.— Oil of nut¬ 
megs being of great value, it is often extracted from the 
nuts which are exposed to sale, and w'hich are thereby 
rendered of very little value. To ascertain the quality of 
nutmegs, force a pin into them ; and if good, however dry 
they may appear, the oil will be .seen oozing out all round 
the pin from the compression occasioned in the surround¬ 
ing parts. 

Starching Cuff.s and Collars. —After wa.shing aud 
rinsing them, let them dry as if for ironing. Having 
made some starch a little thicker than cream, put them 
in, wring them out again, let them dry before the fire 
until they are fit for ironing, roll them in a cloth, and 
iron. To give them a good gloss, take the end of a wax 
candle and stir it through the starch when quite hot, and 
do not let the iron be too hot. A little salt put iuto the 
starch when hot will prevent the iron from sticking, and 
some soap rubbed on it before using will answer the same 
purpose. 

Getting Wet.— When a person is wet he ought never 
to stand, but to continue in motion till he arrives at a 
place where he may be suitably acooraraodated. Here he 
should strip off his wet clothes, to be changed for such as 
are dry, aud have those parts of his body which have 
been wetted, well rubbed with a dry cloth. The legs, 
shoulders, and arms are generally the parts most ex¬ 
posed to wot I they should, therefore, bo particularly at¬ 
tended to. It is almost incredible how many diseases may 
be prevented by adopting this course. Catarrhs, inflam¬ 
mations, rheumatisms, diarrhoeas, fevei-s, aud consump¬ 
tions, are the foremost among the train which frequently 
follow an accident of this kind. 

To Prevent Prints from Fading.— The dress should be 
wa.shed in lather, and not by applying the soap in the 
usual way direct upon the muslin. Make a lather by 
boiling soap and water together; let ic stand until it is 
sufficiently cool for u.se, and previously to putting the 
dress iuto it, throw in a handful of salt; rinse the dress 
without wringing it in clear, cold water, into which a 
little salt has been thrown; remove it aud rinse it in a 
fresh supply of clear water and salt. Then wring the dress 
in a cloth and hang it to dry immediately, spreading as 
open as possible, so as to prevent one part lying over an¬ 
other. Should there be any white in the pattern, mix a 
little blue in the water. 
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VICTORIA'S BOOK.* 

A :! 7 EW sensation for the reading public vrill be found 
in this volume from the lieart and head, if not the hand 
of a living and reigning queen' And, what is of more 
importance, it shows Victoria as a woman worthy of hold¬ 
ing, as she does, the mightiest sceptre, considered in all 
its influences, that now sways the world. 

Th^s remarkable book deals with personages of royal 
blood and regal power; with the highest ranks of oflicials 
in great kingdoms; with princes and nobles, lords and 
ladies, who are familiar guests in queens’ palaces; and 
yet the story it tells is so natural in its simplicity of feel¬ 
ings and affections, that its truth and tenderness will 
touch and sway the best impulses of every reader. It 
shows jiictures of human nature so noble in aspirations 
for the good, so trne and pnre in love, and so lofty in 
ideals of duty, that it must become a standard work in 
our family literature among all classes of people who 
love and honor virtues that exalt a nation. 

For young men and women it should lie a favorite 
study. The character of Prince Albert, the hero of the 
history, is a model of excellence in real life that no ex¬ 
amples of romance heroe.s can parallel. And then it is 
not a fanciful or unattainable excellence set before the 
world. Albert’s noble resolve to do good in his life-work, 
and his patient perseverance in duty, by which he won 
the highest renown of human greatness—the title of 
“Albert the Good;” these opportunities of resolve and 
action are open to every boy and young man in the United 
States. In American homes, be they ever so lowly, the 
princely virtues of truth, patience, self-denial, and per¬ 
severance in the right, may find room, and scope, and 
reward. 

Queen Victoria, also, in her home-life, so far as revealed 
^he aim of the book is to portray her “ dear Albert,” not 
herself), is a beautiful example for all young wives. In 
reverence for her husband and submission to his will as 
head of the household, we see the divine root of domestic 
peace and mutual love in the royal family. They lived 
in conformity with God’s law of marriage; the husband 
gave honor to his wife and loved her as himself; the wife 
loved, obeyed, and reverenced her husband; this made 
the perfect confidence of their conjugal affection, the hap¬ 
piness that no royal rank or earthly splendor could have 
conferred. 

In such a marriage union the good promoted in each 
other by the faithfulness of both in duty, exalts the tender 
affections and private virtues into ennobling influences on 
social life and national character. Such marriage unions 
should be the rule in America, where the highest great¬ 
ness that moral virtue and material wealth can reach may 
he won. So we will give examples from this royal book 
for our republican sovereigns and the young queens of 
American society. 

Our selections will be from the story of the Royal woo¬ 
ing, wedding, and the first year of married life. Those 
who read the book (we should like to place it in every 
American home) will find much interest in the early years 

* “Queen Victoria’s Memoirs of the Prince Consort.” 

Harpers. See Literary Notices, page 449. 
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of the Prince and also in the development of his manly 
character. 

niE queen’s offer. 

On the 9th of October, 1S40, the Prince arrived at Wind¬ 
sor, and on the loth the Queen, having previously com¬ 
municated with Lord Melbourne, offered him her hand. 
The circumstances are thus narrated:— 

“On the loth there was an important interruption to 
the ordinary routine of the day. The Queen had told 
Lord Melbourne the day before that she had made up her 
mind to the marriage, at which he expressed great satis¬ 
faction, and he said to her, as her Majesty states in her 
iournal, ‘ I think it will be very well received; for I hear 
‘that there is an anxiety now that it should be, and I am 
verv glad of it; adding, in quite a paternal tone, You 
will be much more comfortable; but a woman cannot 
stand alone for anv time, in whatever position she may 
be.’ Can we wonder that the Queen, recalling those cir¬ 
cumstances, should exclaim, ‘Alas, alas! the poor Queen 
now stands in that painful position!’ -o • 

“.\n intimation was accordingly given to the Prince, 
that the Queen wished to speak to him the next day. 

“ On that day, the loth, the Prince had been out hunt¬ 
ing early with his brother, but returned at twelve, and 
half an hour afterwards obeyed the Queen’s summons to 
her room, where he found her alone. After a few minutes 
conversation on other subjects the Queen told hini why 
.she had sent for him; and we can well understand any 
little hesitation and delicacy she may have felt in doing 
so; for the Queen’s position, making it imperative that 
any propo.sal of marriage should come first from her, 
must necessarily appear a painful one to those who, de- 
riving' their ideas ou this subjoct from tho practico of pri- 
vate life, are wont to look upon it as the privilege and 
happiness of a woman to have her hand sought in mar¬ 
riage, instead of having to offer it herself.” 
^{**^**** 

The Queen thus announces what had occurred, the next 
morning, to the King of the Belgians:— 

“My Deare.st Uncle: This letter will, I am sure, give 
you pleasure, for you have always .shown and taken such 
a warm intere.st in all that concerns me. My mind is 
quite made up ; and I told Albert this morning of it. The 
warm affection ho showed me ou learning this gave me 
great pleasure. He seems perfection, and I think I have 
the prospect of great happiness before mo. I love him 
MORE than I can say, and shall do everything in my power 
to render this .sacrifice (for such in my opinion it is) as 
small as can be.” ^ * * 

******** 

THE BRIDEGROOM ELECT. 

'What Prince Albert himself felt on the subject we can 
learn from his own letters. He thus wrote to his grand¬ 
mother:— 

“The subject which has occupied ns so much of late is 
at last settled. The Queen sent for me alone to her room 
a few days ago, and declared to me in a genuine outbur^ 
of love and affection {Ergusse von Herzlichkeit zmd LieOe), 
that I had gained her whole heart, and would make her 
intensely happy (uberglilcklich) if I would make her the 
sacrifice'of sharing her life with her, for she said she 
looked on it as a sacrifice ; the only thing which troubled 
her was that she did not think .she was worthy of me. 
The joyous openness of manner in which she told me this 
quite enchanted me, and I was quite carried away by it. 
She is really most good and amiable, and I am quite sure 
Heaven has not given mo into evil hands, and that wo 
shall bo happy together. , r • 

“Since that moment Victoria does whatever she fancies 
I should wish or like, and we talk together a great deal 
about our future life, which she promises me to make as 
happy as possible. Oh. the future! does it not bring with 
it the moment when I shall have to take leave of my dear, 
dear home, and of you? I cannot think of that without 
deep melancholy taking posses.siou of me. It was on tho 
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15th of October that Victoria mado mo this declaration, 
and I have hitherto shrunk from telling you; but how 
does delay make it better?” 

MARRIED LIFE. 

“ The First Tear of Marriage.” The demeanor of Prince 
Albert is thus alluded to:— 

“It must be admitted, however, that constantly, unos¬ 
tentatiously, and perseveriugly as he now gave himself 
up to the clischai’ge of his new duties, he was exposed, 
almost during the whole period of his life in this country, 
to much misconception and much misrepresentation. Not 
for that, however, did he for one moment relax in his 
efforts or allow his zeal to flag, in seeking to promote all 
that was for the good of the British people. His actions 
might be misunderstood, his opinions might bo misrepre¬ 
sented (of which there was more than one notable in¬ 
stance). He accepted such injustice as tho inevitable lot 
of one placed, as he was, in high station, trusting surely 
to the coming of the time when his motives and actions 
would be better understood and better appreciated by his 
adopted country. 

“The principle on which ho always acted was (to use 
his own noble words) ‘to sink his own individual exist¬ 
ence in that of his wife, to aim at no power by himself or 
for himself, to shun all ostentation—to assume no separate 
responsibility before the public’—but, ‘making his posi¬ 
tion entirely a part of tho Queen’s, continually and anx¬ 
iously to watch every part of the public business in order 
to bo able to advise or assist her at any moment in any 
of the multifariou.s and difficult questions brought before 
hex—sometimes political or social, or pei*soual, as tho 
natural head of her family ; superintendent of her hou-TO- 
hold, manager of her private affairs, her sole confidential 
adviser iu politics, and only assistant in her communica¬ 
tions with the officers of the government.” 

THE FIRST BORN. 

When the Princess Royal was born, “for a moment 
only,” the Queen says, “ was he disappointed at its being 
a daughter and not a sou. During the time the Queou 
wa-s laid up his care and devotion,” the Queen records, 
“were quite beyond expression.” He was content to sit 
by her in a darkened room, to read to her, or write for 
her, A memorandum by her Majesty says;— 

“No one but himself ever lifted her from her bed to her 
sofa, and ho always helped to wheel her on her bed or 
sofa into the next room. For this purpose ho would come 
instantly, when sent for, from any part of the house. As 
years went on, and he became overwhelmed with work 
(for his attentions were the same iu all the Queen’s subse¬ 
quent confinements), this was often done at much incon¬ 
venience to himself, but he over came with a sweet smile 
on his face. ‘In short,’ the Queen adds, ‘his care of her 
was like that of a mother, nor could there be a kinder, 
wiser, or more judicious nurse.’ ” 

PER.SONAL HABITS OF PRINCE ALBERT. 

*‘From the moment of his establishment in the Engli.sh 
paVace as the husband of the Queen, his object was to 
maintain and, if possible, even raise tho character of tho 
court. With this view he knew that it was not enough 
that his own conduct should bo iu truth free from re¬ 
proach—no shadow of a shade of suspicion should by 
possibility attach to it. He knew that in his position 
every action would be scanned—not always possibly in 
a friendly spirit; that his goings out and comings iu 
would be watched, and that in every society, however 
little disposed to be censorious, there would always be 
found some prone, were an opening afforded, to exagge¬ 
rate and even to invent stories agafust him, and to put an 
nucharitable construction on the most innocent acts. He, 
therefore, from the first, laid down strict, not to say severe, 
rules, for his own guidance. He imposed a degree of 
restraint and self-denial upon his own movements which 
could not have been otherwise than irksome, had he not 
been sustained by a sense of tho advantage which the . 
tlirone would derive from it. He denied himself the 
pleasure—which to one so fond as he was of personally 
watching and inspecting every improvement that was in 
progress, would have been very great—of walking at 
will about town. 

“ Wherever be went, whether in a carriage or on horse¬ 
back, he was accompanied by bis equerry. He paid no 
visits in general society. His visits were to the studio of 
the artist, to museuuas of art or science, to institutions for 


good and benevolent purposes. Wherever a visit from 
him, or his presence, could tend to advance the real good 
of the people, there his horses might be seen waiting; 
never at the door of mere fashion. Scandal itself could 
take no liberty with his name. He loved to ride through 
all the districts of London where building and impx'ove- 
ments were in progress, more especially when they were 
such as would conduce to tho health or recreation of the 
working classes; and few, if anv, knew so well, or took 
such interest as he did, in all that was being done, at any 
distance—east, west, north, or south of the great city— 
trom Victoria Park to Battersea; from tho Regent’s Park 
to the Crystal Palace, and far beyond. ‘ Ho would fre¬ 
quently return,’ the Queen says, ‘to luncheon at a great 
pace, and would always come*through the Queen’s dre.ss- 
iug-roorn, where she generally was at that time, with that 
bright loving smile with which he ever greeted her, tell¬ 
ing where he had been, what new buildings he bad seen, 
\vhat studios, etc., he had visited. Riding for mere 
riding’s sake ho disliked, and said, ‘ Es enuuyirt mich so’ 
(It bores mo so).” 


THE LAST THURSDAY OP NOVEMBER. 

“Whore are tho flowers, tho fair young flower.s, that 
lately sprang and stood 

In brighter ligiit and softer airs, a beauteous sisterhood ? 
Alas! they all aro in their graves; the gentle race of 
flowers 

Are lying in their lowly beds, with the fair and good of 
ours. 

The rain is falling where they lie; but the cold Novem¬ 
ber rain 

Calls not from out tho gloomy earth tho lovely ones 
again.” 

So sang the American Poet Laureate of nature. But 
surely Mr. Bryant could not thus have given the mouth 
up to melancholy if ho had recollected the scenes of his 
boyhood, and how mirth and charity hold, in our land, 
their happiest carnival in November. A vision of the 
Thanksgiving dinner in his New England home, with 
roasted turkeys and pumpkin pies, and the fiimily “ round 
the board,” would have brightened the gloomiest picture 
his fiincy could have painted. Next to Christmas, in the 
household festivities, comes 

AMERICAN NATIONAL THANKSGIVING-DAY. 

The important festival falls this year on the 2Sth o 
November. On that Day we trust that every household 
in our land will have a good portion in the feastiugs and 
a grateful heart in tho Thanksgivings. Think of the 
grand spectacle I 

“Six millions of families gathered together on tho Inst 
Tlmrsday in November}', and uniting as one Great Family 
Republic, whose States and Territories are all enjoyin’g 
this American Festival of Tha.vksgiving-Day ; is no'^t 
this a spectacle to move the Old World with admiration 
and respect for the domestic, social, and religious charac¬ 
teristics of the American nation, as well as to impre.ss the 
idea of an invincible moral power in our political institu¬ 
tions ? 

“ No wonder that American.s abroad, wherever they may 
be found, aro glad and proud to keep this National Thanks¬ 
giving-Day. For years pa.st it has thus been celebrated— 
the last Thursday in Noveniher —in many cities of Europe 
and Asia, and on board of our American fleets at sea and 
in harbor. Our missionaries in Turkey, India, and China 
have kept the day ; and wherever the tidings of appoint¬ 
ment can reach, there this festival will bo held, as tlio 
best exponent which American residents in foreign lands 
can give the native population of tho prosperity and hap¬ 
piness of the American people.” 

Moreover, this year is distinguished by a great enlarge¬ 
ment of our borders. Walrus.sia is now American terri¬ 
tory. From the icebergs of the North Pole to tho Gulf of 
Mexico stretches the latitude of our Republic, while the 
two wide oceans wash its eastern and western borders. 
Around this circuit of half a world the proclamation for 
“a Day of public Thanksgiving” will draw the golden 
cord of National Union; and lift up the heart of the 
American People in grateful adoration of their Almighty 
Benefactor. 
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GODEY'S LADY'S BOOK AYD MAGAZIYE. 


MISS CATHAEIXE MARIA SEDGWICK. 

The death of this excellent authoress has awakened a 
deep interest in the public concerning her writings. Her 
own personal character, so worthy to become an example 
for her young countrywomen, would deserve a record in 
our journal; added to this her literary genius and her 
contributions to our pages make it a pleasant duty to give 
her name the place of high honor in the L.\dy’3 Book. 

In 1822 a little volume was published with the unpre¬ 
tending title of “A New-England Tale.” It was greeted 
with great approbation, for it was the first novel of merit 
written by an American woman. It has been said that 
every writer discloses his strongest thoughts and his in¬ 
nate bias in his first book, and that whatever fame may 
honor his maturer years, the first touches of his youthful 
fiincy have a freshness beyond the compositions of later 
life. This theory may, in a measure, be applied to Miss 
Sedgwick's Kew England Tale.” In it you find her 
warm love for natui’al scenery, and her talent for describ¬ 
ing it; and this description of characteristics is among 
her greatest merits. If we examine her pictures of Yan¬ 
kee life, wo find the idiosyncrasies of that intellectual yet 
practical people are given faithfully. Her skill in de¬ 
scribing children, her sympathy with the lowly, her own 
religious feelings, that incline to duties rather than doc- 
tvines—all these are portrayed in her first effort of novel 
writing. 

“A New England Tale” we consider as having given 
example and impetus to the lady writers of our land, now 
become a host in numbers. Many of these are noble, dis¬ 
creet, intelligent women, who write for the benefit of 
humanity ; and some, we are sorry to say, seem unedu¬ 
cated or undisciplined, dote on sensation romances and 
flood the land with nonsense. 

Miss Sedgwick was born in Stockbridge, Mass., 1789. 
Her father was a man of eminent abilities, and was care¬ 
ful that his daughters should be well educated. Catha¬ 
rine Maria early showed her love of literature by many 
j uvenile essays, and years before she thought of becoming 
an authore.ss she was widely known as a young lady o 
superior attainments. 

Her best novels wore “ Hope Leslie” and “Redwood.” 
In the last, we consider “ Debby Lenox” the most original 
and best developed of her ideal per-sonages. 

In 1836 Miss Sedgwick began a series of moral fictions 
to benefit the more struggling classes, and to bind the 
different phases of social life more kindly together by 
showing their necessary dependence on each other. “ The 
Poor Rich Man,” “The Rich Poor Man,” and “ Live and 
Let Live,” were very interesting stories among the early 
volumes of this class of books. She also wrote “ Stories 
for Children,” and excellent articles for the Lady’s Book, 
the annuals, and other periodicals. A selection of these 
sketches and tales would now form an exceedingly in¬ 
teresting volume for young people who wish to know her 
style and happy mode of impressing truth through fiction, 
and making the good and useful seem the ^rfectiou of 
beauty and enjoyment. 

Mi.ss Sedgwick was justly beloved ; her amiable dispo¬ 
sition and cheerful temperament gained and retained 
/riend.s, while her gifted mind made her a charming com¬ 
panion. In all her relations of life she was faithful in 
duty, loving, and beloved. Her friend.s took pride in her 
authorship; but the happiness she conferred on a large 
family circle by her virtues and goodness far transcended 
all that fame could give. 

‘‘Cold in the dust this loving heart may lie, 

But that which warmed it once will never die.” 


NOTES AND NOTICES. 

Officeu.s of Vassar Coldf.ge. “ I have been much in¬ 
terested in theCatalogue of Vassar College; the institution 
seem.s intended as a model; its course ot education is care¬ 
fully arranged; I see only one cause of complaint. V hy 
are the high offices given chiefly to men? After the 
President and Lady Principal come eight professorships; 
six of these are filled by gentlemen. Only two ladies 
have profe.ssorships ; Miss Mitchell (astronomy), and Miss 
Avery is professor of Physiology and Hygiene, and also 
the resident physician. This last department is an honor 
to the college, and will add greatly to its e.stimatiou as 
the place of right culture for young ladies, where health 
and womanly delicacy are promoted.* 

“But, I ask again—why should six gentlemen hold 
professorships in a college designed for the daughters of 
America, and only two ladies have a like rank ?” 

The above inquiries come from a “Constant Reader” of 
the Lady’s Book, and require an answer. The reason, 
we presume, is—no other ladies were found fitted for the 
higher duties; as there have never before been any colleges 
or”schools open for young women where they could be 
qualified for such professorships, it follows that for the 
present the highest offices of honor and profit in Vassar 
College must be held by men. But that the President 
considers women the best instructors for their own sex, 
so far as they are qualified, is shown by the list of teachers. 
Look over the catalogue once more. You will see the 
great preponderance of feminine influence now. Of thirty- 
five teachers in this institution, thirty-three are ladies. 

Vassar College will be its own training school for lady 
professors. In a few years it will send forth thoroughly 
educated and accomplished young women capable of fill¬ 
ing professorships wherever needed, and doing honor to 
their offices—or rather— duties. 

Ixfluence of Ladies ix Society.— M. de Lamartine, in 
his “Cours de Litt6rature,” speaks thus of the influence 
of women in society:— 

“ Literary are everywhere the sign of an exu¬ 

berant civilization; they are also the sign of the happy 
influence of woman on the human mind. From Pericles 
and Socrates at Aspasia’s, from Michael Angelo and Ra¬ 
phael at Vittoria Colonua’s, from Ariosto and Tasso at 
Eleonora d’Este’s, from Petrarch at Laura de Sade’s, from 
Bossuet and Raciiie at the Hotel Rambouillet, from Vol¬ 
taire at Madame du Deffand’s or Madame du Chiitelet’s, 
from J. J. Rousseau at Madame d’Epiuay’s or Madame de 
Luxembourg’s, from Vergniaud at Madame Roland s, 
from Chateaubriand at Madame R6camier’s—everywhere 
it is from the fireside or boudoir of a lettered, political, or 
enthusiastic woman that an age is lighted up or an elo¬ 
quence bursts forth. Always a woman as the nurse of 
genius, at the cradle of literature! Where these salons 
are closed, I dread civil storms or literary decline.” 

Mrs. C. K. has had her request attended to, and the 
letter delivered. 

HINTS ABOUT HEALTH. 
a physiological chair. 

All consumptive people, and all afflicted with spinal 
deformitie.s, sit habitually crooked, in one or more curves 
of the body. There was a time in all these when the 
body had its natural erectness, when there was the first 
departure on the road to death. The make of our chairs, 
especially that groat barbarism, the unwieldy and dis¬ 
ease-engendering rocking-chair, favors these diseases, and 
undoubtedly, in some instances, leads to bodily habits 
which originate the ailments just named, to say nothing 
of piles, fistula, and the like. The painful or sore feeling 
which many are troubled with incessantly for years, at 
the extremity of the backbone, is the result of sitting in 
such a position that it rests upon the seat of the chair, at 
a point several inches forward of the chair back. A phy¬ 
siological chair, one which shall promote the health and 
preserve the human form erect and manly as our Maker 


* TheTrustee.s have appropriated some of the most desir¬ 
able rooms in the Professors’ houses to the students; about 
fifty additional students can now be well accommodated. 

Circulars, containing all information in regard to con¬ 
ditions of admission, courses of study, educational advan¬ 
tages, expeu-ses, etc., may be had by applying to Mr. 
James N. Schou, Register, Vas.sir College, Poughkeepsie, 
New York. John H. Raymond, President^ 
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made it, should have the back straight, at right-angles 
with the seat, the seat it.self not being over eight inches 
deep. A chair of this kind will do more towards correct¬ 
ing the lounging habits of our youth than multitudes of 
parental lecturings, for then if they are seated at all they 
must sit erect, otherwise there is no seat-hold. 

DEATH IN-DOOUS. 

Multitudes of persons have a great horror of going out of 
doors for fear of taking- cold ; if it is a little damp, or a lit¬ 
tle windy, or a little cold, they wait, and wait, and wait; 
meanwhile, weeks and even mouths pass away, and they 
never, during that whole time, breathe a single breath of 
pure air. The result is, they become so enfeebled that 
their constitutions have no power of resistance; the least 
thing in the world gives them a cold; even going from 
one room to another, and before they know it they have 
a cold-all the time, and this is nothing more or less than 
cou-sumptiou. Whereas, if an opposite practice had been 
followed of going out for an hour or two every day, re¬ 
gardless of the weather, so it is not actually falling rain, 
a very different result would have taken place. 

SHUT YOUR MOUTH. 

Shut your mouth iu going from a cold to a hot atmo¬ 
sphere, as well as the reverse; this simple operation 
brings the temperature of either a cold or hot air to the 
natural standard before it reaches the lungs, by making 
it take the circuit of the head ; whereas, if the mouth is 
kept open, it dashes down upon the lungs like a shock. 
Whether asleep or awake, W'e should accustom ourselves 
to keep the mouth shut; the advantage in our sleeping 
hours is that we do not snore, wo do not have the night¬ 
mare, flies, bugs, and spiders do not crawl down the 
throat, and we do not tell tales in our dreams; the bene¬ 
fits in the daytime are that it induces a more healthful, 
deep, full, and free action of the lungs, prevent.s innume¬ 
rable chills and colds, and saves many a domestic sorrow. 

D}\ Hairs Journal of Health. 

To Our Corre-spordents.— These articles are on file for 
publication, but we shall not have room for some till 
1S6S: “Nothing to Do”—“The Farewell”—“My Little 
Namesake”—“Ashes”—“Be True to Yourself ’—“Susie 
Lee’s Choice”—“Violets”—“Song”—“Hero Graves”— 
and “To Rebecca.” 

These articles we must decline; some came too late; 
summer songs are not suited to winter mu.sic: “Tea is 
Waiting”—“Summer”—“ Ode”—“The Old Man’s Bride” 
— “ Pauline”—“ Whispers’'—“Esther”—“ Little Mabel” 
—“Gertrude Manners”—and “To my Mother” (a tender 
and true poem, but better suited to the family circle than 
for a public journal). 

“ My Watch-case” will be published in the December 
number. 

Several articles to be returned have been sent; such are 
never named iu our notice. 

We never reprint poetry from a newspaper; but the 
authoress of “ Drifting with the Tide” will find an original 
poem from her welcome. 


Iitu'arj) Sntius. 


From Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia:— 

THE LAST OP THE BARONS. By Sir Edward Bulwer 
Lytton, Bart. Complete in one volume. Wo have before 
ns the fourth number of the “ Globe Edition” of Bulwer’s 
works—a beautiful specimen of typography and binding. 
We cannot but commend the efforts of these publishers to 
place before the public, iu a cheap and at the same time 
elegant form, the works of one of the most renowned of 
modern English writers. 

UNDER TWO FLAGS. A Novel. By “Onida,” author 
of “ Strathmore,” etc. This is a romance of the Algerine 
war, written with power and s^nrit, and maintaining 
throughout an interest that will enchain the reader. Of 


the characteristic faults of this writer we have more than 
once felt called upon to speak—namely, a clearly defined 
preference for French phrases and French morality. The 
volume before us, however, bears loss blemishes of this 
sort than wo are used to find iu Ouida’s productions. 

From Peter-sox & Brothers, Philadelphia:— 

BURIED ALIVE. By Alexander Dumas. A story of 
thrilling adventures, narrow escapes, and romantic situa¬ 
tions ; such a one as Dumas knows best how to invent 
and narrate. 

DOMBEY AND SON. By Charles Dickens. The second 
number of the “People’s Edition” of Dickens’ works has 
made its appearance. Like its predecessor, it is complete 
in one volume, nicely bound, and handsomely illustrated. 

From D. Appletox & Co., New York, through D. Ash- 
mead, Philadelphia:— 

THE PRINCIPLE-S OF BIOLOGY. By Herbert Spencer, 
author of “The Principles of P.‘«ychology,” etc. Vol. II. 
The peculiar ideas of Mr. Spencer are not altogether unfa¬ 
miliar to the public, having already been disseminated in 
a measure by the means of numerous publications from 
his pen, while many of them are held in common by 
Prof. Huxley and Dr. Hooper. The first volume of his 
“ Principles of Biology” appeared some time since; while 
the present one, taking up the threads of his argument 
where they were dropped in the other, unites them iu 
what he pleases to designate as his peculiar “philo.so- 
phy.” His book is interesting, and full of valuable in¬ 
formation concerning both the vegetable and animal 
kingdoms, from whence ha draws the facts to sustain his 
positions. 

THE HUMAN ELEMENT IN THE INSPIRATION OF 
THE SACRED SCRIPTURES. By T. F. Curti.s, D. D., 
late Professor of Theology in the University at Lewi.sburg, 
Pa. The general subject of this book is one which has 
been of necessity deeply studied by Dr. Curtis, and the 
conclusions concerning which he has arrived at gradu¬ 
ally, through much difficulty and perplexity. Nor have 
his struggles ended here in settling his belief in the mat¬ 
ter. It became next a matter of conscience with him 
whether he should or should not publish. His ideas, 
though already in possession of many, both in and out of 
Evangelical churches, were yet to be considered as some¬ 
what in advance of the religious spirit of the times, and 
it was with some trepidation that he finally resolved to 
give publicity to his views. “ For many years,” he says, 
ho has “conscientiously and earnestly struggled to main¬ 
tain the current theories of the infallibility of Scripture 
inspiration, until all possibility of doing so reasonably 
and honestly was gone.” And now, while upholding 
“the Spirit which giveth life,” he protests against “that 
bondage to the letter, which too often killeth both the 
light of reason and the growth of love in the soul.” 

HOME LIFE; a Journal. By Elizabeth M. Sewell, au¬ 
thor of “ Amy Herbert,” etc. A quiet but interesting 
story of English life, written “ to illustrate not only a few 
fundamental principles of education, but also the difficul¬ 
ties and disappointments attendant upon the endeavor 
to carry them out under ordinary circumstances, and 
amongst ordinary people.” It is deeply religious in tone, 
and inculcates the best of lessons. 

WIT AND WISDOM OF DON QUIXOTE. A very taste¬ 
ful volume, containing such passages of Cervantes’ inim¬ 
itable work as the editor deemed worthy of preservation 
on account of the wit and wisdom to be found in them. 
These, of course, include the mass of the proverbs so plen- 
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tifully interspersed tlirougli the pages of Don Quixote. 
Most of the pages selected are newly translated. 

From Hauper & Brothers, New York, through Lippix- 
COTT & Co., and Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia:— 

THE EAELY YEAKS OF HIS IlOYAL HIGHNESS, 
THE PRINCE CONSORT. Comjnledy under the Direction 
of Her Majesty the Queeiiy hy Lieut.-Genei'al the Hon. C. 
Grey. For some time past the public have been aware 
that the Queen was employing herself in preparing for 
publication a memoir of the late Prince. Though not at 
first intended for general publication, it was ultimately 
resolved to satisf^ public curiosity by issuing the work in 
substantially the same form as that prepared for private 
circulation. "We believe it is generally admitted that the 
Queen is its principal author, though another name bears 
that responsibility upon the title-page. This volume treats 
of the family and early life of the Prince, omitting the 
details of his later years for possibly a second volume. 
There are interesting accounts of his babyhood and child¬ 
hood given; but the pages where the interest chiefly 
centres are those wherein the royal courtship is described, 
where the young Queen, still new to tho dignities and 
responsibilities of the throne, is sought by tho throueless, 
almost penniless, but still royally-born lover; and finally, 
afier various delays, finding that further putting off would 
lose her lover to her altogether, she takes advantage of the 
prerogative of her superior station, and intimates to him 
her willingness and readiness to become his wife. A 
beautiful picture is drawn of their early married life—tho 
happy wife and mother, and tho kind and attentive hus¬ 
band. Such descriptions as these—touches of nature such 
as make the whole world kin—will make her dearer to 
the hearts of her people, and cause them to revere her, 
more than all the pomps and pageants of royalty can do. 
The beautiful and pure domesticity it betrays is a striking 
contrast to the debauched courts of former mouarchs. 
There are two fine steel engravings in the book, portraits 
of the Prince, one as a beautiful child of four years, the 
other as he appeared in his early manhood. 

From G. W. Carleton & Co., New York, through Pe- 
terson; & Brothers, Philadelphia:— 

AVERY GLIBUN; or, Between Two Fires. A Bo- 
niance. By Orpheus C. Kerr. A really first class novel, 
by an American author—one worthy of being compared 
with the masterpieces of English fiction—is one of those 
things which surprise and delight us by their rarity. We 
have, it is true, many novelists whose productions will 
compare favorably with those of the mass of their English 
contemporaries. But of authors who can bo deemed 
worthy rivals of Dickens, Bulwer, Thackeray, or Collins, 
even, we have but few to show. Among these few, wo 
are inclined to place the name of the author of “Avery 
Glibuu.” “Avery Glibun” we regard as by no means a 
perfect book; but its faults, if faults they bo, are errors of 
judgment rather than imperfections of execution. The 
punning names, for instance, ingenious as they may bo, 
are, in our opinion, a mistake, since they impart an air 
of literary flippancy to what is really a book of sterling 
merit. Its plot has been carefully arranged, and pains¬ 
takingly elaborated. Its delineations of character are 
fresh and original, and finished with that accuracy of de¬ 
tail which points to life and nature as their source. Wo 
have no thought of accusing the author of imitation, when 
we say that often in his whimsicalities—in his mingled 
humors and pathos, ho reminds us of, and is sometimes 
equal to Dickens. Though often describing the most 


wretched scenes, and depicting tho vilest characters, he 
has preserved such a purity of thought and diction as, in 
the words of Mr. Sharp, the Yankee editor, “ to leave no¬ 
thing to offend the most fastidious.” As Americans we 
are proud of this book, and we believe that Mr. Newell 
has every reason to look forward to a brilliant future as 
an author if his subsequent works .sustain the promise 
and performance of the present. 

RENSHAWE. A Novel. By the author of “Mary 
Braudegee.” Edited by Cuyler Pine. “ Renshawe” pre¬ 
sents among its prominent characters a number who 
figured in its predecessor, “Mary Brandegee.” It will, 
in its turn, be followed by a sequel entitled “ Delaware,” 
continuing the narrative. It is written with spirit and 
vivacity, and, we think, shows improvement on the part 
of the author since her first effort. It is not, however, a 
book which wins our unqualified admiration. Its cha¬ 
racters, though forcibly drawn, are hardly natural, and 
tho narrative occasionally drags, especially in tho earlier 
part of the story. 

From Haney & Co., Now York:— 

HANEY’S GUIDE TO AUTHORSHIP; A Practical Aid 
to all who desire to engage in any hind of Literary Pur¬ 
suits for Pleasure or Profit. With Chapters on Editing, 
Proof-Reading, Preparation and Disposal of MSS., etc. A 
plain, practical, common-sense handbook, containing, in 
addition to a clear exposition of the principles of rhetoric, 
much information that will be of great service to those 
who contemplate a trial of the pleasures and pains of a 
literary life. 

From Lorinq, Boston, through G. W. Pitcher, Phila¬ 
delphia:— 

THE CONFESSIONS OF GERALD ESTCOURT. By 
Florence Marryat. We have read this book with a cer¬ 
tain amount of satisfaction, though it is not, in every re¬ 
spect, all that we might wish. It has the double object 
of showing, first, how society, and even English law, 
looks with a different eye upon transgressions according 
as a man or a woman is the guilty party ; secondly, that 
be the social punishment ever so slight, tho legal one 
lacking entirely, yet “ the gods are just, and of our plea¬ 
sant vices make instruments to scourge us.” 

BAFFLED SCHEMES. A Novel. A romance of Ameri¬ 
can life, published anonymously; highly sensational in 
character; opening with a murder; filled with schemes 
and plots; and making the performances of a New York 
detective a prominent part in the story. Tho stylo is 
fluent, and tho characters well drawn. 

From Wm. V. Spencer, Boston:— 

CELESTA. A Girl's Book. By Mrs. Martha E. Berry, 
author of “Crooked and Straight.” The little ladies for 
whose delight and instruction this volume has been writ¬ 
ten, will, we doubt not, evince their good taste and judg¬ 
ment by pronouncing it charming. 

VASSAR COLLEGE AND ITS FOUNDER. By Benson 
J. Lossiug. Published by order of the Trustees. This 
sumptuous book is a biography of Mr. Matthew Yassar, 
tho founder of Yassar College, and an account of the in¬ 
stitution itself. In external appearance this volume can 
hardly be surpassed. The printing and binding are of 
the best; and the illustrations that appear almost on 
every page are wonderfully fine and beautiful. The life 
whose history is here related was not, in one sense, very 
eventful; but the narration is interesting as that of tho 
steady rise from small beginnings to success and pro.^- 
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peritT that has been the lot of inauy young Americans. 
Mr. Vassar’s parents emigrated from Eughiud in 1796, 
when he was four years old, and settled in Poughkecpsio. 
At fourteen Matthew was about to be bouud apprentice 
to a tanner; but disliking the prospects, he left home, 
and went to Newburg, where he remained four years as 
clerk, and then returned to assist his father iu brewing. 
But the family fell into misfortune, aud when Mr. Vassar 
set up for himself, it was in a very small way. His busi¬ 
ness, however, soon began to increase; aud the rest of his 
life is a history of continued success. Ho accumulated an 
immense fortune; and, having determined to devote a 
portion of it to .some public institution, finally decided to 
endow a college for the education of young women. 
Vassar College is the result of that decision. It was 
chartered in 1861, and is now in the full tide of success. 
■\Ve have not space to notice the details of this admirable 
Institution as given by the work before us; but our 
readers are already familiar with them. Wo can only 
say that its comforts aud advantages are such as might 
have been expected from the princely liberality of its 
Bounder. (See page 44S.) 

EEVIEWS, PA^IPHLETS, ETC. 

From Leona ui> Scott & Company, New York;— 

THE EDINBUllGH llEVIEW: July, 1867. So far as 
we have been able to examine it, this number is rather 
heavy. The best articles seem to be those upon “The 
Early Administration of George III.,” “Wine and the 
Wine Trade,” aud “Burton’s History of Scotland.” 

THE LONDON QUAKTERLY REVIEW; July, 1867. 
The number opens with an account of “New Paris,” well 
written itself, but deriving its chief interest from the co¬ 
pious quotations in which the manners, morals, and poli¬ 
tics of the Paris of 1867 are pungently described. Wo 
quote from it elsewhere. The concluding article upon 
“Reform Essays” is clear and forcible. 

TWENTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE PHI¬ 
LADELPHIA BIBLE SOCIETY. The Society put in cir¬ 
culation last year 2471 copies of the Bible and 4190 of the 
New Testament in Philadelphia. They declare themselves 
in want of funds. The annual receipts were somewhat 
over $7000, part of which has been paid over to the Parent 
Society. 

ANNUAL REPORT OF THE PARISH ASSOCIATION 
OF HOLY TRINITY CHURCH: Philadelphia, May, 1867. 

From Henry C. Lea, Philadelphia:— 

THE HALF-YEARLY ABSTRACT OF THE MEDICAL 
SCIENCES. Being an Analytical and Critical Digest of 
the principal British and Continental Medical Works pub¬ 
lished in the preceding six months. Vol. XLV. January 
—July, 1867. 
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NOVEMBER, 1867. 

Another of our handsome steel engravings this month 
—“The Woefull Heart.” The engraver has made sad 
havoc with the spelling. We suppose he^'considered a 
woful heart a heart/itii of looe. 

The colored fashion-plate gives six full-length figures, 
attired in the latest Parisian stylos. 

The next picture is a “Scene in Venice,” beautifully 
printed iu tints. 

“ Sports of Childhood,” a wood-cut, will claim the at¬ 


tention of our readers, and bring to their minds the plea¬ 
sures of their youthful days. 

The latest styles of Paris fashions are next illustrated 
by a dinner-dress, a morning robe, and a walking suit; 
Among the new novelties will be found a fall bonnet; 
sack and 'paUtbt for little girls; a walking suit for a 
boy ; two handsomely trimmed aprons, and various de¬ 
signs of trimming in bead-work. 

The work department is filled with choice articles of 
fancy work. Corfu lace antimacassar, iu tatting; new 
stylo of girdle; design for a handkerchief corner; trim¬ 
ming for the edge of a wrap; card alphabet; emery 
cushion; travelling shoe-bag; watch pocket iu bead- 
work; glove sachet; letters for marking, aud several 
choice embroidery patterns. 

Oer advertisement for 1868 is published in this number. 
We hardly deem it necessary to publish an advertisement, 
but custom seems to demaud it. Wo have never failed to 
come up to what we promise, and it is hardly to be sup¬ 
posed that we will in future. If we do more, the fault 
will no doubt be overlooked. Our yearly increasing list 
seems to say that we arc believed aud trusted. Never 
was publisher more so. Since our commencement in 
1830 our list of friends has increased from year to year, so 
that we may now count our readers by millions. x\ll 
tho.se who intend making up clubs had better commence 
at once. 

Postal Money Orders.— Apply to your postmaster for 
a postal mouey order. No more losses by mail. 

“The postal money order system just established by 
law provides that no money order shall be issued for auy 
sum less thau $1 nor more than $20. All persons who 
receive money orders are required to pay therefor the fol¬ 
lowing charges or fees, viz: For an order for $1 or for 
any larger sum but not exceeding $10, the sum of 10 cents 
shall be charged and exacted by the postmaster giving 
such order; for au order of more thau $10 aud not ex¬ 
ceeding $20, the charge shall be 15 cents ; and for every 
order exceeding $20 a fee of 20 cents shall be charged.” 

Clubbing. —The first in the field is apt to be victorious. 
It is easy to raise a club—so mauy write us—the Lady’s 
Book is so well known for Us superiority and its faithful¬ 
ness to its promises. Send us a post-office order, or a draft 
on Philadelphia or New York ; or vf neither of these can 
be lu’ocured, greenbacks or National Bank notes will do. 
Give Town, County, and State in your letter. Wo send 
to any post-office where the subscriber may reside. 

Freight on Letters and Preotum on Drafts.—W e 
wish our subscribers distinctly to understand, that when 
they send their letters by express company they must 
pay the freight, and those who send drafts must pay the 
premium. Wo advise subscribers to remit by mail a 
post-office order or a draft payable to the order of L. A. 
Godey. Should either be lost, it can be renewed without 
loss to the sender. 

Tinted Cuts.— We give another of these beautiful illus¬ 
trations in this number—“ Scene on the Grand Canal in 
Venice.” None of our contemporaries have yet attempted 
the tinted cuts. 

The New York Qitizen says: “ Godey’s Lady’s-Book i« 
the oldest aud most widely-circulated magazine in the 
country. We make no exceptions.” 

No Premiums. —We offer no premiums for snbscribers. 
What other publishers spend for these things outside of 
their works we put on the inside of ours. 
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The Great American Tea Company.— In noticing the 
operations of this large and enterprising establishment, it 
may be proper for ns to offer a remark in explanation of 
the reasons Avhich induce us to call the attention of the 
community to a concern which has reached its eminence 
in public favor. It is our undeviating rule to exercise a 
scrupulous judgment in relation to business enterprises— 
never recommending any except such as wo believe have 
been proved worthy and reliable, and whose system of 
business, uprightness of dealing with their customers, and 
ample capital to fulfil their engagements, are fully estab¬ 
lished. Upon these principles we call attention to the 
advertisement of the GREAT AMERICAN TEA COM¬ 
PANY, published in our advertising columns. The Com¬ 
pany have several very large stores, located in different 
parts of the city, stocked with the best and most service¬ 
able goods, which they are content to sell at merely living 
profits, as they have proved by their prices for the last 
five or six years. They have but one 2>rice, which is no 
small consideration to those who are dependent to any 
considerable degree upon servants or children to make 
purchases, or to those who wish to order from the coun¬ 
try. By these rules alone the Company propose in the 
future to conduct their vast and rapidly augmenting trade. 
Believing that the ability and disposition of the Company 
are ample to perform all they promise, warrants us in 
calling special attention to them in our columns. It is a 
trite saying, that “ the honest strivings of honest men are 
sure to be commended, their business efforts encouraged 
and ultimately adequately compensated.” — Methodist^ 
New York City. 

The Children’s Hour. —This is the best book for chil¬ 
dren in this country. In the first place the paper is of the 
best quality ; the engravings are by Lauderbach, the best 
aa-tist we have; the designs are original, and the literary 
matter is unexceptionable. It is imbued with the spirit 
of T. S. Arthur, its editor and publisher. We recommend 
it to all. No house should be without it, and every child 
and its parent will be benefited by reading it. 

The Ubiquity of the Lady’s Book. —Travellers tell us 
that they see it everywhere—iu our own country aud in 
all countries. A friend says ho saw a copy at the Hospice 
of Mont St. Bernard. Upon this subject we give an ex¬ 
tract from a letter received from a lady in Portland, 
Oregon:— 

^‘Portland, Oregon, Nov. 25, 1865. 

** I have many of your old fashion-plates, as far back 
as when the present style of bonnets were worn, narrow, 
short-skirted dresses, and bishop, and mutton-leg sleeves. 
They are an endless source of fun to the young folks now, 
and they wonder if mother ever wore thorn, and how she 
looked; but photography, friend Godey, was not then the 
rage, or they might now see how time rolls on, and you 
are yet publisher of the Book; the Book which I looked 
for as eagerly, when a child, I received it from the hands 
of the caiTier at our old home in Philadelphia, as now 
when our mails bring it to hand on these far distant 
shores. And here, let me say, that for the many years I 
have taken it, in all of my wanderings, and the various 
wild new homes I have been in, never has the Book 
failed to come regularly to me. Your editorial chat I 
cannot do without; it seems as if I was talking with some 
old friend of my childhood. How many of those who, in 
all these years have contributed to my pleasure and profit 
(mentally) through your pages, have passed away; but 
yet God spares your life for, I hope, yet greater good ; for 
it cannot be denied that the influence the Book wields is 
great; it will never be known here how much, but here¬ 
after, who shall know? I have found it scattered in the 
long trains of wagons crossing the plains; in the camps of 
miners; among the wild mountains; in cabins of steam¬ 
ers : on board of vessels bound for China and the islaud.s 
of the ocean. Everywhere I have ever been I have found 
the Lady’s Book, even where there were no ladies to read 
it Your friend, S. A. T.” 


OUR JIUSICAL COLUMN. 

Holloway's Musical Monthly for November.—Xn ex¬ 
cellent assortment of piano music is given iu this number. 
A fine arrangement from Meyerbeer’s grand opera of Iho 
Huguenots is a prominent feature in the number, as is 
also a beautiful song. Leaves that are Fairest, by Stewart, 
author of Down by the 'Whispering Sea, 0 Say that You 
Ne’er will Forget Me, and other now popular songs, all 
of which first appeared in the Monthly. The number also 
contains a beautiful little Polka, the Dew Drop. All this 
music is of the regular sheet music size, and makes an 
elegant appearance at the piano. The Monthly is entirely 
different from all other musical periodicahs, and now has 
a circulation extending to every part of the country. 
Every musical family should subscribe for it. Terms $4 
per annum in advance. Single numbers 40 cents. Ad¬ 
dress J. Starr Holloway, Publisher Musical Monthly, 
Box Post Ofiice, Philadelphia. 

Five Dollars' worth of Sheet Music gratis. To every 
one sending in two new subscribers to Holloway’s Musi¬ 
cal Monthly^ whose names are not down on (tur books for 
this year, we will award the very liberal premium of 
Five Dollars’ worth of new and fashionable music of 
their own selection. This is a rare opportunity to receive 
a liberal return for a very small amount of labor. Sub¬ 
scribers may be easily obtained by simply showing a copy 
or two to a few friends. On receipt of the two names, 
and money—eight dollars—we will forward a catalogue, 
from which to make selections. Subscriptions may begin 
with any number. Address as above. 

N^ Sheet Mtutic .—Root & Cady, Chicago, who publish 
a large proportion of the popular music of the day, liave 
just published. Home and Friends, pretty song and chorus 
by "Woodbury, 30 cents. Why Sails the Ship so Dark and 
Drear? 30. Temple of Beauty, as sung by Chas. Leon, 35. 
The Coming of the Day, 35. The Forsaken, 30. The 
Prayer, by Florence Ziegfeld, 30. 

Also, Shakspearian Grand March, by Pratt, 60. Doux 
Reves, nocturne, by Otto Lob, $1. La Volta, Caprice for 
a good player, by Havens, $1. Andante and Scherzo, by 
Becker, 60. 

N. B. Hollister, Dowagiac, Mich., publishes, Bertha 
Clare, very pretty song and chorus, 30. They Sleep in a 
Lonely Southern Grave, fine patriotic song and chorus, 30. 

We can also supply That Golden Lock of Hair, a beau¬ 
tiful song, beautifully illustrated, 35. For Ever and For 
Ever, by author of Rock Beside the Sea, elegaut frontis¬ 
piece, 40. Take Back the Heart, and Why Was I Looking 
Out, two of the celebrated Parepa songs, also illustrated, 
each 35. 0 Sing, Sweet Bird, illustrated, 25. If You 
Love Me, Why Can’t You Say So? tinted title, 30. The 
Moon Shone Over my Left, tinted title, 30. Down by the 
Whispering Sea, beautiful song by Stewart, 30. There’s 
a Joy for the Heart, same, 30. We Met and Talked of 
Other Days, same, 30. Picking Berries Up the Hill, 20. 
Beautiful Valley, new edition of this favorite song, 30. 

Also, Ristori Redowa, with splendid portrait, 40. Holi¬ 
day Hours, lively and showy bagatelle, 40. Day Dreams, 
Mazourka Elegante, by Karl Redan, 50. Surf Galop, 
played by Carneross and Dixey’s orchestra, 35. Eveline 
Polka, do. 35. Bells of Aberdovey, fine transcription by 
Brinley Richards, 40. Nearer, my God, to Thee, one of 
Brinley Richards’ best transcriptions, 40. Snowflakes, 
Brinley Richards, elegantly illustrated, 50. An Alpine 
Farewell, beautiful nocturne, 30. Down by the Tide, 
song without words, 20, Starry Night Galop, easy, 20. 
Gilt Edge Polka, easy, 20. 

Address orders as above, to J. St^rr Holloway. 
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Great Improvement in Bread. —A work is about to ap¬ 
pear ou Bread Making with the object of retaining the 
essential elements of nutrition which are now decomposed 
or greatly vitiated in the present dough fermenting pro¬ 
cess. To this loss of healthful properties in bread is at¬ 
tributed the early decay of teeth, as well as dyspepsia 
and other serious evils. The new discovery is to be 
iwiuted in a work which will give the views of such 
enainent scientific authorities as “The Chemistry of Com¬ 
mon Life,” “lire’s Dictionary of Art,” “The New Ameri- 
cttn Encyclopedia,” “The Dictionary of Science,” and 
others. Prof. Harford says: “The loss of phosphates by 
the old process is the loss of an iudispen-sable element of 
nutrition; there is also a loss in the important solvent 
which Nature provides for healthy digestion.” Ure says, 
“ Medical men who derive enormous revenues from dys¬ 
pepsia should take some pains to ascertain how far a 
change unfavorable to digestion takes place during the 
fermentation of dough.” While the “Cyclopasdia of 
Arts” thinks, “ It will not be denied that for a wise pur¬ 
pose, the Creator has intimately associated in the wheat 
tlio several substances which are necessary for complete 
nutrition. Then how unwise wo are to change and de¬ 
feat this natural collocation of strength and health-giving 
materials.” Now, this will all be remedied, and in the 
most natural, simple, and perfect manner in the work 
which, for but one dollar, sets forth the new discovery in 
tlie Bread Making process, about being issued by Mrs. E. 
Alexander, of Philadelphia. Mrs. A. is the widow of Mr. C. 
Alexander, who in former days was known over the coun¬ 
try as “The Napoleon of the Press,” from his extensive 
publishing. The widow will be aided in the new work 
by the same Editor who, in 1822—forty-five years ago— 
aided her husband in his first work, the old Saturday 
Boening Post. They will now give, in the new work on 
Bread Making, some valuable information for heads of 
families, the combined gleanings of half a century of 
editorial life. 

CLtfBBiNa WITH Magazines.—W e will send Arthur's 
Home Magazine and Godey's Lady's Book one year for 
$4; and The Children's Hour and Godey one year for 
$3 50. 

Where liberty dwells there is my country:— 

“Six persons, three of whom are girls, are in jail in 
Bodwin, England, their offence being a Sunday afternoon 
stroll in the grounds of Sir Coleman Rashleigh. A corre¬ 
spondent of the London Spectator, giving the particulars 
of this case, avers that a public highway ba.s run through 
tlie grounds in question for the past seventy years, and 
adds: ‘ It is very probable that the prisoners during their 
walks (the male prisoners constituting one party and the 
women another, and each far apart from the other) di¬ 
verged from the pathway to gather whortleberries. Master 
Rashleigh, son of the proprietor, was also out for a walk, 
and whilst doubtless looking ‘ from nature up to nature’s 
God,* saw those grave offenders, and in due course got 
tliem summoned before Colonel Peard—‘ Garibaldi’s Eug- 
Jislunan!’—convicted and sentenced to twenty-one days’ 
Imprisonment.” 

Twenty-one days of imprisonment for walking over a 
passage that had previously been free for seventy years. 
A drunken brute of a husband who beats his wife ont of 
the form of humanity will receive a sentence of thirty 
days’ imprisonment. 

Florence Sewing Machine Company. —One of the for* 
innate recipients of a medal at the Paris Exposition. But 
what do they want with a medal ? They do not require 
that, tb^ merits of the “ Florence” are well known. 


Boston Exhibitors in Paris. —The following portion of 
a letter from Paris, recently received by a friend, will be 
read with interest by all those who take pride in the suc¬ 
cess of Bostonians abroad. The lady writer (a German), 
although an artist in the highest sense of the w'ord, 
stands, by her social position, aloof froni sympathies or 
antipathies such as sometimes misguide the judgment of 
even the fair-minded:— 

***** * 

* * But before I have done with musical instruments, 
let me say a few words in praise of those excellent Cabi¬ 
net Organs exhibited by Messrs. lilAsox & Hamlin. No¬ 
thing like them lias ever been made here, and our best 
organ manufacturers confess themselves beaten by that 
Boston firm. They have succeeded in imparting to their 
instruments the dignity of an independent existence, quite 
separate from the piano or the pipe-organ. The .sympa¬ 
thies of our be.st composers are with those ingenious 
manufacturers .”—Boston Emning Transcript. 

Letters from Watering-Places.— It would be amus¬ 
ing when reading the letters of this year, to have at the 
same time the letters of a previous year before you to 
notice the peculiar likeness they bear to each other. The 
writers, of course, aro entertained free by the hotel keep¬ 
ers. So much board and for so many for a certain num¬ 
ber of letters per week. Fortunately for these scribes, 
our daily papers are not much troubled with advertising 
during the summer season, and can afford the space. 

A SUBSCRIBER sends us the following. It is a note of 
warning:— 

“A young lady in Jersey City died from improperly 
treating frozen feet. She had been skating on Central 
Park in light gaiter boots, where her feet were frozen in 
about an hour, and on returning homo put them in liot 
water, which caused mortification, the loss of her feet, and 
death within eight days. Skaters, and others, finding 
their feet or hands frozen, should rub them with snow, if 
procurable, or water as icy cold as possible. Ladies 
W'Ould also find that if they bathed their feet in ice-cold 
water, before they left the house for the skating pond, 
they would scarcely got them chilled at all. 

Beaton’s Christmas Annual.— Beaton, the once cele¬ 
brated publisher in London, issued a Christmas Annual, 
something novel—his own idea of what such a thing 
ought to be. But ideas cannot bo copyrighted. Next 
year there were six imitations of it. Boaton suffered no 
more than the Lady’s Book has always done from imita¬ 
tors. Counterfeits may pass for a time, but they are sure 
to bo found out. 

A lady who, though in the autumn of life, had not 
lost all dreams of its spring, said to Douglas Jerrold: “ I 
cannot imagine what makes my hair turn so gray. I 
sometimes fancy it must bo the essence of rosemary with 
which my maid is in the habit of brushiug it. What do 
you think?” “I should bo afraid, madam,” replied the 
distinguished dramatist, “ that it is the essence of thyme.” 

Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary is said to be a ne¬ 
cessity to the library of every intelligent family, student, 
teacher, and professional man. Hon. George P. Marsh 
declares it unquestionably the best English Dictionary 
extant, and “ superior, in many respects, to any other 
English Dictionary known to him.” 

T. B. Peterson & Bro. have a number of new works in 
press. “ Elsie’s Married Life,” by Mr. Mackenzie Daniels, 
“Layton Hall,” by Mark Lemon, “Gemma,” by T. A. 
Trollope, and “The Marriage Verdict,*’ by Dumas the 
elder. 
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A Swindler About. —We copy the following from the 
Jeffersonian, Findley, Ohio:— 

“Look out for him ! A swindler, calling himself Mc¬ 
Pherson, has been, during the past two w’eeks, canvassing 
different parts of the country for subscribers to magazines 
and papers. His coui’se of procedure was to approach 
citizens whom ho wished to subscribe, and offer them the 
choice of any magazine or paper at about half the regular 
subscription price. Ho offered Godey’s Lady's Book at $1 
for six mouths; about half price; American Agricultur¬ 
ist, a $3 paper, for $1 50 per year, and many other peri¬ 
odicals and papers at half the regular subscription price. 
As usual in such cases, this honest foreign agent had no 
trouble to find victims— had rather invest money 
U'ith a strange)', if there is a prospect of yetting lohat 
they xoant cheap, than to deal with a well-known, reliable 
man. In this case the money is wasted.” 

We cannot say that we feel very sorry for the swindled. 
How could they expect to get a magazine cheaper from an 
agent than from tho publisher? We have also proclaimed 
for years that we have no agents—no solicitors. 

Our subscribers in England, Ireland, and Scotland, will 
now receive their Lady’s Book at a less rate of postage 
than formerly. By the new arrangement the postage on 
the Lady’s Book has been very much reduced. 

A Lancaster (Pa.) paper says that a young woman, 
residing in the western part of that city, was so much 
injured while biting off her toe nails, a few days ago, 
that a physician had to be called in to attend her. 

We might call this a siugular/eai. 

A MEMBER of the French legislative body got up and, in 
answer to one of the marshals of France upon the subject 
of soldiers’ pay, said: “Your pay is 30,000 francs as a 
mar.shal; 300,000 fi-ancs as a legislator; 48,00d francs 
for entertaining; 12,000 francs for horses; 3000 francs for 
the Legion of Honor ; while the soldier’s pay for his small 
pleasures—his drink, his thread, and his needles, is one 
sous a-day.” 

It is as bad in tlm English army. “ Koyal warrant for 
an increase of pay in the British army.” As an induce¬ 
ment for men to re-enlist for a second term, they will re¬ 
ceive an increase of pay; an increase of pay looks well. 
Well, we will mention how much it is—one penny a-day. 

Mrs. Bella Z. Spencer.— We regret to announce the 
death of this beautiful and amiable woman. She died in 
Tuscaloosa, Ala., on the 1st of August. She was an early 
contributor to the Lady’s Book. 

An English lady is in Paris and has issued invitations 
to twenty of her most intimate friends. As the mode of 
invitation is novel we annex it, in order that it may find 
imitators should it be appreciated in this country. On 
one side there appears the following: “ Madame-re¬ 
quests the honor of your company at dinner on the-, 

at the restaurant-, cabinet-, to celebrate the anni¬ 

versary of the birth of her son. T. 1. p. s. v. p.,” which 
means, “Tournez la pages’ll vous plait,” and on turning 
over tho page accordingly, the eye meets the names of 
those who have already responded to the invitation. 

In the old lottery times here there was a very eccentric 
dealer who wrote and quoted poetry in fiivor of lotteries. 
After tho drawing he sent a card to his customers, on 
which was printed: “ Your ticket has drawn a”—and in 
the corner was printed “ turn over,” and, as there was no¬ 
thing printed on tho other side, of course it was—blank. 
What he sent to those who drew prizes wo never found 
out. 

Contributed Receipts. —Will those ladies who so oblig¬ 
ingly send ns cookery receipts be pleased to write them 
on paper detached from their letters. 


Parisian Begging.— Beggars are generally good at in¬ 
venting appeals to public sympathy; but we think the 
following certainly the most irresistible appeal wo ever 
heard of. A Parisian beggar accosted a gentleman with— 

“ I am poor. Monsieur, but I am religious. I want but 
one of the saving' virtues. I have Faith ; I have Hope; 
it remains with you to give mo Charity.” 

A story is told of another to whom a gentleman had 
been in the habit of giving a sous as he passed him. The 
first time he saw him after the Exposition W'as opened, ho 
tendered the usual gratuity. He was answered, “ two 
sous during the Exposition.” 

And here is another. It is a little doggy:— 

“ A poodle belonging to a blind man, for ten years after 
his master’s death, occupied the post on one of the public 
bridges formerly occupied by his master, holding in his 
mouth a wooden bowl, in which his gentle, pleading look 
made many a sous fall. One day tho dog was not at his 
post. Inquiries were made; it was found "where he had 
lived, but he was dead, and concealed in tho mattress be¬ 
neath his dead body were txoelve thousand francs.'' 

Birthdays :— 

Monday’s child is fair of face, 

Tuesday’s child’is full of grace, 

Wednesday’s child is full of woo, 

Thursday’s child has far to go, 

Friday’s child is loving and giving, 

Saturday’s child works hard for its living. 

And the child that is born on Sanbath day 
Is good and great, fair and gay. 

Model Cottages. —It would bo a curious research to as¬ 
certain how many cottages in the United States are built 
after the elevations and plans wo have given in Godey— 
thousands, we presume. 

Putting him on his defence:— 

A Striking Idea. —Martha Jane: “Now, Jimmy, if you 
do that again, I ’ll go and tell yer mother.” Matilda 
Ann: “ No, that’s no good—slap ’is ’ead, and let 'im tell 
'is mother!" 


Cats. —It has been ascertained that there are 43,600 cats 
alive and kicking in Buffalo. The census was taken by 
the local editor of a city paper, who went home the other 
night at a late hour, when the people were in bed and the 
cats were out. In passing through four streets he counted 
399 cats, and presuming that this was a fair average, and 
knowing tho whole number of streets in Buffalo, he 
readily came to the conclusion above stated. If he made 
the number of cats 400 in tho streets that he passed 
through, it would have been easier to reckon the aggre¬ 
gate, but he would not toll a lie for one cat, so it stands 
at just 399. 

“The Safe Side,” by Marion Ilarland, will bo com¬ 
pleted in the next number. It is an interesting and in¬ 
structive story. 

Suppose a man and a girl were to be married—the man 
35 years old, and the girl 5 years; this makes the man 
seven times as old as the girl; they live together until 
the girl is ten years old; this makes him 40 years old- 
and four times as old as the girl; and they still live until 
she i.s 15, the man being 45 ; thi.s makes tho man three 
times as old ; and they still live until she is 30 years old, 
this makes the man 60, only twice as old, and so on. 
Now, how long would they have to live to make the girl 
as old as tho man ? 

It certainly is not a misfortune fora nice young lady to 
lose her good name if a nice young gentleman gives her 
a better. 

Arthur’s Home Magazine is tho best $2 magazine 
published. If it was not, we w’ould not club wjth it. 
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HEAVY SHOES FOR THE LADIES. 

WiXTER is coming, and wo desiro to say a word or two- 
to our lady readers about clothing the feet. 

Aberuethy said; “To insure continued health and a 
ripe old age, keep the head cool, the system open, and 
the feet warm.” 

Dry feet are warm feet, generally, if the system is 
healthy. To keep the system healthy, the circulation 
must be good. The circulation i.s not good Avithuiit exer¬ 
cise, and exercise can only bo really valuable when 
gotten up by walking. Riding in a carriage is not exer¬ 
cise at all; it is merely inhaling the air. This is very 
well as far as it goes, but the lungs are not in full play 
without the individual is walking. Horseback exercise 
is very good, and is an improvement on carriage riding, 
but it is not the kind of health-creating play of the mus¬ 
cles nature demands. It is action—action of the entire 
body—and walking only -will procure it. Now, the 
ladies of Europe, particularly those of England, under¬ 
stand this thing. They walk miles per day, and if any 
of our pale beauties desire to know how the English keep 
up tlieir tine color, clear complexion, and superb busts, 
W’e tell them that it is outdoor exercise, walking in the 
open air, filling the lungs with pure oxygen by rapid 
movement on a sharp November day, when the sunshines 
brightly and the clear blue sky is above. Thie is the se¬ 
cret of the rich blood of the English women, and their 
almost universally fine looks and matronly beauty at 
fifty, when at that age our American women are pale, sal¬ 
low, and wrinkled. 

To enjoy a walk thick soles are needed. Stout, well- 
fitting, calf-skin high gaiters, neatly laced, will always 
“set off” a pi'ctty foot, and improve a homely one. To 
guard that sensitive portion of the human frame (for the 
sole of the foot is keenly sensitive to the changes from 
heat to cold or dryness to dampness), the boot sole should 
be thick, and as well made as huinau ingenuity can do it. 
Then even in moist weather, or in a rain storm, the foot 
can bo protected ; that insured, all is well with the lady. 

Ladies, walk more; take long walks; get tired—no 
matter how tired—tired muscles, in any well woman 
eighteen to forty-eight, only proves that they need to bo 
used; flabby muscles prove that action is wanted, and 
such muscles also prove that the system lacks tone. They 
are like a violin with the keys loose; the strings are 
without vibration, and the instrument is dead. Buy the 
best of calf half boots, ladies; exercise in them till yon 
are well enough to go out, well clad in all weather. 
Wear no rubbers, if you can avoid it. They are bad for 
the feet. If you need to paddle in the slush and soft snow 
of spring, put on rubbers, for the feet must be kept wai*m 
and dry, but use them as little as po.ssiblo. Wear, when 
out of doors, soiled shoes ; take all the open air exercise 
you can by walking, and you will be, in your old ago, as 
fine looking as you are now; and, moreover, the next 
generation will be as proud of you as the young fry of old 
England of their stately mothers. We have seen in Hyde 
Park, London, on a fair day, hundreds of grandmothers, 
fresh and nearly handsome; and scores of mothers with 
marriageable daughters, which, had we been in the mar¬ 
rying line, we should liardly have known which to have 
popped the question to, so dazzling was the real beauty 
and youth of both. Our American ladies can possess these 
charms and carry them into the age of threescore, if they 
will walk more in the open air, and inhale daily the 
healthgiving properties which can be obtained in wearing 
out a couple of pairs of tip-top ton dollar gaiters per yeai*. 
Wo hold that one ten dollar pair of walking .shoes will 
save twenty doctors’ visits at five dollars each. Take 
your choice, ladies. 


Mrs. Ferry, in her book on Naples and Sicily, tells the 
following amusing story of the verdict of an inspector on 
a set of Waverley novels: “They were consigned to a 
gentleman, who was an admirer of English literature; 
uud, when the name of the book and the author were 
read out, for the information of the inspector, who sat at 
a high desk, and did not look at the volumes himself, ho 
immediately declared that the work was prohibited. The 
clerk, who read the name Walter Scott, pronounced it as 
any Italian would do—Voltaire Scott. ‘This, sir, is Vol¬ 
taire ScotV ‘Well, sir, and what then? Voltaire’s 
works are pi'ohibited; and I do not see what difference 
the Scott makes.’ ” 


Vert affecting, but rather Mormonlsh;— 

“He leaves two wives and three children to mourn his 
loss,are the concluding words of a Utah obituary notice. 


We copy the following from au exchange;— 

Inducements. —^Thc proprietors of some papers are so 
pro.sperous they now hire subscribers to their papers. A 
New Hampshire editor and proprietor takes the lead in 
liberal inducements as follows :— 

Subscribers to one copy of the Cancer will bo pre.seuted 
with one box of petroleum blacking. This is a very supe¬ 
rior article; it will black boots, stoves, or may be used 
as a hair dye. (For testimonials from leading clergymen, 
statesmen, and boot-blacks, see advertising columns of 
the Cancer.) 

Subscribers for two copies will receive a box of sardines. 

Subscribers for five copies will be presented with a pair 
of iron-clad spectacles with glass eyes, warranted to suit 
one ago as well as another. 

Subscribers to ten copies will be entitled to a patent 
adjustable bootjack, which can also be used as a cork¬ 
screw, coffee-mill, or inkstand. 

Subscribers for twenty-five copies will receive a marble 
bureau with mahogany top to it. 

Subscribers for fifty copies will receive a seven octave 
sewing machine with the Agrafic attachment. 

Subscribers for seventy-five copies will receive a bass¬ 
wood suit of furniture. 

Subscribers for one hundred copies will receive a burial 
plot, with au order for tombstones, to be delivered when 
required. 

Subscribers for five hundred copies will receive a nomi¬ 
nation for Congress. 

Subscribers for a thousand copies will bo presented with 
a farm in New Jersey, fenced in and mortgaged. 

Furniture F.^shions in Paris. —The newest fashion in 
Paris is to have dining-room chairs no longer covered with 
morocco or moleskin, but with dark cloth, the walls hung 
with dark-colored velvet paper or cloth and relieved by 
candelabras, behind which are attached plates of metal or 
of glass, the whole being highly “becoming” to ladies in 
full dress. 

Comfort for young ladies who are not satisfied with 
the color of their hair: Whom the gods love dye young. 

Anecdote of Napoleon I.—It was in 1776. Josephine, 
before marrying General Bonaparte, consulted her lawyer. 
Monsieur Raquideau, as to her union with the young vic¬ 
tor of Saint Roch. “It’s folly,” answered the sage man 
of law, “perfect folly, to marry a young officer without 
foi’tune and without future.” But Josephine had more 
confidence still in the oracles of Mile. Lenormand, tl^ 
celebrated fortune-teller; or rather, she did as people 
often do after asking advice—she followed her own mind 
and did well. ^ 

Bonaparte heard of the opinion passed upon him, but 
made his way in spite of M. Raquideau’s doubts, and the 
young officer became Emperor. But although he had ad¬ 
vanced much he had forgotten nothing. When he was 
attired in his coronation robes, and a few ininiues before 
proceeding to Notre Dame, he called out in a voice of 
thunder: “Let Raquideau be brought.” , 

The poor notary thought that ho had signed his’last 
contract. “Well,” said the Emperor, as soon as he per¬ 
ceived him, “ hero is the man without fortune and without 
future!” and then, after a mischievous pause of a few 
minutes, he turned to the confused lawyer and added: 
“ I name you lawyer to the family.” ^ 

Josephine did well^ they say. Can we think so if we 
remember her after suffering, and the agony of that night, 
when, knowing her fate, she drew Bonaparte to the win¬ 
dow and, pointing to the sky said, prophetically, “Like 
those two stars we have risen togethei*, and separated wo 
shall tail!” ^ 


Complimentary Notices from the Press.— Will our 
subscribers please imagine this page to bo filled with 
them. Wo could fill the whole Book, but we presume 
our readers would prefer something else. Those who take 
the Book know just how good it is, and those who are not 
yet subscribers must take us on a character from our last 
place of thirty-seven years’ standing. The tone of all the 
notices is as follows: “ Godey’s Lady’s Book is the best 
magazine for ladies in the world ;” now fix to this the 
titles of all the papers published in the country, and you 
are saved both the time of reading and the spacq^jthey 
would take, 
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SUBUEBAN RESIDENCE. 

Designed expressly for Gbdey's Lady's Book, hy I.saao H. Hobbs, Architect, Philadelphia 





TffE plan of the above building was designed according 
to a ground plan gotten up by Mr. Huber, conveyancer, a 
gentleman who builds largely in the vicinity of Phila¬ 
delphia, and is arranged with reference to economy and 
comfort. It contains fine halls in the first and second 
stories, with two comfortable rooms in the third story, 
and four I’ooms on each of the second and first stories, so 
arranged that they are conveniently placed to each other. 
It will make a roomy and cheap house, which would 
adorn almost any situation, and would cost, if built of 
jiointcd rubble masonry, in Philadelphia, or vicinity $7500. 

The roof will be covered by ornamented formed slates, 
with a flat tin roof on top, which answers as an observa¬ 
tory, and will be compact and beautiful. I have designed 
the exterior myself. Included in the estimate are the 
bath, water-closets, gas pipes throughout, low down 
grates, marbleized slate mantles in two rooms, sink, 
range, and a heater in the cellar; also, all modern im¬ 
provements—speaking tubes, belts, etc. Built in any 
desirable locality it would always find a purchaser, and 
with profit to the builder, which should always be a con¬ 
sideration of those who wi.‘«h to build. 

First Story .—1 den, 12 feet by 16 feet; 2 library, 16 
Ihet by 16 feet; .3 porch ; 4 vestibule, 9 feet 6 inches by 
10 feet; 5 hall, 27 feet 6 inches by 10 feet; 6 parlor, ^ 
feet 6 inches by 18 feet 6 inches; 7 living-room, 21 feet by 
16 feet S inches; 8 dining-room, 15 feet 6 inches by ^ 
feet 6 inches; 9 kitenen, 16 feet by 22 feet; 10 porch. 

Sec^n/i Story. —11, 12 chambers, 14 feet by 16 feet; 13, 


14 chambers, 18 feet 6 inches by 14 feet; 15 hall; llfdress- 
ing-room, 13 feet 6 inches by 9 feet; 17, 18 veranda; 19 
chamber, 16 feet 6 inches by 12 feet 6 inches ; 20 chamber, 
18 feet by 47 feet; 21 bath-room, 8 feet 3 inches by 9 feet; 
22 bed-room, 10 feet 3 inches by 12 feet 6 inches ; 23 bed¬ 
room, 11 by 16 feet. 

Isaac H. Hobbs, Architect, 

436 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


WnAT a sad dog of husband;— 

“ My wife tells the truth three times a day,” remarked 
a jocose old fellow, at the same time casting a very mis¬ 
chievous glance at her. “Before rising in tlie morning 
she says; ‘ Oh, dear, I must get up! but I don't want to.” 
After breakfast she adds; ‘Well, I suppose I must go to 
work ; but I don’t want to and she goes to bed saying, 
‘There, I have been working all day, and hav’n’t done 
anything.’ ” 


Internatioxal Marriage Bureau. —In Paris is estab¬ 
lished a Bureau, and, as its name imports. It is an inter¬ 
national one. They publish certificates of the happiness, 
signed or purported to be signed by the happy parties, 
like quack medicine voucher.s. One peculiarity of the 
company is that it “ warrants its unions happy one.year.” 
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A LEAF FROM OUR PHUNYGRAPHIC 
ALBUM. 

BY OUR OWX rnUNYGRAPHER. 

NEW TITLE-PAGES FOE OLD SONGS. 



An Old Bead. —Stubs at 60 stained his hair and whis¬ 
kers. His biographer says “ho dyed at a good old age.” 


Utter Nonsense. —Do nothing of the kind; if you can’t 
utter wisdom, hold your tongue. 



SSIALL FRUITS. 


Under this head are included the Strawberry, Rasp¬ 
berry, Currant, Gooseberry, Blackberry, and Grape; the 
three leading and most profitable being the Strawberry, 
Raspberry, and Blackberry. lu no department of Horti¬ 
culture has there been a more decided and marked im¬ 
provement than in these varieties. Thousands of acres 
of hitherto unprofitable and waste lands in New Jersey 
have been brought under cultivjition, and thriving towns 
have sprung up, as an evidence of what may be attained 
from small things. The writer visited one of these towns 
during the strawberry season, and was astonished to 
learn that over two thousand bushels of this delicious 
fruit left by railroad for New York and Philadelpl^iia in 
one day. 

The advantage which they possess over any other fruit 
crop is the quick return of the investment. In planting a 
pear or apple orchard, years mtist elapse before there is 
any return, or, at least, sulllcient to compensate for the 
mere labor of planting and cultivating the trees. Now, 
with the small fruits the return is almost immediate; all 
the varieties enumerated, except the grape, will yield a 
partial crop the first year after planting, providing duo 
attention is paid to the preparation of soil and their cul¬ 
tivation, for which we would refer our readers to a work 
recently published—“Fuller’s Small Fruit Cultui^ist.” 
Price $1 50. 

For the accommodation of those who are unacquainted 
with the varieties, we ofler the following assortment of 
the most desirable varieties, which will be forwarded, 
carefully packed, on the receipt of $10; a large discount 
off of catalogue prices. The assortment consists of:^ 


STRAWBKRR1E.S. — One hundred plants, including the' 
Philadelphia, the earliest, and Zucitnda, the largest va¬ 
riety. 

Raspberries. —Three Duhring, very large, fine, and 
hardy ; six Philadelphia, the most productive; six Im¬ 
proved Black Cap, very early. 

Blackberries. —Three ^rly Wilson, the earliest, 
large and sweet; three KUtanning, superior fiavor; six 
Lawton or New Rochelle. 

CrRKANTS. —Six Red Dutch, six Red Cherry. 

Gou.sebkrries. —Six Houghton's Seedling. 

Grape Vines. —Six choice native varieties. They can 
be planted either in the autumn or spring; for distant 
transportation we recommend sending in the autumn; 
should they arrive too late for planting out, they can 
(with the exception of the strawberry) bo placed in a 
trench, or cool cellar, and covered with earth or sand, 
until spring. The strawberry plants set in a box and 
keep in the house or a frame until spring. 


Dreer's Garden Calendar for 1868 will bo published 
about the 1st of December, and mailed to all applicants 
who inclose a postage stamp. 

Address HENRY A. DREER, 

Seedsman and Florist, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Caution TO Impolite Bachelors,—A gentleman of our 
acquaintance recently insulted a lady by failiug to admire 
her new “gypsy” bonnet; mark the retribution! She 
laid herself out for his capture, and successfully, and ho 
now not only has to admire them, but to pay for them. 


Old fashions always turn up again. A query having 
been started in England concerning the origin of the word 
chignon, a correspondent of the Pall Mall Gazette offers 
a contribution from The Lady's Magazine; or. Enter¬ 
taining Companion for the Fair Sea;, vol. xiv. p. 121:— 

fashionable dresses for 178.3. 

By a Lady of Fashion (Grosvenor Square.) 

Full Dre.ss—The hair large, and the chiirnon low be¬ 
hind; the hoop extremely large, the trimmings chiefly 
foil and ermine, diamonds, and panache of white feathers. 
The bosom of the gown cut very low behind and before. 
Brilliant roses on the shoes. Diamond buckles to the 
glove strings. 


PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 

Mr.s. Halo is not the Fashion Editress. Address “ Fash¬ 
ion Editress, care L. A. Godey, Philadelphia.” 

No order attended to unless the cash accompanies it. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send a 
post-office stami); and for all articles that are to be sent 
by mail, stamps must bo sent to pay return postaga 

Bo particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be made 
out of post-marks. 

Any person making inquiries to be answered in any 
particular number must send their request at least six 
weeks previous to the date of publication of that number 

E. G.—Sent articles August 22d. 

Mrs. E. A. W.—Sent zephyr 22d. 

Mrs. G. D, B.—Sent rubber gloves 22d. 
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Ml'S. J. A. G.—Sent nibboi’ gloves- 22cL 

Mrs. M. E. C.—Sent hair pulfs 22d. 

Mrs. 0. G. S.—Sent iufaut’s wardrobe by Adams’s ex¬ 
press 22d. 

3Irs. J. T.—Sent infant’s dress by Hamden’s exi)ress 
22d. 

Miss M. S.—Sent articles by Adams’s express 26th. 

L. T.—Sent articles by Adams’s express 26th. 

Mrs. B. H.—Sent pattern 26th. 

Miss S. F.—Sent pattern 27th. 

Mrs. J. S. K.—Sent dress pattern by Adams’s express 
27th. 

Mrs. J. B. S.—Sent pattern 27tli. 

3Ii.ss B. R.—Sent lead comb 30th. 

Mrs. M. B. 0.—Sent lead comb 30th. 

S. E. A.—Sent article 30th. 

C. B.—Sent pattern 30th. 

]\rrs. S. McJ.—Sent dress pattern 30th. 

Miss L. F. H.—Sent article 30th. 

3Iiss A. L, D.—Sent article 30th. 

Mrs. M. H. \V—Sent article by Adams’s express Septem¬ 
ber 2d. 

M. T.—-Sent hair necklace 7th. 

Mrs. E. V. B.—Sent pattern 7th. 

Mrs. M. E. F.—Scut article by Kinsley’s express 7th. 

Mrs. J. C. 0.—Sent article by Adams’s express 11th. 

R. E. C.—Sent pattern 11th. 

Mrs. J. M. M.—Sent pattern 11th. 

E. J. N.—Sent lead comb 11th. 

Miss R. D. IL—Sent lead comb 11th. 

D. A. J.—Sent articles by express 13th. 

Mrs. C. W.—Sent articles 13th. 

Mrs. J. S. K,—Sent silk by Howard’s express 16th. 

A Husband.—Your wife had just cause for being dis¬ 
pleased. 

Leonore.—The curls would cost $10. Either procure a 
money order, or send the money by express. 

Edna Cora.—Do not know the correspondent you men¬ 
tion. 

Mrs. Anna P.—Mrs. Stephens has published a book on 
knitting and crocheting. Price 60 cents. 

Ella.—Directions for a child’s winter gaiter, in crochet, 
will be given next month. 

Leila, W. E.—Wm. C. Bryant, Evening Post^ K. Y, Ko 
answer to second question. 

A. M. W.—Your question is an.swered elsewhere. 

C. L. F.—Ko. Second question: We prefer the first 
three quotations. 

A Constant Reader informs us that if we take out some 
©f the onions in our Fish Chowder receipt in the Septem¬ 
ber number, and put in more sliced potatoes, we will 
have a real down-east chowder. It is a matter of taste. 

Carrie.—1. On her return home. 2. Yes. 3. Ko. 4. See 
answer to E. R. B. 

E. R. B.—The first finger of the left hand is considered 
the engagement finger. But custom generally makes the 
engagement and wedding finger one—the third finger of 
the left hand. 

Mrs. G. W. D.—Received the subscription and patterns. 
Thank you. 

B. R. F.—Much obliged to you for your receipts. But 
we do not like the idea of clam-shells baked in putF paste; 
and we are satisfied that you cannot pound the rind of a 
ham into a pulp. Might as well try leather. 

Stanton.—Write to the Fashion Editress, and inclose a 
stamp for reply. 

M. L.—India rubber gloves whiten the hands. We do 
not knew of any remedy for your other trouble. 


H. B. W.—We do not. 

Mary L. K.—“Mizpah,” a Hebrew word, meaning a 
sentinel. 

S. T. R.—We take a story or a poem on its merits ; we 
do not require a histoiy of a person’s li%.or to hear of 
their necessities, or that Mr. Snobs, of the Gazette or 
'I'hnes, has read and approved of it. Mr. Snobs’ judgmeu 
may differ from ours ; we judge for ourselves. 


Jiaslji0iis. 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSOEIBEES. 

Having had frequent applications for the purchase of 
jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a distance, tJie 
Editress of the Fashion Department will hereafter execute 
commissions for any who may desire it, with the charge 
of a small percentage for the time and research required. 
Spring and autumn bonnets, materials for dresses, jewel¬ 
ry, eiTvelopes, hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, 
mantillas, and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to 
economy as well as taste; and boxes or packages forwarded 
by express to any part of the country. For the last, dis¬ 
tinct directions must bo given. 

Orders, accompanied hy chechs for the proposed eoepen- 
diture, to he addressed to the care of L. A. Godey, Esq. 

No order loill he attended to unless the money is first 
received. Neither the Editor nor Publisher will he account- 
able for losses that may occur in remitting. 

The Publisher of the Lady’s Book has no interest in 
this department, and knows nothing of the transactions ; 
and whether the person sending the order is or is not a 
subscriber to the Lady’s Book, the Fashion Editor does 
not know. 

Insti’uctions to be as minute as possible, accompanied 
by a note of the height, complexion, and general style of 
tile person, on which much (trends in choice. Dress 
goods from Evans & Co., or Curwen Stoddart & Brotlier; 
dry goods of any kind from Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co., 
Kew Y’’ork; lingerie and lace from G. W. Vogel’.s, lOlG 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; bonnets from the most 
celebrated establishments; jewelry from Wriggens &l 
Warden, or Caldwell’s, Philadelphia. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail here 
govern the purchase ; therefore, no articles will be taken 
back. When the goods are sent, the transaction must be 
considered final. 

DESCRIPTIOK OF STEEL FASHIOK-PLATE EOR 
KOVEMBER. 

Fig. 1.—Walking suit of violet reps. The lower skirt 
is trimmed with bands of violet satin passing through 
diamonds made of the same. The overskirt is rather long, 
and looped up at each gore by the same style of trimming 
which extends round the skirt. The sack is half tight- 
fitting, and trimmed with satin bands. The hat is of 
violet velvet, trimmed with flowers to match, and tied 
under the chignon by violet velvet ribbon. 

Fig. 2.—Morning costume. Redingoto or over-dress of 
black silk, gored to fit the figure loosely. It is lined with 
scarlet silk, quilted and trimmed with a row of buttons 
down the front. Underskirt and sleeves of green poplin ; 
the skirt is cut with a decided train, which is hidden by 
the next figure. The hair is dressed in full puffs over the 
top of the head, and the cap is of Cluny, trimmed with 
scarlet velvet. 

Fig. 3.—Visiting-dress of Bismarck silk. This cOstume 
is made with two skirts, the lower one trimmed with 
small pieces of narrow velvet and rows of velvet buttons. 
The overskirt is cut in points, and finished with a bias 
band of silk studded with velvet buttons. Above this 
band is a trimming formed of applications of velvet, nar¬ 
row straps, and buttons. The sack is a very beautiful 
model, and would make up effectively in velvet. It is cut 
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slightly to the figure in the back, and in front has some¬ 
what the appearance of a vest. It is trimmed with velvet 
and buttons to match the skirts. The bonnet is of white 
uncut velvet, formed in scallops on the edge, and trimmed 
with Bismarck velvet and crimson flowers. 

Fig. 4.—Little girl’s dress of scarlet merino, with over¬ 
dress of W'hite merino spotted with red. The dress is 
looped up on each side by a band of scarlet velvet, and 
the sack, which is of cloth, is also trimmed with scarlet 
velvet. Hat of white plush, trimmed with baud and 
streamers of scarlet velvet. 

Fig. 5 .—Little boy's suit of fine brown cloth. Tlio 
pants are trimmed down the sides with black braid and 
buttons. The jacket is made to wear open, and display a 
vest of white piqud. A pointed collar and blue necktie 
finish off the neck. The boots are of bronzed leather, 
made to fit quite high up on the leg. 

Fig. 6.—Dinner toilette. Dress of peaid-colored silk, 
trimmed on the edge of the skirt with a box-plaited rutlio 
of luminous green silk, edged with velvet of a darker 
siiade. The flounce is headed by a velvet set on in the 
Grecian style. The corsage is ornamented with green 
silk cut out in tabs, richly embroidered, and ornamented 
with velvet buttons. The belt and African basque are also 
of green silk, embroidered. The hair is very heavily 
crimped and dressed with bands of green velvet. 

CiriTCHAT UPON FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER. 

This month generally brings with it the vicissitudes 

flopping and dressmaking for the winter. The air 
resounds with groans of “nothing to wear,” and the 
maledictions heaped on dressmakers who either will not 
promise at all, or promise what they cannot perform. 

Fortunately it is the season of openings of all descrip¬ 
tions; show-rooms are thrown open to the public, and 
tlie most tempting w*ares are conspicuously displayed. 
Rich bright tints flash and dazzle in the windows, and 
ev'ery day brings out some startling novelty. Pretty 
things are to be had if the money is only forthcoming, 
and as paper patterns are to be found giving the latest 
ideas of shape and trimmings, no difficulty should be 
experienced in making up a wardrobe for the winter. 

In dress goods the various shades of brown prevail; 
the beautiful Bismarcks, golden browns, and the graver 
shades suited to plainer tiistes. New styles of Winseys 
have appeared—some of violet, green, brown, or gray 
ground, covered with rough-looking little knots of a 
darker shade. These trim up effectively, and are admira¬ 
bly suited to travelling purposes. Others have dark 
grounds with smooth surfaces, and are figured d la jar¬ 
diniere. The most elegant are those woven in with gold 
or silver thread and figured with the same; they are of 
dark grounds, and the lighting up of gold and silver 
renders them very beautiful. 

In ribbons, artificials, and feathers, we find all the 
gorgeous tints of an American autumn. Flowers are 
branched up in many quite novel stylos, and are both 
graceful and elegant. A very pretty arrangement consists 
of a long spray of scarlet velvet leaves edged with gold, 
intended for the front of a bonnet, while large fuchsias, 
also of scarlet velvet tipped with gold, are designed to 
fall fringe-like over the face. We also find a great 
variety of small ornaments in pearl, jet, gold, and steel, 
and pendants of velvet tipped with gold ; also entirely 
new stylos of feathers intended for bonnets and hats. 

It was supposed in the spring that the free use of jot 
never could be exceeded, but the present is beyond all 
calculation. The new fringes generally describe points ; 


the gimps are perfectly elegant, and arc to be extensively 
tised on dresses; many of them, when laid together, form 
very rich sashes. Buttons are in countless varieties and 
of the most peculiar forms. We may safely say that the 
jet trimmings now exhibited are far more elegant than at 
any previous se.ason. 

Belts are now very elaborately decorated, and form 
quite an important article of dress. The style with tabs 
is particularly dressy. See pageSSS of the present number. 

The Tilmau establishment in Ninth Street, New York, 
needs no fresh introduction to our subscribers. Here, in 
the different departnients, we find all the choicest novel¬ 
ties, and as there is no higher authority in the matter of 
dress, we will give the most noticeable features. 

Bonnets first claim our attention: they are all small, 
the shapes of course different from those of the summer, 
but with no material characteristic. Most of them have 
small crowns, which, however, only cover the top of the 
head. In some the fiices are close and pointed, while 
others are very flaring, the latter a very becoming style 
for curls on the Pompadour coiffure. Wo also find other 
models with wing-like pieces arranged on the front 
and a turned-up cape similar to those introduced in the 
spring. A mixture of satin with velvet or terry is quite 
the vogue, also a fringe describing one deep point and 
formed of pearl or jet, as the material may require, is 
placed cape-like on the back of the bonnet. 

Lace of various colors—such as a bright green, violet, 
blue, brown, or gray, either figured plainly or spotted 
over with a luminous substance of the same color—is 
very elegantly arranged in the veil form over the new 
bonnets. Nai’row lace edgings matching the lace in 
shade generally accompany it. Another material which 
enters largely into the composition of dress bonnets is 
white or colored illusion dotted over with crystal drops 
known as gouttes d'eau. Some of the newest fall bonnets 
are formed of rows of gimp separated by pipings of bright 
velvet. The most novel bonnets intended for winter are 
those formed of Astrakan or Grebe, and trimmed with 
velvet of some bright color. 

In hats the greatest amount of fantaisie is allowed; 
they are, like the bonnets, very small, the shapes, how¬ 
ever, exceedingly pretty. Feathers of every variety are 
seen, and we are happy to say they are this season quite 
reasonable. Besides the grebe, pheasant, and bird of Pa¬ 
radise, we see short ostrich tips most exquisitely shaded, 
then curled whalebone-like feathers of the brightest tints, 
small plumes formed of the different varieties of peacock 
feathers; also fancy made feathers of the most brilliant 
scarlet, blue, or green, relieved by black. Another charm¬ 
ing ornament is a feather aigrette formed of the ruby¬ 
headed humming-bird, with a ray-like tail composed of 
short, delicate straw-colored feathers similar to those seen 
on birds of Paradise. Gold also is extensively used on 
bonnets and hats. We do not, however, recommend it 
except for evening wear. Fur hats are also to be very 
popular, particularly Astrakan, grebe, and ermine. They 
are simply trimmed with a rouleau of velvet and a fea¬ 
ther or aigrette on one side. In Paris most of the hats are 
furnished with strings of ribbon or illusion, which either 
tie under the chignon or the chin. The latter style we 
think will hardly be adopted here except by children. 
Many of the new hats have very small veils of colored 
net, which fit closely over the face and tie with long lace 
streamers at the back of the neck. 

At the Maison Tilman we find all the dresses gored : in 
front they fit the figure closely, while the back is laid in 
deep plait.s. 
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Hoops are very close around the hips, but sufficiently 
large at the lower edge to support the dress. 

Let us now glance at some of the dress novelties; first 
we have a dress for a young lady. The underskirt is of 
pink silk cut off and the lower part set on with fulness, 
giving the appearance of a flounce. The upper skirt is of 
pearl-gray silk looped up in a novel and graceful manner. 
A sash of pink ribbon fitting the waist closely is tied at 
the back with bow and ends. A narrower ribbon is fast¬ 
ened at the side, falls over the back of the dress, and is 
caught up on the opposite side of the belt. The upper 
skirt is then pulled through this band, and the dress is 
fe.slooued on each side and droops both back and front 
The corsage is plain with long hanging sleeves of gray 
and tight-fitting ones of pink. 

"We have one more model to describe; this is a skirt of 
rich violet silk with an overskirt of a lighter shade. The 
cor.sage is like the uudei'skirt, and is made in the basque 
form, with two deep points in front and two very long 
points on each side, which serve to loop up the upper 
skirt. The points are richly trimmed with black lace, 
and the sleeves, which are of the lightest shade of silk, 
are headed by an epaulette of black lace. 

Among the new wraps are Tartan plaids of every ima¬ 
ginable combination. They are generally of the circular 
form, without trimming except at the neck, where there 
is a full ruching of different colored silks to suit the plaid. 
Another style which, though not new, is again to be made 
up, is a circular with large cape looped up in the centre 
with either one or two rosettes of pinked ribbon. 

The salient novelty of the season is to be found in the 
showrooms of Mme. Deraorest. We refer to the new 
promenade skirts, which we think destined to meet with 
the entire approbation of the ladios. Indeed, so pretty 
are these skirts, that many persons are matching them 
with sacks, and thus forming a pretty and decidedly 
comfortable travelling suit. This sensible novelty is 
woven in the gored shape without seam, and produces a 
most graceful ensmiMe over a small hooped skirt. It is 
all wool, warm without weight, and is either trimmed 
with a fluted ruffle of the material bound on each edge 
with a contrasting color, or else it is very elegantly 
braided. When once worn it will bo deemed indispen¬ 
sable to comfort, and we pronounce it the best skirt which 
has yet been introduced. The juveniles, too, have been 
remembered, and they may also enjoy this winter a good 
warm ornamental skirt, which we learn may be washed 
as a plain piece of cloth. The prices range from six to 
ten dollars, children’s skirts half price. The name, we 
think, should be altered to Lejupon indispensable. 

From the array of patterns at this establishment, wo 
select those most noticeable for style and novelty. A 
pleasing change from the loose sack so much worn of 
late, is a half tight-fitting paletot with a cardinal cape. 
It is to be made of velvet and trimmed with jet or a band 
of fur, such as Russian sable, mink, ermine, chinchilla, 
Astrakan, squirrel, or grebe. 

Another novel design, intended also for velvet, is half 
tight-fitting in the back and cut vest-like in front. Com¬ 
mencing at the shoulders are two long sash ends which 
are very loosely carried round to the back and tie half 
way down the skirt. Another very pretty model, with 
scarf-like ends in front, we promise to illustrate in our 
next issue. 

We find also some very pretty designs for btrtlies^ in¬ 
tended for evening dresses. The first consists of alternate 
sections of silk or satin and two rows of tulle puffings. 
Each section is cut slanting on the lower edge, and the 


pieces gradually decrease in size as they approach the 
shoulders. The edge is ornamented with a fancy fringe 
of pearl, cry.stal, or feathers. Another very pretty style 
consists of alternate loops of satin ribbon the depth of tl>e 
btrthe, and sprays of light flowers, such as clematis or for¬ 
get-me-nots. Others are formed of tulle studded with 
Marguerites. Any of these models would be a charming 
addition to an evening toilette. 

Some very pretty jackets, lately made up for evening 
wear, are of white silk edged round with artificial flowers, 
such as pansies. Marguerites, or field daisies, and largo 
violets; garlands of leaves are also very effective on a 
white jacket. 

Bright colors are now much in vogue for evening wear; 
the most desirable are sulphur yellow, crimson, saffron, 
violet, pink, and arsenic green. 

Skirts are again being finished on the edge by a row of 
scallops, either bound fancifully or trimmed with cords 
or rouleaux. 

Narrow pinked flounces havo been readopted, also 
pinked ruches ; rows of six or seven are placed very close 
together and form a very pretty finish to a skirt. Trained 
skirts ai’o generally trimmed to simulate a double skirt. 
Another stylo of ornamentation is to arrange the trimming 
to expand like rays on the back of the skirt, commencing 
at the waist. 

A novelty lately introduced is a muff and work-box 
combined. The muff has a small square lid in the centre, 
which opens and displays a complete work-box with space 
for M'ork. So closely does the lid fit in the fur, that it is 
almost impossible to discover it; a tassel conceals tlve 
spring which works the lid. Some of the new muffs are 
of Astrakan decorated with two bands of Oriental embroi¬ 
dery or gimp, ornamented at regular intervals with long 
cut jet drops, and finished with tassels. 

A new hoop skirt has just been patented, which can be 
arranged to wear with a short walking-dress or a long 
trained skirt. 

French jewelry is now very much worn, and so good 
is the imitation, that unless the articles are handled by 
one in the trade, they could not be detected from the most 
expensive styles. We see stone cameos in a setting of 
pearls; bugs, flies, and butterflies in enamel; rich gilt 
and silver ornaments quivering with countless little pen¬ 
dent balls, and innumerable beautiful designs that defy 
description. In oxidized silver are the greatest variety 
of comical groups arranged as sleeve buttons, pins, brace¬ 
lets, and ear-rings. The most novel design for sleeve 
buttons is quite a lai'ge fish cut in two, one-half answei>- 
ing for one sleeve button and the other half for the other 
button. 

The talismanic jewelry is also in great demand ; this 
is of a bluish-green substance made up in peculiar look¬ 
ing Egyptian forms covered with gilt hieroglyphics. Tim 
Byzantine mosaics now rank very high. These differ en¬ 
tirely from the usual mosaics; they are very fine, and 
quite expensive, as the groundwork is also in mosain» 

In watches we have some decidedly new designs. One 
has the appearance of a little travelling wallet of gold 
decorated with enamel. On touching a spring a littlo 
watch is disclosed. A much more beautiful design is in 
shape like a bug, with crimson enamelled wings spotted 
with black. The bead is of diamonds and emeralds, and 
a line of diamonds extends down the back. A spring is 
pressed, the wings separate and spring out, revealing tlie 
mo.st beautiful little watch imaginable. Both of these 
models can be worn as lockets, which now are the fash¬ 
ionable ornament. Fasuiox)’ 
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COMPOSED AND ARRANGED FOR THE PIANO FORTE, 


BY J. STARR HOLLOWAY. 


[Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1863, by J. Starr Holloway, in the Clerk’s oflSce of the District 
♦ Court of the Eastern District of Pennsylvania.] 
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Embroidery. 



WINTER PROMENADE SUIT. 



Dress of heavy black silk, trimmed with narrow velvet and jet buttons. Coat of black velvet, with pelerine of 
quilted black satin. The revers are also of quilted satin, and the trimmings and the muff are of grebe. Hat of black 
velvet, trimmed with black velvet and gold flowers. 
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Embroidery. 


PROMENADE SUIT. 



Purple silk, trimmed with purple velvet,'purple cord, and velvet buttons. The sack is of the same material as the 
dress. Bonnet of pui’ple velvet, made with coronet front, and trimmed with velvet and feather ornaments at the sides. 
This same suit would make up effectively of linsey, trimmed with silk or plush. 
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Embroidery for an Infanfs Flannel Skirt 
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CLOTH WRAP. 



Wrap of Bismarck-colored cloth, trimmed -with jet fringe, fancy jet, and velvet ornaments, 
bands of cloth of a darker shade. 
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It is also bordered by 





CROCHET PATTERN FOR QUILTS, CUSHIONS, ETC. 



Materials .—^White and blue single Berlin wool. 

With white wool make a chain of stitches of the length required; turn, and work one long treble stitch in the fifth 
stitch; then work another long treble in the fourth stiteh of the chain, thus crossing over the long treble first worked ; 
work one long treble in the third next stitch, then one in the stitch before that, so as to cross them again, aud repeat to 
the end of the row. For the next row take the blue wool; make 4 chain, work 1 long treble in the first opening of last 
row, than 1 in the third, and after that 1 backwards in the second: go on thus crossing the long treble stitches to the 
end of the row. Fasten off at the end of each row, and cut the wool to begin always on the same side. Work alter¬ 
nately one white and one blue row, always in the same stitch. 


LOW SILK BODICE. 



This bodice is made of blue silk, bound with blue velvet, and edged with crystal grelots. The side pieces are 
lengthened into very long lappets, which are tied loosely, like a sash, at the back. There are bows of blue ribbon on 
the shoulders. A bodice of plaited white muslin, trimmed with blue ribbon and lace round the neck aud sleeves, is 
worn underneath. Suitable for a little girl from eight to ten vears old. 
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WINTER BONNETS. 




Fig. 1 is an evening bonnet of studded white tulle, trimmed with a crystal fringe, and buncli of pink flowers 
arranged at the side. This same shape would make up well in velvet trimmed with jet. 



Fig. 2 is a winter bonnet of golden brown velvet, trimmed with jet ornaments and a bird of Paradise feather, 
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COIFFURES, ETC. 



F‘sr 2—The Marcuprite headdress for full evening toilette. The long plaits'falling under the chin may he of velvet. 
Fig. 3.—Ball coiffure. The hack of the hwid is covered with short curls, and a row of short curls fall over the 
forehead. A broad plait of scarlet velvet is twisted round the head and falls over the shoulder. 
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RICH FRINGE. 



PEN-WIPER. 



To make this little peu-wiper, a round piece of black velvet of the size of our pattern is required Trace the desio-n 

naoer wTtrteUow soutache a?l over the outlines on the 

be uirinstPRy takinj; ^are to insert the needle through the velvet as well. Colored silk soutache may 

the vef«? 'cut pifcetofS 0 ° ^ 
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Embroidery for Chemise Bands. 







BRAIDING PATTERN FOR A WINTER WRAP. 
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PHILADELPHIA, DECEMBER, 186T. 


THE SAEE SIDE. 

BY MARION HARLAND. 

‘•Wovd.s—words—words!” 

[Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1S67, by Louis A. Godey, in the clerk’s office of the Distriet Court 
of the United States, in and for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania.] 

(Concluded from page 397.) 


CHAPTER IV. 

It was at midnight, and in raw February 
weather, that Ellis Layne was summoned to 
Mrs. Allen’s death-bed. He had not been to 
see her of late so frequently as had the senior 
pastor. She had referred, not reproachfully, 
but wonderingly, to his continued absence, 
in conversation with her husband and sister- 
in-law, and had been met by the stereotyj^ed 
excuse of his numerous engagements, and his 
probable persuasion that she was content with 
Father Jones’ affectionate ministrations. No 
whisper of earthly discord ever penetrated the 
guarded walls of the chamber which was to 
her the confines of Heaven. Butin the dying 
agony she remembered and spoke of Ellis, of 
his former kindnesses, his comforting words, 
his fervent prayers, that embodied the very 
thoughts and struggles of her soul. 

‘M wish I could see him once more!” she 
said, and Dick dispatched a messenger for 
him, without delay or demur. 

She was propped up by pillows when he 
entered the chamber, and his experienced eye 
told him that the end was fearfully near. 
Her husband knelt beside her, his face bowed 
upon the slender hand that could hardly re¬ 
turn the pressure of his. Mrs. Roy sat upon 
the other side of the bed, and upon the foot¬ 
board leaned Belle, still and white. 

One sweeping glance took in the position 
and expression of each one present; a bow, 
gra^^ely courteous, saluted the ladies—then, 


like the others, the new-comer had eyes for 
the sufferer alone. She listened gratefully to 
his prayer, and the few but fitting words in 
which he directed her to the home and hope 
of the Christian. If his heart and thoughts 
were divided, even while he talked with 
her; if he labored painfully, and not alto¬ 
gether effectually, to bear her wants only 
in liis mind while he pleaded with Heaven 
in her behalf, she never guessed it. While 
he blamed himself for wandering attention 
and mere lip-service, his trained voice fell 
into the modulations suited to the place and 
circumstances, uttered the phrases he knew 
were expected and applicable to her needs. 
But when she fell into a light slumber, he re¬ 
signed himself to the current of his reflections, 
without resistance, while he awaited the end 
with those whom the dying saint loved best. 

That was the way he put it in the course of 
these reflections. Those whom she loved, and 
who had wronged her. The young clergyman 
had studied human nature in a hard school of 
late. He had sympathy—being a human man 
and a Christian—with the invalid’s physical 
sufferings, but he dwelt briefly upon these, 
and the blessed release in prospect for her. 
The peculiar features of the scene before him 
engrossed him far more ; his imagination was 
full of speculations as to the faithless hus¬ 
band’s emotions; questions as to whether 
remorse or satisfaction were uppermost in his 
mind. Ellis’ virtuous indignation waxed into 
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positive ferocity, whenever he saw or thought 
of this man. He hated him bitterly-—with a 
rancor upon which many suns had gone down 
and arisen—in recapitulating the woe he had 
brought upon that gentle, loving woman and 
—upon Ellis Layne I If, as rumor affirmed, 
Mrs. Allen were dying less of bodily disease 
than of a broken heart, he had a keener ap¬ 
preciation of what she had endured before 
body and spirit succumbed to the crushing 
weight, than had all the doctors in the land. 
He too had loved and lost. He too was now 
iu deep affliction of soul; not the softened 
sorrow one feels when the grave has swal¬ 
lowed up, or threatens to ravish his best 
things from his arms, but with the anguish 
that accompanies the tearing of the living 
tendrils from the living tree. 

Ella’s destroyer dissembled well. The dry 
despair of his eyes ; the drawn muscles, that 
made him look like a grief-stricken man of 
fifty, could have been induced by naught but 
real pain—sharp distress, that even his elas¬ 
tic temperament could not throw off. 

Ah, well! let him suffer! His evil-doing 
had cursed others with extremity of sorrow, 
had darkened more than one life. 

A new idea darted into the thinker’s brain 
at this point of his meditations. The guilty 
man might make restitution now to one whom 
he had injured—sinned against more foully 
than toward any other being—unless it were 
the confiding wife. Ellis winced humiliat¬ 
ingly at the suggestion. He had given Belle 
up long ago. What signified it to him who 
won and wore the blemished blossom which 
common sense, common prudence, and com¬ 
mon religion had decreed was unfit to grace 
the lapel of his ecclesiastical vestments ? He 
had torn it out of his heart and his life, and 
flung it behind him so soon as he discovered 
its vileness. What as yet unsanctified desire 
was crucified by the recollection that Dick 
Allen would soon be free to lift it from the 
dust and wear it openly and proudly before 
the world ? In that event, he said to himself 
that he would leave Warleigh and seek an¬ 
other field of labor. The shock to his moral 
perceptions would be insupportable. Hurry¬ 
ing onward, fancy sketched a startling con¬ 
tingency. What if he were called upon to 
marry the couple between whom there would 
exist no barrier, when once the fluttering 
breath had left the shadowy form that lay 
before him? The sweat rushed, thick and 


cold, to his forehead. The conception was 
horrible—not to be considered for a second, if 
he would remain longer in that room or pre¬ 
serve the appearance of composure. 

Queer thoughts, one may say, for a pattern 
divine to nurse in the presence of the dying, 
but since you or I would, in similar circum¬ 
stances, perhaps have indulged, or, at least, 
admitted the like, we may hope that the 
young perfectionist was still subject to occa¬ 
sional spells of human nature. 

He felt rebuked for his selfish lucubrations 
as the temporary lull in the violence of Ella’s 
symptoms passed away before a paroxysm of 
coughing and asphyxia that excited the live¬ 
liest compassion in the lookers-on. Her hus¬ 
band had raised her in his arms to a sitting 
posture, when she awoke with the gurgling 
gasp that always preceded these attacks. 
Belle had caught one of the restless, grasping 
hands, and Mrs. Roy the other, Ellis retiring 
to Belle’s former stand at the foot of the bed. 
He had thus a clear view of the heavenly 
calm that settled over her features, as the 
agony departed; saw her smile “farewell” 
into her husband’s eyes; put up her lips to 
kiss him; turn her cheek toward his breast, 
and, with one sobbing sigh, like that of a 
tired child, fall asleep, a long, breathless 
slumber, into which no throe of physical 
pain, no dream of mental disquiet could ever 
enter. 

No one moved until Dick laid down his pre¬ 
cious charge; closed her eyes and imprinted 
a kiss upon her brow. “ And they dared say 
I was false to you!” he said, in the deep, 
strangled accents of overmastering passion. 

“Who dared say it?” Belle’s surprised 
tone sounded sharply upon the still air of the 
death-chamber. 

Her mother shook her head to enjoin dis¬ 
cretion upon her; laid her hand upon her 
brother’s arm and led him from the room. 

The estranged lovers stood, face to face, 
with the bed and its awful burden between 
them ; for a single instant looked into each 
other’s eyes above the clay shape that had 
been a loving, suffering woman, not three 
minutes before. 

Belle broke the silence. “ Poor Dick ! He 
did not know what he said I Nobody could 
ever doubt his love for her!” Her eyes fell 
upon the sweet, pallid face resting upon the 
pillow, and the tears filled them fast. 

Ellis put out his hand. “Good-by, Belle!” 
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Good-by, Ellis! You were very kind to 
her ! God bless you for it 1” 

It still lacked several hours of daylight 
when Ellis reached his own abode. There 
was a light in his mother’s room, and he 
knew she was anxious for tidings from the 
house of mourning, but he could not seek 
her. Mounting slowly to his chamber, he 
locked the door, and walked the floor until 
sunrise. 

He looked the phantom of his yesterday’s 
self, when he came down to breakfast. No 
questions were asked. All knew of the sad 
event from a glimpse of his face, and the meal 
was eaten in mournful quiet. At its close, 
Mrs. Layne followed her son into his study. 

‘^‘If you do not object, I should like—I 
mean I think I ought to go over to Mrs. Al¬ 
len’s,” she said, deprecatingly. “At a time 
like this, one should not be too severe with 
the guilty. I may be of use in some way. I 
always loved Ella, and her wretched hus¬ 
band’s crimes ought not to affect our conduct 
towards him, now that he is in trouble. I 
am sure he must be very unhappy.” 

In this style his stern rectitude, his adhe¬ 
rence to the “safe side” of expediency and 
respectability had forced his mother to plead 
with him for permission to offer services such 
as the veriest savage would be ready to render 
to the lowest and most sinful of his kind! 
His bosom heaved mightily under his strait¬ 
breasted coat. Perhaps with self-gratula- 
tiou—the elate consciousness that no one 
could say of him, “This man consorteth with 
publicans and sinners !” Perhaps with a re¬ 
morseful throb and a smiting thought of Him 
against whom this reproach was uttered. 

*^Go, mother, by all means !” 

His gentle tone encouraged her to make 
another request. 

“ And Letty ?” she asked, yet more timidly. 
“The child is wild with grief, and begs so 
piteously to be allowed to see Belle, that I 
have not the heart to refuse her. What had 
I better say to her?” 

Ellis took several strides across the room 
before he replied. “Begs piteously to see 
Belle!” Could she entreat more earnestly 
than did his heart for one more look of the 
dear, sad eyes; one sound of the thrilling 
voice, that had not trembled until she told 
him that God would reward him for his good¬ 
ness to the beloved dead ? If this woman 


were a sinner, then might angels fear to fall. 
He brought himself up here with a hard 
check. The trying scenes of the past night, 
with fatigue and sleeplessness, had told upon 
his nerves. He was in imminent danger of 
countenancing a dangerous step. The sound 
maxim of the greatest good to the greatest 
number must not be overlooked through ex¬ 
cess of sickly commiseration for the present 
unhappiness of one who merited punishment. 
He had sacrificed the hopes of a lifetime to 
this principle. Betty’s real good must be 
considered. She would pay dearly for the 
gratification of an hour by the reproach that 
would be cast upon her by general acclaim 
were she, even in the sacred name of charity, 
to cross the broad line of demarcation between 
the reputable and the banned. If weak for 
himself, he would be strong for her. 

“She had better stay at home,” he said, 
unsteadily. “No good could possibly ensue 
from such a visit. You can do all that is 
needful. Letty would only be in the way. 
Say to her from me that I am sparing her 
great pain in forbidding the interview she de¬ 
sires. It would distress her greatly just now, 
and it might lead to a renewal of an intimacy 
which you agree with me in pronouncing un¬ 
desirable. I am sorry to disappoint her.” 
At heart he loved her the better for wishing 
to go to her friend. “The request does honor 
to her heart, but her judgment is at fault. It 
is wisest to keep on the safe side.” 

Mrs. Bayne’s response was less prompt and 
cordial than the assent that usually followed 
her son’s dicta. 

“lam glad that you assume the responsi¬ 
bility of refusing her,” she said, slowly. “I 
should not have had the courage to withstand 
her arguments and entreaties, but for your 
decision. Yet I dare say you are right. It 
can do no harm, at all events, for us to be on 
the safe side.” 

Letty wept profusely upon hearing the ver¬ 
dict that dashed her hopes, and, according to 
her custom when she was denied any pet 
petition, she rushed off to her room in what 
Mrs. Blanchard animadverted upon as a “tow¬ 
ering fit of sulks.” “Which I wish I had 
had the pleasure of whipping out of her, 
years ago;” she added, to her amiable sister. 
“And I say, Maria, if you should see that in¬ 
famous creature”—she vouchsafed no milder 
name for Belle, now—“ I do trust you will 
put her down properly, if she should dare 
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mention Letty. People are very apt to pre¬ 
sume when in affliction.” 

By the afternoon, Letty reappeared below 
stairs in better spirits than might have been 
expected after a day devoted to lamentation. 
Mrs. Layne had spent the entire day at Mr. 
Allen’s, as Letty must have known, but she 
asked no questions about the bereaved family; 
looked as if she had forgotten Belle’s exist¬ 
ence with her own disappointment of the 
morning. Ellis was equally devoid of curi¬ 
osity upon the subject, if one might judge 
from his manner and conversation. The Al¬ 
lens and the Roys were not referred to in the 
most distant manner at the tea-table. Letty 
returned to her chamber shortly after the 
quartette adjourned to the sitting-room. “I 
may as well bid you ‘ Good-night,’ mamma !” 
she said, in passing her parent’s chair. “Good¬ 
night, brother!” touching his forehead with 
her lips. “Good-night, Aunt Blanchard!” 
very cavalierly. There was no pretence of 
love between the two. 

“You have spoiled that child completely, 
Maria!” remarked the aunt, before the door 
fairly closed after the retreating figure. “It 
is time she was taken in hand. There is no¬ 
thing more offensive in a young woman than 
that sort of self-assertion, that Haunting, in¬ 
dependent way which she affects. Of course 
it is easy to tell where she learned it, but she 
ought to hav^ unlearned it long ago. It frets 
me to see her copy the manners of one noto¬ 
rious for her ill-behavior.” 

IS’ature had, in the shape of a violent 
headache, taken revenge upon Belle Roy for 
sleepless nights and days of anxiety passed 
in the sick-room, and the intensity of her 
grief for her lost friend left her a helpless 
prey to the attack. i\Irs. Layne, ignorant of 
the cause of her non-appearance, for Mrs. Roy 
had not alluded to her daughter once in the 
course of their morning’s work, wondered if 
she absented herself from Dick Allen’s house 
through a tardy regard for appearances, or 
want of respect for her whose decease she 
must view in the light of a positive and signal 
benefit to herself. 

All Warleigh was agog with rumors of the 
future movements of the culpable pair. Some 
affirmed, upon “unquestionable authority,” 
that the marriage was to be solemnized at the 
earliest day compatible with decency, while 
others, equally reliable, “had excellent rea¬ 
sons for doubting whether Dick would ruin 


himself” by this irrevocable junction of his 
name and destiny with hers upon whom popu¬ 
lar censure had borne so blightingly. As a 
free man, he might aspire, with fair hopes of 
success, to the hand of women of beauty, 
family, and wealth, and in reputation spot¬ 
less as a newly-blown snowdrop. He would 
be an arrant fool to throw himself away for 
the sake of an infatuation which he might 
easily overcome by dint of a little resolution. 
It was really to be hoped that he would con¬ 
sult his best interests in so momentous a 
matter, and how could he do this more effect¬ 
ually than by taking the advice of his nume¬ 
rous well-wishers—the respectable body who 
constituted the society-at-large of Warleigh? 

While the air was resonant with these buz¬ 
zings, Belle lay, deaf to the boding murmurs; 
blind with pain and too sick and dizzy to 
raise her head from the pillow. After a day 
passed in the solitude of her darkened room, 
she came feebly down to meet her mother at 
supper, protesting herself to be so much 
better, that Mrs. Roy must go back to her 
brother’s for a couple of hours, if no more. 

“ The evening will be the loneliest season 
for him, poor fellow ! He so loved to pass it 
with her!” 

She said nothing of her own loneliness and 
longings. She should have become used to 
these by this time, she said, mentally, as she 
lay down upon the parlor sofa, the moment 
her mother had gone. She was too faint to 
stand. Yet she was lonely and empty-heart¬ 
ed. Now that Ella needed her sisterly offices 
no longer, the sense of useless isolation was 
greatly aggravated. There was no one out¬ 
side her home to whom lier coming was a 
matter of interest; who would listen for her 
step; brighten at the sound of her voice; 
feel her society and tender ministrations to 
be a solace and a joy. 

“Cut off from my kind! Yet by what 
mysterious agency ? for my own faults or the 
misdeeds of others ?” she mused for the thou¬ 
sandth time. “When my best friend is 
buried, I will ask mamma to take me away— 
far away! I cannot endure this life—this 
living death, rather!” 

The front door had opened and closed so 
softly that she had not heard it, and when 
the slight click of the bolt upon the parlor 
door aroused her to a sitting posture, she 
could only clasp her hands and gaze, speech¬ 
less and incredulous, upon the apparition ap- 
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preaching her lounge. Letty—her own Letty 
—her eyes streaming with tears while a smile 
of eager love beamed over her face, her arms 
outstretched to enfold her. One wild cry rent 
the air, and Belle was within their embrace. 

The first delicious moments over, explana¬ 
tion was inevitable. Neither was disposed to 
shirk it. They could not be reserved or pru¬ 
dent, while they looked into one another’s 
eyes, heard and uttered once again the lan¬ 
guage of mutual affection and trust. The 
safe side, with its much-vaunted charms and 
advantages, was forgotten as completely by 
poor, foolish, loving Letty, as if she had not 
been kept within its precincts for many weeks, 
and heard the praises of her situation chanted 
daily. 

“They wanted to keep me away from you 
altogether!” she burst forth, with character¬ 
istic impetuosity. “I besought mamma this 
morning to let me come to you, and I hoped 
she would, for she cried with me when we 
talked about you. But she had a consulta¬ 
tion after breakfast—I mean she reconsidered 
my request, and forbade my visit. I made 
up my mind after that, to be disobedient. I 
am old enough and wise enough to judge and 
act for myself. I wish I had been as despe¬ 
rate—I would say, as resolute, two months 
ago! Don’t believe, for a second, darling, 
that I ever believed one word of the miserable 
stories they have manufactured and retailed 
about you ! I was alone at home. Nobody 
would listen to a single representation or ex¬ 
planation of mine. I knew nothing about the 
affair, they said, and they wouldn’t let me ask 
you to tell me the truth. Then, they pro¬ 
hibited my visits to you. I was not to see or 
talk with you if I could avoid it. But I have 
fought your battles whenever and wherever 
I could, in spite of their commcinds. I was 
one, and they were many, and they have had 
it all their own way, as wicked people gene¬ 
rally do in this abominable world. I don’t 
see why the Lord allows such awful creatures 
to go unpunished for so much as a single 
day I” Letty diverged from the main topic to 
say, energetically. “ And I hate and despise 
them as sincerely as I love you, my precious, 
injured, glorious beauty!” with a rain of 
tearful kisses. 

“Please begin at the first of it all. Tell 
me everything as if I had never heard of the 
story, or stories until now. Keep nothing 
back! I want to understand the whole mat- 
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ter!” prayed Belle. Her hand was pressed 
hard upon the heart whose tumultuous leaps 
menaced health and life itself. Now, that 
the hour of enlightenment had come, would 
she be able to support the revelation ? Might 
not bodily strength and reason give way 
under it ? 

She lay back among her pillows, and Letty, 
holding her fingers fast, felt them chill and 
stiffen into icicles as the story proceeded. 
The narrator obeyed in spirit the injunction 
to keep nothing back, but she could not state 
the charges brought against her innocent 
friend, in all their bold enormity. She soft¬ 
ened this, and shirred over that, leaving the 
worst to the imagination of the horror-stricken 
listener. Had hell gaped abruptly at her feet, 
Belle could not have been more astounded, 
more affrighted than when the few earlier 
sentences of the tale shadowed forth what was 
to be its import. To a modest, high-minded 
girl, the thought that her name had ever been 
introduced in such a connection as she now 
learned it was the fashion to blend it, was ap¬ 
palling beyond description. She panted and 
quivered, like one under the amputating- 
knife. Then, as charge succeeded charge, 
the torn nerves became numb; a factitious 
courage, akin to that born of stimulants, 
sprang up within her. This was the first op¬ 
portunity of clearing herself that had been 
granted her. She must not let it slip. Who 
could tell if another would ever be offered 1 
Or, if it should be, would there be mind 
enough left in her shocked system to review 
and answer the indictment brought against 
her ? She must hold senses and will steady 
to the task, while she could. 

Letty, having plunged into her recital with 
the belief that the prominent features of it 
were already known to her friend, was the 
less surprised at the tolerable feint of com¬ 
posure with which Belle entered upon her 
defence. Her voice was low but distinct, her 
enunciation very deliberate, her statements 
dispassionate and succinct to laconicism. 

“Mr. Allen and I set out upon the sleigh- 
ride in question with the intention of visiting 
a friend who resides five miles out of town. 
You know her—Mrs. Traylor. Mr. Traylor 
had had some business transactions with 
mamma, and one object of our visit was to 
collect money due her. It was a bright moon¬ 
light night, and we remained to tea. We had 
intended to do this when we left home, but 
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we were later in arriving at the farm than we 
had anticipated, in consequence of a little 
misadventure that amused us at the time. 
We were unable to pass through the turnpike 
gate, four miles beyond the city, neither Mr. 
Allen nor I having any money about us. He 
had changed his coat just before starting, 
and, in consequence, omitted to bring his 
pocket-book. The gate-keeper was cross and 
suspicious, and refused to let us through. 
This obliged us to take a circuitous route, 
which brought us to Mr. Traylor’s about dusk. 
We started for home at half-past nine o’clock. 
Just outside the farm gates we drove over the 
body of a man who lay in the shadow of the 
evergreen hedge. Mr. Allen sprang out, as 
did I, and we were distressed at finding, upon 
examination, that he was totally insensible— 
perhaps dying. He just breathed and that 
was all. We lifted him into the sleigh and 
returned to Mr. Traylor’s. Then, Mr. Allen 
went himself, three miles in another direction, 
for a doctor. Before he came back, bringing 
the physician with him, the stunned man 
revived, and I recognized him. He was a 
distant relative of Ella’s, with whom she had 
not been very intimately acquainted in her 
girlhood. I had only seen him twice before, 
and many years since, but I was certain this 
unhappy wretch was he. In reply to Mr. 
Allen’s inquiries, he confessed that he had 
been drinking heavily, and we concluded that 
lie had fallen in the road because too much 
intoxicated to proceed further. Had we not 
discovered him, he might have frozen to death 
before morning. The horse’s hoofs had grazed 
his head, inflicting a flesh-wound that bled 
freely, and he was badly bruised, but not 
dangerously hurt. By half-past twelve, he 
was quite sensible and comparatively com¬ 
fortable. His wounds were dressed, and Mr. 
Allen had made himself known to him. Rhyn- 
der—that was his name — seemed heartily 
ashamed of his condition; expressed great 
penitence, and begged us to call at his house 
•on our way home and let his wife know what 
had happened, since the doctor positively pro¬ 
hibited his removal that night. We found 
the place—a wretched cabin on Signal Hill. 
Th^ wife was crazy with anxiety about her 
missing husband; but when her fears were 
partially allayed by our report of what had 
befallen him, and she learned who we were, 
she gave way to an agony of mortification that 
we should see her in such a plight. Pride 


had hindered her from communicating with 
her friends. She was unwilling that any one 
who had ever known or heard of her in her 
better days, should learn where she was, and 
how she lived. She, with two ragged chil¬ 
dren, was upon the verge of starvation. There 
was neither fire nor food in the house. We 
gave her a few dollars of the money Mr. Tray¬ 
lor had sent to mamma, and promised to call 
again very soon. We decided, on our way 
home, not to agitate Ella by a history of our 
strange adventure—at any rate, to withhold 
it until the next day. 

“She was very sick when we returned, 
partly from the effects of uneasiness on our 
account. We quieted her, in some degree, 
by an exaggerated description of our turnpike 
adventure. But she had a sleepless night. 
She was just beginning to rally from her seiz¬ 
ure, when Mrs. Ferris called and attacked me 
about keeping late hours. Her sharp tones 
and rude manner startled Ella into a hysteric 
fit. Mr. Allen was very angry with Doctor 
Ferris, who, having prescribed absolute quiet, 
should, Mr. Allen thought, have kept his wife 
away from his patient, and, in the heat of his 
indignation, wrote to him, declining his future 
services. I had nothing to do with writing or 
sending the note. I knew nothing of his in¬ 
tentions in the case until it had gone. 

“I did go to Signal Hill upon the evening 
succeeding Mrs. Ferris’ visit. Rhynder had 
been removed to his own house that day, and 
I went, with Mr. Allen, to see his wife, with 
offers of assistance from mamma. I recollect 
meeting Mr. Thomas, who was, I suppose, 
Mrs. Ferris’ informant, as we were coming 
back. I had no thought of disguising myself, 
nor had Mr. Allen. The night was severely 
cold, and we were well muffled up to keep 
ourselves warm. 

“As to Mrs. Talcott’s account of the scene 
in the library, which she saw through the 
window, I can only state that the person sit¬ 
ing in the easy chair, and supported by Mr. 
Allen, was his wife. He had, unknown to the 
servants, brought her down stairs in his arms, 
a few minutes before Mrs. Talcott called. I 
was also in the room, but from Mrs. Talcott’s 
position without the window, I suppose that 
she could not see me. I recognized her voice 
in conversation with the servant in the hall, 
and, hearing her move toward the library, I 
stepped out quickly to secure Ella from in¬ 
trusion. 
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Julia Talcott’s assertion that she saw me 
upon the piazza at any time with Mr. Allen, 
ill the attitude she describes, is utterly false. 
I recollect standing there with him one moon¬ 
light evening when she passed. He had just 
brought mamma home, and I stepped outside 
the front door, when he was going, to enjoy 
the beauty of the night. He told me, then, 
that he had informed Ella of her cousin’s situ¬ 
ation, and went on from this to express his 
unhappiness at her confirmed ill-health. It 
was this which he referred to as the ‘great 
trial of his life, ’ speaking of her as his ‘ poor 
darling.’ 

“He subsequently supplied the Rhynders 
with means to remove to the neighborhood in 
which reside Mrs. Rhynder’s relatives. There 
is no impropriety in telling you this now that 
they are no longer here. This is all I have to 
say. I offer no other evidence in my defence 
than my simple word”— 

“And you need offer none!” cried Letty, 
delightedly. “ No one who hears it can doubt 
the truth of your account of the circumstances 
that have been wrested into all manner of 
evil shapes by designing mischief-makers. I 
will make them properly ashamed of their 
detestable work! Your innocence will be es- 
* tablished, bright and clear, like the noonday 
sun!” 

Belle’s countenance did not relax from its 
desolate fixedness. “You are kind ! I thank 
you for your faith in me, but from others I 
hope and ask nothing. Appearances are 
against me. When the world has once let go 
a woman, it never stoops to lift her up again. 
Those who could credit and circulate un¬ 
founded slanders respecting one whom they 
had known from her babyhood, who had 
never knowingly harmed one of them in word, 
action, or thought, would not retract their 
verdict, if the dead wife were to arise from 
her cofiin to proclaim her husband’s single¬ 
ness of devotion to her, his honor as a man. 
and his fidelity to his marriage vows. She is 
beyond their reach now. He will, in time, 
outlive their calumnies, for he is a brave, up¬ 
right man, and such can conquer fate itself. 

I must bear my burden as I can.” 

Awe-stricken by the hollow tone, the tear¬ 
less, dreary eyes, Letty could only enter a mute 
protest against these despairing prognostica¬ 
tions ; winding her arms about the recumbent 
figure and laying her cheek, wet with the dew 
of sorrowing sympathy, against the pale, cold 


face from which smiles and color seemed to 
have fled forever. 

“You had better go home, now, my dear¬ 
est !” said Belle, presently. “Thank you for 
having told me all the truth ! I do not blanie 
you for staying away so long from me. The 
advice of your aunt and mother was sound. 
It is not safe for you to associate with one of 
whom such things are spoken as are imputed 
to me. I shall always love you dearly. Be¬ 
lieve this, however widely apart our paths 
may run in the future. We were very happy 
together in the dear old days. God, who 
knows that I am guiltless of the crimes laid 
at my door, will hear my prayer that your 
way may always be bright with love and joy. 

; And, by and by—whatever men may say—if we 
! are true to ourselves and to Him, He will grant 
I us light and peace in His eternal presence. 
If we lose faith in man, let us remember that 
He is faithful, just, merciful! You must tell 
your mother that you have been to see me. 
Be frank and truthful with her always. Our 
Father bless and keep you, darling, in this 
present evil world ! May you never know 
how ‘evil!’ Kiss me once more, now, and 
go!” 

There was no withstanding her will. As the 
Scriptures describe another parting, scarcely 
more sadly solemn—Letty “wept sore, and 
fell upon her neck and kissed her, sorrowing 
most of all for the words which she spake, that 
she should see her face no more.” 

Ellis was in his study—neither reading nor 
writing, but sitting before his table, his head 
laid upon his crossed arms when his sister 
knocked for admittance. A frown passed 
over his brow when he saw her swollen eyes 
and discolored cheeks. He was undergoing 
too much of mental disquiet and heartache to 
brook the anticipation of annoyance from her 
girlish sentimentalisms. His temper was less 
even than of yore, when the sight of a tear 
upon her face would have moved him to ten- 
derest pity. Brooding upon one’s own ills is 
a poor preparation for appreciating the woes 
of others. 

“Well, Letty!” he said, somewhat impa¬ 
tiently. 

As he had feared, a burst of weeping was 
the sole product of her first attempt to speak. 
“I have been to see Belle!” she then man¬ 
aged to articulate. 

His forehead was knit yet more darkly. 
“In direct disobedience of your mother’s 
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commands! in opposition to your brother’s 
wishes 1” he answered, sternly, to hide the 
thrill her words had given him. 

The fire in Letty’s eyes dried the tears. 
“Yes! and my only regret is that I did not 
set her commands and your wishes at defi¬ 
ance two months since! I have appeared, in 
obeying you, to join in with the wicked tribe 
who have been hunting a spotless angel to her 
ruin. Oh ! why am I not a man, that I might 
defend her before the world ?—declare her 
innocence in the open day, instead of crying 
over her wrongs in my own home, like the 
weak, silly, useless baby I am?” 

Whereupon she rushed vehemently through 
the vindication Belle had offered of herself, 
emphasizing and ejaculating as she went 
along, in a style that was eminently Lettyish, 
but none the less effective on that account. 
Every word carried conviction, double-barbed, 
to the shrinking heart of her auditor. In 
the searching light of truth he saw the spe¬ 
cious fabric of condemnation built by the 
wronged girl’s traducers, crumble and fall 
by its own rottenness; marvelled that he, a 
man of candor and discrimination, should 
ever have been wrought upon by lying, im¬ 
probable fables to credit a suggestion of evil 
against one whom he had well-nigh wor¬ 
shipped as the embodiment of womanly 
goodness. 

But he had believed, and he had acted upon 
that belief! When his championship might 
have established the fact of her innocence he 
had proved craven, and, by his silence and 
non-intercourse with her, ranked himself 
with her enemies. She had stood alone! 
Pure as a saint she had endured the punish¬ 
ment of the lost. No loving hand had plucked 
aside a bramble from her path; bound up 
her bleeding feet, or mollified them with 
ointment. A tender, delicate maiden, she 
had battled alone with scorn and calumny— 
and he—Heaven forgive him! had “passed 
by on the other side !” 

“You ought to groan! you, who were 
among the first to turn against her!” was 
Betty’s peroration, as his head sank again 
upon the table, and he moaned in the ex¬ 
tremity of his anguish. “I believe we have 
murdered her amongst us, and I also believe 
that she has felt your desertion more than 
she has everything else put together ! I am 
ashamed of my mother ! I hate Aunt Blanch¬ 
ard, and I despise myself; but I wouldn’t 


have the sin upon my soul that rests upon 
yours for the universe ! And the worst of it 
is she will insist that the mischief can never 
be remedied ! I hope that thought may com¬ 
fort you and mamma, and please Aunt 
Blanchard and the rest of her enemies ! You 
have all done your work well!” Betty was 
not given to choosing her terms when she was 
excited, and she was fairly carried out of 
herself by her angry remorse. 

Ellis answered never a word. What could 
he say ? He merited all she said, and more. 
By consenting to this slander, he had de¬ 
stroyed the happiness of her whom he knew 
now he loved as his own life. Conscience and 
common sense assured him Belle had not 
erred in her declaration that the injury was 
irremediable. He was conversant with the 
natural history of calumny; knew how sure 
was its venom ; how proof against antidotes, 
let them be administered never so faithfully. 
He had done his share of the work thoroughly. 
Betty was right there. And he said, in his 
self-loathing, that it was like unto the handi¬ 
work of the devil! This was the master he 
had served in his zealous pretence of preserv¬ 
ing intact the purity of his sacred profession! 
In swimming with the tide that was to float 
him securely into the haven of fair repute, he* 
had gone down stream—lowered his moral 
and spiritual nature. His retribution had 
fairly set in in the consciousness that, as she 
had been forced to sit still until the waves 
and billows had gone over her soul, so he 
must abide by the consequences of his deeds ; 
reap the whirlwind, where he had sown the 
wind. 

Betty had not the satisfaction of knowing 
how cruelly he was suffering; but she left 
him with her mind somewhat relieved after 
the above very free exposition of her senti¬ 
ments and sensations, and with a glimmer of 
hope that he might, by superhuman efforts, 
yet “bring everything right again.” She 
had great faith in Ellis’s abilities, and, al¬ 
though keenly disappointed by his recent 
conduct, she trusted the shock she had just 
given would effect a wholesome reaction. 

When Mrs. Roy came home that night. 
Belle was still lying upon the sofa, asleep— 
as the mother thought, until she was near 
enough to note that her lips moved, and her 
brows were drawn together, as in pain. 
“Dear child !” Mrs. Roy laid her hand upon 
the hot forehead. Are you feeling worse ?” 
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Belle unclosed her eyes with a shudder. 
They were wild and dark, with a singular 
glare in their depths that terrified the be¬ 
holder. She was muttering to herself, and 
seemed not to know who had spoken to her. 

Pain’s furnace-heat within me quivers ; 

God’s breath upon the fire doth blow; 

And all my heart in anguish shivers 
And trembles at the fiery glow”— 

‘* But I cannot hold still! I cannot hold still! ’ ’ 

Through all that night and the three fol¬ 
lowing, the fevered brain beat to and fro to 
the rhythm of the same words—scarcely va¬ 
ried upon the hundredth repetition—until 
Mrs. Roy felt, under the slow, emphatic ac¬ 
cents, as does the malefactor, within whose 
shaven skull the drop-by-drop fall of water is 
awakening sensations that must result, sooner 
or later, in madness and death. The wildest 
ravings would have been preferable to this 
deliberate, yet passionate reiteration. 

The mother watched thus for two days, 
upon the second of which Richard Allen fol¬ 
lowed the corpse of his early and only love to 
the tomb. He returned, not to his desolate 
home, but to his sister’s house, where he re¬ 
tired at once to his chamber, and spent the 
night alone—in what wrestlings and agony 
the God of the afflicted only knew. His grief 
for the loss of his wife was mighty, but it did 
not prevent him from meditating, with com¬ 
mingled exasperation and regret, upon the 
woe he had been made the instrument in the 
hands of others, of bringing upon the head of 
her he had ever cherished as a dear sister. It 
was oasier for his unsanctified spirit to submit 
itself to the former and heavier trial than to 
this. 

“Let me fall into the hands of God— not of 
man!” he said, bitterly, to his sister as she 
answered his tap at Belle’s door, early in the 
morning, by the intelligence that the patient 
was worse, instead of better. “Perhaps He 
will have mercy upon her and take her to 
Himself. If the wicked cease from troubling 
in heaven, there can be no slanderers tliere !” 

It was noised throughout Warleigh, on the 
evening of the next day, that Belle Roy was 
dying. “Delirious, too, poor, unfortunate 
creature!” said Mrs. Blanchard, in her ne¬ 
phew’s hearing. ‘‘It would be a comfort to 
know that she was allowed time and space for 
repentance!” 

“ Her Maker knows that we need it a thou¬ 
sandfold more than she does !” retorted Ellis, 


fiercely. “He takes her away in her purity, 
to dwell with Him! He leaves us upon the 
sin-defiled earth where we belong !” 

Before the astonished woman recovered her 
breath after this rejoinder, he was half way 
to Mrs. Roy’s. 

“Show me to Miss Roy’s room!” he said 
to the servant who admitted him. In ac¬ 
knowledgment of his official capacity, she 
obeyed without hesitation. The door was 
ajar, and, standing upon the threshold, he 
heard the now hoarse, monotonous murmur— 

“ Pain’s furnace-beat within me quivers ; 

God’s breath upon the fire doth blow; 

And all my heart in anguish shivers 
And trembles at the fiery glow.” 

Hearing a movement in the hall, Mrs. Roy 
came to the entrance. She hardly knew the 
visage turned toward her, at her surprised 
salutation. 

“May I see her?” he asked. 

“Come in! She knows no one !” 

He passed to the bedside, looked once upon 
the features, stamped for life with the traces 
of her blasting sorrow ; heard once repeated 
the four lines so often quoted; marked the 
feeble gesture of wringing her hands at the 
moan—“I cannot hold still!” and went forth 
with the scene branded into his soul. 

“God may forgive me; I can never for¬ 
give myself!” he said, when Mrs. Roy would 
have uttered some phrase of comfort. • “ If I 
could lie down and die in her stead, there 
would be some show of justice in all this !” 

“ We hope that she will not die!” said the 
mother, gently. “Pray with me that her 
precious life may be spared.” 

“/ pray for her! Would you have me in¬ 
sult the Father and the Judge of the inno¬ 
cent ? I am not worthy to name her to Him ! ’ ’ 
But he spent the night upon his knees, and 
his prayer was heard. 

A month later he again presented himself 
at Mrs. Roy’s door, and was admitted. He 
was evidently expected, for, as he. entered the 
parlor, a figure arose from the sofa to meet 
him. A wan, hollow-eyed woman, with short 
hair brushed away from her sunken temples, 
and a hand that felt strangely slight in his. 
He unfolded his errand, without preamble. 
He was here to declare his love; to sue for a 
return; to entreat her to marry him. Belle 
did not flush or tremble as the fervent tale 
went on. Her mournful eyes were not avert- 
I ed from his, while she replied;— 
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“No, Mr. Layiae! You should understand 
better than I can tell you, how disastrous 
such a union would be to your future among 
this people.” 

He was breaking into a passionate dis¬ 
avowal of regard for the opinions of the 
church, the community, and the world, when 
she raised her hand to silence him. 

“You are mistaken ! The hour of repent¬ 
ance would come. Onr ways must always be 
separate. You chose yours three months ago. 
The Wise Father has decreed in what path I 
shall walk. His will be done ! I can say it 
now. We leave for our new home to-mor¬ 
row, as perhaps you have heard. Good-by! 

I would have spared you the pain of this in¬ 
terview if you had not insisted upon it.” 

But when he had gone, she sank down in 
her womanly weakness, and wept over her 
wasted heart, her wrecked hopes. 

“Then took up the burden of life again, 

Saying only—‘ It might have been I’ “ 

After the customary nine days’ talk excited 
by the Roys’ departure died away, the War- 
leighites quickly let them slip out of their 
minds. The pious scavengers, so often and 
respectfully spoken of in this sadly truthful 
story, discovered other corrupt material to 
report to the board of moral health—save the 
mark!—and lived in prosperity, industry, 
and honor among their fellow-citizens all 
their days. Letty drew solace for the loss of 
her friend from the companionship and devo¬ 
tion of a fine young man, whom she married 
within a year from the date of the foregoing 
narrative. Dick Allen sailed for California a 
few weeks after his sister’s removal from 
Warleigh, and eventually took up his abode 
in that auriferous land. 

And, in the course of time, the Rev. Ellis 
Layne wedded judiciously, and, to his “peo¬ 
ple,” satisfactorily. His bride had a milk- 
white skin, and a name as free from spot or 
blemish. She spoke in a subdued tone, and 
always with discretion. She got into no 
scrapes ; provoked no jealousies ; loved her 
husband according to the rule-and-measure 
principle of model wives with well-regulated 
affections; was, altogether, comme il faut in 
every relation of life. He should have been 
happy, but he grew outwardly more grave 
with each year. 

“He looks like a haunted man!” an ob¬ 
servant stranger once remarked of him. 


It is not our province to draw the curtain 
from his veiled heart, his busy memory. 
Only—if the ghosts of slain reputations tor¬ 
ment the consciences of all who have, from 
divers motives, through mistake, thought¬ 
lessly, or maliciously, borne false witness 
against their fellows, what a host of grisly 
spectres must surround the uneasy pillows of 
your neighbors and mine, dear reader ! 


ASHES. 

BY J. W. D. 

“It is a long, long time ago,” and the old 
lady drew her chair close to the old-fashioned 
fireplace. She pushed a smoking log to its 
place on the andirons. It was Christmas eve ; 
and Aunt Polly, as all the neighborhood called 
her, sat all alone in the antiquated room 
thinking of the past. She was crdled an “old 
maid” too—and so she really was. But 
many said it in derision. She could have 
redeemed herself from the odium of the title 
if she had chosen in former years to mingle 
a little more in fashionable society; but she 
chose her quiet home with its odd-looking 
furniture, and such visitors as chose to come 
without cards of invitation. So she had be¬ 
come as old-fashioned as her fire-place, or the 
quaint chairs that stood so perpendicular 
against the wall. 

“It’s a long time ago,” repeated Aunt 
Polly, stirring the fire with the long iron 
tongs. Those tongs ! they did look so much 
like Hezekiah in shape and length of limb I 
Again the old lady dreamed, holding the 
heavy iron implement in her right hand, 
while with the other she supported her head 
surrounded with its big ruffled cap. 

“He was as nice a feller as ever walked 
this ere airth. Don’t I remember it—when 
he came to ax me ef I’d have him? I just 
guess I do! How spruce he looked that night 
—and la! how bashful! But which on us 
looked the bashfullest, him or me, I’m sure 
I don’t know I Likely both on us ! He had 
on—let me see”—and here the old lady set 
the tongs carefully in the corner and rose 
from her high-backed rocking-chair. Her 
face assumed a sad expression as she opened 
an odd old bureau on the opposite side of 
the room, and murmured—“These is Heze- 
kier’s!” 

With a quivering lip and a moistening eye 
she drew forth a white bell-shaped hat— 
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“’Twas Ikezekier’s best!” And out of this 
fell a red cotton handkerchief. She quickly 
restored it to its place. The tears fell from 
behind Aunt Polly’s glasses, 

‘^They’re his’n,” she said. “His very 
own. And he wore ’em that night. I was so 
happy; but he died and left me all alone in 
this big world, and that’s afore I was married 
to him or him to me ! I coaxed these out of his 
mother, and it’s all I’ve got of his’n. Folks 
wonders how them flowers got to growin’ on 
his grave. They think they ’re wild, but 
they ain’t. No, they ain’t.” 

After a long, lingering look the bell-shaped 
hat with the red handkerchief was put back 
in the bureau, and Aunt Polly sat down 
again by the fire. The sun declined, and yet 
the “old maid” did not move. The moon 
looked through the high window—it crossed 
the floor as the hours flew by—till at last its 
mild light gleamed over the white cap of Aunt 
Polly as she sat motionless—perchance still 
dreaming of “ his’n”—“his own” bell-shaped 
hat. Ah, no! The neighbors found in the 
morning that her days of dreaming were over. 
The fire had gone out utterly, and there was 
nothing but a heap of ashes on the hearth. 
All that was mortal of Aunt Polly still occu¬ 
pied the straight-backed rocking-chair, for 
here the fire had gone out, too, and all that 
remained was ashes. 

Ah, well! they found the red handkerchief 
in its curious depository, and then they knew 
that the “old maid” had kept a secret, and 
had felt a love that had survived the grave 
for twQscore years. 


THE POWER OF THOUGHT. 

BY MRS. MARY E. NEALY. 

“We do not make our thoughts ; they grow In us, 
Like grains in wood ; the growth is of the skies 
Which are of Nature—Nature is of God.” 

Bailey’s “Festus.” 

It sweeps across the soul, 

And you cannot stay its course; 

It sways, with its divine control, 

The heart of man, as tho billows roll, 

With a deep, resistless force. 

It comes in the morning hour 
With the song of the early birds ; 

And the spirit springs to its fresh’ning power, 
And drinks the beauty of dew and flower 
And the tones of loving words. 

It comes in the sultry noon, 

When the drowsy air is still. 

And we breathe the full, flush rose of June, 
While the birds sink down in a listless swoon 
On the useless wheel at tho mill. 


It comes in tho twilight eve 
With visions of gentle things ; 

It soothes each soitow for which we grieve, 
And. its moonlit fancies around us weave 
Their silent, silken wings. 

It comes in the midnight deep 
And over loved ones gone before, 

For whom we vainly, wildly weep— 

While their white and trailing garments sweep 
Across the echoless floor. 

It comes in tho soft spring time 
And Alls the bright years up ; 

And love is music, and life a rhyme. 

And the hells peal out the young heart’s chime, 
And the wine o’erflows the cup. 

It comes in the summer tide. 

When the heart is flush with joy; 

And the future summers onward glide 
With never a sorrow to divide 
Tho gold from the alloy. 

It comes in the autumn days. 

When tho eyes turn fondly back. 

When wo see tho ludian-summer haze 
Which dims forever the golden blaze 
Of young life’s sunny track. 

And in winter, too, alas! 

Its power is still as deep ; 

Tho frost-blades glitter upon the grass 
And wo see the river our feet must pass 
Ere wo lay us down to sleep. 

But, mighty power of thought! 

Far, far beyond the tomb, 

’Neath thy magic sway our feet are brought 
To a land of beauty whore death is not, 

Where thy flowers forever bloom. 


THE HAUNTED HEART. 

BY HATTIE BOOMER BARBER. 

’Tis not a dream that haunts my brain. 
When suddenly I wake in pain ! 

’Tis not a shivering thought of Death, 
That sometimes catches at my breath I 
’Tis not the phantom of a face, 

That looks at me from every place! 

Go where I may, gaze where I will. 
Forever watching, pale, and still. 

I’m not a murderess, in the sense 
Of civil grammar’s mood and tense! 

I never yet unlocked tho flood. 

And let a sea of human blood ! 

I never yet, with stealthy strife. 
Foreclosed tho mortgage on a life! 
What meaneth, then, the face so white. 
Bonding above my couch at night? 

Into those eyes of steadfast look 
I can but gaze as in some book; 

And seem to read, remorseful there, 

A true and manly heart’s despair— 

A heart that always loved me best. 

And if I broke, ’twas but in jest; 

’Tis not a dream that haunts my brain. 
When suddenly I wake in paiu ! 
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“ T’was the night before Christmas, when all through the 

house, 

^’’ot a creature was stirring, not even a mouse. . . . 
And mamma in her kerchief, and I in my cap, 

Had just settled ourselves for a long winter’s nap.’* 

This much of the old Christmas story was 
extremely true of the Dobsons at the particu¬ 
lar time I am going to tell you about, for it 
was the night before Christmas, having just 
struck eleven on the parlor mantel-piece by 
the clock that made so much noise about all its 
performances. You could hear them distinctly 
in the room overhead—and Mr. and Mrs. Dob- 
sou wore respectively kerchief and cap—pre¬ 
suming the words to designate the masculine 
and feminine of the same noun—Mrs. Dobson’s 
with a high crown, and nicely fluted, tied be¬ 
neath her chin ; Mr. Dobson’s of many-colored 
silks curiously netted together, with a lengthy 
tassel depending on one side. Fortunately 
the mice kept quiet, for—whisper it softly— 
the lady being of a certain, or, in other words, 
uncertain age, when wooed and won by her 
present lord, retained a spinster’s lively hor¬ 
ror of ^‘mice and men,” so that no napping 
would have been possible had the little ani¬ 
mals referred to felt inclined for a nocturnal 
ramble; and you may be sure, when Mrs. 
Dobson was wakeful, Mr. Dobson’s chances for 
slumber were reduced to a veritable minimum. 

I have omitted some of the intermediate 
lines of the poem, because there were no little 
Dobsons nestled snug in their beds, while 
visions of sugar-plums danced in their heads, 
and, consequently, no stockings were hung 
“by the chimney with care, in hopes that St. 
Nicholas soon would be there.” An elongated 
brown cotton stocking, belonging, no doubt, 
to some one, and a short, blue woollen sock, 
the property perhaps of some one else, had 
been produced and taken into consideration, 
but the proceeding was Anally voted ‘non¬ 
sensical by the wise old people, who feared 
being the cause of concealed mirth to Betty 
the housemaid should those extremes in the 
hose department be seen solemnly hanging 
beneath the chimney for St. Nicholas to fill. 
These ancient lovers were very childish, at 
times, and I fancy it was with considerable 
regret the stockings were at length quietly 
j-eturned to their respective drawers. They 
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had had their little talk after the light had 
been put out, and Mr. Dobson taken the fly¬ 
ing leap necessary to land him in the heap of 
feathers that, with an old-fashioned love of 
comfort they patronized instead of hair mat¬ 
tresses ; they had said good-night and “ turned 
over,” in fact, had settled themselves for a 
long winter’s nap, when—^yes, the clatter 
came, but not the miniature sleigh and rein¬ 
deer—it was a loud rap on the front door. Of 
course the good people were considerably 
startled. To them, in their quiet way of life, 
eleven o’clock seemed like a very mysteriously 
late hour; any one out at eleven and coming 
to their house for a call was a thing incredi¬ 
ble, and not to be entertained for a moment. 

“ What’s that ?” said Mr. Dobson. 

“Speak softly, dear,” whispered the lady. 

“They don’t hioch softly,” he answered. 
“I suppose I must go down and see what it 
is. Ugh!” 

This exclamation was not wholly uncalled 
for, as, be it understood, it was a very cold 
night, and there was no fire in the room ; Mr. 
Dobson had just got nicely warmed in bed, 
and not being equipped in full walking cos¬ 
tume—he had neglected to put on his neck¬ 
tie and gloves—he dreaded the exposure to 
the chill air. 

“My love, I positively declare you shall 
not go I” cried his wife. “It isn’t safe^—and 
in your condition, too I Think of the pains 
in your knees, the neuralgia in your left 
shoulder—besides, it may be thieves.” 

Now, Mrs. Dobson having for many years 
had sole control of her o\vu life and limbs, 
was very apt to think, since they shared their 
flesh and bones in common, she had, and of 
right should have, equal control over the life 
and limbs of Mr. Dobson, who generally per¬ 
mitted such control unless the cause seemed 
urgent. In this instance the cause so seemed, 
and he showed a celerity in his movements in 
leaving his resting-place that was quite as- 
tonishingin aman of his years, for he thought 
if the thing had to be done, it was one of those 
that had better be done at once, since jump¬ 
ing out of bed on a cold winter’s night pre¬ 
sents more horrors to the imagination the 
longer the idea is dwelt upon, as some among 
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my readers may certify if they will recall the 
remembrance of a refractory window-shutter 
and their sensations as they lay and hoped 
(need I say how vainly ?) it would fasten it¬ 
self either backward or forward, and they re¬ 
main undisturbed. Mr. Dobson knew very 
well thieves would not make so noisy an en¬ 
trance, and felt no fears on that score; but 
lumbago presented terrors he dreaded to face 
—or back. “ At any rate, look out of the 
window, Ebenezer, and see who it looks like.” 

So Ebenezer threw up the sash. The moon 
on the crest of the new-fallen snow gave the 
lustre of midday to objects below; but still 
the doorway being in shadow naught to his 
wondering eyes appeared. He summoned the 
individual to speak by calls of “Who’s 
there ?” and “ What do you want?” but appa¬ 
rently nobody wanted anything, or somebody 
wanted nothing, or most probably nobody was 
there. This was eminently unsatisfactory. 
Then Mr. Dobson saw clearly it was a case 
admitting of no delay, and declared he must 
“ put something on” and go down. Poor Mrs. 
Dobson’s terror revived, she seemed singu¬ 
larly averse to his leaving her, and finally 
asserted it must be a baby that some one was 
going to leave at their door, “ and the idea, 
Ebenezer, of our taking a baby in this time 
of night—or any other time for the matter of 
that. Get you in bed again, husband, and 
don’t mind ’em.” 

Husband, however, stoutly averred it was 
quite impossible to think of leaving a poor 
little baby out there all night—it would freeze 
before morning; and if it really was a baby, 
he would take it to the poor master in the 
morning; they need not keep so undesirable 
a Christmas gift. It almost seemed that Mr. 
Dobson was unwarrantably anxious to go 
down. Then it was that his wife seeing it 
must be, and remembering, doubtless, that it 
was her duty to cherish and help him in 
health as well as to obey him, asserted if some 
one must go down, she’d be that some one, 
for it really could not be thought of that he 
should, when he had a plaster on his back at 
that very moment. 

“See! I’ll just throw this wrapper around 
me, slip my feet in your shoes, run down and 
peep out; you, meanwhile, standing on the 
stairway keeping watch. ’ ’ 

In a trice she was ready, and started off 
before Mr. Dobson had time to enter a pro¬ 
test ; and forasmuch as she had on his shoes, 


there were insuperable objections to his cross¬ 
ing the lower entry, therefore, he was content 
with stationing himself half way down the 
#tairs, and watching his spouse with great 
admiration for her self-immolation and sud¬ 
denly-acquired courage. But ah ! poor Mrs. 
Dobson was a heroine in undress. Little did 
he guess of the flutterings of that heart as 
she crossed the hall and laid her hand on 
the door-knob. However, she cast a glance 
back at her liege lord, so encouragingly near, 
bravely drew the bolt, and looked forth. 

In this position of affairs let me pause to 
give you a description of the dramatis persons ; 
their appearance is peculiarly striking, and I 
must ask you to picture them to your imagi¬ 
nation with the help of my pen and ink 
sketch. 

Mrs. Dobson is decidedly lineal in her de¬ 
velopment, with here and there an inclination 
showing itself after acute angles. Her crino¬ 
line being a story higher, on the bedpost, no 
artificial rotundity lends gracefulness to the 
flow of her not ample draperies. Her bonnet 
de nuitj rather in the style of the latest bon¬ 
nets de jour, looks like a little pigeon-house 
stuck on a tall pole, and her wrapper evinces 
a constant tendency to fly open, which she 
combats vigorously. Mr. Dobson’s shoes are 
so large for her that dexterity of no small 
amount is required to keep them beneath her 
feet, and this lends a peculiar appearance to 
her style of walking as seen from behind, 
which, were her spectator other than he is, 
would elicit volumes of applause and laughter. 

Mr. Dobson’s appearance is always ridicu¬ 
lous. His formation is globular. Not to enter 
into the anatomy of the subject, I simply 
state that he protrudes in all directions. He 
is short both ways, and, like the deceitful 
little pitchers and bottles of that description, 
he holds a great deal. His features show un¬ 
suspected lines of beauty when examined, not 
according to Hogarth, but curves neverthe¬ 
less. His forehead, which is low and broad, 
bumps out, and then there is a curve till you 
reach the end of his nose—an inverted curve. 
His mouth twists in all sorts of ways; but 
when you get to the ends, they-turn up, but 
you are a long time getting there. His chin 
is nothing but indentation, and the dimples 
and lines over his cheeks remind one of the 
childish game—the name of which I forget— 
which is played on a slate, and requires 
numerous and mysterious dots to be made; 
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the pencil starting from a certain point, 
winds around all the spots and gets back to 
the beginning again without crossing the 
same place twice ; the track so traced ri^ 
sembles wonderfully Mr. Dobson’s complexion, 
not because his face is thin, but because he is so 
fat he has to gather it up to keep it within the 
required limits. His hair sticks out beneath 
his cap like the ruffle of paper around a candle, 
and his ears always look as if they were stand¬ 
ing on tiptoe to listen. His eyes being very 
round, and his eyebrows arched more than the 
requirements of beauty exact, his tout ensemble 
is that of a man who is making a face, and you 
are irresistibly inclined to make one in re¬ 
turn ; but when Mr. Dobson intends to look 
serious, he only succeeds in looking so very 
much funnier, that any attempt to keep from 
laughing is quite hopeless, the incongruity 
between his style of features and the expres¬ 
sion is so great. His attire is in the extreme 
of simplicity; but I leave it untouched upon, 
for he could not find his necktie, and his 
gloves were still in his bureau. His expres¬ 
sion is one of great anxiety, and bending for¬ 
ward, with one hand on the banisters, as 
Mrs. Dobson gives that preparatory look back¬ 
ward, the tableau is at once extremely unique 
and vivant, 

“I hope she won’t see it,” he mutters. 

At first she does not; but at length she 
exclaims: ^‘Yes, here is a basket I I verily 
believe it is a baby after all.” She stoops 
down, examines the contents cautiously, and 
then retreats inside and looks the door. 

‘‘It is a baby, I’m afraid, for I felt straw 
and cotton, as true as I live. And now, Mr. 
Dobson, what would you do?” 

She evidently expected a somewhat lengthy 
discussion to ensue; but on the other hand 
he seemed to consider it quite unnecessary, 
for he replied coolly: “ Come back to bed by 
all means; it’s quite cold,” and he looked 
really almost relieved. 

But the baby—you said it would freeze.” 
’ve thought better of that. Most likely 
it is a baby, but, if so, somebody is waiting 
outside, and they’ll know soon enough we 
haven’t taken it in, and then they won’t 
leave it there.” After a moment’s pause, 
with an animated countenance, he continued: 
“It strikes me, Lelina, this is probably some 
confounded joke of the neighbors. Don’t 
you see ? sending a baby to you and me. 
Likely enough it’s a hoax; and isn’t a real 


baby at all, and they are oii the watch to 
laugh at us, if we don’t show them we can 
see through a thicker stone-wall than that, 
any day.” 

This was quite convincing to Mrs. Dobson, 
and she willingly reascended the stairway, 
remarking only she thought it a very poor 
joke. First in, she was soon tucked down 
most comfortably. “Ebenezer, whydon’tyou 
get in and put out the light, and not stand 
shaking there ?” 

“I think—perhaps—my dear. I’ll go down 
and get warmed by the dining-room fire. 
I’ve got thoroughly chilled; and I noticed 
quite a warm light shone out in the hall.” 

“Nonsense! You ’ll get warm quick enough 
if you get where you should. The dining¬ 
room fire went out more than half an hour 
ago ; there isn’t a spark big enough to warm 
your toe.” 

It seemed to Mr. Dobson that his Lelina 
looked almost suspiciously at him. “Well, 
well, never mind, then!” and out went the 
light, and in went the submissive Dobson, 
but with strenuous efforts he tried to keep 
his eyes open, for, thought he, “when she gets 
asleep I ’ll just run down and take the basket 
in. There’s no use in its being left out all 
night. I don’t think it is quite safe.” 

But the adventure had made Mrs. Dobson 
restless; and while he with great exertions 
tried to banish sleep, she vainly sought to 
yield herself to its embraces ; and so it hap¬ 
pened that when at length she found oblivion, 
and testified it by a long and unmistakably 
heavy breath, his exhausted nature could 
endure no more, and in one minute more 
Morpheus’s fingers were on his closed eyelids 
—not to be removed till the daylight dawned. 
Then with a start he awakened. His first 
thought was of that basket, and his first act 
to look at Mrs. Dobson. She was still sleep¬ 
ing peacefully; and, rising with the utmost 
caution, he stepped on tip-toe out of the 
room, leaving the door ajar. The pale glim¬ 
mer of early dawn shed a mysterious gray 
light over everything, just sufficient to guide 
his steps. He reached the bottom of the 
stairway in safety, and commenced crossing 
the hall, still watching every footstep with 
the most anxious solicitude, that no loose 
board or unwary stumble rouse the sleeping 
beauty overhead. But suddenly he pauses. 
Through the half opened door of the dining¬ 
room, in the dim light, he clearly distin- 
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guislies the figure of a man. At first lie 
thinks he has been seen, and his limbs trem¬ 
ble beneath h^m, but in a moment he be¬ 
comes aware that the man’s back is towards 
him; and, with great presence of mind, he 
turns quietly around and retraces his steps 
with equal care and nicety. The Fates are 
propitious; the wife of his bosom lies wrapped 
in unconscious slumbers still. The heroic 
Dobson lays his hand with trembling excite¬ 
ment upon his pistol on the mantel-piece, 
and then bravely marches back to the en¬ 
counter. Unluckily, in his nervous haste, he 
trips at the first step, but recovers his bal¬ 
ance, and no one seems to have heard the 
noise, for when he reaches the doorway again 
he sees the figure still in the same position. 
He raises the pistol, fires, and at the same 
moment hears the voice of Mrs. Dobson 
calling : Ebenezer, what are you about ?” 

Awakened by the noise he made in his 
second exit, she had rushed out to see where 
he was going, and arrives just in time to be¬ 
hold him strike an attitude, and send a ball 
through the unconscious robber. Even in 
moments of intense excitement, habit will 
assert its control, and, before looking to see 
the effects of his fire, Mr. Dobson turns his 
horror-stricken countenance towards the sur¬ 
prised face of his wife. 

^‘I’m afraid I’ve killed him—he doesn’t 
move !” said he, in an awed tone of voice. 

With a woman’s quickness Mrs. Dobson 
comprehends the situation at a glance, and 
replies, while her face expresses at the same 
moment pity, amusement, and regret. Pity 
for Mr. Dobson’s evidently terrified depression 
of spirit, amusement at his mistake, and re¬ 
gret at the consequences. ‘’Why, Dobby”— 
she always called him Dobby” when she 
wished to administer comfort, and testify her 
sympathetic affection—“why, Dobby, you are 
shooting at your Christmas presents; and 
I ’ve no doubt but that you have put a hole 
through the pretty dressing-gown—silk lining 
and all, maybe.” 

By this time she had descended to his side ; 
and together they walk into the room, which 
is not yet entirely divested of its horrors to 
Mr. Dobson’s disturbed vision ; it is not till 
his wife has thrown back the blinds, and let 
in a little more of the Christmas daylight, 
tliat he sees it is no worse than she says. 
There stands the fire-screen with the cash- 
mere dressing-gown thrown around it; a 


smoking cap perched on top, and a beautiful 
pair of embroidered slippers on the floor in 
front of it. “There, Dobby; these are my 
Christmas gifts to you, and may you take 
comfort in them, for I’ve no doubt I can 
mend the holes nicely.” 

This restores him to his senses ; and he re¬ 
turns his wife’s warm embrace a hundred 
fold. Thus standing admiring the bright 
colors, and talking of the promised comfort 
of these things, it is some minutes before 
Mrs. Dobson recollects to ask what brought 
him down at such an unwarrantably early 
hour, shooting at the presents Santa Claus 
brings him, instead of waiting till the proper 
time to-see them, when no such misfortune 
could have happened. 

“Why, my dear, that reminds me I came 
to see after that basket and baby, you know. 
Just open the door and see if it’s there.” 
Hereupon Mr. Dobson chuckled most faceti¬ 
ously, as if there was a mighty good joke 
somewhere around. 

Curiosity predominating over all fears of a 
hoax, and the daylight rendering the open¬ 
ing of the door no longer terrible, and with 
now no secret to conceal from her husband, 
she looks forth, and, sure enough, there stands 
the basket still. It appears to be very heavy ; 
but nevertheless the usually gallant Dobson 
offers her no assistance as she carries it in. 
Cautiously she pulls aside the paper and 
peeps in, then a sudden beam of intelligence 
and delight shoots over her countenance, and 
with a rush she has her arms around her 
Ebenezer’s neck, and is thanking him with 
all a woman’s vehemence. She has him at a 
disadvantage as far as his comfort is con¬ 
cerned ; for he had unwisely seated himself 
to enjoy his laugh in turn, but with so tight 
a clasp around his throat he can only return 
gasps for the affectionate utterances of his 
wife. 

“You dear, good old fellow! Just what I 
wanted! But to think of leaving them out 
there all night 1 ’ ’ 

At length he finds a chance to say: “ Why 
you see, deary, you wouldn’t let me take 
that baby in while you were awake, and you 
were so confoundedly long getting asleep, I 
hadn’t a chance till morning.” 

Then they fall to examining their respec¬ 
tive gifts again. Mrs. Dobson setting the 
pretty china tea-set all out on the table, and 
wiping each piece with affectionate care. 
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while Mr. Dobson is actually trying on all 
the articles given him, and pronouncing each 
and every one an exact fit. At length, with 
a pang of remorse, he remembers the damage 
he unwittingly had done; but on searching 
no hole can be seen, and finally they find the 
ball safely lodged in the fireplace. 

Well, you wouldn’t have killed him if it 
had been a robber, after all,” said Mrs. D. 

“No;” he returns, a little disappointedly, 
“that’s so. But it’s the first time I ever 
fired at a man, and I was so afraid I might 
kill him, it made my hand a little shakey— 
and then, besides, I took aim in a hurry.” 

“For my part I’m glad you did. It would 
have been a thousand pities to have had a 
darn on that, when it is just made up, particu¬ 
larly if it had come on the red silk facing.” 

Mr. Dobson acknowledges that; but, with 
manly inconsistency, very much wishes his 
giving proofs of being a good shot might be 
compatible with no damage to his dressing- 
gown. 

Betty’s movements up stairs recall to them 
the fact that they are “not fit to be seen,” 
and bring this scene to a close. With a last, 
long, lingering look at the pretty things, they 
swiftly go on the light fantastic toe to bed 
again, for breakfast will not be ready for two 
hours yet; there simultaneously they re¬ 
member it has not been said, and call out, 
“Merry Christmas.” 

Thus it was Mr. and Mrs. Dobson exchanged 
their gifts; and now, having told my story, 
to my kind readers I say: “ Merry Christmas 
to all, and to all a Good-night I” 


A HAPPY HOME. 

A celebrated man in one of his admirable 
speeches once observed: “That although it 
has been the pleasure of our Maker in a world 
which is a world of trial and transition, and 
not the ultimate destiny of mankind—though 
it has been the pleasure of our Maker to sub¬ 
ject a great portion of the human race to 
trials and privations to enable them to qualify 
themselves for the future state that awaits 
them, yet Providence has not been niggardly 
in the distribution of those qualities which 
are calculated to secure happiness to those 
who conduct themselves well upon this earth. 
All the good qualities of human nature, the 
qualities of mind and of heart, everything 
that tends to dignify our species, and to ena¬ 


ble men to distinguish themselves in the 
condition in which they have been placed— 
these qualities have been sown broadcast 
over the human race, and are as abundantly 
dispersed among the humblest classes, as 
they are among the highest classes in the 
land. The first thing that parents have to do 
is to see that their children are well and 
properly educated; that they are early in¬ 
structed, not merely in book-learning, in 
reading and writing, and acquirements of 
that kind, but instructed in the precepts 
which indicate the difference between right 
and wrong, and that they are taught the 
principles of religion, and their duty towards 
God and man. Now, the way in which that 
can be done is by the father and mother 
building up their household upon that which 
is the foundation of all excellence in social 
life—I mean a happy home. No home can 
be happy if the husband be not a kind and 
affectionate husband, and a good father to 
his children.” 


MY FAIRY AT THE BALL. 
{To LUtle llETTi'B, Allston Magill.) 

BY P, n. PETEKS. 

Did you see my little fairy! 

As she tripped so light and airy, 
Through the limpid, dazzling light 
Of the hall? 

With her glossy ringlets flying, 

And her light heart flut’riug, sighing, 
And her eyes so sparkling bright— 

At the ball! 

My sweet fairy of the ball ? 

Did you see her toss those ringlets, 
Driving grief away on winglets, 

As she shook her pretty head 

Light and free ? 

And her pretty gaiters peeping— 

Time to merry music keeping— 
Spinning time on golden thread 
In her glee! 

Pretty fairy of the ball ? J 

Did you see her smiling brightly, 
Sweeping like a nymph so lightly 
Through the merry, merry crowd. 

So unweary ? 

Did you watch my little posy. 

Put her hands in mine so cosy ? 

And didst wonder I felt proud 
Of my fairy! 

Of my fairy at the ball? 


Honor’s a good brooch to wear in a man’s 
hai at all times. 
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BY MART W. JAN VEIN. 


Mrs. Darrell and her eldest daughter, 
Heleu, were in the clothes-closet, inspecting 
the last year’s wardrobe; the former endea- 
voring, by every possible device known to a 
decayed, economical gentlewoman, to eke out 
of the well-worn stock a large share of the 
outfit needed for her family of five girls the 
approaching winter. Helen—just nineteen, 
and possessing more than an ordinary share 
of personal loveliness—stood ruefully survey¬ 
ing a brown merino which she had outspread 
before her. 

“It’s no use, mamma, to try and make it 
do another! The old thing has been turned 
and altered so many times, that it’s past the 
possibility of another renovation. I must have 
a new dress this year!” she said, decidedly. 

“I’m afraid that is not to be thought of, 
ray dear,” replied the mother, with a little 
sigh. “There are so many other things to 
be purchased.” 

“But wouldn’t it really be economical, 
mamma ? This would make over for Trot very 
nicely; and then, if I could have a nice suit 
for street wear—one of those handsome cuir 
poplins, for instance, with a wadded casaque 
to match, I could give my circular to one of the 
girls, to be cut over into something. You see 
it would really be the best plan, little mo¬ 
ther!” she said, coaxingly. 

“Yes, it might be, provided I had the ready 
money to pay out,” said Mrs. Darrell, with 
but little hesitation, which showed that her 
daughter’s reasoning struck her favorably. 
“ I know the younger girls always look nicely 
in your things made over, and you really 
ought to have something new this year; but 
the suit you desire would be far more expen¬ 
sive than we can afford, I fear, and I don’t 
see but you must give it up until we are 
better able to purchase it, my dear.” 

“Oh, I’m set on the poplin this year, 
mamma!” cried Helen. “Not in the present 
state of our finances, of course; but I can’t 
help thinking, like Mr. Micawber, that some¬ 
thing may ‘ turn up’ for us. Do you know 
that, the other day, when we called into the 
bank to see papa, and Mr. Bond was so polite 
to us, it struck me that he meant to raise 
papa’s salary?” 


“ He was very courteous to us, I remember; 
but I never thought of tlyit,” said Mrs. Dar¬ 
rell, remembering with a sigh her cashier- 
husband’s scanty pittance. 

“Well, Banker Bond isn’t polite to people 
without he means something,” returned the 
girl, sagely; “and it’s my belief that he’s 
beginning to appreciate papa at last.” 

“ You forget, my dear, that there are plenty 
others he could obtain to fill your father’s 
place at the same salary—^young men, with¬ 
out families, I mean.” 

“ But none so valuable to him as papa is!” 
said Helen, quickly. “Mr. Bond knows that, 
and he knows, too, that he’s a gentleman, 
which he isn’t himself, if he is a millionaire, 
though I suppose he’s pleasant enough when 
he takes ci fancy to be. You don’t know how 
I wanted to laugh when he stumbled over 
that chair, in his haste to offer it to me. 
Wouldn’t it be funny to see Mr. Bond making 
love—to77?e, for instance, mamma?” and Helen 
Darrell laughed merrily at the recollection of 
the bachelor banker’s gallantry. 

Another little sigh mingled with the smile 
that flitted over Mrs. Darrell’s lips ; although 
mothers of portionless girls are not generally 
given to sorrow at remembrances of their 
daughters* conquests. But the Darrells, on 
both sides, came from old patrician blood, 
which, however it had fallen in the barometer 
of worldly wealth, had never sunk in the 
social scale. “Gentleman Darrell”—as the 
cashier was called among his acquaintances— 
carried his thin, proud figure, and his head, 
crowned by a pale, refined brow, with an air 
which could not be copied by his square- 
jointed, red-faced, though millionaire em¬ 
ployer ; and the name, which was his family’s 
sole inheritance, admitted the girls into the 
best circles of their native city; while Mrs. 
Darrell’s management contrived to maintain 
for all an air of gentility upon means which 
would have hardly kept some dawdy parve- 
nue’s wife in gloves and bonnets. 

Therefore it was not strange, if the thought 
of contact with the nouveaux riche jarred just as 
harshly on the poor, proud woman’s sensi¬ 
bilities, as though the House of Darrell, with 
its five scions, still maintained all the prestige 
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of its old-time standing ; although that scant¬ 
ily-furnished clothes-closet scarcely seemed 
the place wherein to root the tree of caste, or 
set up altars to the ancient regime. 

But Helen Darrell—beautiful, vivacious, 
and more practical than her gentle mother 
ever was—mirthfully pursued her subject, 
regardless of that little maternal sigh :— 

Yes, mamma, of course it would be very 
funny to see Mr. Bond so step aside from his 
legitimate profession — as to make love, I 
mean—for we read that ‘time is money,’ and 
know that every protestation would cost him 
fabulous sums; but if he should, I should 
accept him at once, and that would be better 
than waiting for poor papa’s salary to be 
raised. You see, it would be the nicest thing 
in the world to have the great banker for a 
son-in-law; and then you and I wouldn’t be 
obliged to sit up here, conjuring new dresses 
out of old ones, and I should have the richest 
wardrobe of any lady in the city. There! 
don’t say a word, mother, dearyl I know 
I’m wicked—just as wicked as can be!—for 
I ‘covet’ lovely ‘dry-goods,’ at least, this 
morning, enough to make me a handsome 
poplin suit, and enough of old Banker Bond’s 
money to pay for it with. And, while I’m 
confessing, I might as well add that I also 
‘ covet, the nicest kind of things for you and 
the girls—warm winter dresses, and soft, rich 
furs, and velvet hats, and finest flannels, and 
daintiest embroidery, and brqadcloth over¬ 
coats for papa—and, oh, such lot? of things 
that I ’m afraid I never shall be forgiven 
therefor. When I’m Mrs. Banker Bond, with 
several millions at my control, don’t you be¬ 
lieve I shall see you up here, planning how 
to make Trot, and Cad, and the rest of us, 
genteel little ladies on old dresses. I tell 
you, little mother, the good old story days are 
over, when fairy godmothers turned pump¬ 
kins into gilded coaches, mice into whiskered 
coachmen, and Cinderella’s rags into royal 
robes; for the only princes who come to 
marry now bring government securities and 
national bank stock, instead of glass slippers, 
as a token that they would win. Ah! the 
old story must have a new version in these 
days ; and so you may fancy me your-Cinde¬ 
rella, who is going to lead the whole family 
up to court, mother dear.” 

“Helen, my love, I don’t like to hear you 
talk so indiscreetly. When I was a young 
girl / never planned anything relating to mar¬ 


riage,” said Mrs. DarreH, in that mild reprov¬ 
ing tone beyond which she never went, at the 
same time taking down another garment from 
its peg in the closet. 

“Nobody imagines you ever did, little mo¬ 
ther!” returned Helen, laughingly. “Those 
were old fairy times, and your godmother sent 
along papa at just the right minute, and that 
was before he met with those losses which 
made Lib, and Mollie, and Cad, and Trot, and 
I all little beggars. But there’s no such 
stroke of good luck for me; and here I am, 
at nineteen, poor as a little white church- 
mouse, proud as Lucifer, and too ‘ genteel’ to 
go out and earn something for myself without 
burdening poor papa to take care of me. And 
so, what upon earth have I left to do, but to 
dig pitfalls for the great, clumsy, clever, easy, 
jolly Banker Bond to tumble into ? If the 
prince with the money-bags won’t come to 
Cinderella, Cinderella must go to the prince, 
mother.” 

Mrs. Darrell laid the garment upon the back 
of a chair, and said, reproachfully, “Helen, 
I cannot permit you to go on so. ‘Clever,’ 
‘easy,’ ‘jolly!’ My daughter forgets that 
slang words are unladylike. What makes 
you talk so this morning, child?” 

The girl dropped her blue eyes till the long 
dark lashes shaded her damask cheek, while 
a faint smile flickered round her red lips. 

“I’m sure I don’t know, mamma, unless 
it’s the sight of old clothes. They ’re so faded, 
and musty, and jjass^e^ that they affect my 
nerves, I think, mamma; and I also think 
nothing will cure me but a new cuir poplin,” 
she answered, demurely. “So promise it to 
me, beneficent mother mine—provided papa 
has his salary raised!” she added, clasping 
her slender hands imploringly, with quite an 
air d la tragedienne, 

“Well, my daughter, I promise on that 
condition,” answered Mrs. Darrell, with a 
smile. “And now, let us hasten in our 
morning’s work—for we are not yet so sure 
of increased funds that we can afford to neg¬ 
lect the duties before us; and I fancy that 
the other girls will not feel reconciled to 
wearing their fall clothes into winter on the 
strength of our presumption that papa’s 
pocket-book is to be replenished.” 

And so—her gay mood subsiding with the 
gaining of her point—Helen Darrell joined 
her mothfer in planning how this garment 
could make over for Mollie, and out of that 
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skirt could be manufactured a Garibaldi for 
Cad, and those hose could be cut down for 
little Trot’s fairy-like feet, and this breadth 
of alpaca could be converted into a cunning, 
pocketed apron; while her own ladies’ cloth 
circular, getting decidedly frayed and shabby 
about the hood and hem with its two winter’s 
wear—redyed and pressed—could cut over 
into a small, close-fitting basquine for Lib. 
And, from mamma’s old-fashioned, but nice 
chinchilla cape, the furrier should send home 
a neat little collar and muff, quite d la mode, 
and that would be a capital stroke of economy 
in these days when sables and mink were so 
high, and no lady wore cheap furs ; and then, 
out of those pieces of her ancient black satin 
gown, Helen wouldcut two nice neckerchiefs as 
good as new, for papa’s wear; and afterwards, 
when everything else was done, she would 
knit one of those warm rag carpets Godey had 
given a pattern of, from all the strips, and 
hems, and faded pieces left, and send it out 
to some poor soldier who had no floor to his 
tent these cold November nights. 

Really, it was surprising how interested 
Helen grew, for she scarcely noticed when 
her mother left her to go down and assist 
their one servant in preparing dinner; and 
she quite forgot her gayly-builded air-castles 
of the morning, until eleven-year old, lisping 
Henrietta—dubbed ‘‘Trot” by the family— 
came bounding up over the staircase into the 
chamber, with eyes radiant as stars, her crim¬ 
son hood falling off her flossy curls, and the 
recital of a wonderful story—how “a great, 
big, red man, Mitter Bakher Bond —who had 
on the nicest overcoat, that hadn’t been 
mended even once, and drove the handsomest 
pair of great white horses, had brought papa 
home, and they stopped and took Cad and 
her in at the corner, and never took a bit of 
notice of the other tool dirls, at all I” 

Sometimes it does seem as if those busy 
sisters, who, the old fables assure us, sit 
plying their shuttles with such untiring in¬ 
dustry, take it into their ancient, classical 
heads to weave up for filaments the very 
wishes we have thought or uttered, and then 
suddenly fling down the gold-mottled tapestry 
at our feet; for, certes, so it came to pass for 
Helen Darrell. 

That day, when “ Gentleman Darrell” came 
home to dinner, there was an unwonted elas¬ 
ticity in his step, and a look of relief on his 
pale, harassed face. 


Helen felt what it meant before ho spoke. 

“I kneio Mr. Bond had raised papa’s salary 
just as soon as he stepped into the hall,” she 
said, as she sat with her mother and the 
girls in the parlor, talking it over, that after¬ 
noon. “And now, you are to remember 
your promise, little mother—the new poplin 
suit! and, with that, and my pretty turban 
hat, the very first walk I take down on 

S-Street shall be to thank ‘ Bakker Bond, ’ 

as Trot calls him, for his marvellous prodi¬ 
gality. MaynH I, mother?” she asked, in¬ 
nocently. 

“Yes, my dear; it would certainly be polite 
to do so.” 

But Mrs. Darrell’s assent was given rather 
reluctantly, considering her usual strictness 
on rules of etiquette, hitherto inculcated as 
one of the main points of creed in a well-bred 
family. 

A fortnight later, on a bright November 
morning, Helen, equipped for a walk, stepped 
into the little parlor where her mother, with 
Libbie and Mollie—pretty girls of nearly 
seventeen and fifteen respectively—sat at 
their sewing. She wore the new i)oplin suit, 
of a rich dark bronze color; both dress and 
warmlj^’-wadded casaque trimmed with bias 
bands of black velvet; and from her jaunty 
turban hat drooped a long, curling ostrich 
feather, which shaded her glossy, abundant 
brown hair. Helen’s figure was fine and 
round, with youth and vigorous health; her 
countenance was arch and playful as she 
stepped into the room and wheeled around 
after the manner of certain revolving figures 
in milliners’ windows down town. “Well, 
and how does Cinderella look, most worship¬ 
ful ladies of the court?” she asked, pausing 
in a captivating pose on the toe of her dainty 
walking-boot. 

“Like a realbeauty—don’t she, mamma?” 
said Libbie, with a burst of honest admira¬ 
tion, surveying the sweep of the gored skirt 
looped up over the bright-hued Balmoral. 
“Isn’t the suit stylish?” 

“ Trh a la mode, Mademoiselle Darrelle!” 
said Mollie, who was given to airing her 
school French upon all occasions. “ I might 
add, magnijique, ma cJi^re, if ’twere not for 
flattering votre vaniUd^ 

“And what verdict give you, little mother?” 
asked Helen, gayly, pirouetting before the 
trio. “ Dost think the great Mogul, ‘Bakker 
Bond,’ able to withstand thy daughter’s fas- 
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cinating graces ? For Cinderella is going up 
to the royal palace, where the man of gold 
presides.” 

“I think that you are very volatile and 
giddy, my dear,” said Mrs. Darrell, covering 
the proud smile that crept about her lips 
with an assumed gravity of demeanor. 

“Oh, that’s for me; but my dress, it’s 
for that I want your opinion!” persisted 
Helen. ‘ ‘ Cannot my most worshipful mamma 
vouchsafe her approbation?” 

“Brown poplins are very much in vogue 
this season, I believe,” was the quiet an¬ 
swer ; and, satisfied with the sparkle which 
she had evoked in her mother’s wild eye, 
Helen waved a graceful adieu with her 
daintily-gloved hand, and vanished from the 
parlor for her walk down town. 

“Helen did look like a beauty!” said 
Libbie, after her elder sister had left them. 
“That is the most becoming suit she ever 
had; though ’tisn’t entirely the dress,, for 
Helen is handsome. Everybody might have 
known that before.” 

“Yes; but it takes dress to set us out, 
you know. Lib,” returned Mollie, sagely. 
“^Fiue feathers,’ you know!” quite forget¬ 
ting to bring in her French quotations with the 
homely English adage the subject had sug¬ 
gested—sensible, for once, little Mollie! 

Mrs. Darrell did not venture any remark 
as she quietly pursued her sewing. But 
perhaps the idea which Libbie had broached 
—viz: Helen’s beauty—was not new to her 
fond, parental mind. 

I suppose that you and I alike, reader, 
have sometimes encountered, either on the 
city’s crowded pave, in quieter suburban 
home, or in the country’s secluded haunts, 
some girl face or figure, utterly unindebted 
to Fashion’s potent aid, after which we have 
turned to look again, half-tempted to doubt 
the belief that Hebe or Psyche perished from 
this gross earth long, long ago. Fancy one of 
those beautiful faces and figures, classic and 
Grecian in loveliness, but intensely modern 
and Parisian in apparelling—a healthful, 
fashionable, becomiugly attired (for, deny it 
as we may, whatever is fashionable is “be¬ 
coming”) young girl, suddenly beaming upon 
our vision—and we are sure to exclaim, with 
the rest of the world. “ She’s a beauty!” 

It may speak illy for human nature, but 
yet it is true beyond a doubt, that those of 
us who talk most about “ beauty of the mind,” 


and “aristocracy of birth or intellect,” are 
influenced by outward embellishments. I 
suppose that some common weed may have 
bloomed in the neighborhood of those fair 
“lilies of the field,” more gorgeously arrayed 
“than Solomon in all his glory, whereof we 
read; but the queenly lily bore away the 
palm, and no one chronicled what humble 
weed blossom dared to raise it# plebeian head 
near by. 

We all know, too, what influence surround¬ 
ings exert upon us all—what the frame is to 
the picture, the blue sky to the white cloud, 
the golden setting to the sparkling gem. 

So, set in the frame which rightly enhanced 
and heightened her fresh, girlish charms, 
Helen Darrell, who had before been voted a 
“pretty,” “ladylike,” “interesting” girl, 
suddenly bloomed out a beauty. 

To a stickler for the cognizance of mental 
worth alone, it would have been a grave and 
humiliating reflection—pondering over the 
deference which was paid to Helen Darrell’s 
new, stylish attire, as she walked down the 
fashionable promenades of her native city 
that sunny autumn morning; to a philoso¬ 
pher the knowledge would have been added 
proof of the fact that the reign of matter 
was supreme; but to Helen Darrell came the 
experience—neither painful nor ponderous— 
and she wisely enjoyed what her youth, 
beauty, and good fortune in the matter 
brought her, too happy to be a cynic, too 
light-hearted to be a philosopher; and so 
kept on her way, while we have been moral¬ 
izing and bringing upon ourselves the task 
for which she never turned to render thanks. 

But I wish that all the well-dressed women 
—young or old—whom we daily meet, pos¬ 
sessed that air of being at home in their 
clothes which Helen Darrell did. It was the 
first expensive dress she had ever been pos¬ 
sessed of, yet she wore it as if such fabrics 
were her daily apparelling ; and, more than 
it fitted her did she fit it; and you would not 
have supposed that the little left forefinger 
under the golden-brown kid glove was pricked 
and calloused yet by the point of the needle, 
with which she had sewn every stitch of the 
suit she wore. 

Meantime, while Helen was tapping the 
high heels of her walking-boots down Wash¬ 
ington Street, the little family group left be¬ 
hind were discussing her. 

“Yes, Helen is a real beauty!” went on 
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Libbie. *‘I know fine clothes have a great 
deal to do with setting any one off; but ’tisn’t 
every one who can hear them. Look at Clara 
Faunce, now! She can’t wear her hair ratted, 
iier forehead is so high and prominent; while 
Belle Edmonds is a perfect nun with hers 
combed plain. And just imagine Dora Darn- 
ley in plaids, with her broad, stout figure! 
Helen can wear anything, and look hand¬ 
some in it!” 

“Well, I, for one, have no doubt but I 
should be the beauty of the family if papa 
would give me a check for a few hundreds,” 
said Mollie. ‘ ‘ If my nez is a trifle retroussez and 
my form petite, these only add to my attrac¬ 
tions. Helen calls herself Cinderella ; and so 
I’m expecting that the prince will soon ap¬ 
pear, and then she ’ll take us cruel sisters to 
court, and marry us off to great lords or 
three-tailed Bashaws, where we ’ll have an 
opportunity to cultivate our graces. But look. 
Lib! There’s Mr. Tinto coming up the steps! 

I wonder if he isn’t after Helen to sit for that 
portrait he’s been teasing of her? If I were 
Helen, with a handsome young artist asking 
me to sit for him, I wouldn’t thank old 
Banker Bond to bow so elaborately. There I 
Mr. Tinto has rung, mamma; and I ’ll go let 
him in, as Kate is busy I” and she bounded 
to the hall door. 

A half hour later, Ross Tinto—who was evi¬ 
dently a valued friend, by the greeting he 
received from Mrs. Darrell and the girls— 
departed with a shade of disappointment on 
his face. 

“I may meet her down town,” he solilo¬ 
quized, as he walked away. “Wish I had 
deferred the call till evening, when she would 
have been at home !” 

It may safely be inferred, from the fact of 
our young gentleman artist’s finding leisure 
for morning visits, that but a few unfinished 
pictures stood upon the easel in his atelier. 

When Helen returned, Mr. Tinto’s name 
was spoken as the only caller of the day, and 
his errand duly stated. 

“Wants me to sit to him? Well, I pro¬ 
mised him last month; and suppose I must 
redeem my word. It’s to be just a head—• 
cabinet size, you know, mamma; what shall 
I sit in—the dress, I mean?” asked Helen. 

“ Never mind, Nell! The artist won’t know 
whether it’s this, or your morning dress, for 
he ’ll never look below your face. You know 
he didn’t that day when papa had him up to 
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dinner!” exclaimed Lib, in a gay, bantering 
tone. 

“Hush, daughter! How often have I told 
you that ladies never joke on such delicate 
matters !” said Mrs. Darrell, in her customary 
mild tone of reproof, which her girls, pretend¬ 
ing to heed, put lightly aside in the next 
breath. “Mr. Tinto is a gentleman of culti¬ 
vation and talent, whom your father highly 
esteems, although but few patrons have yet 
appeared to lend him encouragement in our 
art-loving city; and I feel that it is only a 
mark of our confidence in permitting Helen 
to sit for her portrait, as he desires. And I 
must forbid any raillery upon the subject, lest 
Helen be deterred from compliance with our 
and his wish.” 

Lib and Mollie ventured no further remark, 
although they could with difficulty repress a 
smile as they caught each other’s eye; but 
when their mother afterwards left the parlor, 
Lib exclaimed, merrily: — 

“ Oh, Mollie, such a painful task as ’twill be 
for Nell to sit to Ross Tinto! I suppose she’s 
up stairs now, making up her mind to it, 
‘from a sense of duty,’ you know !” 

From which suggestions of Miss Libbie’s, 
aided by a tone which Artemus Ward might 
have been inclined to call “ sarkastecal,” we 
infer that Helen Darrell was slightly inclined 
to feel interested in the handsome young 
artist, Ross Tinto. 

It was one thing to Helen Darrell to laugh 
about Banker Bond’s admiration, and quite 
another thing to receive it, when, in his- 
shrewd, business way, he came to proffer it.. 

I doubt if there were many families in the* 
city—much less that of an employee in his- 
immense moneyed firm—but would have felt 
honored by the company of the great man at 
their board; and some might have fretted 
lest that board should fail in delicacies fitted 
for the millionaire’s palate. But Banker Bond 
vetoed that when he invited himself home to 
his cashier’s dinner. 

“I just want to drop in amongst you in a 
social way—like one of the family, you know, 
Darrell. So pray, tell your estimable wife 
not to put herself out at all for me ; for I ’m 
neither a gourmand nor an epicure, and 
should enjoy a shoulder of lamb, eaten at the 
table surrounded with your blooming daugh¬ 
ters, better than the high-seasoned dishes my 
cook serves up to me in my solitary home. 
To tell the truth, my dear fellow, I’m getting 
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to feel lonely in the midst of all my riches— 
and am bound not to lose the rest of my life 
by living after this sort of fashion.” 

Gentleman Darrell was quite confused by 
the unwonted kindness of the great banker, 
who patted him on the shoulder while he 
talked to him; but he managed to remember 
enough of his remarks to convey the message 
to his wife; who, upon hearing who was to 
be their guest, straightway set herself to 
work, in a state of mild surprise, varied by a 
series of little sighs, to conjure up a dinner. 

When the eventful day arrived, a well- 
cooked meal of several courses was the result 
of the housewife’s, red-handed Kate’s, and 
skilful Helen’s labors ; the table was set out 
with the antique Darrell China, and fault¬ 
lessly snowy napery ; and the great man of 
the banking-house of ‘‘Bond & Co.’ sat at his’ 
host’s right hand, affably devoting himself to 
praises of everything before him. 

But it was with a sigh of relief that Mrs. 
Darrell witnessed his departure, after a reite¬ 
rated acknowledgment of the pleasure he had 
enjoyed in the bosom of her charming family, 
accompanied by a meaning glance in the di¬ 
rection of the fair Helen. And, for once, she 
failed to reprove her girls, when, as soon as 
the street door had closed after their visitor, 
they gayly began their mirthful comments. 

“A clear case of smitation!” exclaimed 
Lib, laughingly, to her elder sister. 

“Yes, indeed! and poor me hadn’t the 
least bit of a chance to shine, though I in¬ 
terspersed my answers to all the questions 
asked me with my best French mottoes!” 
•said Mollie, demurely. “We are the two 
sisters in the fairy tale—you and I, Lib—and 
now, look out for the prince’s courier, with 
the glass slipper!” 

“No, indeed! not Cinderella, but Beauty 
•and the Beast,” said Cad, “for I couldn’t 
help thinking of it all the time Mr. Bond and 
Helen sat side by side at dinner. • He’s as 
homely as he is rich— dreadful homely !” 

“Never mind which, so long as Helen turns 
out a princess at last, and gives us the entree 
of her palais royaleV^ retorted Mollie. “ When 
she’s fairly installed in her bonne fortune, 
won’t we walk into Prince Fortunatus’ money¬ 
bags and his Seven-Thirties ? Say, mamma, 
won’t you order Lib and me some elegant 
violine silks on the strength of our future 
prospects ?” 

“Mamma, Z5 Mitter Bakker Bond going to 


marry our Helen, and take her to ride every 
day with his pair of ihplendid white horses?” 
asked little Trot, demurely. 

After that, a new era dawned upon the 
House of Darrell. Many a gift from the great 
banker found its way thither—flowers and 
fruits from his hot-house, candies and delica¬ 
cies from Southmaj^d’s, handsome sets of 
jewelry for Helen and her two junior sisters 
on their birthdays—for Mr. Bond’s offerings 
were invariably of a kind that appealed to tlve 
appetite or the adornment of the person ; and. 

I question if the thought of the better taste 
of sending young ladies books, music, or en¬ 
gravings, ever presented itself to his mind. 
And, lastly, came an invitation for the cashier 
and family to dine with him, at his splendid 
mansion, over which a stately housekeeper 
presided, and within which a professed cook 
catered. 

I should not dare to describe minutely the 
great dinner at the house of Banker Bond, for 
I think the revivified shade of the departed 
Soyer must have had carte-blanche for its pre¬ 
paration. There were all possible kinds of 
meats and game, roasted, boiled, stewed, and 
fricaseed—followed by an endless succession 
of gravies and sauces ; pyramids of cakes and 
jellies, and blanc manges; confections, fruits, 
ices, and wines—to all of which the young, 
healthy and hearty Darrell girls paid the tri¬ 
bute of a good appetite ; and such a glitter of 
solid 1)1 ate as quite bewildered the poor cash¬ 
ier’s wife, whose eyes, for many a long year, 
had not been regaled with sight of any table- 
service more extensive than the few hoarded 
relics of more prosperous ancestral fortunes 
that graced their modest home-board. 

That evening, when the girls had gone to 
bed, Gentleman Darrell and his good wife lin¬ 
gered before their little parlor grate, talking 
over the event of the day. 

“My dear, I don’t understand it—Mr. 
Bond’s being so affable to us of late. I always 
used to think he was a surly, morose man, 
who never cared for social pleasures or aught 
beyond his money schemes ; and common re¬ 
port declares he is a niggard. But he’s shown 
a sunuyside to his character ever since he 
advanced my salary ; and these things he ’s 
constantly sending you and the girls cost 
more than we could ever think to spend— 
and this dinner was prodigal enough for tire 
whole City Council, instead of our one famfily. 
By the way, I couldn’t help observing, to- 
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day, how pretty our girls looked in Mr. Bond’s 
sumptuous parlors. Now, if the banker only 
had such a family around him, he could afford 
to take comfort with them—his old age com¬ 
ing on. I think he appeared especially fond 
of Helen, who is growing up into quite a 
young lady, with the real Darrell look about 
her, too, Nancy.” 

Growing up I’ Why, Roger, how old 
do you suppose our Helen isV^ asked Mrs. 
Darrell. 

“Well, seventeen, perhaps, my dear!” re¬ 
plied the cashier, absently. 

“Put two years to that, Mr. Darrell.” 

“Nineteen! Why, bless me, wife, is it 
possible ? And Elizabeth, and Mary, and 
Caroline, and Henrietta—where do they come 
in?” he asked, in a tone of startled surprise. 

“You surely forget that two of our daugh¬ 
ter’s birthdays—seventeen and fifteen—were 
all remembered by Mr. Bond the i^ast winter. 
Helen’s being marked by the event of his rais¬ 
ing your salary. Why,.little Trot was eleven 
last September ! and, if poor Nannie had lived, 
she would have been eight. We don’t realize 
the flight of time, Roger; and it seems hard 
to believe that our Helen is as old as I was 
when I married.” 

Whether this last remark was intended by 
Mrs. Darrell as a hint to her unsuspicious 
husband, or whether a sudden light, engen¬ 
dered from the fact of the banker’s compli¬ 
mentary remark, flashed across his brain, we 
know not; but certain it was, that Gentleman 
Darrell lifted his pale, refined face suddenly to 
his wife’s, and asked, with that negative form 
of the question which would not have been 
very flattering to the great man, could he 
have overheard it. 

“Nancy, you don’t think Mr. Bond has been 
so kind to us, thinking to win our daughter ?” 

Mrs. Darrell sat silent for some moments ; 
for, with her intuitive womanly perceptions 
and quick motherly instincts, she had, from 
the first, ioreseen what construction to put 
upon the banker’s attentions. Then she re¬ 
plied evasively—a reply with which (though 
I much grieve to write it), I fancy, the tempt¬ 
ing recollection of Banker Bond’s array of 
silver plate had much to do— 

“ Would it be such an ill event to happen, 
Roger—Mr. Bond’s fancying Helen, I mean— 
provided she had the right feeling for him in 
return ? I know his antecedents are not 
quite what we could wish, and he is much 


our girl’s senior ; but he seems very fond of 
her, and I dare say possesses estimable traits 
of character which the dear child would foster 
and develop. And then, his great wealth 
would enable him to do a deal for the 
girls. Don’t think me selfish, my love; but 
really, I could not help asking myself, all the 
time we were at dinner at Mr. Bond’s, if it 
were not a little wrong to cultivate this feel¬ 
ing of exclusiveness that belongs to old 
families like ours, as thereby we might mar 
oiir girls’ prospects.” 

Poor Mrs. Darrell! It was pitiful, yet 
laughable, this concession of the pride of the 
ancien regime. But it was to be respected, 
too; for it was a renunciation of part of the 
creed she had been reared in, and had re¬ 
peated over for years, until it was suddenly 
demolished by that array of solid plate on 
the board of the opulent banker whose heart 
was at the feet of her daughter. 

Ah, how the old dynasties, after ages of 
rule and pride, suddenly totter and fall at 
last, under the golden spectre of some First 
Consul in the world of stocks I 

Gentleman Darrell did not yield so easily. 
It was not to be supposed that he would; for 
fathers of large families of girls never under¬ 
stand how their wives contrive to dress them 
all on scarce suflicient for one, growing pale, 
and pinched, and harassed thereby. But he 
said at length :— 

“Why, if Helen likes him, I should not, of 
course, oppose it ; but I’m sure I never 
dreamed of such a thing ! Bond’s old enough 
to be her father. And I thought, all along, 
that she and that young artist Tinto were 
getting to like each other, and had made up 
ray mind to consent whenever he asked me; 
for there’s talent, cultivation, and breeding 
in him. But Banker Bond! This shows con¬ 
clusively that there’s no reading a woman’s 
heart. Banker Bond for a son-in-law ! Well, 

I won’t oppose it; but I will say once, that, 
if I was a young girl, full of life and spirit, 
and with a fair share of [esthetic cravings, 
like our Helen, I ’d choose a talented, hand¬ 
some young fellow, with only his art as his 
patrimony, before old bachelor Banker Bond. 
But, there! if Helen likes him, I wmn’t say 
another word—only that I’m surprised, sur¬ 
prised!” and Gentleman Darrell sat gazing, 
with a sort of daft look on his face, into the 
smouldering grate. 

Helen’s mother did not offer another word 
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by way of reply. She had not said that her 
daughter liked Mr. Bond; and she had 
thought, lately, with her husband, that she 
did like Mr. Tinto, who, unaccountably, had 
held himself entirely aloof, of late; refusing 
all Mr. Darrell’s invitations on the plea of be¬ 
ing “ very busybut she did not correct her 
husband’s impression, as he sat gazing into 
the coal fire with that astonished look still 
on his face. The truth was, Mrs. Darrell, 
anxious in spite of her customary placidity, 
for her girls’ futures, was under the spell of 
the wealthy banker’s enchantment; although 
she did not know it yet, and strove to blind 
herself by saying at length: “Well, Roger, 
we won’t linger over thoughts of what may 
not happen! I shall never influence our 
girls, for it always seemed unladylike, and 
contrary to a true mother’s vocation, to make 
marriages for her daughters.” 

But, before the expiration of another week, 
the decried event did happen. Gentleman 
Darrell came home one evening, and, after a 
little consultation with his wife, called Helen 
up stairs for a private interview. 

“ Mr. Bond has done you the honor to pro¬ 
pose for your hand, my dear daughter,” he 
said, with a voice he struggled hard to render 
steady. “ I mean, I suppose the world would 
think it a great honor,” he added, palliat- 
ingly. “And he has been liberal in the ex¬ 
treme, offering, in event that you become his 
wife, every advantage which his great wealth 
may afford your mother and sisters. But, 
my dear, I do not wish you to suppose for a 
moment that these considerations are to in¬ 
fluence you ; for, if you do not love Mr. Bond 
—or have any prior attachment—not for the 
world ought you to accept him. Do not give 
me your answer now; but think well before 
you decide, and be sure you are acting 
wisely!” and, with this advice and a tender 
kiss, the father left her. 

Alone with her first offer of marriage—after 
a little burst of scorn accompanying a repeti¬ 
tion of her father’s words “love Mr. Bond,” 
also a flash of her eyes at the words “ a prior 
attachment”—alone with her first offer of 
marriage, Helen sat down and coolly de¬ 
liberated. 

I am sorry to write this fact of any young 
girl, or of any body else ; for I contend that, 
however seriously or gravely any woman may 
meet this contingency of her life, she ought 
to know her own heart sufficiently to warrant 


an acceptance or rejection, since there can be 
no half-way in matters of such vital interest. 

But Helen Darrell coolly deliberated, for 
extraneous motives were at work in her mind. 
Indeed, for some time past, she had not 
seemed like her olden frank self. By turns 
contradictory and caressing, petulant and af¬ 
fectionate, sad and gay, a great change had 
come over her; and if she did not actually 
encourage the old banker’s attentions, she 
did not repel them, nor unite with her sisters 
in the merry ridicule of old. 

And now, I write, for the third time, that 
she sat and coolly deliberated over her offer 
of marriage : “If I have him, of course he ’ll 
do everything for mamma and the girls— 
that’s in the bargain!” and she laughed, 
sarcastically. “He wouldn’t c?are do other¬ 
wise!” and her little head was tossed with a 
spirited movement. “And if he ever at¬ 
tempted to cross mo, or deny me anything, 
after he’d got me, I believe I should be a 
perfect torment to him. And I’d torment 
somebody else, too, by accepting him!” and 
here her scarlet lips were set together closely. 

“It would be a great advantage to them 
all,” she went on, calculatingly. “He’s 
promised to provide for the family, and they 
should have the richest and best of every¬ 
thing, and Lib, and Mollie, and Cad, and Trot 
should be educated at the first schools; and 
mamma never should touch an old garment 
to make it over; and poor papa should never 
write a day with those horrid headaches of 
his. It’s just as I said—I’m Cinderella, and 
he’s come to woo, with his bank stocks in 
his hand!” and she gave a little hysterical 
sob, compounded of a ludicrous pity for her 
own situation. 

“ Well, I suppose it’s all right—my ‘fate,’ 
as they call it in novels!” she continued, after 
her sobs had subsided. “And I might as 
well accept it at once. I don’t want any 
chance for receding. So I ’ll go tell papa to 
inform Mr. Banker Bond that he may make 
out the papers for me!” and she rose to put 
her purpose into execution. But when her 
hand was on the door-knob, it turned to admit 
her mother. “Where’s papa? I want to 
speak with him!” asked Helen, in an unna¬ 
tural tone. 

“Your father has just gone down town. 
But how flushed you are, my dear! You are 
strangely excited. Can it be that this offer 
of Mr. Bond’s is sudden, or disagreeable ? 
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Calm yourself, my dear! If you don’t like 
Mr. Bond”— 

“ Don’t say a word, mother ! I have made 
up my mind to accept the hanker,” ex¬ 
claimed Helen, hastily interrupting her pa¬ 
rent. But my head aches, and I must have 
a breath of fresh air!” and she caught up her 
hat and shawl from a lounge near by. 

‘‘ But you mustn’t go out alone at this hour! 
It isn’t proper, my dear. Cousin Frank Raw- 
son is down in the parlor with the girls, and 
he will escort you!” cried Mrs. Darrell, who 
never forgot the proprieties. But before she 
had finished speaking, Helen had bounded 
down the staircase, and the hall door was 
closed behind her. 

Of a truth, it was not a proceeding to which 
Helen Darrell accustomed herself—venturing 
out on the city’s pave, without company, at 
evening; but, from what befell her upon this 
occasion, I do not think she ever regretted it. 

There was a small park, verdant with close- 
shaven grass-plots and clusters of graceful 
elms, near Mr. Darrell’s house ; and to that 
the girl bent her steps. Her head ached with 
a hot, burning pain ; her blood seemed all on 
fire ; and every nerve seemed strung to its 
utmost tension. So, walking rapidly along 
the sidewalk, she passed between the iron 
posts set at one of the entrances of the park, 
and entered the narrow gravelled path. 

There were a few loungers in the park, 
tempted thither by the beauty of the warm, 
early June night; but Helen did not observe 
a young man who lingered near the fountain, 
which threw its slender jets into the fragrant 
air and scattered its welcome spray upon the 
flowers sleeping below. Nor would he have 
noticed her particularly, but that, just as she 
was walking down the path near him, with 
hasty, nervous steps, the light of a gas-lamp, 
set at the junction of two neighboring streets 
outside the inclosed oasis of greenery, flung 
its long track of radiance across her face. 

‘‘Helen Darrell!” he exclaimed in an im¬ 
petuous tone, at flrst starting towards her, 
then checking the movement. But in a mo¬ 
ment more he soliloquized: “But why not 
speak to her once more—only once ? I have 
learned the lesson of self-control by this 
time!” and he moved forward and overtook 
her, saying: — 

“Will you allow me to share your walk. 
Miss Darrell ?” 

Helen started, and her cheek paled, as his 


well-known voice fell on her ear. Strange, 
that the one who occupied her thoughts should 
suddenly have appeared before her ! for the 
artist’s memory had much to do with that 
nervous pace of hers. 

“ Oh, is it you, Mr. Tinto?” she asked, with 
affected carelessness. “You are wondering 
why I am out here alone, I suppose; and 
think it necessary to shield me with your es¬ 
cort ; but be sure I really am not so selfish as 
to wish to deprive you of a solitary ramble in 
the evening air. I am going home, now, and 
will not trouble you.” 

She was unkind, cool, rude, even, in her 
reply; but girls of nineteen are not apt to 
imagine themselves in fault after a lover’s 
quarrel, such as had happened, two months 
before, between Helen and Ross Tinto. So 
she haughtily turned from him. But the 
artist’s footfalls kept pace with hers—and 
there was a shade of wounded feeling and 
sadness in his voice, as he said:— 

“ Helen, don’t let us part in anger ! I will 
not trouble you long with my company; for 
you know I am as proud as you, and have 
kept my word ever since that time we parted; 
but we have met to-night by no seeking on 
either side, and perhaps God has guided us 
hither. Helen, I don’t suppose you care for 
me at all now —and I have heard that you are 
soon to marry the wealthy Mr. Bond—but I 
must say that your memory will be likely to 
come between me and the faces I paint, though 
I shall strive earnestly, in the cultivation of 
my art, to forget it, unless we part friends. 
Shall this be so, Helen?” and he reached 
forth a hand whose tremor could be distinctly 
seen in the bright starlight. 

It was Helen Darrell’s turn now to either 
harden or melt; and I am glad to write—not¬ 
withstanding all she had manifested of pride, 
and contradiction, and self-torment—that she 
did the latter. Possibly the influences of the 
time and place, the soft, fragrant evening air, 
and the soothing tinkle of the cool fountain— 
had something to do with her altered mood ; 
but, more probably, it was the hopeless, weary 
tone of Ross Tinto’s voice, appealing to her 
very heart of hearts to forget, and acknow¬ 
ledge her share of the wrong in that quarrel, 
whose bitter, hasty, passionate words had so 
long rankled in her memory. 

“I’m sure, Ross, I never wanted to be 
other than friends,” she began, with a little 
quiver in her tones. “ And, as for marrying 
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old Banker Bond, I wish gossiping people 
would mind their own affairs, for 1 never”— 

But whj describe a lover’s reconciliation ? 
For, surely, those of our readers who have 
passed through one are perfectly acquainted 
with the modus operandi; and those who have 
not should live in most devout hope that they, 
by superior wisdom, may avoid the fiery quar¬ 
rel which renders such an event necessary. 

Yet fancy Mrs. Darrell’s surprise, when, 
that evening, Helen returned, accompanied 
by Ross Tinto, and when, later—after Cousin 
Frank Rawson had departed, and the girls 
had considerately gone up to their rooms, and 
papa had come home — Helen exclaimed, 
archly, but with a crimson blush, “Mamma, 
I don’t think I shall marry Banker Bond, after 
all!” 

Perhaps Mrs. Darrell sighed as she thought 
of the solid silver dinner-service—and cer¬ 
tainly Libbie and Mollie, when they heard of 
it, protested it was a burning shame that they 
couldn’t live at court, after all; yet I fancy 
that Gentleman Darrell felt a good deal re¬ 
lieved ; and I can truly record that Banker 
Bond felt more chagrin than he would admit, 
when he received the young lady’s polite, re¬ 
spectful, yet decided negative to his offer. 

But the great man showed himself to pos¬ 
sess a good heart, after all; for he did not 
seek revenge by turning off his cashier—as a 
rejected suitor in a novel would have done— 
but, upon Helen’s marriage with Ross Tinto, 
he sent her a handsome wedding-present, and, 
afterwards, visited her husband’s studio to 
order a picture. At which visit the know¬ 
ledge came out—neither by “a strawberry- 
mark on the right arm,” nor “a mole on the 
left cheek,” but by direct questions and an¬ 
swers—that the artist was the nearest living 
relative of the solitary old banker; who, there¬ 
upon, behaved most generously, in setting up 
the young couple in housekeeping, and render- 
ing them such substantial assistance as to jus¬ 
tify people in the supposition that the talented, 
rising young painter—whose pictures are be¬ 
ginning to be pointed out at artist’s exhibi¬ 
tions—will one day be the millionaire’s adopt¬ 
ed son and heir. 

And so — notwithstanding Mrs. Darrell’s 
first natural disappointment about the silver 
table-service—she may, one day, sit down to 
dine with it glittering before her again. And 
Libbie and Mollie say they expect to live at 
court yet, and perhaps marry grandees them¬ 


selves, as Cinderella’s sisters did; while 
Helen, happy as the Princess of the fairy tale, 
daily proves in her experience this best ver¬ 
sion of “the old story,” viz., that, despite 
some mercenary marriages, the true woman 
heart is won by love instead of rank or gold. 


TO MY WATCH-CASE.—A LADY’S GIFT. 

BY W. M. F. 

Time to me comes cased iu beauty! 

Perfect beauty—perfect art. 

Ah, how more than simple duty 
Is an offering of the heart! 

Wrought by Friendship’s faithful fingers. 
With a lady’s matchless taste, 

Sweet the influence—how it lingers. 

Never from the soul effaced. 

In my watch-case, true ideal 
Of a bright and happy state. 

Now I see that life is real 
In the smallest things of fate. 

For what patience and what kindness. 

And how many a pleasant thought, 

In my ignorance and blindness. 

Must my lady friend have wrought 

Into this dear thing of beauty. 

Into every leaf and flower. 

Telling plainly—not of duty. 

But of pleasure, hour by hour! 

Every stitch and bead that’s in it 
Leaveth here her magic soul; 

And my watch ticks, every minute. 

Truths beyond poor Time’s control! 

Such is life! We cannot make it 
Empty, fruitless, if we would ; 

’Tis no matter how we take it. 

Every hour breeds ill or good. 

Bear moments ! in my chamber 
Thou Shalt hang—a pleasing gift; 

And, while through all time I wander. 

Holier thoughts to heaven uplift. 


The Thokns op Domestic Life.— “I dis¬ 
tinctly remember the first cross and disre¬ 
spectful language which I spoke to my 
husband,” said a lady, whose married life 
proved wretched. “It was two years after 
our marriage, and we had lived happily till 
then—till then,” she repeated, with excited 
earnestness. “Bitter, recriminating words 
fell from my lips, which could not be re¬ 
called—bitter, recriminating words, tvhich 
broke down the barrier of mutual respect. 
Once said, and it was easy to repeat them; 
unkindness was answered by coldness, dis¬ 
respect by neglect.” 








CHEISTMAS EVE. 


BY S. AXNIE FK03T. 


Tt was Christmas Eve I From many a 
cliurcli tower the bells were chiming with a 
musical monotone, bearing far away into the 
echoes the tidings of the anniversary. The 
moon was clear and bright; the snow lay in 
white hard masses over roads and walks, and 
tlie merry jingle of the sleigh-bells sounded 
on the night air. Large houses, illuminated 
in every room, were filled with revellers ; 
stores were crowded with busy customers; 
trees laden with the wonderful fruit that 
grows only once a year upon them, were de¬ 
lighting inerry eyes ; everywhere were mirth 
and gladness. 

Mrs. Ford’s large boarding-house was bril¬ 
liantly lighted. A large gathering of friends 
filled the drawing-room; in the dining-room 
a long table invited all to Christmas cheer; 
each room had its concourse of happy faces ; 
every occupant seemed keeping festive the 
holiday, save one. 

One large, handsome room was closed 
against intrusive gayety, and the occupant 
sat by the 'fire thinking. It was a man, a 
little past the prime of life, though not forty 
years old. A nervous, weak man, who had 
aged fast, though his life had drifted away in 
a sort of dream. 

It is not easy to describe this man’s exist¬ 
ence. A dreaming boy, full of ambitious de¬ 
sire and high hope, with no physical energy 
to meet the mental craving. A youth poor 
and talented, writing a little, studying more; 
now earning a scanty living as a clerk, then 
teaching languages ; one year trying to live 
by his pen, the next, discouraged and despair¬ 
ing, taking a business position again. An 
aimless, wandering life, while in the brain, so 
unfitted to cope with the practical necessities 
of this world, dwelt all the lofty aspirations 
of genius. 

For thirty-five years this man had lived and 
dreamed; always pure and upright, with 
sklmost child-like innocence of mind and heart, 
yet always poor and weak. Then two great 
eras of happiness came to him. He loved 
where a warm love answered his own, and 
while he was anxiously questioning as to his 
future, a legacy fell to him that lifted him 
above, want. 


He married, and for one year was content 
to love and dream ; happy as a child is happy 
in the sunlight, letting the past die, and the 
future rest in a halo of love-tinted rosy clouds. 
His Mary, a fair, delicate woman, understood, 
as no one else on earth did, the sensitive, 
beautiful soul in his shy nature, and drew 
forth the treasures of the gifted mind by the 
magic power of her sympathy and love. One 
year of happiness I 'Well, there are many 
lives that cannot count even that brief term 
of joy. 

Then a wee babe was born to Murray War¬ 
ren, and he became restless. His little fortune 
placed two above want; that was all. But 
for his child he became covetous. He must 
make money, work, grow rich and famous. 
So he left the quiet study, the peaceful com¬ 
panionship of his books, and invested his 
money in business. Friends shook their 
heads ; one friend of long standing, John Han¬ 
cock, petitioned for the position of adviser-in¬ 
chief, being a practical business man of high 
standing ; but the enterprise succeeded. The 
little fortune began to increase, the dreamy 
student woke to new life, baby flourished and 
stimulated the father to new efforts, and so 
another year passed. 

Summer was just fading into autumn, when 
Mary Warren called her husband to her side 
one evening. The year-old Sadie was sleep¬ 
ing, and the mother lay upon a sofa in the 
firelight. Very fair and very frail she looked 
in the ruddy glow cast by the open grate. 

“Murray,” she said, as he sat beside her, 
and drew her into his arms, “Murray, the— 
the doctor left a message for you, to-day.” 

“You are not worse, darling?” he said, 
with a quick spasm of fear. 

“Not worse in pain or any suffering, Mur¬ 
ray; but the winter is coming on, and the 
doctor is afraid I cannot bear the cold, this 
year. He thinks I had better go South for a 
few months. Can you take me, Murray?” 

“Mary—he does not think—he did not 
say”— 

She clasped his hand in her little thin one. 

“Not yet, I think, Murray. I think I shall, 
stay a little longer, dearest. But you know 
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I never dared hope for a very long life, Mur¬ 
ray. We have talked of it before.” 

“Yes, but I never realized, never felt it. 
Mary—oh, you will never leave me !” 

But the separation was even then decreed. 
Before the preparations were completed for 
the winter’s trip, Mary Warren died. 

All the energy of the past two years seemed 
for a time stricken from her husband’s life. 
His business languished, his enterprises drop¬ 
ped unfinished, his life seemed to have stop¬ 
ped again, and just two nights before our 
story commences his store had been destroyed 
by fire. 

So he sat by his hearth on Christmas Eve 
hopeless, weary, and heart-sick. In a tiny 
crib in one corner of the room lay a sleeping 
child, the nurse having obtained a holiday, 
but Murray Warren did not look toward the 
babe, nor seem to heed its presence. From 
the room below he caught sounds of music 
and gay voices ; everywhere around him life 
overflowed with happiness, and he sat in the 
dark a widowed, ruined man. 

A rap on his door roused him, and mechani¬ 
cally he rose to open it. In the light of the 
broad hall stood a man, upon whose face and 
figure were printed all the energy, life, and 
common sense that Murray Warren lacked. 
Of the same age, this man looked ten years 
younger. In place of dark dreaming eyes 
with fitful gleams of genius, he had large, 
well-opened blue ones, full of kindliness and 
hearty good sense; in lieu of a stooping nerve¬ 
less figure, he stood erect, with broad chest 
well thrown out, a firm step, and the carriage 
of an upright, honorable man, who fears no¬ 
thing save wrong doing and sin. 

“John Hancock! this is kind. Come in,” 
was the greeting he received, as he stood 
waiting at the door. 

“Moping in the dark, Murray ? This is bad 
for you, man,” and in a moment the visitor 
had lit the gas burner. 

The first excitement of welcoming his guest 
•over, Murray Warren had dropped into his 
cold attitude by the fire. 

“Come, come, Murray, you must rouse 
wourself! This will never do !” and, with all 
the eloquence of well-meaning friendship, 
Aohn Hancock tried to rouse the drooping, 
despairing spirit. There was little response 
till he said: “ There is Sadie to think of, 
-Murray.” 

Then the weary eyes were raised. “I have 


ruined her, John. Every dollar of my uncle’s 
legacy was in the store.” 

“But the insurance”— 

“Did I not tell you? The policy expired 
on the twentieth.” 

“ And was not renewed?” 

“No ; I forgot it 1” 

“ Whew I that is bad ! Goodness me ! that 
is bad. I don’t see how”—and then the 
tone of reproach softened as John looked 
again at his friend, for whom he had felt all 
his life the same protecting love a man feels 
for a woman or a child friend. He could not 
reproach one so broken and sad. There was 
a silence in the room for some moments, and 
then Murray Warren spoke :—• 

“Mr. Stephens was here to-day.” 

“ Mary’s uncle ?” 

Murray winced at the name of the dead, 
but nodded assent. 

“ Well ?” said John. 

“He offered me the agency of the new 
branch house in Cincinnati.” 

“ You accepted, of course. It is a splendid 
opening.” 

“I did not decide.” 

“Not decide! Are you growing foolish, 
Murray ?” 

“No—I—you see, John, it involves a great 
deal of travelling, and—and—Sadie.” 

“Murray, that was partly my errand to¬ 
night. Will you trust Sadie to Mary and me ?” 

“John!” The pale, sad face was fairly 
illuminated for a moment. 

“We will take the best of care of her for 
you.” 

“I know! I know! and I can seek her 
fortune for her again. But—you don’t know 
what a care she is.” 

“That’s a likely story, with four of our 
own !” 

“I have so longed to see her merry like 
other children, John. Do you think she will 
laugh, at your house?” 

“ Of course she will.” 

“She is so pale and still. She sits here in 
my arms with her great black eyes as sad as 
a woman’s, looking so like her mother that I 
grow afraid she will fade away from me. But 
if she is with you, with your children, I can 
go out and make a fortune for her, and take 
her liome at last. I often fancy the home I 
would build for Sadie.” 

“Then we may take her?” 

“Not to-night!” the father said, nervously. 
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“Oh, not till all your preparations are 
complete, and you are ready to start for Cin¬ 
cinnati.” 

Moved by the same impulse, the two men 
went to the little crib and stood there, the 
one so strong and manly, the other so fair and 
effeminate, looking at the little sleeper. Fair 
and pale as a lily she lay on the pillows. The 
delicate little face, with its exquisite features, 
small, sensitive mouth, and low, broad fore¬ 
head, seemed too matured for a baby’s face ; 
and the long black eyelashes and crisp curls 
of dark-brown hair added to the pallor of the 
fair face. 

John Hancock, thinking of his own rosy- 
cheeked, golden-haired darlings, felt as if this 
child must be moulded of liner clay; yet a 
sad conviction crept over him that their 
charge would be a brief one, and this lily- 
hower would fade away as her father feared. 
Once the father spoke as they stood there; 
“ You will never let her forget me, John ?” 

One week later the father placed the trea¬ 
sure of his life in Mrs. Hancock’s motherly 
arms. “She is all that makes life dear to 
me,” he said, sadly. “You will not let her 
forget me ?” 

“No, indeed! And you must come often 
to see her,” was the cordial reply. “You 
know there is always a room here for you.” 

“Well, well, perhaps. You will be kind, 

I know; and some day I may be able to thank 
you as I wish. But now—now”— 

“Now I want you,” said John, coming to 
the rescue. “The carriage is here, and it is 
time you were off.” 

A long kiss printed upon the baby face, a 
warm hand pressure, and Murray Warren 
was gone, hearing, when far out of actual ear¬ 
shot, the echo of Sadie’s mournful “Papal 
papa! ’ ’ 

Years rolled away, and Sadie Warren grew 
to womanhood. Her life was one of peaceful 
occupations, of study and quiet pleasures. 
There was very little in John Hancock’s house 
to wake the higher instincts of her nature. 
It was a thoroughly happy home. Three 
daughters and a son were brought up in 
modern manner ; learning what was taught 
at school, playing the piano a little, speaking 
execrable French and worse Grerman, dancing 
and doing moderately well all that their 
loving, common-place parents required them 
to do. In housework and needlework the 


girls were proficients; while young John 
looked forward to a seat in his father’s count¬ 
ing house as the climax of earthly ambition. 
There was no favoritism with the kindly 
heads of the house ; and Sadie Warren shared 
every study and every advantage of John 
Hancock’s daughters; she went to school, 
had masters, dressed like the others, shared 
every invitation, and was “ of the hous^j” in 
all senses of the word. 

But caging an eaglet among barnyard fowls 
will never make a chicken or duck of the 
young prince of air, and the great heart and 
soul prisoned in the girl’s frail form sought 
and found vents of which the household 
around her never dreamed. Music with 
her was not a mere study of exercises and 
pretty airs, tame polkas or insipid waltzes. 
It was a medium by which genius could con¬ 
vey its beauties to heart and ear. The little 
world around her said, “That is one of Sadie’s 
fancies,” when some grand harmony broke 
from her inspired voice or fingers, and never 
dreamed that the fancy was born of a heart 
and brain far above the dull routine of their 
life. When her cheek flushed or her brain 
grew dizzy over some masterpiece of poetry, 
or her whole being seemed exalted before a 
painting or expanse of scenery, there was no 
other heart to meet hers in the rebound and 
claim kindred with its high pulsations. She 
lived alone an inner, secret life that met no 
eye, while her outward bearing was so gentle, 
unassuming, and retired that “Sadie’s shy¬ 
ness” passed into a proverb. 

And in this inner life of dreaming was 
shrined the memory of her dead mother and 
the hope of one day meeting her unknown 
father. He had left Cincinnati when she was 
only four years old, writing to John Hancock 
of son>e wonderful scheme by which he was 
to realize his darling’s fortune, and from that 
time all trace of him was lost. John believed 
him dead; but Sadie never listened for a 
moment to the suggestion. Some day in the 
far future he would come to her, and her 
soul meet the companionship and sympathy 
for which it longed. He would understand 
her music, he would fill her home with paint¬ 
ings, would take her abroad to see the won¬ 
ders of nature and art in the Old World, 
would read with her from her favorite poets. 
As a young girl waits for the in-ince who is 
to woo and win and carry her off to happy 
life in the future, Sadie looked for the coming 
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of the father who was toiling for her in some 
far away country. 

She had passed her twentieth birthday, 
when her mother’s uncle died and left her a 
legacy that would suffice for all her simple 
wants, though far too small to give her such 
luxuries of art as her genius craved. She 
offered all at first to her foster father, who in¬ 
dignantly denied that she had ever been a 
burden to him, and bade her make herself 
fine with her modest income. 

Twenty-six years had passed since Sadie 
Warren’s birthday, and in a small tenement 
house in a populous town in Illinois, a man 
was sitting dreaming of her baby face. An 
old, old man, pitifully aged and worn. The 
winter winds were gathering, sending chill 
streams of air through the then cracked walls 
of the house, and the old man’s clothing was 
poor and scant, so that he shivered at this 
whisper of coming frosts. 

“I wonder if he will come,” he muttered, 
as he drew his old coat close around him. 
“John Hancock loved me, and has been good 
to my baby. I wonder if he will come and 
take me to the asylum. I am old and blind, 
and somebody must care for me. John Han¬ 
cock will come and take me to the asylum. 
But Sadie must not know. Sadie must never 
know!” 

So wandering, so trying to recall scraps of 
old, long-forgotten interests, now talking of 
his child, now of his wife, now of the unat¬ 
tainable riches, John Hancock found him. 

He was an old man now, too; but it was a 
hale, hearty old age, surrounded by every 
comfort that a life of honest, industrious pros¬ 
perity could gather. In the kind heart there 
beat as warm and true a love for his old friend 
as had ever been there, and he had come at 
once in answer to the call sent him. 

“John !” Murray Warren cried, as the step 
of his old friend sounded on the floor. “I 
cannot see you, John, but you are there?” 

“I am here I Why, old friend, how is 
this?” 

“I would not have sent for you, John, but 
the doctors say I must go to the asylum for 
the blind, in my own State, and there is no 
one to take me there. I tried hard, John, to 
make a fortune for Sadie, but everything went 
wrong. I have been all over the country 
seeking, but I found no gold for my child. 
But she is with you, John, and you will not 
let hex want, will you ?” 


“She is in better keeping than mine now, 
Murray.” 

“ She is not dead?” he cried. 

“No, no I She is married, and in a home 
of her own. She married a painter chap, wlio 
is not very rich, to be sure, but they seem to 
be as happy as birds in a nest.” 

“Married! You will not tell her about 
me ? You must not sadden her, John. My 
little Sadie !” 

My pen can never draw the sad picture of 
Murray Warren’s sinking faculties. He had 
strained his eyes over night writing, striving 
for that will-o’-the-wisp, fortune, till the 
organ of vision faded, grew dim, faint, and 
finally failed entirely. Then the overtaxed 
mental powers began to fail too, and he be¬ 
came a helpless, suffering, childish old man. 

The long journey roused him somewhat, 
and, when John informed him that they wei*e 
nearly home, he woke up to an interest in 
what passed around him. 

“Are we near the asylum?” he asked, as 
John proposed walking from the depot, 

“Very near your asylum,” was the answer. 
“Bo you know what night this is, Murray!” 

“ No. All nights are alike now.” 

“ Not so. This is Christmas Eve, Murray. 
Bo you remember the Christmas Eve when 
you promised me the care of Sadie ? Yon 
charged me then never to let her forget you. 
Murray, I obeyed the charge. She has never 
forgotten you, she has never ceased to love 
you.” 

They were ascending the steps of a hiodest 
but neat little house, and, crossing the hall, 
entered a bright cheerful parlor ; but Murray 
heeded not the change, absorbed in memory. 
The parlor was occupied, but a dead silence 
reigned as John raised a warning fingeii. 

“ Then she knows how I loved her, though 
I left her,” said Murray, as John placed him 
in a chair. 

“She has always loved you. Bo you think, 
Murray, that if she was poor, and old, and 
helpless, and you had a home, that you would 
like to have her pass Aiat home to seek an 
asylum from public charity?” 

“ God forbid !” 

' “And if she loves you as tenderly as you 
love her, is it not her right to take you to her 
home and heart, Murray ?” 

“Sadie!” he said, opening his arms, “Sadie, 
coiiie to me.” 

“I am here, father,” she said, Ij^neeling 
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beside him and guiding his hands to her 
face. 

But the shock of joy was too much for the 
weakened mind. 

“Sadie,” he repeated. “John, where is 
my child, my little Sadie ?” 

“I am here,” she sobbed, as he repulsed 
her. 

“John, I want my child!” 

The mother instinct came to aid Sadie. 
Rising, she softly left the room, returning 
quickly to lay her sleeping babe in her 
father’s arms. 

He touched the little face with gentle re¬ 
verence, seeming too happy for words. The 
long years of suffering passed away like a 
dream, and he was Murray Warren again with 
his babe in his arms. 

“John,” he said, “it is Christmas Eve, 
again, and I am at home. Is it not so, old 
friend ?” 

It were too long a tale to tell how, under the 
genial influence of love and care, his mind 
grew clearer till the mists were all scattered. 
How his child loved him I can never tell you, 
and, as her husband’s name grew famous 
among artists, her heart throbbed with pride, 
knowing how many precious treasures of 
thought and observation her father poured 
out at her husband’s feet. 

In one of the leading galleries of art, in our 
favored land, there is a large painting repre¬ 
senting an old man poorly clad, seated by a 
fireside with a babe in his arms. Leaning 
over his chair another old man looks down, 
too, upon the infant, while, kneeling, encir¬ 
cling babe and parent with her arms, is a fair 
young woman, whose uplifted face is full of 
holy peace and love. It is called “Christmas 
Eve,” and I tell you its history as it was told 
to me. 


wish which makes the earliest appearance 
when people meet is for each other’s welfare 
—the first flash of soul which follows contact 
is one of love. It bespeaks the brotherhood 
of the race. It shows that down below tlie 
surface there is an undercurrent of mutual 
sympathy and disinterestedness, let the ripple 
or the roughness, the swirls or the eddies, be 
what they may above. When our nature 
goes out to the tent-door to recognize the 
presence of its kin, it takes with it all the 
charities, and “Peace be with you” is the 
meaning of the salutation which it breathes. 


ERGEBUNa. 

BY WILLIAM BELL. 

An, me! what boots it what the hours may bring? 
These hands no more may pluck the flowers of spring, 
So thin, and wasting slowly day by day. 

And faintei*. dimmer ’fore the altar burns, 

The little light, and still the mourner mourns; 

And night comes narrowing down so cold and gray. 
'Tis worse than weakness to repine in vain. 

For what we count as loss is often gain ; 

And patience noblest when we suffer most. 

To render all, go down into the dust. 

Common it is to all, the wicked and the just. 

And death doth give us more than all that’s lost. 
The summer’s gone, the swallows from the eaves. 
And sadly sound the dry and falling leaves ; 

The autumn wanes, the year is growing old. 

But fair is earth, the low, rich skies beneath; 

And oh, how glorious seem decay and death ! 

The woods and vales are purple, green and gold. 
The autumn wanes ; oh, let us, sister sweet. 

Arise and follow her retreating feet. 

Across the seas into the classic land ; 

To bluer heavens, and odorous parterres. 

Where moonlit waters wash the palace stairs, 

And marble gods in hall and garden stand. 

The land of song, and old in fame and ruth. 

But now rejoicing in another youth ; 

So happy now, though sufiering much and long. 

A noble people, long enslaved, are free. 

Oh, courage, brothers! Well, oh, Italy! 

Thy children have avenged insult and wrong. 


GREETING. 

There is something pleasingly significant in 
the fact that when man meets man, the first 
impulse excited is one of good will. All forms 
of greeting—some of them, it must be owned, 
a little grotesque—are overtures, or at any 
rate profess to be, of kindly regard. Whether 
made by words or gestures, or both, they 
are meant to convey between those who use 
them friendly desires. Making every deduc¬ 
tion requisite on the score of custom and 
the like, it is agreeable to believe that the 


Youth beholds happiness gleaming in the 
prospect. Age looks back on the happiness 
of youth ; and instead of hopes, seeks its en¬ 
joyment in the recollections of hopes. Thus 
happiness ever resides in the imagination. 

Be rather wise than witty; for much wit 
hath commonly much froth, and ’tis hard to 
jest and not sometimes jeer too, which many 
times sink deeper than was intended or ex¬ 
pected, and what was designed for mirtl^ ends 
in sadness. ^ 
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'by KATE M. HINDS, AUTHOR OF “MRS. APPLETON’S MAID,” ETC. 


Efght years ago, this second week of June, 
brother Chester and I had quite made up our 
minds to go out into the country and visit 
Uncle Lucas and Aunt Roxanne; while father, 
mother, and sister Emily took a trip to Cape 
May, to see if a change of air and bathing in 
the salt water wouldn’t bring back again the 
coveted bloom to Emily’s cheeks. So, after 
seeing them nicely off, Chester and I packed 
our trunks, and, in three hours from the 
time we bid them good-by, we stepped from 

ojBf the six o’clock train at M-depot, where 

we left our baggage, and started across the 
fields to Russet Farm. I do not know why 
tlie place was thus designated, unless in 
honor to the large golden-brown russets which 
bowed down the limbs of the pear-like trees 
in the old orchard. We had strolled across 
one meadow, and had clambered to the top 
of a high stone wall, where we stopped to 
take breath and rest a bit, before venturing 
upon the other half mile of tall grass that 
lay between us and the farm-house. 

“ My stars, what a herd of turkeys! Look! 
sis, look ! There’s a rural picture for you ! 
Pretty, aint it?” exclaimed Chester, de¬ 
lightedly. 

“Where?” said I, brightening up. 

“Under that monstrous maple; the only one 
that these two half mile meadows boast of.” 

It was indeed a pretty picture; for there, 
under the wide, spreading shade of the maple, 
sat a sun-browned little lady of some fifteen 
Junes, dressed in a light-blue calico frock and 
a white apron; her gingham sun-bonnet hang¬ 
ing at the back of her neck by the strings, 
the Lady’s Book spread out on her lap, and 
her fingers just as busy with the shining 
knitting-needles that were shaping the cotton 
stocking, as were her eyes that rested so in¬ 
tently upon the pages before her; with the 
largest flock of old and young turkeys that 
I ever saw, feeding on corn meal around her. 
The last rays of the setting sun, gleaming 
through the branches, lit up this living pic¬ 
ture with such a mellow light that it was 
really delicious to look upon. After studying 
it some time, we scrambled down from off the 
wall; and when within a few feet of them, 
Chester commenced whistling loudly, which 
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so frightened the turkeys that they skulked 
into the tall grass like so many young Indians. 

“There, you booby, you’ve done it,” cried 
the little rustic beauty, springing up, and, 
regardless of Chester’s apology, began to 
call “Turk, turk, turk;” “Gobble, gobble, 
gobble,” answered the old ones back. It 
was some minutes before she could coax them 
out of their hiding-places to finish the corn 
meal. 

“She is rather complimentary,” laughed 
Chester, as we proceeded on. 

“Yes ; the varnish is somewhat rubbed off 
your rural picture,” said I, mischievously. 

Uncle Lucas, with his scythe swung over 
his shoulder, was standing by the big picket 
gate as we came up, and a right hearty wel¬ 
come did we receive from his hard, honest 
hand. We chatted briskly as we walked 
slowly up the long, maple-shaded lane, at 
the end of which stands the large, old-fash¬ 
ioned yellow house, that has sheltered two 
generations up to manhood and womanhood. 

Aunt Roxanne gave a little start as she 
beheld Chester and me with Uncle Lucas. 
“Well, if here isn’t Betsy’s children,” she 
said, with surprise, giving each a motherly 
kiss. “ Really I’ve had so many questions to 
ask concerning brother Isaac, sister Betsy, 
and Emily, that I had nearly forgotten that 
you must be quite famished. Supper, how¬ 
ever, has been waiting some time for father 
and Hetty. I don’t see what keeps her so 
long ; she generally gets in by tea time.” 

“ Hetty who ?” queried I. 

“ Oh, I’ve had so much to ask, and to tell 
of our own families, that I had entirely for¬ 
gotten Hetty. She is our adopted daughter, 
and has lived with us since last October; an 
excellent girl is our Hetty. You see, after 
Bess and Erastus got married, father and I 
couldn’t well do without help, so he hired a 
man to work with him, and a servant girl 
for me. The hussy ; she riles me dreadfully 
whenever I think of her. I got so I couldn’t 
endure her, and I sent her off. About this 
time the Widow Pease died; and, when dy¬ 
ing, begged so hard of me to be a mother to 
Eleanor—that’s her name ; but we call her 
Hetty, after the little one we lost—that I prom- 
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ised. And, I assure you, both father and 1 
do not regret it. She is such a spry, tidy 
little girl, that with her assistance I get along 
nicely. Then she takes so to book learning, 
it’s astonishing. Do you believe, she read all 
the books and newspapers in the house last 
winter, including, ‘Baxter’s Saint’s Rest,’ 
and ‘Pilgrim’s Progress,’ and Erastus’ book— 
what do you call it?—Johnson’s ‘Rasselas,’ 
books you wouldn’t think a child would care 
to read. This spring, when the hens com¬ 
menced to lay, she made a bargain with 
Lucas to hunt the eggs, if he would take the 
Lady’s Book for her ; and she does set a heap 
by it. Now they have gone into another 
speculation, that of raising turkeys. She is 
to feed and care for them, and receive one- 
half the profits to pay her schooling with the 
coming winter. It’s quite amusing, too, of 
a wet, bad morning, to see her bringing her 
apron full of young ones into the kitchen 
without a speck of life hardly, and in no 
time they will be as smart as crickets. 
Father Lucas just dotes on her.” 

“And so does mother Roxy,” said uncle, 
lifting his heavy eyebrows, with a confident 
smile stealing round the corners of his good- 
natured gray eyes. 

Just then Hetty made her appearance in 
tlie doorway and blushed scarlet as she 
caught sight of Chester and me; evidently 
ashamed of her unladylike behavior, and 
would have fled if Aunt Roxanne had not 
bade her come in. 

Nearly a week went by before Hetty’s shy¬ 
ness wore off in Chester’s presence. It hap¬ 
pened one morning that he saw her bringing 
a half-grown turkey, with its leg broken, to 
the house, and, when she told him she was 
going to set it, he laughed heartily; from 
that time they were the best of friends. He 
sat down on the kitchen stoop and held the 
turkey, while she went for splinters and 
bandages. It proved a good surgical opera¬ 
tion ; for, in a week’s time, it was able to go 
to the meadows again. 

TJiose were four short, pleasant weeks that 
Chester and I spent at Russet Farm ; and we 
couldn’t realize their shortness until we were 
summoned home. 

Emily could not help laughing, if her city- 
fled notions were considerably horrified, when 
I told her of the dreadful looking scare-crows 
that Chester, Hetty, and I made to hang up 
in the cornfields, and of the nice yellow butter 


I helped Hetty churn, and of the large cheeses 
I helped Aunt Roxy butter, and the batch of 
bread I spoiled. Such times we did have 
chasing after the turkeys; of our delightful 
fishing excursion, and of my beau, whose 
father was a grower of large pumpkins and 
fat hogs, and whom I never did expect to hear 
the last of from Chester; and shouldn’t, pro¬ 
bably, if I hadn’t had the good fortune to get 
married; and, so to pay him off, I occasion¬ 
ally put him in mind of his pulling Hetty’s 
hair, or pinching her ears till the tears came, 
then kissing her to make up, at which he would 
color up like my horseshoe geranium blossoms, 
that are so attractive in my window. But that 
was, as I have said, some eight years ago, 

“Dear me, how slow you are, Mary; we 
never shall get started. Mr. Wells must be 
a remarkably patient man, else he never 
could endure it. And it is a real blessing to 
such people who have husbands that can pay 
an extra dollar for a particular seat. There, 
now, if you haven’t got to go back to the nur¬ 
sery for the fifth time since you began to dress 
to see if Charlie hasn't stopped breathing, 
for I can’t see what else keeps you trotting 
up and down stairs. When I marry, I ’ll be 
sure and have the nursery on the ground 
floor, if it’s so essential for mothers to know 
how many times a child must breathe in a 
minute, or if it has had bad dreams, especi¬ 
ally when it is under such watchful eyes as 
his nurse has got.” 

“Well, I’m ready at last,” said I, airily, 
dancing into the parlor with my scolding little 
guest, where Mr. Wells and brother Chester 
were awaiting us. The look of annoyance 
that rested on Grace Stephens’ face faded into 
good humor as Chester drew her hand within 
his arm, as we started for the new Presbyte¬ 
rian church, where we were expecting to be 
greatly entertained with Miss Pease’s eloquent 
reading, that we had heard so much of within 
the past few weeks. The look which stole 
over Chester’s face as he recognized Eleanor 
Pease made me wonder a little ; but I soon 
forgot it as her clear, silvery voice uttered 
one of Longfellow’s poems. The attentive 
audience was charmed-charmed into admi¬ 
ration with her sweet, cultivated voice, un¬ 
embarrassed, lady-like manners, genius and 
good sense that were so firmly impressed 
upon every feature of her face. 

“Why do so few of our young ladies be- 
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oome good readers questioned 1. as we were 
walking home, with Eleanor Pease’s charming 
reading still ringing in my ears. “I think it 
is as fine an accomplishment as vocal or in- 
strameiital music; not one of my many lady 
friends can read aloud without being sorely 
mortified, and most of them, too, boast of 
graduating at such and such fashionable 
schools. I ’ll wager my new furs against your 
old ones that Hetty Pease has never been out 
of her district to school.” 

‘‘JDon’t go into raptures; don’t, please,” 
laughed Grace. “I wouldn’t be as homely as 
she is for all her fine reading.” 

“JSomely ! call Hetty Pease homely ? I do 
not. believe there was one in that large assem¬ 
blage who will agree with you.” 

“Do come to my rescue, Mr. Heath,” cried 
Grace, appealing to Chester. 

“Indeed,” said he, “I thought all the 
ladies pretty I saw this evening.” 

Grace was a little piqued at this, and so 
they were both silent the rest of the way 
home, a thing unusual with them. 

In the morning Chester came into the nur¬ 
sery where I was playing with baby Charlie, 
and said, anxiously: “Mary, I understand 
that Cousin Erastus, his wife, and Miss Pease 
are stopping at the Waverley; hadn’t we better 
go over and call upon them?” 

“ Certainly ; I shall be happy to accompany 
you, and will invite them home to dinner.” 

“She is to read again this evening, and will 
probably leave town to-morrow. It’s a query 
to me how she ever came to read in public.” 

“So it is to me, Chester.” 

But a short time elapsed after sending up 
our cards, before we were ushered into our 
friend’s presence, and a delightful greeting it 
was, renewing our old acquaintanceship, by 
recalling past pleasures. After their accept¬ 
ance to dine with us, Hetty said, with such a 
pretty, bashful way, “Mary, dear, please 
don’t invite strangers to meet us. I do so 
dislike to be lionized.” 

At this we all laughed merrily. 

“Oh, then, you do not care for this public 
worship,” said Chester, eying her a little 
curiously. 

‘•I.’ll make bold to answer for her; she is 
an enigma—she neither cares for private or 
public worship; so this confession for her 
will be a warning to you. Cousin Chester,” 
and Erastus ended his speech with a fiourish- 

gtjsture. 


“Well, then,” said I, “there shall be no 
strangers present save my husband and Ches¬ 
ter’s lady-love ; both, of course, you are anx¬ 
ious to see.” I noticed a drawing down of 
the corners to Hetty’s pretty mouth when I 
mentioned Grace Stephens being Chester's 
lady-love, but as the love happened to be all 
on Grace’s side, I did it to tease Chester. 

During our call, and while at our house, 
Eleanor Pease avoided the least allusion to 
her reading. I thought it singular when 1 
expressed the pleasure her reading gave us, 
she merely said thank you, then turned the 
conversation very ingeniously upon the most 
interesting topics of the day. 

“Russet Farm, March Isf, 18—. 

“My Dear Mary* You wished me to write 
you after my return home. I do so with plea¬ 
sure, giving you a brief history of our past 
troubles in the following pages. You were 
surprised at my appearance in public. I saw 
it in your face and in your conversation when 
you called upon us at the hotel; but yoii 
have not been any more so than I, now it is 
over. I am surprised at myself for undertak¬ 
ing so dangerous a step, and happily sur¬ 
prised at my success, and the sweet reward it 
has brought. Peace is reigning, dear Mary, 
in our home once more. To my more than 
father and mother it has purchased quiet and 
content, which will go down to the grave with 
them. Oh, how immeasurably grateful ought 
I to be to my Heavenly Father for this gift 
which has been such a blessing to my adopted 
father and mother in their old age. Three 
years ago Erastus entered deeply into produce 
speculation, and so involved did he get, that 
father was obliged to mortgage his farm that 
he had toiled and struggled so for in his early 
manhood. I knew for two years after it was 
done that something unusual was clouding 
father’s and mother’s happiness, and, had I 
been their own child, I should not have hesi¬ 
tated until six mouths ago before I would 
have known the cause; then I went to Sa¬ 
mantha, Erastus’ wife, and learned the home 
I loved so much would have to be sold on the 
tenth day of April to meet the debt, and it 
was this that was killing father. He has 
grown old very fast within the past year. 
When the farm was mortgaged, Erastus 
thought he and father could, with the snug¬ 
gest kind of economy, clear the principal and 
interest off the farm by the time the mortgage 
became due ; but the first two years the wheat 
and bean crops failed entirely ; besides losing 
over two hundred sheep and a handsome span 
of horses, and this year he realized a very 
thin crop of corn, and lost two cows, and the 
severity of last winter killed most of his bees. 
You remember what pride he took in that 
long line of beehives ; they had increased so 
fast that the hives extended as far as the old 
orchard. After returning home from Sam&n- 
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tha’s, I went np to my room, threw myself 
across the foot of the bed and cried a good 
deal, and pondered a little upon the dreadful 
news which I had heard. I iJiiist help father, 
but how, in what manner could it be accom¬ 
plished. Thinking crying wouldn’t be of 
much help to them, or me either, I got up, 
shook out my rumpled dress, bathed my face 
in cold water, sat down by the window with 
another burst of crying. Was I mad? I 
clasped my hands across my forehead and 
walked the floor as if I was really crazed, as 
the way I could help him shaped itself into 
my head with such unyielding force. Would 
tliey let me ? Could I do such a thing ? 
What if I should fail if T undertook it ? were 
questions that shot rapidly across my mind, 
causing my burning temples to throb heavily 
with pain. Then my pride revolted at sub¬ 
mitting myself to the mercies of the public 
critics. But the remembrance of that old man 
and woman below, with their hair bleached to 
a snowy whiteness by many toiling years, of 
their paternal kindness to their adopted daugh¬ 
ter, who, if it had not been for them, would now 
be earning her livelihood as a menial, came to 
me with such a softening power, that I ex¬ 
claimed, triumphantly, ‘ I will 1 I will!’ They 
shall not find me the one to lag behind when in 
trouble. I laughed ; I wept; I scolded myself 
for behaving so like a fool. I ’m amazed when¬ 
ever I think of it. I, the quiet, passive mortal 
that never before could be aroused into any¬ 
thing like spirit. I could scarcely wait for a 
seasonable hour to call upon our pastor, the 
only person who could advise me upon this 
momentous decision. I have been a pupil of 
his nearly five years. Under his supervision, 
a winter ago, the young people gave an even¬ 
ing entertainment in singing, speaking pieces, 
and reading, for the fitting up of the church, 
and my reading was much praised, and it was 
the praise that first suggested it to me. The 
pastor’s scruples were overruled, as were 
father’s and mother’s by my entire faith of 
success. I made a tour through the larger 
villages, then, by Erastus’ advice, we visited 
some of the cities, ending with yours. And 
now, dear Mary, father and mother extend a 
cordial invitation to you to make us a visit in 
the month of roses. Our united love to your 
family. Your friend, Eleanor Pease. 
‘‘AIrs. Mary Wells.” 

‘•'Well,” said Chester, after hearing the 
letter read, “so Uncle Lucas and Aunt Rox¬ 
anne did not condescend to invite their ne¬ 
phew. I shall go out immediately and learn 
the reason.” He did go, and has continued 
going out every two weeks all summer, and, 
since the last visit, he has told me I may get 
myself in readiness to attend a wedding at 
Russet Farm. This is very satisfactory to 
me, as there is i^o one who would please me 
bettei^'for a sister-in-law than Hetty. 


THE OLD YEAH. 

BY E. K. 

It was the last night of December, and 
slowly the great hands of the clock were near¬ 
ing the hour of midnight. The firelight and 
shaded lamps oast fantastic figures over the 
furniture in the dark corners of the room, and 
glitter after glitter of marvellous frost pictures 
grew upon the window pane. Voices of the 
night wind were moaning and sobbing among 
the branches and in the chimneys and case¬ 
ments. Without, though I saw not, I knew 
that great drifts of snow were whirling and 
piling in the darkness. 

During all the weary hours my thoughts 
had been dwelling sadly among the graves of 
my past. Again my soul had put on her sack¬ 
cloth of bitterer days that had been lain away 
for mirthful vestments. But now a strange¬ 
ness came over me. I heard no sound of foot¬ 
fall, but silently was borne away from my 
fireside and found myself at the portal of a 
wondrous cathedral. The walls were cruelly 
white, and covered over with mysterious 
figures and hieroglyphics. The roof rose 
hundreds of feet above, and was supported by 
the sculptured figures of angels. Long corri¬ 
dors extended farther than the eye could see. 
Masses of vapor hung swaying from the dome, 
and on all sides, over the whiteness, there 
was a constant flickering of blue and opal. 
All was hushed save a low sound, like a re¬ 
quiem of sighs, that came echoing from the 
dim corridors, and chilled the heart icily. 
Bewildered and trembling, I would have hast¬ 
ened away from the dazzling whiteness and 
wierdness, but strange influences held, me 
stationary. 

Then behind me I heard voices, and sud¬ 
denly was surrounded by a numberless crowd 
of human beings. Passionately they hurried 
along, thronging into the cathedral, till I was 
carried on like a leaf on the surging ocean. 
On, on, but now like a phantom throng, noise¬ 
less and death-like, for even the footfall nn 
the stone pavement awakened no echo. But 
soon the crowd moved slower, and I saw we 
were approaching a bier whereon something 
lay. Nearer, and we stood mute and breath¬ 
less, for before us, lying low among faded 
flowers and sere leaves, wrapped in his wind¬ 
ing sheet, was the Old Year we had loved so 
well, white, rigid, and dead. 

The weight of his last days had pressed 
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heavily, and bis face was furrowed and sad 
to look upon. Around him in mockery upon 
the sombre pall, were scattered the gifts he 
had given. All his wealth of hope and glory 
had perished, and the earth angels gazed 
downward with pitying faces ; ever and anon 
smoothing the gray thin locks, for he was one 
of their children. From censers near the blue 
incense curled upward around the white stone 
angels, and made them seem stern and grand 
as the angels of the Ursi. Still the soundless 
wave of human life surged onward. Some 
came eagerly as if to see a joyous thing; 
others with lingering footsteps, and few with 
sneering faces ; but as they one by one looked 
upon the pale face and laid some treasure or 
some burden down, feeling that the year was 
indeed dead, they turned away more sadly, 
and some with tears. They were bringing 
their cares, and sorrows, and fancied ills, and 
uncompleted tasks. Each striving for self, 
each heavily laden, thinking it possible to 
bury all sadness or sorrow with one poor 
dead year, but passing to find the burden 
little lighter and but little left behind. Some 
came with gloomy faces, whose cares were in 
imagination, and some bore bitter griefs. 
Many mourning vestured laid down carefully 
handfuls of ashes. These were they whose 
idols had been broken, and beautiful ^^pi^ines 
crumbled in dust; still they gathered the 
ashes to their hearts, again, and went away 
mourning. An old man tottered along under 
the weight of a huge bag, from which a 
yellowish dust was sifted as he walked. 
With great effort he reached the bier, and, 
with a sigh, gazed on the dead, still clutching 
the dust that all his long life he had called 
treasure. But as he turned away he stag¬ 
gered and fell, and when they lifted him up 
and brushed the gold dust from his glaring 
eyes, lie was—dead. Children eagerly threw 
down their broken toys, and felt no lingering 
sadness for the shrouded figure. Many a 
youth brought resolutions, and dead ambition, 
and lifting high his right hand made solemn 
vows to redeem the future. The middle 
aged laid down many an idle wish or holy 
thing and called them folly. One strong 
man, weary and heavily laden, knelt on the 
cold floor, clasping the shroud, and prayed. 
When he arose a light more than earthly 
broke over his face, and he went onward with 
the music of a new song in his soul. 

While yet they were urging in with their 


voiceless weariness, a bell commenced tolling 
in awful tones that woke echoes in the corri¬ 
dors and rent the vestment of incense that 
shrouded the angels. Then the phantoms 
lifted and bore the dead year through the 
portals of Time’s cathedral. And the multi¬ 
tude followed with their burdens. Ere long 
they reached a stream, sedgy and black, 
where formless boatmen waited to bear the 
dead to the ocean. As I stood mournfully 
gazing, I remembered ray own withered gar¬ 
land, a hope and dream or two twined in the 
bright days when the year was young, but 
now dead and worthless, so I threw it, think¬ 
ing it might rest on the bier. The boat 
moved slowly off, and my flowers sank in the 
bottomless waters ; for the name of the river 
is Lethe. As with saddened hearts we looked 
after the shadowy thing that grew mistier in 
the distance, we heard the sound of music and 
laughter, and, turning, saw that the new 
year had come golden and glorious. Tlie 
children shouted for joy, and the youth 
pressed forward to greet him. Even some of 
the sad ones, who had sighed so for the dead 
year, lifted their heads and smiled as he scat¬ 
tered his treasure. But I turned from these 
things I had seen so often, and from the sad, 
dead year, and soon forgot in my dreams that 
all years, freighted with human hopes and 
sorrows, must pass from Time through Ob¬ 
livion to the ocean of Eternity. 


TO MY SISTER. 

BY EMILIE. 

Tour kisses, my sister, are purer than pearls 
Gathered from the depth of the sea ; 

Dearer than diamonds, from secret mine, 

Sweet as the sun’s bright, amber wine 
Ever unto me! 

"When the dark curtains of despair 
Are shutting from out my life the day, 

Aud draping, with their sable fold. 

The idols I had thought pure gold. 

And found them clay! 

When into my young life has crept some sorrow, 
Some terribly bitter pain. 

And I have found, when, alas ! too late, 

Love to have been better than hate. 

And found in vain! 

Tour kisses and kind words, gentle sister. 

Have lit the chambers of my soul 
With light, and hope, and soothed fierce sorrow, 
Helping me strive again to-morrow 
To win the goal! 








AMUSEMENTS FOR TEE HOLIDAYS. 

THE CHINESE SHADOWS, SHADOW BUFF, ETa 


Theeb is nothing during the holiday season 
tliat contributes more to the pleasure and 
happiness of the young than social gatherings 
at home. That our young readers may amuse 
themselves and astonish their friends, we 
have prepared some sketches and diagrams 
that will be of service to them. The first is 

THE CHINESE SHADOWS. 

The best adapted place for this is a draw¬ 
ing-room, or parlor, where there are folding- 
doors, against the opening of which, on a 
wooden frame (see engraving), tack up or 
fasten taut and tight a wet sheet or table¬ 
cloth, immersed before tacking up in a bucket 
or tub of water, and then well wrung out. 
We have always done it with a dry sheet, and 
saved the expense of a frame, by tacking it 
on the inside of the door, next to the per¬ 
formers. Your light must be a very small 
candle, or a piece of one being enough to last 
out the performance, and a very low broad- 
bottomed candlestick. Having all things in 
readiness, viz., the candle well lighted, and 
the sheet tightly strained to the opening of 
Uie doors, the company of spectators being 
seated in the dark on one side of the cloth, 
on the other side of the same the light is to 
be placed on the floor, about four or five feet 
distant from the centre of the cloth ; all other 
lights must be put out, and the actors, three 
or four lads from ten to twelve, or thirteen 
years of age, ready to carry out the following 
directions—the effect of which will be much 
increased if some kind, obliging sister or cou¬ 
sin plays a series of lively tunes on the piano 
to add ‘‘music to the mirth,” and keep the 
“game alive.” As regards costume — the 
pantaloons should be well tucked up. Coats 
should be taken off, and all appear in shirt 
sleeves. They should all stand in a row, 
having between themselves and the audience 
the lighted candle and the wet sheet. Boy 
No. 1 should now advance close to the light, 
and then quickly jump over it sideways. 
This, to the audience in front, will have the 
appearance of his having dropped through 
from the ceiling. He must now, according to 
his nerve and capability for the grotesque, 
givft any manner of queer attitudes, by comic- 
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ally throwing out his arms and legs. After 
he has amused himself and friends in this way 
for a few minutes, let him jump back sideways 
over the light, and he will appear to those in 
front to have gone up through the ceiling. 
Now let boy No. 2 go through the same per¬ 
formance, and so boys 3 and 4, or as many as 
there may be—bearing always in mind to jump 
over the light sideways. Now let boy No. 1 
commence the second part of the shadow fun- 
niments by jumping over the light, and ex¬ 
pressing in pantomime, by putting his hands 
up to his mouth and jaws, what a dreadful 
bad toothache he has got; then let boy No. 
2 appear by jumping over the light, and 
taking the sufferer with the toothache by the 
chin and nose, wrench open his mouth to have 
a look in; then take a handkerchief and tie 
up the patient’s jaw, giving him every now 
and then some good taps on the top of the 
head; then leaving the toothache subject to 
moan, groan, and twist his head about, let 
boy No. 2, now the doctor, jump back over 
the liglW^and then again jump forward over 
the lighl'^vith a chair, which, having placed 
in a convenient position, let him take hold of 
the patient, or toothache boy No. 1, and put 
him in the chair ; then untie the handkerchief 
that binds up the jaw and go through any 
rough kind of comic examination that fact 
and fun may suggest, always bearing in mind 
to have “method in the madness.” If the 
youth who personates the doctor finds himself 
equal to the task, he can introduce a little quiet 
“patter,” as the professionals call it, by say¬ 
ing, as he examines the patient’s mouth: 
“ Oh, a dreadful case, my son—an awful tooth 
—one of your grinders—a regular double¬ 
pronged Miller—no cure whatever for it— 
twenty bottles of my wonderful ‘ Diapporeti- 
cum Bezoardicum,’ or my most astonishing 
‘ Lypapodestictionsorewerum,’ would not ease 
it. It must come out, and no mistake, so 
here, John, bring me my No. 1 lancet. 

John, the assistant—a thin, tall boy, if 
there is one among the company—now jumps 
over the light, and presents the doctor with 
the lancet (see engraving). The doctor then 
says, “Now, John, lay hold of his head while 
I lance the gums previous to the draw.” 
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Then take the wooden lancet and give it two 
or three flourishes and a grotesque sharpening 
or edging upon the hand, as barbers do their 
razors; then, with the assistance of John, 
who holds the head back, just insert it in the 
patient’s mouth, and appear to cut and lance 
the gums, or it can be run alongside of the 
head, opposite the audience, it appears then 
as if it went in the mouth. Then say, “Now, 
John, for the small patent pliers—the new 
atmospheric extractors,'^ John jumps over the 
light, and instantly returns with the pliers 
(see engraving), which are simply two pieces 
of thin deal screwed with one screw, so that 
it will open like a pair of scissors. The pieces 
of deal to be about three feet long, and, when 
inserting them in the patient’s mouth, stand 
off at arm’s length, while John, the assistant, 
fastens to the edge with a small loop a large 


profile tooth (see engraving). This he can 
easily do as he is “pottering” about the pa¬ 
tient’s head. During the operation, the pro¬ 
file tooth, which is at first concealed by the 
assistant in the folds of his dress, can, during 
the fun and struggle at the extracting, be 
masked by the hands of the patient and as¬ 
sistant, when at last with a jerk out it comes 
—to all appearances from the patient’s mouth; 
when up he jumps, quite overjoyed, waves 
his handkerchief over his head, knocks the 
doctor and his man down, and jumps over the 
light. The doctor, in a fit of desperation, 
seizes his man by the nose with pincers, and 
in the struggle the nose drops off, when the 
doctor, in terror, jumps over the light, and 
exits. The assistant gets up, rubs his nose, 
and follows with the chair. 

Such is the outline and substance of the 
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Gomic method and mtinner of shadow tooth- 
drawing, which can he rendered very amus¬ 
ing and laugJbiahle, if it be done with neatness 
and precision, taking care invariably to jump 
sideways over the light, and to stand and go 
through the business and pantomime as much 
as possible sideways or in profile. 

Many little comic bits may be arranged for 
these shadow performances, and from the 
simple optical illusion of the figures always 
ascending or descending, when jumping over 
the light, with never-failing astonishment and 
laughter. 

If it is considered desirable to extend the 
amusement beyond the scene of toothache and 
tooth-drawing, there can be added a humor¬ 
ous method of depriving a man of his arm. 

To enact this scene, the boy who personates 
the patient must have his genuine arm, the 
right, fastened to his side, so that no involun¬ 
tary movement may betray it; then to his 
shoulder must be lightly stitched a pasteboard 
arm (see engraving) ; when he jumps over 
the light, he should pace once or twice back¬ 
ward and forward close to the screen, without 
touching it, and give in pantomime and by 
groaning, the appearance of great pain; then 
the doctor’s man, John, should jump over the 
light with a chair, seat the patient in it, and 
say, “Master, the doctor will be here in the 
twinkling of a gallipot.” The doctor should 
now jump over, saying, “Oh, dear, John, 
what’s this? a fracture—a flaw—a broken 
arm ? dear me, poor fellow, his right os bother- 
umgrubberumliftum damaged.” Then, tak¬ 
ing the pasteboard arm, lift it up and down, 
to show its broken and fractured condition; 
saying, continually, “Dear me, dear me— 
bad case, bad case—I plainly see, I must 
use the saw. Now, John, quick, bring the . 
table, and get the porter to help you, as we 



shall want him to help hold the patient.” 
John jumps over the light, and instantly re¬ 
turns with the porter and the table. This 
must be neatly and adroitly managed to have 


good effect. The table must be placed as near 
as possible to the light at the back, and the 
two characters, John and the porter, laying 
hold each of one end, jump regularly and to¬ 
gether over the lamp. It ought to be a very 
light, small, common deal table, made for the 
purpose. When the table is over, the doctor 
should still go on with his directions, and 
keep the scene up, by talking to his patient, 
and ordering the assistants about, as, “Dear 
me, my man, how do you feet ?” etc. At this, 
the patient should moan and groan and throw 
up his legs as if in agony; then the doctor 
should take him by the leg, aud say, “Ah, 
ah, my man, you have had some money left 
you lately,” at which the patient should shake 
his head, “No, no.” Then the doctor, liold^ 
ing up his leg, should say, “ No, no ; what do 
you mean by no, no, when here ’s a good ley 
1 see” (legacy) ? Doctor still goes on talking 
—“Now, John, bring the saw, my favorite 
hackemoffquick; and my knife, the two foot 
ham-carver; and you, porter, go for the chlor 
roforumnoscerumsnifferumpainstopperum. ” 
John and the porter jump over the light, and 
as quickly come back, one with a profile bottle 
(see engraving), and the other with the saw 
and knife. The doctor, during this, keeping 
up the attention of those in front by his by¬ 
play, and the patient assisting in the illusion 
by grunting, groaning, moaning, and kicking 
uj) his heels. 

The instruments, the saw, and knife, and 
bottle, should now be placed on the table, 
which table should be pushed a good deal to 
the side, and the patient brought as much in 
the centre as possible, when the doctor should 
commence by taking the profile knife, putting 
it between his teeth, and then tucking up his 
shirt sleeves; this will give quite a man’s 
slaughtering aspect to the affair, and have kill¬ 
ing effect. John and the porter should do the 
same, and take their places, one behind the 
patient to hold his head, the other at his side 
to hold his arm, when, after some by-play by 
the doctor of moving the patient’s arm up and 
down, examining the teeth of the saw, and 
sharpening the knife on his hand, he should 
call for the cloth. This the porter must bring 
from the table. Then he must call for the 
chloroforumnoserumsnifferumpainstopperum. The 
attendant giving him the bottle, he should 
appear to pour some of the contents on the 
cloth, and than pass it backward aud forward 
under the patient’s nose. 
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The patient seems to doze off, and then 
comes the final operation of taking off the 
arm, which must he done hj the assistants 
holding up the profile arm, the doctor cutting 
round the same with his knife; then, taking 
the profile saw, sawing through the hone. 
While this is being done, if the doctor can 
make a noise with his mouth like sawing 
wood, all very well. If genius of this kind is 
not discoverable, get some one at the side 
with a real saw to give the efifect on a piece of 
wood. Behold and see—the arm is off, and 
held up in triumph as a proof of the doctor’s 
amputating skill. 

Then he should say, “Now, John, go down 
into the surgery for a pot of my revivum- 
likewinkin—my instantaneous life-restorer.” 
(Exit John, for the pot.) 

The doctor still goes on talking : This in¬ 
stantaneous composition is the greatest inven¬ 
tion of the age—it’s made from mummy-dust, 
and was invented by a mummer or a nummer. 
It’s astonishing what it will do, and more 
astonishing still what it won’t do. 

“Now, John, where is the wonderful oint¬ 
ment ? and now for the patient’s arm.” A piece 
of rag is taken by the doctor, and he appears 
to anoint the top part of the arm and shoulder, 
the fastneing at the side of the patient that 
has secured his right arm is unloosened by 
the assistant, and he now waves his arm aloft 
in triumph; when the four characters, patient, 
doctor, assistant, and porter perform a gro¬ 
tesque dance, and then exit over the light; 
the patient with the chair, the doctor with 
the saw, knife, bottle, and pot, and the two 
assistants with the table, each taking hold of 
one end as when they first brought it on. 

Properties for the Tooth-Drawing Scene* • 

A wet or dry sheet, strained on a deal frame, 
to fix behind folding-doors, or any other con¬ 
venient place. 

A candle. 

A profile tooth, a lancet, and pincers. 

A chair. 

Properties for the Amputation Scene. 

A light deal table. A bottle. 

A profile knife. A cup gallipot. 

A profile saw. A profile arm. 

The knife, saw, bottle, and gallipot to be 
cut out of thick stiff paste or mill-board. 

General Directions. —Let the boys not en¬ 
gaged in the pantomime tooth-drawing be 


sure to keep at the back side of the light, and 
when any one jumps over the light with a 
chair or table, to do it steadily and neatly—no 
hurrying or carelessness, or knocking against 
the light; and in placing the chair and work¬ 
ing in front, be sure not to touch or rub 
against the wet sheet, but place the chair as 
near as possible, without causing the person 
sitting down to rub or bulge against the said 
wet sheet or medium. Arrange everything 
beforehand by rehearsing, and so avoid all 
confusion and the least chance of failure. 

SHADOW BUFF, OR WHO’S WHO? 

The same properties—viz., the sheet and 
the light—may be used for a comical, optical, 
guessical, substantial extravaganza, called 
“ Shadow Buff, or Who’s Who ? or all Alive 
in ’67,” being & funny dodge for Christmas and 
New Year’s amusement. 

N. B. In “Shadow Buff,” all the little buf¬ 
fers and bufferesses, from four to fourteen, 
can take part, to the delight of their friends, 
and themselves in particular. 

To play the game proceed as follows : As 
many pieces of paper must be cut as there are 
juveniles to play—say ten, and on one of the 
ten pieces of paper must be marked, “ the 
guesser.” The papers are now to be twisted 
up and placed in a hat or bag, and each juve¬ 
nile to draw one, when the drawer of “ the 
guesser” must take his or her place on the 
audience side of the screen or sheet, and as 
each of the shadows come in front, either by 
jumping over the light or coming from the 
side, endeavor to guess their names, and, if 
the juveniles are nearly of one height, and no 
great peculiarity of dress, some difficulty will 
be found in always guessing who’s who. 

Note, if there are many young ladies to take 
part in Shadow Buff, the stage manager or 
director of the entertainment should be par¬ 
ticular in making all come on from the sides 
—no jumping over the light in this, for ladies 
young or old, so that no accident from a 
dress catching fire can take place. Also, if 
the young ladies put on different hats or bon¬ 
nets from those they are in the habit of wear¬ 
ing—exchanging with one another, indeed— 
it will be more difficult for the guesser to 
guess their names. They must come sepa¬ 
rately, one by one, before the light, and, if 
the guesser guesses any one’s name right, he 
must take the guesser’s place ; and so on as 
in the old game of blind man’s buff. 





NOVELTIES FOR DECEMBER. 

DRESSES, WAISTS, ETC. ETC. 

Fig. 1. 




Fig. 1.—Dress of gray reps, trimmed with Fig. 2.—Dress of violet poplin, trimmed 
bands and points of golden brown satin stud- with a fringe formed of mother of pearl me- 

Fig. 2. 3* 


ded With steel buttons. The front of the | dallions. The sleeves are slashed with satin 
dress is trimmed the same as the back, | of a darker shade. 
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Fijr. 3. 



Fig. 4. 



Fig. 3.—Dress of blue Winsey, trimmed 
with fancy braid and Tom Thumb fringe. 


Fig. 4.—Dress of Bismarck reps, trimmed 
with narrow velvet of a darker shade. 

Fig. 5.—Fancy white cashmere sack, orna¬ 
mented with Cluny inserting lined with colored 
ribbon. 

Figs. 6 and 7.—Two styles of white waists, 
to be made of fine French muslin. They are 
both tucked and highly ornamented with 
Cluny lace and inserting. 


Fig. 8. 



Fig. 8. Child’s cloak of scarlet cloth, to be 
trimmed with a pinked border of white cloth 
and a braiding pattern in white silk braid. 


The hood is ornamented with white tassels, 
and may be lined with either white or scarlet 

I silk. 
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Fig. 9. 




black velvet and edged with pointed jet gre- 
lots, but it also looks well in colored silk. It 
is intended to be worn with a high white 


Figs. 10 and 11.—Each of these cravats 
consists of a strip of cambric muslin one yard 
long, six inches wide, hemmed on both sides. 
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The ends of the cravats are ornamented with 
patterns in tatting, worked with crochet cot¬ 
ton, No. 30. A rosette in tatting is sewn on 
in the middle of the end of the cravat, Fig. 
11. The end of the cravat is pointed, lined on 
the wrong side with a strip of the same mate¬ 
rial as the' cravat, and edged with a tatted 
lace. 


GREEK LACE TRIMMING. 

THE CENTRE. 

1st Dot. Fill the shuttle with the coarser 
thread, and leaving an end of two yards, 
commence a loop; work 2 double stitches, 


Oval. As the 2d. 

bill Oval. Commence, work 2 double, join 
to the pearl of the last oval; 4 double, (1 
pearl and 4 double, twice) ; 1 pearl, 2 double, 
draw close. 

Qth Oval. As the 2d ; when finished, join 
the cotton to the pearl of the last dot. 

Work 3 Ovals more the same as the 2d, 
Joining after each to the next Dots. 

When the 9 Ovals are made and joined, 
take the end of the cotton left at the com¬ 
mencement in the left hand, and holding it 
for a straight thread, make 2 double with the 
shuttle, so that all these stitches are formed 
by the straight thread ; join the shuttle cotton 















































take No. 1 pin and make a pearl loop with it, 
then 2 double; draw close. Turn this dot 
down under the left thumb. 

Is^ Oval. Commence a loop, work 2 double, 

1 pearl, 4 double, 1 pearl, 4 double, 1 pearl, 

2 double, draw close. 

2d Dot. Work as the 1st Dot, and when 
finished turn it down under the thumb. 

2d Oval. Commence a loop, work 2 double, 
join to the last pearl of the previous Oval: 4 
double, 1 pearl, 4 double, 1 pearl, 2 double, 
draw close. 

3d Dot. Work as the 1st; when finished, 
turn It down. 

3d Oval. Work as the 2d; then work a 
4th Dot as the 1st. 


to the 1st pearl of the 1st Oval; then with 
the shuttle and straight thread work 4 double 
stitches, 1 pearl, putting the straight thread 
over the pin ; then 4 double. Reverse the 
work, and join to the centre pearl of the OvaJ 
by bringing the straight thread through ih a 
loop and passing the shuttle into it; tlren 
with the shuttle and straight thread work 4 
double; leave the straight thread. Reverse. 

Is? Circle. Work with the shuttle and No. 
3 pin. Commence a loop, work 5 double, 
then (1 pearl and 3 double, 9 times), 2 doir- 
ble more, to make 5 in all, draw close. * Re¬ 
verse the work, and with the straight thread 
and shuttle, work 4 double as before ; join to 
the pearl of the next Oval as before ; tlreii 4 
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double more with the straight thread. Re¬ 
verse the work. 

2d C'nde, Commence a loop, work 5 dou¬ 
ble. join to the last pearl of the previous 
Circle, 3 double, then (1 pearl and 3 double, 
8 times) ; 2 double more, draw close. 

Repeat from * until ^ 9 Circles in all are 
made; ending at the joining to the last oval. 
In the centre it should be joined to both pearls 
of the 5th oval. When finished, reverse the 
work, and still using the straight thread, 
work 4 double, 1 pearl, 4 double; join to the 
last pearl of the oval^ then 2 double, join to 
tlie thread between the oval and 1st dot, and 
fasten off by knotting the two cottons firmly 
together. 

The Second Scallop is worked the same as 
the First to the commencement of the 8th 
Circle, then to attach them together make the 
following alterations :— 

Sih Circle, Commence a loop, work 5 dou¬ 
ble, join to the last pearl; 3 double, (1 pearl 
and 3 double, 3 times) ; take the finished 
Scallop and join to the centre pearl of the 
2d circle of it; 3 double, (1 pearl and 3 dou¬ 
ble, 4 times) ; 2 double more, draw close. 
Reverse the work, make 4 double on the 
straight thread, join to the oval; 4 double as 
before. Reverse. 

^t,h Circle, As the last, joining it to the 
opposite Circle of the other Scallop; finish 
Ciis Scallop as the first. 

Repeat the 2d Scallop until the required 
length is made. 

THE HEADING. 

1st Rosette, Fill the shuttle, and using No. 
3 pin, commence a loop, work 2 double, (1 
pearl and 2 double, twice) ; take the 1st Cir¬ 
cle of the scallops and join to the 3d pearl of 
it; 2 double, then (1 pearl and 2 double, 9 
times) ; draw close. * Keep the cotton at the 
back of the last 5 pearls and join to the 6th, 
which will be the 4th pearl from the other 
juiniug. 

2d Rosette, Commence a loop, work 2 dou¬ 
ble, join to the next pearl of the rosette, 2 
double, then (1 pearl and 2 double, twice) ; 
j;oin to the pearl over the Oval, 2 double, then 
(1 pearl and 2 double, nine times) ; draw 
close. Repeat from *, joining the 3d Rosette 
to the pearl over the next oval, and the 4th 
Rolette to the 3d pearl of the next Circle. 

THE EDGE. 

^11 the shuttle and join the cotton to the 


first unattached pearl of the 4th Circle ; then 
to make a Dot, commence a loop, work 6 
single stitches, draw it quite close, and join 
the cotton to the next pearl of the Cir.cle. 
Work 4 Dots more the same, joining after 
each one is made. Work a 6th Dot, then 
join the two next pearls together, by bringing 
the joining loop first through the nearest 
pearl and then through the next pearl in the 
other Circle, pass the shuttle into the loop 
and draw it tight. Repeat these 6 Dots until 
21 Dots are made ; then join the cotton to the 
centre pearl of the corresponding circle of the 
next Scallop; repeat the Dots, working 24 
Dots on each Scallop. 

THE LACE STITCHES. 

With the fine cotton work a Wheel in each 
of the Circles, directions for which are given 
at page 256. In the centre of each Rosette 
work a round of button-hole stitches, sewing 
each stitch over to draw them together. A 
twisted thread is made between the circles of 
the scallops. 


KNITTED BOOT FOR LADIE>S. 


Materials for one Pair .—One and a half ounce black, 
one and a half ounce white fleecy, some black Beiiiu- 
wool; thick steel knitting-needles. 



The pattern is worked in common brioche 
knitting, alternately one row with black, one 
with white wool. Put the wool at the end 
of each row, fasten it off, and begin ^^h 
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another color. Begin the boot at the top with 
black fleecy, cast on 38 stitches. 

1st row of the brioche knitting: Slip the 
1st stitch, alternately knit 1, throw the wool 
forward, slip 1, taking it on the needle as if 
you were going to purl it. 2d row, with 
white wool. Knit together the stitch that 
was slipped, and that which was made, by 
throwing the wool forward in the preceding 
row, and slip the knitted stitch after you 
have thrown the wool forward. Knit all the 
other rows like the 2d one, but change the 
colors. Knit 32 rows without increasing. 
Increase once at the beginning of the next 44 
rows, so that the 76th row has 82 stitches; 
then knit 14 rows without increasing ; then 14 
rows in plain black Berlin-wool for the sole 
of the boot (knit in the flrst of these rows, as 
one stitch, the stitch and the wool thrown 
forward in the preceding row). Knit twice 
two together in the middle of each row. 
Then fold the work in the middle, so that the 
stitches come opposite each other, and cast 
off two opposite ones together. The sloped 
long sides are sewn together; the black rows 
must be on the outside; fasten the ends off 
carefully. Sew also the toe of the sole against 
the toe of the boot, and cover the seam on 
the instep with a row of slip-stitches in black 
Berlin-wool. Two long cords are made in 
chain stitches, to lace the boot on both sides 
of the seam, and are completed by small 
tassels of white wool, and tied in a bow at 
the top and bottom. 


FEATHER FAN, OR SCREEN. 

Materials .—Small white and black pigeon feathers: 
pretty strong wire covered with white; stiff white net: 
sojae pink glac6 silk ; small and large crystal bead^. 

'SThis fan, consisting of white and black 
feathers sown over a shape formed with -wire 
and net, is very suitable for the theatre, 
c^>ncerts, etc. Cut first for the shape one 
side 9 inches long, 7 inches broad, measured 
in the middle. Hem in a piece of wire round 
tlie outside ; the wire must be 5 inches longer 
at the lower end than the fan; then sew on 
the frame eight pieces of wire, which must 
all be 9 inches longer than the fan. These 
pieces of wire form the handle; at the end 
they are bent into a circle, nine on each side. 
The circle and the handle are covered regu¬ 
larly and closely first with white cotton ; then 


the ring with small black glass beads, the 
handle with white ones. Now begin to sew 
the feathers on the net foundation on the 
same side as the pieces of wire. Begin at the 
edge and sew on the feathers in close rows, 
reverse the order in each row, so that there 
be no empty place, arid that one feather may 
cover the beginning of the next. The first 
row is black. Half the length of the feathei’S 
must be outside the edge. The illustration 
shows the working of the first and sec.ond 



row (the latter is white), and also how the 
feathers are fastened. Continue to work in 
the same way, but leave in the middle a 
circle measuring 2 inches across ; fill up this 
circle with black feathers, and in the middle 
sew on a feather flower. To work this flower, 
wind eight small white feathers cut in the 
shape of leaves with a bit of silk upon a wire 
stem; from the middle of the flower with a 
black bead; insert the wire through the net 
on the back of the fan, and cover it with pink 
glace silk, which is turned down inside round 
the edge, and sewed over the net with over¬ 
cast stitches.’ 
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GAITER FOR A CHILD THREE YEARS OF 
AGE. 

Materials ,—Three skeins of white and one of colored 
S-ply fleecy ; Penelope ueedle.s, No. 1 and 000; one dozen 
Bmall silk butto^. 



This gaiter can be made smaller or larger 
by working rather tighter or looser, and at 
tlie 10 plain rows after the 30th row more or 
less rows can be worked according to the size. 

Commence with the white wool and No. 1 
needle. Work 23 chain. 

l&t row. Miss 1, 22 plain, then 4 chain, turn 
back. Work the rest of the gaiter in raised 
crochet, the work should be rather tight> so 
that six stitches will measure one inch. 

2d, Miss 1, and 3 plain on the 4 chain, then 
on the 1st row 23 plain, working the last 
stitch on the one chain at the end to increase^ 
tlien 4 chain, turn back. 

Miss 1, and 3 plain on the 4 chain,, then 
27 plain, 4 chain, turn back. 

4fA. Miss 1, and 3 plain, then 31 plain, 4 
diaiu, turn back. 

^Ul, Miss 1, and 3 plain, then 35 plain, 31 
chain, turn back. 

6f/i. Miss 1, 5 plain and 2 single on the 
chain, turn back. 

^_th, 2 single, 4 plain, turn black. 

^th. 1 chain, 8 plain, then on the chain 3 
single, turn back. 


9th. 2 single, 9 plain, turn back. 

lOiA. 1 ohain, 11 plain, then on the chain 
20 plain, and on the 5th row 39 plain, 4 chain, 
turn back. 

11th. Miss 1 and 3 plain on the 4 chain, 
then 70 plain, turn back. 

12th. 1 chain, 74 plain, work 7 rows more 
the same as the last, at the end of the 19th 
row, work 3 chain. 

20th. Miss 1, and 2 plain on the 3 chain, 
then on the 19th row 3 plain and 3 single, 
turn back. 

21st. 2 single, 7 plain, working the last 
stitch in the 1 chain at the end, then 3 chain, 
turn back. 

22d. Miss 1, and 2 plain, and then on the 
19th row 9 plain and 3 single, turn back. 

23c/. 2 single, 13 plain, then 3 chain, turn 
back. 

24dh. Miss 1, and 2 plain, then on the 19th 
row 15 plain and 3 single, turn back. 

2^th, 2 single, 19 plain, 3 chain, turn back. 

20th, Miss 1, and 2 plain, then 21 plain, and 
on the 19th row 62 plain, turn back. 

21th, 1 chain, 86 plain, working the last 
stitch on the 1 chain at the end. 

28fA. 1 chain, 86 plain. 

29th, 1 chain, 54 plain, then to decrease 
take two stitches on the needle, and work as 
one stitch, then (3 plain, and decrease as be¬ 
fore 4 times) 11 plain, working in the one 
chain at the end. 

30fA. 1 chain, 82 plain. Work 10 rows 
more as the last. 

41st, 1 chain, 54 plain (2 plain in 1, and 3 
plain, 4 times), 2 plain in one, 11 plain. 

42c/. Miss 1, 86 plain. 

43c/. 1 chain, 86 plain. 

44fA. Miss 1, 85 plain. 

45fA. 1 chain, 85 plain. 

46fA. 2 single, 19 plain, 2 single, turn back. 

41th, 3 single, 16 plain, 2 single, turn back. 

48fA. Miss 1, 2 single, 13 plain, 2 singlsj 
turn back. 

49th. 3 single, 10 plain, 2 single, turn back. 

50th, Miss 1, 2 single, 7 plain, 2 single, 
turn back. 

51sf. 3 single, 4 plain, 2 single, turn ba(^. 

52c/. Miss 1, 2 single, 6 plain, then on each 
of the 3 stitches left work 3 plain, and on tlie 
45th row 62 plain, turn back. 

53c/. 1 chain, 74 plain, turn back. Work 
8 rows more as the last. 

62c/. 1 chain, 9 plain, 2 single, turn back. 

63c/. 3 single, 8 plain, turn back. 
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64f7i. Miss 1, 5 plain, 2 single, turn back. 

65</i. 3 single, 4 plain, turn back. 

66ih, Miss 1, 6 single, then on the stitches 
left 3 single, and on the Gist row 20 single, 
37 plain, 2 single, turn back. 

Q7th. Miss 1, 3 single, 33 plain, 3 single, 
turn back. 

68?A. Miss 1, 3 single, 29 plain, 3 single, 
turn back. 

69^7i. Miss 1, 3 single, 25 plain, 3 single, 
turn back. 

70tli. Miss 1, 3 single, 21 plain, 3 single, 
turn back. 

71st. Miss 1, 3 single, 17 plain, 3 single, 
tlien sew the sides together to make it round. 

<Commence at the seam at the back of the 
heel, and putting the needle into the side of 
the previous rows, work 2 single to each rib 
for the six ribs, then 4 single to each rib for 
4 ribs, then 2 single to each rib for 10 ribs, 
then 4 single to each rib for 4 ribs, 2 single 
to each rib for 7 ribs, join on the colored 
■wool, and work 3 rounds of single crochet, 
fasten off. 

With the white wool commence at the top, 
and putting the needle into the side of the 
previous rows, work 2 single stitches to each 
rib, then turn back, now use the 000 needle, 
and working loosely two rows of raised cro¬ 
chet with white wool and two rows with the 
colored wool alternately for 20 rows, then sew 
up the sides. 

Tue Trimming. —With the colored wool make 
32 chain, turn, miss 2, 29 treble on the chain, 
then 3 chain, 1 single, join on the white, and 
work on the foundation chain (5 chain, miss 
1, and 1 plain, 15 times) turn and work the 
same down the other side, fasten off, sew this 
trimming up the side of the leg, as in the en¬ 
graving, then sew six buttons on the treble row. 

The Strap. —With the colored wool make 
22 chain, turn, miss 2, 20 treble, fasten off, 
and sew to the sides of the foot. 


FIFE-LIGHT STAND IN THE SHAPE OP A 
QUIVER. 

Sfaterzals.—Perforated card-board ; red glac6 silk; red 
■vialvet ribbon, half an inch wide; black and red sewing- 
silk ; gold thread. 

Tms quiver is filled with anything but war¬ 
like arrows, and will make a very pretty pre¬ 
sent. The original pattern is made of white 
perforated card-board, ornamented with em¬ 
broidery in black silk and point russe. Holes 


are made at the top of the quiver to draw 
strips of red velvet ribbon through. The 
embroidery pattern consists of two arrows, 
lying crossways, and four stars. Cut two 
pieces of card* board and red silk, 4| inches 



long, 2 inches wide at the top, inch at the 
bottom ; then two pieces of the same length, 
one inch wide at the top, and nine-eighths of 
an inch wide at the bottom. W’ork the pattern 
upon the two larger sides first; the Grecian 
borders in point russe, with black silk; the 
arrows in cross-stitch, with gold thread ; tlwj 
feathery part of these, and the stars, are 
worked in point russe, with gold thread and 
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red silk. The side pieces of the quiver are 
merely edged all round with cross stitches, in 
gold thread and stars. The pattern can easily 
be copied from our illustration. Then cut 
out the upper edge of the four parts in scal¬ 
lops, and make the holes for the ribbon-velvet. 
Repeat the same at the bottom of the quiver. 
Then join the four pieces of card-board length¬ 
ways, with button-hole stitches in red silk, 
set in every hole of the card-board, fastening 
in at the same time the red silk lining. Add 
a small piece of card-board at the bottom, and 
work an edging of button-hole stitches round 
tlie scalloped border of the quiver at the top. 
Draw the velvet ribbon through the holes. A 
rosette of ribbon-velvet, with two ends fast¬ 
ened on either side of the quiver, forms a 
handle to hang it up by. 


DESIGN FOR 

SOFA CUSHION, FOOTSTOOL, OR CHAIP. 

TO BE EXECUTED IN BEADS OR ZEPHYRS. 

(See Plate printed in Colors, in front.) 
Coarser canvas should be used which 
would enlarge the figure to the desired size. 
If worked in wool, the effect would be in¬ 
creased by using fioss silk for the lightest 
shade in the body of the dog, also for the 
eyes, mouth, and collar. 


PATTERNS OF FRINGES. 



To be made of jet, crystal, steel, or pearl 
beads. These fringes are all the rage for 
dresses and wraps. 


LETTERS FOR MARKING PILLOW-CASES, ETC. 
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LADY’S GAUNTLET MITT. 

Zlatenals. —Three ounces of double Berlin ^wol; one 
I>alr of knitting-pins, J?o.l6; Penelope needle 000; one 
and a half yards of sarcenet ribbon, about an inch wide. 



THE HAND. 

Cast on 36 stitches and knit 30 rows plain, 
always slipping the 1st stitch of each row. 

61sf Row, Knit 11 stitches, then cast of 11 
stitches, knit 14 plain. 

82c/. Knit the 14 stitches, cast on 11 stitches, 
knit the 11 stitches, then knit 70 rows plain as 
before, cast off, and sew the 1st row and the 
last together, turn the mitt on the right side. 

THE GAUNTLET. 

•Isf Row, With the crochet needle and 
wool, commence by working a single stitch 
on the side of the 1st row of the knitting, this 
row is to be worked on the selvedge formed 
by the side of the knitting; work 4 chain 


miss 2 ribs of the knitting, and work one tre¬ 
ble stitch between the 2d and 3d ribs, putting 
the needle sufficiently deep to make the cro¬ 
chet firm, * miss 2 ribs, work 1 treble as 
before, 1 chain, miss 2 ribs, and work 1 tre¬ 
ble. Repeat from * 12 times more, working 
1 chain between every other treble stitch, 
then turn back. The following rows are to 
be worked in raised crochet, until the 21st 
row; 1 chain stitch is to be worked at the 
beginning of each row. The work should be 
very loose, so that 4 stitches will measure 
one inch in length. 

2d, 3d, and 4f/i. 1 chain, 42 plain, turn 
back. 

f>th. Work 6 plain, and 2 plain in one, 6 
times, then three rows plain. 

9fA. Work 2 plain in one, and 13 plain 4 
times, then 8 rows plain. The following rows 
are to be worked in the ordinary plain cro¬ 
chet, that is putting the needle into the upper 
edge of the previous stitches. Work 4 rows 
plain. 

22d. Miss a stitch, and 12 plain, 4 times. 

23d and 24fA. Plain. 

25fA. Miss 1, and 7 plain, 6 times. 

26<A and 21th. Plain. 

Turn the work on the wrong side, and sew* 
the selvedge of the crochet together, then 
double it, and sew the last row of crochet to 
the first at the top of the open row, turn the 
work on the right side and embroider three 
rows of hemstitch down the back of the hand; 
run half the ribbon in the open row. 

Work the other mitten the same, but when 
the knitted part is made, care must be taken 
to turn it on the side which will make it 
match the first. 
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•I^IAKES, PLUM-PUDDINGS, MINCE-MEAT, ETC. 

POR THE CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS. 

A Fhjo Hints Respecting the ^faking and Baking of CakeSy, 

Eggs should always bo brokeu into a cup, tho whites 
»ad yelks separated, and they should always be strained. 
Breaking the eggs thus, the bad ones may bo easily re¬ 
jected without spoiling tho others, and so cause no waste. 
As eggs are used instead of yeast, they should bo very 
thoroughly whisked; they are generally sufficiently beaten 
when thick enough to carry tho drop that falls from the 
whisk. 

Loaf Sugar should be well pounded, then silled through 
a line sieve. 

Currants should bo nicely washed, picked, dried in a 
doth, and then carefully examined, that no pieces of grit 
or stone may be left amongst them. They should then bo 
laid on a dish before the lire, to become thoroughly dry ; 
as, if added to tho other damp ingredients, cakes will bo 
liable to be heavy. 

Good Butter should always bo used In tho manufacture 
of cakes; and if beaten to a cream, it saves much time 
and labor to warm, but not melt, it before beating. 

Less butter and eggs are required for cakes when yeast 
Is mixed with the other ingredients. 

The heat of the oven is of great Importance, especially 
for large cakes. If the heat bo not tolerably fierce, tho 
butter will not rise. If the oven is too quick, and there 
Is any danger of the cake burning or catching, put a sheet 
of clean paper over the top. Newspaper, or paper that 
has been printed on, should never be used for this purpose. 

To know when a cake is sufficiently baked, plunge a 
dean knife into the middle of it; draw it quickly out, and 
if it looks in the least sticky, put the cake back^ and close 
tlie oven door until the cake is done. 

Plum-Cake, Rich Pound-Cake, Twelfth, or Bride- 
C.-iKEs.—The following table will give tho ingredients 
necessary for cakes of different sizes:— 

ingredients. 1 2 3 4 5 6 

lb. OB. lb, oz. lb. OB. lb. oz. lb. or. Ib. or. 

Butter.on ••0 13-.1 1 -.1 4--1 6.-2 1 

Sugar.0 7 - -O 8--010 •.0 12 a O-l 6 

Currants.1 4 •-1 6--1 10 - .2 0--2 8--3 12 

Orange, lernon, and 0 q . .q 7..0 8 •-0 10--0 12--1 2 

citron (mixed)-•• 

Almonds.0 1^-0 2- 0 2 - -0 3.-0 3--0 4 

Mixed spice*.0 O^** --O 0J-- --O 1--0 IJ 

Flour. on --OIS--! 1 •-1 4-.1 6--2 1 

Eggs (number). 6 •• 7 •• 9 •• 10 • • 12 • • 18 

’'dyt'a’d wine”": \ Winoglnssfal • -ipt. 

Tliese proportions allow for the cake being iced. If more 
sugar is preferred, tho quantity must be the same as the 
butter; but less is used in this instance, that the cake 
may be light, and also to allow for the fruit, which 
would make it too sweet. Double the quantity of almonds 
may be used if required, as some persons prefer more. 
Warm a smooth pan, large enough for the mixture; put 
iu the butter, and reduce it to a fine cream, by working it 
about tho pan with your hand. In summer the pan need 
not be warmed, as it can be reduced to a cream without; 
but in winter keep tho mixture as warm as possible, with¬ 
out oiling the butter. Add tho sugar and mix it well with 
butter, until it becomes white and feels light in the hand. 
Break in two or three eggs at a time, and work tho mix¬ 

* Nutmegs, mace, and cinnamon, of each equal parts, 

in powder. 


ture well, before any more is added. Continue doing this 
until they are all used and it becomes light; then add the 
spirit, currants, peel, spice, and almonds, some or most of 
these being previously cut in thin slices, the pool having 
also been cut into small thin strips and bits. When 
these are incorporated, mix in the flour lightly ; put it in 
a hoop with paper over tho bottom and round the sides, 
and placed on a baking-plate. Large cakes require three 
or four pieces of stiff paper round the sides; and if tho 
^;ake is very large, a pipe or funnel, made either of stiff 
paper or tin, and well buttered, should be put in the cen¬ 
tre, and the mixture placed round it; this is to allow the 
middle of the cake to be well baked, otherwise the edge 
would be burnt two or three inches deep before it could 
bo properly done. Place the tin plates containing the 
cake on another, the surface of which is covered an inch 
or two thick with sawdust or fine ashes to protect the bot¬ 
tom. Bake it in an oven at a moderate heat. Tho time 
required to bake it will depend on tho state of the oven 
aud tho size of the cake. A largo cake in an oven of a 
proper heat will take from four to five hours. When the 
cake is cold, proceed to ice it. Wedding cakes have gene¬ 
rally, first, a coating on the top of almond icing; wheu 
this is dry, the sides and top are covered with royal or 
white icing. Fix on any gum paste or other ornaments 
whilst it is wet; and when dry, ornament it with piping^ 
orange-blossoms, ribbon, etc.; the surface and sides are 
ofteu covered with small knobs of white sugar candy 
whilst the icing is wet. Twelfth-cakes are iced with 
white or colored icing, aud decorated with gum paste, 
plaster ornaments, piping-paste, rings, knots, and fancy 
papers, etc., and piped. 

Unrivalled Plum-Pudding. —^Two and a half pounds 
of raisins, one and three-quarters of a pound of currants, 
two pounds of the finest moist sugar, two pounds of bread- 
crums, sixteen eggs, two pounds of finely-chopped suet, 
six ounces of mixed candied peel, the rind of two lemons, 
one ounce of ground nutmeg, one ounce of ground cinna¬ 
mon, half an ounce of pounded bitter almonds, quarter of 
a pint of brandy. Stone and cut up the raisins, but do 
not chop them; wash and dry tho currants, and cut the 
candied peel into thin slices. Mix all the dry ingredients 
well together, and moisten them with the eggs, which 
should bo well beaten aud strained; then stir in the 
brandy, and, when all is thoroughly mixed, well butter 
and flour a stout now pudding cloth ; put in tho pudding, 
tie it down very tightly and closely, boil from six to eight 
hours, and serve with brandy sauce. This quantity may 
bo divided and boiled in buttered moulds. For small 
families this is tho most desirable way, as the above will 
bo found to make a pudding of largo dimensions. 

CHRIST.MAS Plum Pudding. —A pound of suet, cut in 
pieces not too fine, a pound of currants, and a pound of 
raisins stoned, four eggs, half a grated nutmeg, an ounce 
of citron and lemon-peel, shred fine, a teaspoouful of 
beaten ginger, half a pound of bread-crums, half a pound 
of flour, and a pint of milk ; boat the eggs first, add half 
the milk, beat them together, and by degrees stir in the 
flour, then the suet, spice, and fruit, and as much milk 
ns will mix it together very thick ; then take a clean 
cloth, dip in boiling water, and squeeze dry. While tKb 
water is boiling fast, put in your pudding, which should 
boil at least five hours. 

Another way .—Seven ounces raisins, seeded and a little 
chopped; seven ounces currants, well washed and 
picked ; one and a half ounce citron; three ounces of 
beef suet, chopped very fine; three-quarters of a nutmeg, 
grated ; one-quarter of a teaspoonful of cinnamon ; five 
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eggs well beatea up ; four tablespoonfuls of sugar; five 
tablespoonfuls of wheat flour ; half a lemou-peel, grated ; 
o-ue glass of brandy and one glass of Madeira; a little 
milk to nii;c, suflicient to make rather a thick batter. 
Tije whole must bo well mixed. The above mixture to 
be put into a well-buttered basin. Tie a pudding cloth 
over, and pin the four corners over the top. Put into 
boiling water, and to bo kept boiling without ceasing 
for five hours. We have tried this receipt, and know it 
to be excellent. 

German Sugar Cakes. —Blend well with the fingers six 
ounces of good butter with one pound of flue flour, work¬ 
ing it quite into cruras; add a few grains of salt, one 
pound of dry sifted sugar, a tablespoonful of the best cin¬ 
namon in very fine powder, and a large teaspoonful of 
mixed spices; to those, the grated rinds of three sound, 
fresh lemons can be added, or not, at pleasure. Make 
these ingredients into a paste, with the yelks of five egg.s, 
and about four tablespooufuls of white wine, or with one 
or two more in addition, if required, as this must be regu¬ 
lated by the size of the eggs; half of very thick cream, 
and half of wine, are sometimes used for them. Roll the 
mixture into balls, flatten them to something less than 
three-quarters of an inch thick, and bake them in a mode¬ 
rate oven for fifteen to twenty minutes. Loosen them 
from the baking sheets, which should be slightly floured 
before they are laid on, by passing a knife under them, 
turn them over, and when they are quite cold, stow them 
in a dry, close-shutting canister. The Germans make 
three incisions in the top of each cake with the point of 
a knife, and lay spikes of split almonds in them. 

Common Crullers or Twist Cakes. —Mix well together 
half a pint of sour milk, or buttermilk, two teacupfuls 
of sugar, one teacupful of butter, and three eggs, well- 
beaten ; add to this a teaspoonful of saleratus dissolved 
in hot water, a teaspoonful of salt, half a nutmeg grated, 
and a teaspoonful of powdered cinnamon; sift in flour 
enough to make a smooth dough: roll it out not quite a 
quarter of an inch thick ; cut in small oblong pieces; 
divide one end in three or four parts like fingers, and 
twist or plait them over each other. Fry them in boil¬ 
ing lard. These cakes maybe cut in strips, and the ends 
joined, to make a ring, or in any other shape. 

Shrewsbury Cakes. —For rich cakes, one pound of flour, 
tea ounces of finely-powdered loaf-sugar, ten ounces of 
butter, half a nutmeg grated, the same quantity of ground 
cinnamon, and two eggs. For common ones, twelve 
ounces of flour, four ounces of butter, four ounce.s of 
powdered loaf-sugar, one egg, with sufficient milk to 
make a paste. A few caraway seeds are sometimes added. 
Mix both these preparations by rubbing the butter in 
with the flour until reduced to small crums; make a 
hollow, into which put the sugar, eggs, milk, and spice. 
Make the whole into a moderately firm paste, roll it out 
on an even board until about one-eighth of an inch in 
thickness. Cut them out with a plain round cutter; place 
them in rows nearly touching each other on clean baking- 
sheets, first slightly rubbed over with butter. Bake them 
in a cool oven. As soon as the edges are a little colored, 
they are done, 

A Good Pound-Cake. —Beat one pound of butter to a 
cream, and mix with it the whites and yelks of eight 
eggs beaten apart. Have ready, warm by the fire, one 
pound of flo«r, and the same of sifted sugar; mix them 
and a few cloves, a little nutmeg and cinnamon, in fine 
powder together; then by degrees work the dry ingre¬ 
dients into the butter and eggs. When well beaten, add 
a gla^s of wine and some caraways. It must be beatea 


a full hour. Butter a pan, and bake it an hour in a quick 
oven. 

The above proportions, leaving out four ounces of the 
butter, and the same of sugar, make a less luscious cake, 
and to most tastes a more pleasant one. 

Holiday Cakes. —Two and a half pounds of flour, two 
pounds of currants, two pounds of butter, half a pound of 
moist sugar, half an ounce of pounded spice, four yelks 
and two whites of eggs, two glasses of brandy, a tablo- 
spoonful of yeast, and a little warm water. Rub the but¬ 
ter into the flour, mix all together, and put it before the 
fire to rise for about an hour. Then make it into cakes 
about half an inch thick or a little more, and the size of a 
pudding plate. Bake them not too quickly. 

French Ju.mbles. —One pound and a half of flour, ono 
pound of sugar, three-quarters of a pound of butter, three 
eggs; -dissolve one teaspoonful of soda in one-half cup 
of milk; add this, also one nutmeg, and roll out the 
dough, and cut into small cakes of any shape, and bake 
them in a quick oven. 

Cross Buns. —Rub four ounces of butter into two pounds 
of flour, and four ounces of sugar. Put into a cup of yeast 
a spoonful or two of milk, and mix ; then add to the in¬ 
gredients with as much more milk as may be required to 
make them into a light paste, putting in an (»unce and a 
half of ground allspice, cinnamon, and mace. Make this 
paste into buns, and place them before the fire to rise. 
When this process is about half accomplished, press the 
form of a cross in the centre of each bun with a mould. 
They must be quickly baked. 

Cream Pie (Jine ).—Half pound of butter, four eggs, 
sugar, salt, and nutmeg to your taste, and two table¬ 
spoonfuls of arrowroot wot; pour on it a quart of boiling 
milk, and stir the whole together. To be baked in deep 
dishes. 

Currant Buns. —Mix well together one ounce of sweet 
yeast with a pint of new warm milk, and add as much 
flour as will form a thickish batter, well mixing it in. 
Throw a double or thick cloth over the pan, and let it 
stand w'here the warmth of the fire will reach it without 
heating. When perfectly risen, which will lake perhaps 
an hour and a half or two hours, and which may be as¬ 
certained by bubbles appearing on the top, add a little 
salt, pounded sugar, and flour sufficient to form it into a 
light dough, currants, caraways, nutmeg, or other spices 
being thrown in at discretion. Let it stand some time to 
rise again, beat it up with a spoon, and put it into cups or 
tin pans slightly buttered for baking. The oven should 
be a quick one, and the buns be baked until the outside 
becomes well browned. To make a richer kind less milk 
should be used and two or three ounces of butter, crumbled 
up finely in the flour, added to the batter after the first 
rising. 

Seed Cake. —Beat one pound of butter to a cream, add¬ 
ing gradually a quarter of a pound of sifted sugar, beam¬ 
ing both together; have ready the yolks of eighteen 
eggs, and the whites of ten, beaten separately; mix in 
the whites first, and then the yelks, and beat the whole 
for ten minutes : add two grated nutmegs, one pound and 
a half of flour, and mix them very gradually with the 
other ingredients ; when the oven is ready, beat in throe 
ounces of picked caraway seeds. 

Ginoer Sponge-Cake. —One cup of molasses, one cup 
of butter, two cups of sugar, four eggs, three cups of 
flour, one cup of milk, soda, and ginger. 

Queen Cake.—M ix one pound of dried flour, the same 
of sifted sugar and of washed currants ; wash one pound 
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of butter iu rose-water, beat it well, then mix with it 
eight eggs, yelks and whites beaten separately, and put 
in the dry ingredients by degrees; beat the whole an 
hour; butter little tins, teacups, or saucers, lilliug them 
only half full; sift a little fine sugar over just as you 
put them into the oven. 

Lemox Cake.—B eat six eggs, the yelks and whites se¬ 
parately, till iu a solid froth ; add to the yelks the grated 
riud of a fine lemon and six ounces of sugar dried and 
sifted ; beat this a quarter of an hour; shake in with the 
left hand six ounces of dried flour; then add the whites 
of the eggs and the juice of the lemon; when these are 
well beaten in, put it immediately into tins, and bake it 
about an hour in a moderately hot oven. 

Mincemeat. —Six pounds of currants, three pounds of 
raisins stoned, three pounds of apples chopped fine, four 
pounds of suet, two pounds of sugar, two pounds of beef, 
tlie peel and j nice of two lemons, a pint of sweet wine, a 
quarter of a pint of brandy, half an ounce of mixed spice. 
Press the whole into a deep pan when well mixed. 

Another way. —Two pounds of raisins, three pounds of 
currants, three pounds of beef-suet, two pounds of moist 
sugar, two ounces of citron, one ounce of orange-peel, one 
small nutmeg, one pottle of apples chopped fine, the rind 
of two lemons and juice of one, half a pint of brandy; 
mix well together. This should bo made a little time 
before wanted for use. 

MISCELLANEOUS COOKING. 

Tongue Toast. —Take cold tongue that has been well 
boiled, mince it fine, mix it with cream, or a little milk, 
if there is no cream at hand ; add the beaten yelk of an 
egg, and give it a simmer over the fire. Toast nicely 
some thin slices of stale bread, and having buttered them, 
lay them in a flat dish that has been heated before the 
fire; then cover each slice with the tongue mixture, 
which should be kept quite hot, and serve up immediately. 

Eoast Veal and Chicken Bones make a very nice 
soup, boiled with vegetables; but add a handful of maca¬ 
roni, break it up fine, and boil the soup half an hour 
after it is put in. Color the soup with a little soy or 
ketchup. 

Calt's Head Soup. —Procure a calfs head, wash it 
well, and let it stand in salt and water two or three 
hours; then soak it in fresh water. Put it on to boil, 
and when the meat will separate from the bone, take it 
off. Strain the broth; cut the meat in small pieces, and 
add it to the broth. Then season with sweet marjoram, 
sage, thyme, sweet basil, pepper, salt, mace, and cloves. 
Take one pound of suet, and two pounds of veal, chopped 
fine, and with sufficient broad crums and seasoning as 
above, make some forcemeat balls, and fry them in butter; 
make also some small dumplings, with a little flour, but¬ 
ter, and water; add the dumplings, the forcemeat balls, 
two or three eggs, chopped fine, a spoonful of browned 
flour, and as much wine as you think fit, to the soup. 

VER3IICELLI Soup.— Put a shin of veal, one onion, two 
carrots, two turnips, and a little salt, into four quarts of 
water. Boil this three hours; add two cups of vermi¬ 
celli, and boil it an hour and a half longer. Before serv¬ 
ing, take out the bone and vegetables. 

CONTRIBUTED RECEIPTS. 

Cure for Chapped Hands. —Take some prepared chalk, 
scrape it fine; have some fresh lard ; blend both together 
to the consistency of salve. Rub the hands with it before 
going to bed, and sleep in old kid gloves with tho palms 
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cut out. This preparation will also whiten the hands 
considerably, and is a certain cure for eruptions of long 
standing. M. L. 

The following receipt for cleaning gloves has been sent 
to us. Wo have not tried it:— 

You may clean kid gloves with soap and flannel thus: 
Put tho glove on the hand ; moisten the flannel with clean 
water, rub on the soap, then rub the soiled glove with the 
flannel, taking care to wash off the dirt as it accumulates 
on the flannel. When the glove appears clean, rub it with 
a clean soft towel before removing it from the hand. Take 
it off and blow into it. Lot it dry very gradually, and 
when dry pull it well out; it will then regain its color, 
which appears changed in drying. 

Cookies. —One cup of sugar, half cup of butter, half cup 
of water, two teaspoonfuls of cream of tartar, one of soda, 
and a little nutmeg. 

It appears to us that tho lady has forgotten to say how 
much flour. 

Delicate Cake. —One coffee-cup of sugar, two table- 
spoonfuls of butter (not melted), one teacup of sweet milk, 
the whites of two eggs (or one whole egg, if you do not 
want it very delicate), two coffee-cups of flour, one tea¬ 
spoonful of cream of tartar, half teaspoonful of soda. 

Excellent Sponge Cake. —Whites of twelve eggs, yelks 
of ten eggs, one pound of sugar, three-quarter's of a pound 
of flour. Then take out one largo tablespoonful and not 
use; one tablespoouful of vinegar. Flavor with lemon. 
Stir tho flour in lightly. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Care of Pianos. —It should be remembered that the 
pianoforte is susceptible of tho change of temperature, and 
when tuned in one temperature will be out of tune in an¬ 
other. Good and well-made pianofortes will stand if they 
are tuned at proper periods. Many people, as they wish 
to avoid expense, will let their instruments remain long 
out of tune, which is a great detriment to them, as they 
are less likely to stand well after having been so left. A 
pianoforte ought justly to be tuned twice a year, at least; 
first when you commence with a fire in your room ; second 
when a fire is discontinued. By following this course you 
have the best guarantee that tho instrument will remain 
in tune for the longest period of time. 

Hops lose all their fine flavor by expo.sure to tho air 
and damp; they should be kept in a dry, close place, 
and tightly packed. 

How TO Purify Rancid Lard. —A correspondent of the 
Country Gentleman writes; “We had some forty pounds 
of rancid lard, which was valueless as it was. Knowing 
the antiseptic qualities of the chloride of soda, 1 procured 
three ounces, which was poured into about a pailful of 
salt water, and, when hot, the lard added. After boiling 
thoroughly together for an hour or two, it was set aside to 
cool. The lard was taken off when nearly cold, and it 
was subsequently boiled up. The color was restored to 
an alabaster white, and the lard was as sweet as a rose.*’ 

Starch for Fine Muslin. —Isinglass is a very delicate 
starch for fine muslins; also rice. Some add a very little 
fine salt to starch. 

Brown Holland Chair-covers. —After being washed 
clean in the usual manner, they must be rinsed at the last 
in water in which some hay has been boiled. This will 
restore tho color which has been washed out, and they 
will have the appearance of new. This is also a good 
plan for tho brown-white criim-cloths and coverings for 
stair-carpets. 







THE LAST MONTH OF 1S67. 

“ ‘ Where is the world/ cries Young, ‘ at eighty ? Where 

The world in which a man was born?’ Alas! 

Where is the world of eight years past ? ’Twas there— 

I look for it—’tis gone, a globe of glass! 

Crack’d, shiver’d, vanish’d, scarcely gazed on ere 

A silent change dissolves the glittering mass. 

Statesmen, chiefs, orators, queens, patriots, kings, 

And dandies, all are gone on the wind’s wings.” 

Seen was Byron’s experience at thirty ; had this poet 
of passion lived until now, he would have found the 
changes of his eight years crowded into less than one; 
more than he has described have passed over the world 
since this year was new. We are not intending to give a 
synopsis of the world’s work; our own horizon of the 
Lady’s Book is more important at this period, when, like 
the course of Time, we mark progress, not changes ; our 
readers and friends are not moved by ‘ ‘ the wind’s wings. ’’ 
So we confidently expect to meet all our old subscribers 
at our Editors’ Table on Now Years’ Day, 1868. 

We know our readers prize the L.4DY’8 Book, because it 
is the only magazine strictly devoted to the object of in¬ 
culcating, with all womanly duties and accomplishments, 
the tone of sentiment and feeling corresponding with the 
high dignity of American Ladyhood. 

We have sought to make the work what human life 
should be, progressive in excellence; all the requirements 
which could be demanded by the best state of civilization 
for this, the only stable Republic of the world, should bo 
exemplified in our domestic and social relations. An order 
of Ladyhood, if it can be invested with conditions that ex¬ 
alt character and make happy homes and good society the 
standard of our citizenship, would it not be the crowning 
glory of our nation ? 

For this purpose we give our readers the model of a 
“perfect woman," such as American institutions have 
already developed. She has lived and died, therefore the 
light of her example may now be seen as a fixed star in 
our hemisphere of life and duty. As the photograph of a 
wi.se and good mother who has left the rich legacy of her 
maternal iove and domestic virtues—in their remarkable 
results—to the daughters of America, this noble woman 
should have her example treasured in the hearts of our 
people, and her name honored in the literature of our land. 

It was in the month of August. 1861, that the following 
scene was witnessed by the Rev. Dr. Todd, and thus de¬ 
scribed in his eloquent and impressive manner;— 

AMERICAX LADYHOOD EXEMPLIFIED. 

“At the gateway of one of our beautiful rural cemete¬ 
ries, a large funeral was just entering, as our attention 
w.as called to a very remarkable sight. The bier was 
vesting on the shoulders of four tall, noble-looking men, 
in the prime of life. One of these bearers was a judge on 
the bench of the Supreme Court of the nation ; a second 
was one of the most eminent and accomplished lawyers 
whom this country or any other can boast; a third was a 
very distinguished divine, whose pen is a great power; 
and the fourth was the President of the Senate of his State. 
And these remarkable men were all brothers. They stood 
strong in life, but were bowed, and silent, and solemn, as 
if the bier was too heavy for their strength. Very slowly 
and carefully they trod, as if the sleeper .should not feel 
the motion. And who was on the bier, so carefully and 
tenderly borne ? It was their oion mother. 

“ Never did I see a grief more i-everent or respect more 
profound. It seemed to me that the mother’s cold heart 
ADUst also throb in the coffin. A nobler sigh: or a more 
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beautiful tribute of love I never saw. They were all 
doubtless going liack in memory to their early childhood, 
and to the loving care of this best of all earthly friends. 
They well knew that they, the sons of a village pastor, 
could never have been trained and educated and fitted to 
occupy their stations without a very extraordinary mo¬ 
ther. They well knew that they owed more to her than 
to all other human agencies. No shoulders but theirs 
must bear the precious dust to the graveyard ; no handy 
but theirs must deposit it in its last resting-place. Thi^ 
body had been inhabited by one of the sweetest, most 
cheerful, and brilliant minds that ever inhabited an 
earthly tabernacle. It had long, too, been the temple of 
the Holy Ghost. What that lovely woman had done to 
make her husband’s ministry useful and profitable ; what 
she had done in training daughters that are ornaments to 
their sex; what she had done to make these distinguished 
men what they are, who cau tell? What has not a mo¬ 
ther accomplished, who has given such an influence to 
the world ? I never see one of these sons but ray thoughts 
go back to the home of their childhood; and I can hardly 
keep my eyes from filling with tears as I think of that 
mother. How many men start upon the stage of life, and 
feel they are great and are filling great spheres of use¬ 
fulness, who are really dwarfs in comparison with such 
a character. 

“ When that mother went down to the very brink of the 
grave that she might bring tip life, as her children were 
born, as she toiled unseen and unpraised through all her 
training, what an influence was she preparing to leave 
upon the world after she should be numbered with the 
dead? Wo may develop ourselves and think we have 
done well if we can achieve anything in life, when, mo.st 
likely, if anything valuable in us is developed, we otve 
it chiefly to our patient, meek, unnoticed mother. 81ie 
forms the character which we develop. And in too many 
cases it is our ignorance of the laws of influence that pre¬ 
vents the mother from receiving that love and respect site 
deserves. Heaven will be just where we are not; and I 
can find no words in which to express my appreciation of 
such a friend. 

“Some few who have early lost their mothers through 
death or the loss of reason, come out useful and respect¬ 
able men ; but they would probably have been much 
more so had they enjoyed her love and care. They may 
well mourn the loss all their days. The names of the 
mothers of Moses, of Samuel, of Timothy, and other emi¬ 
nent men are recorded; and so are the names of the mothers 
of the wicked kings generally recorded, as if to tie them 
*.0 the disgrace of their sons. 0, mother, amid all your 
anxieties and labors, be assured that the time is coming 
when your name and image will fill the chambers of the 
memories of your children as no other can. You are 
garnering up love, respect, and veneration, which will 
gather around your coffin, if not around your dwelling. 
You will grow in the hearts of your-children as long as 
they live. 

“0, son of the good mother, remember that she hath 
spared nothing that the human heart could yield for thy 
good. Let thy love, and gratitude, and reverence fio^ 
back upon her; and, if her hair is becoming silvered witu 
age, remember that thy opportunities to minister to her 
comfort are every day becoming fewer and fewer. God 
help thee to cheer her." 

The tomb of Cecilia Metella is now among the most 
remarkable ruins of Old Rome. But this magnificent 
monument bears no record of life or character. The ex¬ 
ample, for good or evil, is lost. 

Mrs. Submit Field,* whose resting-place, hallowed by 
faith in Christ, is in the cemetery of Stockbridge (Massa¬ 
chusetts), has a more excellent and enduring memorial 
than the heathen Romans could rear to their “ lady of the 
dead." 


* The honored wife of Rev. David Field, D D. Among 
their living .sons the names of David Dudley, Cyrus 
West, and Henry Martyn are included under this now 
distingui.shed surname of Field in “The New American 
Cyclopaedia of Useful Knowledge.” 
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The Christian mother left the record and pattern of her 
goodness in the minds of her sons and in the hearts of her 
daughters. Through these representatives her virtues 
will live and hear rich fruits for her country's best great¬ 
ness ; and her name (submission^ as the rule of Christian 
duty, means righteousness)^ as she has illustrated it in her 
life and character, will be the household term for all 
feminine graces. 

Mrs. Submit Field has shown that the highest glory of 
a woman can be won by household virtues and Christian 
piety. 

JEAN INGFLOW’S NEW POEMS. 

The death of Mrs. Browning left a void that has never 
been filled. No living poetess approaches her in power ; 
but her two most worthy successors are undoubtedly Miss 
Ingelow and Mi.ss llossetti; they resemble each other in 
many things; wherein they differ, most readers will 
judge that Miss lugolow has the advantage. Her English 
is pure, her fancy sweet, her imagination true; indeed, 
her only defect is a certain obscurity and constraint. 
This, her last book, is especially happy in the shorter 
pieces. The ballads in old English style are exquisite; 
we note particularly LaurancCy Margaret and Whista^i- 
ley as the work of the writer as her best. We have space 
only for three stanzas—a version of the old proverb “lie 
who will not when he may”— 

“Once those eyes, full sweet, full shy, 

Told a certain thing to mine; 

What they told me I put by, 

Oh, so careless of the sign. 

Such an easy thing to take. 

And I did not want it then ; 

Fool! I wish my heart would breakq 
Scorn is hard on hearts of men. 

“ Scorn of self is bitter work, 

Each of us has felt it now. 

Bluest skies she counted mirk. 

Self betrayed of eyes and brow~; 

As for me, I went my way, 

And a better man drew nigh, 

Fain to earn, with long essay, 

What the winner’s hand threw by. 

“Matters not in deserts old 

What was born, and waxed, and yearned, 

Year to year its meaning told, 

I am come—its deeps are learned ; 

Come, but there is naught to say ; 

Married eyes with mine have met; 

Silence! 0, I had my day, 

Margaret, Margaret.” 

The peculiar defect of our nation—the especial thing 
in which it is surpassed by England and the Continent— 
is the want of that higher culture of which such poetry 
is born, and to which it appeals. It is this culture that 
the Lady’s Book has eai-nestly demanded for women; 
though our men are too wofully deficient in it to bo 
counted much in advance. It may be many years before 
such training is given to the many ; but in the mean time 
almost all of our readers may, if they please, reach it for 
themselves. A mind occupied with the greaJ, things of 
life and Nature, with heroic actions and momentous eras, 
with the record of grandeur and nobleness in the Past, and 
with those problems that demand, to solve them, the same 
nobleness to-day—and turning to the masters of poetry to 
hear these great topics justly treated—this is the foun¬ 
tain of all culture. To eschew newspapers and the tur¬ 
moil of politics ; to remember that, after all, this is but a 
moment in the progress of History ; not to care too much 
for petty aims or interests, is the best advice for those who 
wish to rise to a higher enjoyment of Art. 


CHRISTMAS IS COMING. 

To us —Americans—Christmas should be the glorious 
holiday of the year. It is the root from which spring all 
the good seeds of our civilization ; it is the great agent by 
and through which the best fruits of our national resources 
are developed and ripened. To liken our three national 
holidays with Christmas, would bo like comparing water, 
earth, and air with the sun, from which they derive their 
purity, beauty, and life-giving power. Thus Christmas 
holds the celestial magnet of brotherhood that should 
draw all who enjoy its blessing into that feeling of Na¬ 
tional Union which only can make us a people of peace, 
such as the poet has pictured—such as we wish all our 
friends should enjoy on the coming Christmas. 

A CHRISTMAS SONG. 

BY A. M. DANA. 

Again amid our schemes of gain. 

Our progress vast, our commerce wide. 

Our songs of mirth, our groans of pain. 

Returns the holy Christmas-tide! 

Though ushered not by seraph high, 

Its message is the same as when 

Bright angels burst the midnight sky, 

And .sang, “Good-will and peace to men.” 

Let us forget the thoughts that grieve, 

The cares that with each year increase. 

And for one day, at least, receive 
The blessed Christ-child’s boon of peace. 

Oh, weave the holly chains with joy! 

Ring forth, glad bolls, your roundelay! 

While songs of praise our lips employ, 

For Christ the Lord was born to-day. 


NOTES AND NOTICES. 

HousEnoLD Science.— A recent work on education makes 
scientific knowledge the great civilizer of the human race. 
The writers, however, have not included domestic science 
in their plan, nor alluded to woman as having any part 
in the work of human culture. This makes the subject 
more important for our Journal; wo shall take up some 
of these questions in the January number. The most 
important inquiry at present is, how. to obtain good do¬ 
mestics—and how to keep them. M. Blot, the French 
Professor of Gastronomy, has lately published a work on 
his Art of Cookery. As he has been educated in the sci¬ 
ence, it seems probable that his work will be useful 
and .successful. His remarks on our foreign domestics—a 
paper we have by us—are worth considering— 

EMIGRANTS AS DOMESTICS IN AMERICA. 

“ All the good domestics in Europe come from the coun¬ 
try ; not one in a thousand of those born in large cities 
is faithful or willing. Not one in ten thousand of the 
immigrants that land in America has ever been in service 
in good and respectable families ; hence the general igno¬ 
rance. 

“ But this (their ignorance) is not the greatest evil. If 
they were willing, they could be taught; but they are not, 
and for several reasons. As soon as landed, they meet a 
cousin that tells them that if they live out (technical 
term), they must do as little work as possible; be a;s 
saucy as possible also ; giving them to understand that it 
is only under these considerations and many others of the 
same sort, that they may expect to keep their situation or 
be considered at all; but, above all, that they must never 
go for less than three times as much as they are worth. 

“When housekeepers hire a domestic, it is their duty to 
inquire where .she comes from, where she worked last, 
and what is her character. Very few do it. They take 
in their houses, and to be in constant intercourse with 
themselves, with their children, to be, as a matter of 
course, one of the family, persons that they have never 
heard of. If you take that for liberty, reader, I do not. 
In my humble opinion, it is license. 
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“Let everybody bear in mind, that there is more com¬ 
fort and happiness for every one, helps included, in a 
family at the head of wliich a lady commands and re¬ 
quires every one to attend to her or his duty, than in ono 
in which everybody is head.” 

A Letter About Corset’s. 

“Mr Dear Mrs. Hale: I know your interest in all that 
concerns the welfare of women as regards her improve¬ 
ment and comfort: so I venture to ask you to notice an 
a rticle of costume that is of much importance : it is a nicely- 
fitting corset ^ that surpasses all I have ever seen in its fash¬ 
ioning and finishing. I was told that it took the gold 
medal at the Paris Exposition. Pray examine it.” 

Our corre.spoudent refers to Thompson’s Glove-Fitting 
Corsets, which seem the perfection of this article of cos¬ 
tume, aud well deserve to be commended to our sub¬ 
scribers. These “ prize corsets” must become fashionable, 
because they conduce to ease of person and gracefulness 
of form. The sole agents for the sale in Philadelphia are 
Peter.son & Little, 704 Chestnut Street; but the Fashion 
Editress of Godey’s Lady’s Book could procure these 
corsets. 

A New Poetess in Ajierica.— Our readers will know 
that we hope for a higher culture in the art of poetry 
among our young ladies. In proof that such culture is 
even now bearing good fruit, we shall, in our next vo¬ 
lume, give several poems written by one of these gifted 
daughters of America, aud we think our friends will be 
gratified aud proud to welcome this now poetess. 

HINTS ABOUT HEALTH. 

Pneumonia.— Dr. Hall says that this winter disease may 
be avoided—that being cJiilledis the surest way of induc¬ 
ing an attack. Here are a few of his remarks:— 

“An attack of pneumonia is often occasioned by get¬ 
ting into a public vehicle after having been excited by 
walking, aud being compelled to sit in the draft of an 
open window whidi some selfish, inconsiderate clown 
had raised for his own comfort, regardless of any conse¬ 
quences to others. 

“To remain at rest in any position until a feeling of 
chilliness is induced, is sufllcient to bring on an attack of 
inflammation of the lungs, however vigorous and robust 
the person may feel. 

“Sitting still with damp feet; standing on the wet 
grass; keeping on damp clothes, after having been en¬ 
gaged in exercise, are frequent causes of lung fever. Ono 
great principle, practical in its nature and easily under¬ 
stood, underlies all these cases: it is the getting chilled ; 
this is the more easily brought about in proportion to the 
amount of exercise which has been previously taken to 
the extent of inducing a warmth of body above what is 
natural; the easy and universal preventive is, cool oflf 
very slowly after all forms of exercise in cold weather.” 

Dr. Hall counsels exercise in the open air :— 

“The truth is, the more a person is out of doors, the 
less easily does ho take cold. It is a widely-known fact 
that persons who camp out every night, or sleep under a 
tree for weeks together, seldom take cold at all.” 

To Our Correspo.vdent.s.— The following articles are 
accepted : “AContrast”—“Hereafter”—Home Again”— 
“November” — “Margaret” — “Bonnie Bessie” — “A 
Christmas Song”—and “Nothing but Friendship.” 

These are not needed at present, “Autumn”—“Morn¬ 
ing Glory”—“Too Late”—“ Christmas Dinners”—“ Ode” 
—“Theatres and their Infiuence”—“The New Dominion” 
—“Entities”—“The.Good Old Way”—“Charm”—and 
“ Aunt Kitty.” 

“False aud True” declined. Why will not writers 
send us their articles upon their merits? The letter that 
accompanied this was nearly as long as the story. If 
the MS. is not good, no length of letter will induce us to 
accept it. 


With sincere thanks to our correspondents for their 
many favors, and trusting that the.'je will be continued 
through the coming volume, we wish them a “ Merry 
Christmas,” and hope that we may meet them in a New 
Year’s Reunion. 




From Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia:— 

DEVEREUX. A Tale. By Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, 
Bart. Complete in one volume. 

THE LAST DAYS OF POMPEII. By Sir Edward Bul¬ 
wer Lytton, Bart. Complete in one volume. 

These two volumes belong to the “Globe Edition” of 
Bulwer’s novels now in course of publication by Lippiu- 
cott & Co, The admirers of Bulwer, both of the past aud 
present generation, will find in this edition of their favorite 
every requisite of taste and convenience amply supplied. 
To such as have not yet road the earlier productions of 
Bulwer, it affords an opportunity of doing so both cheaply 
and agreeably. 

BRYAN MAURICE; or, The Se^er. By Rev. Walker 
Mitchell, of St. Marks, Philadelphia. This is a religious 
controversial novel, the scene of which is laid partly in 
Romo, and partly in New England, of the religious pecu¬ 
liarities of both which “centres” of Christianity, it gives 
us many striking pictures. The hero of the story is a 
young graduate of Harvard, who, at first a Unitarian, and 
then a skeptic, finally, after much seeking, finds rest in 
the bosom of the Episcopalian Church. The book is ad¬ 
mirably written, and though, of course, more likely to 
please those whose religious views are in accordance 
with its author’s, it will not, we imagine, be perused 
without a certain degree of interest aud amusement by the 
generality of intelligent Christian readers. 

From Harper & Brothers, New York, through Lippin¬ 
cott & Co., and Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia:— 

CASTE. A Navel. By the author of “Mr. Arle.” As 
the distinctions of class are more strongly marked in 
England than here, so this novel is more especially illus¬ 
trative of English modes of sentiment and life. The hero¬ 
ine, a tradesman’s daughter, educated above her position, 
and morbidly sensitive to all the annoyances of that 
position, is a character well conceived aud well delineat¬ 
ed. The book is written in excellent style, and conveys 
a not unprofitable lesson. 

MANUAL OF PHYSICAL EXERCISES. By William 
Wood, Instructor in Physical Education. With one hun¬ 
dred and twenty-five illustrations. For many years an 
instructor of gymnastic and athletic exercises, the author 
of this manual has written from personal knowledge and 
experience. His instructions are full and clear, and his 
general observations are marked by good sense and saga¬ 
city. The subjects treated of are, gymnastics, rowing, 
skating, fencing, cricket, calisthenics, sailing, swimming, 
sparring, and base ball. Some fifty pages of the book are 
devoted to rules for training and miscellaneous sanitary 
suggestions, which, by the way, are most excellent ones, 
well worthy the attention of those who desire to obtain 
and preserve health. 

From D. Appleton & Co., New York, through D. Ash- 
mead, Philadelphia:— 

THE DAUGHTER OF AN EMPRESS. An Historical 
Novel. By L. Miihlbach, author of “Marie Antoinette,” 
“ Joseph II. aud his Court,” etc. Translated by Nathaniel 
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Greene. Complete in one volume, Witli illustrations. 
This novel we should judge to be one of the earlier works 
of its talented authoress; for, though it is far from being 
uninteresting, it exhibits a certain crudeness of stylo hap¬ 
pily lacking in the romances, which, in their English 
dress, have preceded it. The heroine is a somewhat my¬ 
thical daughter of Elizabeth of Russia. The characters 
of Elizabeth, and of her successor, the profligate and in¬ 
famous Katharine, are ably and, we doubt not, truthfully 
drawn. A somewhat shocking, thongh, we fear, equally 
truthful picture is given of Russian politics and Russian 
politicians of the period embraced in the story. 

IFrom G. 'W. Carletox & Co., New York, through G. 
W. Pitcher, Philadelphia:— 

RICHMOND DURING THE WAR: Four Years of Per¬ 
sonal Observation. By a Richmond Lady. 

CONDENSED NOVELS. And Other Papers. By F. 
Bret Ilarto. With comic illustrations by Frank Bellow. 
The tales which give this volume its title—fifteen in num¬ 
ber—are burlesque imitations of the most popular of our 
modern novelists, condensing, as it were, in a brief hu¬ 
morous story, the salient characteristics of each. They 
are cleverly written, and cannot fiiil to move the risibili¬ 
ties of the most lugubriously disposed. And withal, 
there seems to bo no malice in their wit, so that, even the 
authors travestied will find it hard not to laugh at the 
ridiculous turn given to the marked features of their re¬ 
spective style. “Civic Sketches,” and “Legend.s'.and 
Tales,” which form more than naif the volume, are based 
upon subjects and scenes of California life. They are of 
a gonial, humorous character, and, though originally ap¬ 
pearing as newspaper sketches, are eminently worthy of 
the mere enduring form iu which they aro now presented. 

From Dick & Fitzgerald, New York, through Peter¬ 
son & Brothers, Philadelphia:— 

RUPERT GODWIN. A Novel. By Miss M. E. Braddon. 
This novel, bearing Miss Braddon’s name upon its title- 
page, is in reality inferior to such of that lady’s produc¬ 
tions as we have hitherto had occasion to peruse. If it 
really emanated from her pen, it is probably ono of her 
earlier efforts, which, on the strength of her present repu¬ 
tation, has found a publisher. Its deficiencies aro all 
the more striking from its being in some degree a plagiar¬ 
ism of Charles Reade’s “Very Hard Cash,” and, conse¬ 
quently, challenging comparison with that work. 

DIALOGUES FOR YOUNG FOLKS. By S. A. Frost, 
author of ‘-The Parlor Stage,” “Frost’s Letter-Writer,” 
etc. etc. This is a collection of original, moral, and 
humorous dialogues, adapted to the u.so of school and 
church exhibitions, family gatherings, and juvenile cele¬ 
brations on all occasions. The fact that Miss Frost stands 
without a rival in this particular species of literary labor, 
is a sufficient guarantee that the present little volume is 
one which cannot but be acceptable to those for whose use 
it is designed. 

From Charles Scribner, New York, through J. B. 
Lippincott & Co. Philadelphia: — 

KATHRINA; Her Life and Mine. In a poem. By .1, 
G. Holland, author of “ Bitter-Sweet. ” No ono, perhaps, 
at all familiar with the poetry of Dr. Holland, will expect 
to find iu ” Kathriua” those exalted flights of the imagi¬ 
nation which aro by many considered tho essentials of 
true poetry. If there be any so expecting, they will bo 
disappointed. To all intents, “ Kathrina” is a quiet 
domestic poem, through which, as it i.s the story of a 
poet, are interspersed pas.sages indicating an art pur¬ 
pose, in the mind of its author. It is a graceful and 


pleasing tribute to woman in her relations to man, 
as wife and mother, as the consoler of his griefs, as tho 
inciter of his better purposes, and as the director of his 
spirit to a higher existence. With the power of virt\>- 
ous womanhood for his theme. Dr. Holland has produced 
a noble poem, worthy of his theme, and giving evidence 
of a maturity of poetic vigor which, though it may not 
dazzle, shines with a soft and steady flame. 

From Miller, Wood & Co., New York:— 

THE TREE OF LIFE ; or. Human Degeneracy : its Na- 
ttcre and Remedy, as hosed on the elevating principle of 
Orthopaihy. In two parts. By Isaac Jennings, M, D. 
The author of this volume has endeavored to “give a 
faithful delineation of the nature of human degeneracy, 
spiritual and physical, together with its remedy. ’ ’ With¬ 
out unqualifiedly admitting the justness of all his con¬ 
clusions, or the correctness of all his data, wo must 
admit that his writings aro those of a profound and 
original thinker, strong iu common sense, and keen 
and practical in his observations of life. Indeed, few, we 
imagine, will bo able to resist the force of his arguments 
in treating of the causes of man’s physical degeneracy, 
and of the means to be taken to arrest it. Whether or 
not we agree Avith him that “ medicine is a gross delu¬ 
sion,” tho reasons ho advances against its use, and iu 
favor of a reliance upon the healing power of nature 
alone, are such as no one can afford to treat with con¬ 
tempt. Physicians, even within a few years past, have 
shown a strong disposition to employ drugs more and 
more sparingly, and, to that extent, at least, give their 
sanction to tho no-medicine system advocated by Dr. 
Jennings. 

From Lee & Shepard, Boston,' through J. B. Lippin¬ 
cott & Co., Philadelphia;— 

IS IT I? A Book for every Man. A companion to 
“Why Not?” a Book for every Woman. By Professor 
Horatio Robinson Storer, M. D., of Boston, Vice President 
of the American Medical Association. A year ago. Pro¬ 
fessor Storer issued the volume “ Why Not?” which has 
found an extensive circulation, and been productive of 
incalculable good. Tho little tract before us is its fitting 
companion, and should bo as Avidoly read. The author 
treats of certain delicate subjects with all plainness and 
directness, yet with unquestionable purity of manner 
and purpose; bringing his extensive knowledge and ex¬ 
perience as a medical practitioner to tho correction of 
evils of long-standing and general prevalence; and en¬ 
lightening tho public mind iu regard to matters of Avbich, 
in consequence of a false delicacy, it has remained iu an 
unwise and positively dangerous ignorance. 

WOMAN’S RIGHTS. By Rev. John Todd, D. D., au¬ 
thor of “ Serpents in tho Dove’s Nest.” 

From Loring, Boston, through G. W. Pitcher, Phila¬ 
delphia :— 

LESLIE TYRRELL. By Georgiana M. Craik, author 
of “Faith Unwin’s Trial,” etc. A sprightly story, of 
more than ordinary interest, and presents many vivacious 
and forcible pictures of life and character. There is a 
captivating freshness and novelty about the heroine, 
who, though quite unlike the generality of the gentle, 
spiritless creatures men aro supposed, in noA'els, to bo 
tenderly inclined to, is nevertheloss an exceedingly lov¬ 
able creation. 

From Bangs Williams News Company, Providence, 
Rhode Island:— 

PRINCIPLES OF ELOCUTION AND VOCAL CULTURE. 
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Bv Rev. B, W. Aswell, Professor of Elocution. This is a 
brief, but, we think, a comprehensive manual, giving 
clear and succinct rules for correct reading and speaking, 
and directions for improving and strengthening the voice. 
For the student’s practice, it contains exercises, in prose 
and verse, selected from the works of the best authors. 
The extreme simplicity and compactness of this little 
volume, as compared with the bulkier but scarcely more 
complete works on elocution now in general use, are 
strong recommendations in its favor. 

From Moore & Nims, Troy, New York, through the 
Protestant Episcopal Book Society, 1224 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia:— 

DRIFTING AND STEERING. By Lynde Palmer, au¬ 
thor of “Little Captain,” etc. etc. “The aim’’ of this 
little volume, says the author, •' is to present clearly and 
forcibly the contrast between two lives, the one governed 
by principles of the strictest honor, the other vacillating 
with impulses of selfishness and dishonesty. It is not 
intended for the most youthful readers, but for those 
who, standing on the border laud of childhood, excited 
and bewildered by the broader vistas opening before 
them, are daily deciding the grave and important ques¬ 
tions which are to stamp their future life.” Its author is 
one who kno\ 7 s equally how to please and instruct those 
for whom he writes. 

From Robert Carter & Brothers, New York, through 
James S. Claxton, Philadelphia:— 

HYMNS OF FAITH AND HOPE. By Horatius Bonar, 
D. D. Third Series. The want of a hyranology adequate 
to express the belief and feelings of Christians is so press¬ 
ing, that a valuable contribution to its pages should be 
received with a double welcome. The reception which 
tlie public gave to “The Christian Year” showed how the 
need had been felt, and how the provision for it would be 
appreciated. We believe that “ Bonar’s Hymns” rank 
second only to those of Keble in poetic power, while they 
avoid that somewhat fantastic melancholy that sometimes 
spoils the latter for ordinary readers. We need not say 
that this Series is bound and printed in the most neat 
and tasteful manner. 

BIBLE JEWELS. By the Rev. Richard Newton, D. D. 
The name of Dr. Newton will bo sufficient guarantee to 
ooi- readers of the excellence of this volume. They know 
that his writings are always simple, earnest, free from 
folly or bad taste, and easily understood by children. 
This book is a collection of short addresses upon the va¬ 
rious jewels mentioned in the Bible. Each he regards as 
symbolical of some heavenly influence or Christian grace; 
and under the ruby and the diamond he gives an impres¬ 
sive sketch of the beauties de.signated by them, and of the 
reasons why wo should seek to possess those beauties. 
Like all of Dr. Newton’s works, this is heartily to bo re¬ 
commended. 

From J. E. Tilton & Co.. Boston :— 

THE POEMS OF ALFRED TENNYSON. Illustrated by 
Billings. We can well believe, while looking through 
this splendid volume, that the publishers have carried off 
a medal for excellence in bookmaking. Type, paper, and 
binding are alike of the best. Tennyson has become a 
classic ; and, lik*b many other classical writers, he revises 
and retouches his poems to the last. This edition is the 
latest result of his limce labor; and it is curious to mark 
the subtle changes of thought and expression from the 
earlier publications. The illustrations are careful and 
delicate. We know of no more sumptuous present for 
the holidays. 


REVIEWS, PAMPHLETS, ETC. 

From Leonard Scott & Company, New York:— 

THE NORTH BRITISH REVIEW. September, 1S67. 
This number is hardly up to the standard. The most 
noteworthy papers are upon Carston Hauch, the Danish 
poet, and Gustavo Dor6, whose engravings meet us in 
every bookstore. 

BLACKWOOD’S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE. August 
and September, 1867. This old established monthly well 
sustains its reputation. In these numbers “Brown- 
lows” is continued, and there are interesting papers on 
“Novels,” “La Physique Moderne,” and “The Chif¬ 
fonier.” 

From N. S. Richardson, New York:— 

THE AMERICAN QUARTERLY CHURCH REVIEW. 
October. 1867. The most interesting articles in this ster¬ 
ling magazine are, “The Church and the World,” and 
“A New England Novel.” The latter is an attempt to 
set forth church principles through the medium of fiction. 
The hero of the book has a varied and interesting expe¬ 
rience ; he is brought into contact with men of every type 
of belief; and in each the virtue.s and the defects of his 
creed show themselves. The object is to show that Epis- 
copalianism is of all, the best. 




DECEMBER, 1867. 

Our Embellishments. —The Lady’s Book for December 
opens with a magnificent steel plate, entitled “The Bro¬ 
ken Window.” There are few among us but will recol¬ 
lect just such a scene as we have pictured. The disposi¬ 
tion of the great number of figures in this plate is very 
truthful, and reflects credit on the engraver. 

Our Title-page comes next. A tableau plate, hand¬ 
somely engraved on steel. 

The colored Fashion-plate, with its usual correct faslv 
ions in dress, is the next embellishment. 

Another tinted picture, “ The Christmas Party. ’ ’ Mark 
the contrast between the guests entering the brilliantly 
lighted hall and the poor woman and her child at the 
door. 

A woodcut for the juveniles, “ Bob Cherry.” 

The last embellishment is the handsomest piece of work 
in colors that has ever been attempted by any publisher 
—a design for a sofa cushion, footstool, or chair—printed 
in eight colors. 

The latest fashions that we pre.sent are two promenade 
suits; a cloth wrap; low silk bodice; winter bonnets, 
coiffeurs, dresses, waists, etc. 

The work department consists of embroidery, braiding, 
beadwork, crochet work, a pen-wiper, Greek lace trim¬ 
ming, knitted boot for ladies, feather fan or screen, a 
child’s gaiter, and various other useful articles. 

Christmas. —The close of this volume brings along 
with it the festive season of Christmas, which admonishes 
us that we should again express our gratitude to the old 
friends that have travelled with us so many years in our 
onward march to the goal that we have attained. Td 
our new friends of the past year we are none the less 
thankful for their appreciation, and trust that we may 
meet them again with the issue of our next volume. Wd 
wi.sh you all a “Merry Christmas” and a “Happy New 
Year.” 
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A WORD WITH OUR FRIENDS. 

For th-irty-seven years the Lady’s Book has been the 
guide and companion of thousands of homo circles 
throughout the laud. To the proprietor it has always 
boon a pleasing task, although a responsible one, to pre¬ 
pare his Book in such a manner that all classes should be 
benefited by its perusal. 

The tales that have appeared in its pages, from the 
first writers of the country, have been of the most unex- 
oeptiouabie character, Moi’al and instructive in their 
teiiching, they have displayed true pictures of life, 
without exaggeration. As an evidence-of its character 
in this respect, we have on our files hundreds of com¬ 
plimentary letters from heads of families, in which we 
are warmly thanked for this particular feature of the 
magazine. 

There is another matter for which the Lady’s Book has 
become celebrated—the artistic skill of its steel-plate 
engravings, which have always been ranked with the 
best plates of the English annuals. No magazine ever 
makes the attempt to compete with us in this respect. 

Our fashion-plates have always been looked upon by 
the ladies as the best authority from which to make their 
selections. Nothing flashy is ever allowed to appear in 
them. We assure our readers that the styles are invaria¬ 
bly selected by one fully competent to the task. 

The selection of home employments has not been neg¬ 
lected. Each number of the Book contains several pages 
of useful work, accurately described, by which our young 
American girls are enabled to provide elegancies and 
comforts for their homes. Indeed, our chief aim has been 
to foster and encourage a taste for everything calculated 
to insure happiness in the household. 

Our receipts have also received careful attention. Wo 
are aware that some of them may bo considered too ex¬ 
travagant in their proportions, but as our subscribers are 
among those of every walk in life, selections can be made 
from them to suit the means of all. 

Having now given our readers a summary of what wo 
have done, wo will inform them that our arrangements 
are ample to make the next volume even better, if possi¬ 
ble, than its predecessors. If our experience will not 
enable us to do so, then wo have wasted our time for 
thirty-seven years. 

We have some very excellent stories on hand by com¬ 
petent authors. Marion Harland is writing a novelletto 
for 1S6S, entitled Phemik Rowland, that promises to excel 
any that we have ever given from her pen. 

The volume for 1868 will be set up with new-faced type, 
and of a size that will enable us to give an additional 
quantity of reading matter, amounting to about twelve 
pages in each number, or one hundred and forty-four pages 
a year. This will give our readers nearly two more num¬ 
bers of the Book, or fourteen numbers instead of twelve. 
The type has been cast expressly for the Book at the cele¬ 
brated “ North American Typo Foundry” of Me.«srs. Col¬ 
lins & McLeester, Philadelphia, whoso type is becoming 
rapidly introduced throughout the whole country. 

Freight on Letters and Premium on Drafts.—Wg 
wish our subscribers distinctly to understand, that when 
they send their letters by express company they must 
;pay the freight, and those who send drafts must pay the 
premium. We advise subscribers to remit by mail a 
post-office order or a draft payable to the order of L. A. 
Godey. Should either be lost, it can_be renewed without 
loss to the sender. 


We gladly direct the attention of the readers of the 
Lady’s Book to Mr. Ringwalt’s admirable portrayal 
of the scenery and characteristic life of the Rocky Moun¬ 
tains and the Plains. He shows Indians, buffalo, and 
wolves, for the adventurous ; mines, and the methods of 
mining, for the treasure-seeker; geography, local and 
physical, for the savan; and the famous beauty of the 
Yosemite, the mystery of the canon, and the grandeur of 
the mountain pass, for the lover of the picturesque. From 
his own experience in those regions, Mr. Ringwalt Ims 
gathered a fund of laughter-provoking anecdote, which 
lightens his lecture with all the intere.st of personal ad¬ 
venture, while giving it the authenticity of individual 
experience. In Philadelphia, men, women, and children 
have been attracted by the varied character Oi the infor¬ 
mation and entertainment, and we trust that our friends 
at a di.stance may also have tho opportunity of enjoying 
this condensation of the experiences of a journey to that 
” far west,” which tho Pacific Railroad will soon open to 
the tourist. 

Christmas Sport. —A sawdust or bran tub will afford 
as much amusement, and give far less trouble than a 
Christmas tree The presents are wrapped in paper, and 
put into a tub, which must be filled with either bran or 
sawdust. A list of the names of the children present is 
written, and they dip for their presents in succession as 
their names are called. Tho tub should be placed upon 
a sheet, which can be removed when the tub is emptied, 
and no untidiness will be visible in the room in conse¬ 
quence of the entertainment. The time consumed in pre¬ 
paration will be much le.ss than for a Christmas tree, and 
tho disappointment will he less to some sanguine members 
of the infant community who may have looked upon some 
particular toy.s until, desiring to become their passessors, 
they have felt injured when those articles have not fallen 
to their lot. 

The following may bo old, but it is good. A person 
returned from church and reported that the minister wore 
a cherry-colored gown and rose-colored surplice. It cre¬ 
ated great consternation, until they reflected that there 
are black cherries and white roses. 


For this kind of praise wo are covetous. From the 
Madison Republican 

An Excellent Present.—As the season for making 
Christmas and New Year presents is close at hand, we 
would just say to our readers of the masculine gender, 
there is no neater present to be given to your wife, sister, 
or lady friend—or one that they will prize higher—than 
Godey’s Lady’s Book for 1868. It is a magazine of high 
moral worth, the stories of which can be read aloud, to 
the entertainment and instruction of the whole family 
circle. Tho ladies all admire it. We never hear any of 
our lady friends speak of it, except in terms of the highest 
praise. 

There is a good story told hero of a public officer. He 
was riding in the cars one morning from his home to bis 
offleo. ” What time is it, B. V asked a friend of his. B. 
felt for his watch, and exclaimed, “There, I have left my 
watch under my pillow.” In the course of the morning 
a tolerably decent man came to the house, bearing a tui^ 
koy. He asked for Mrs. B., delivered tho turkey, and 
said, “Mr. B. has sent this turkey, and desires it to be 
cooked for dinner, as he will have some friends to dine 
with him, and will you plea.se send his watch, which he 
left under the pillow.” The watch was delivered to him, 
but B. never saw it again. A pretty good exchange, a. 
turkey for a $300 watch. 

Make up Your Clubs according to the terms published 
on the last page. Remember that the Lady’s Book is the 
best work for ladies published in this country. Any per. 
son with a very little trouble can get up a club for the 
Book. We have frequently been so informed by ladies— 
the work is so popular. Clubs must be for the L.ady’s 
Book aloue. 
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OUR MUSICAL COLUMN. 

Sblloway's Micsical Monthly for December is now 
Beady, completing the fifth volume and fifth year of this 
popular periodical. The Christmas March, with a beau¬ 
tiful pictorial title-page, leads off the number. This one 
piece, when published in separate sheet form, will cost 60 
cents. The other contents are a beautiful new song, and 
a new and easy arrangement of the favorite old melody of 
The Blue Bells of Scotland, the whole forming one of the 
best numbers published this year. Price, by mail, 40 
cents. During the present month we will send the Octo¬ 
ber. November, and December numbers, as samples, on 
receipt of one dollar, with three red stamps for postage. 
Address, J. Starr Holloway, Publisher Musical Monthly, 
Box Post-Oflice, Philadelphia. 

Splendid Premium. Five Dollars' worth of Sheet Music 
gratis \Ve offer the following fine inducement to our 
friends to get up clubs noio for the new volume for 1S6S, 
For every two new subscribers at the full price of four 
dollars each, we will send five dollars’ worth of new and 
impular sheet music. This is a very liberal offer, as the 
premium amounts to nearly the whole cost of the subscrip¬ 
tion, and without any risk or chance to secure it. Each 
of our friends can easily obtain two new subscribers, 
and thereby secure a fine supply of new and fashionable 
music. On receipt of the money—eight dollars—we will 
forward our new catalogue from which to make selections. 

Holiday Gala Number. —We shall as usual open the 
new volume with a beautiful number prepared with espe¬ 
cial reference to the season, ft will be handsomely illus¬ 
trated, and will form an elegant Christmas present. 
Ready December 15th. Price 50 cents, and sent free by 
mail. 

Bound Volumes for 1S67.—Now ready, a few copies of 
this year’s volume, neatly bound. Price $6 50, which 
includes postage to any part of the United States. A 
splendid Christmas present. We also have back volumes 
and back numbers to the commencement iu January. 1863. 

New Sheet Music.—i. L. Peters, New York, has just 
published Good-By, but Come Again, a beautiful ballad 
by J. R. Thomas, one of the best composers in the coun¬ 
try, 50 cents. Do You Think the Moon could have Seen 
Us ? by same, 40. You’ve Been a Friend to Me, fine song 
aud chorus by Will S Hays, author of Nora O’Neal, and 
other popular songs, 40. The Spirit of Spring, beautiful 
descriptive song, with title-page in bright colors, 70. The 
Golden Ring, pretty song and chorus, by the author of 
For Ever and For Ever, 30. I Never Said I Loved You, 
John, same composer, 30. Down by the Summer Sea, 
same, 30. 

Also, Christmas Bells Polka, fine composition of medium 
difficulty, iu A fiat, by Wyman, 60. Solfaterre, or Y'ellow 
Rose March, pretty and easy, also by Wyman, 60. Per¬ 
petual Rose Mazourka, by E. Mack, 60. White Rose 
March, by same, 60. Midnight Reveries, Caprice on tho 
departure of the Old Y'ear, and the coming of the New, by 
\Vymau, author of Silvery Waves, 75. These are all fine 
compositions, and have elegantly illustrated titles. 

■Just publi.shed, a new edition of For Ever and For 
Ever, one of the finest songs ever published, arranged as 
a solo or duet, with fine pictorial title, 40. That Golden 
Lock of Hair, with beautiful title-page, 35. Leaves that 
are Fairest, Stewart’s last and most charming song, 30. 
Sunny Days, beautiful song and chorus, 30. Also, Surf 
Galop, performed by Carncross & Dixey’s Minstrels, 35. 
Eveline Polka, do., 35. Ristori Redowa, with fine por- 
. trait, 40. Kris Kingle, by Oesten, 20. Snow Castle-s, 20. 

Address orders as above, to J. Starr Hollowat. 


American Triumph at the Paris Expositio.v.— Tlu? 
first European exhibition of the Cabinet Organ has added 
a European reputation to that already achieved at home, 
aud another First Premium to the fifty-six awarded 
Messrs. Mason & Hamlin at the Industrial Exhibitions of 
all the States of the United States. This is the well- 
merited reward of an industry which has alway.s aimed 
in all its productions, not at cheapness, not at making 
something which could be sold at a good profit, but at 
that which should be excellent in every respect—so tho¬ 
roughly and conscientiously made as to defy competition 
Tho pride of Messrs. Mason & Hamlin has never been to 
produce an instriynent for the smallest sum of money, 
but one that was as good as skill and science and perse¬ 
verance could make it. Their motto has always been-: 

‘ The best are the cheapest. ’—Fmnfc Leslie's Illustrated 
Newspaper. 

The Five Weddinos. —Wooden, Tin, Silver, and Golden 
Weddings mark the fifth, tenth, twenty-fifth, aud fiftieth 
anniver-saries of matrimony. There is, we believe, a 
Glass Wedding also, but that is an innovation, for nothing 
as brittle as glass should be used commemorative of the 
noptial tie. a wooden wedding can be a very tasteful 
affair. Lately a wooden wedding was given by a happy 
five years’ wife, in w’hich the rooms were ornamented 
with festoons of shavings, pictures decorated with shav¬ 
ings, mottoes inscribed on the walls with shavings, th'e 
effect of which was exquisitely tasteful and unique. The 
presents of cour.se w'ere wooden, and in such variety and 
character—from a knot chopping-bowl to au elaborately 
carved paper-cutter, from a rolling-pin to au exquisitely 
finished parlor bracket—as to excite one’s special wonder 
that so many useful and ornamental things can be made 
from wood. 

1S68,—^Let our readers look at our promises for 1863— 
promises that will be performed. We have never failed. 
For thirty-seven years and six months have we published 
the Lady’s Book, and have never falsified our promises. 
Tho public has confidence in us. We look to an immense 
edition next year; we have elsewhere mentioned an ad>- 
dition to our usual fashion department, which will make 
tho Lady’s Book the greatest fashion magazine in the 
country. It has always held its position as a literary 
work. Marion Harland writes for no other magazine. 

Retort Feminine.— Occasioned by tho reply in a ball¬ 
room of an unpolished gentleman to the question, “Why 
do you not dance?’’ which was, “Because I see no pretty 
women;’’— 

“So, sir, yon really do declare 
You’ll dance with none but ladies fair ? 

Suppose we women should dispense 
Our hands to none but men of sense ?” 

“Suppose! Well, madam, and what thenP’ 

“Why, sir, you’d never dance again.’’ 

Additional FA.snioN and Other Engravings. «—We 
shall, commencing with January, give frequently large 
folding sheets of fashions and other cuts, iu addition to 
our usual quantity in the body of the Book, winter, 
spring, summer, and autumn fashions. This will give 
tho Lady’s Book an advantage over all other fashion- 
magazines. 

The Wrightsville Star says :— 

“The great variety of subjects, useful as well as erna- 
meutal, with which its pages abound, make it deserv¬ 
edly popular with all persons and in all places. Aud 
more, the Book is truly American in its character and 
features, and iu its sphere may be termed national and 
creditable to tho nation. 

Lavis & Macmillan, southwest corner of Broad aud 
Buttonwood Streets, manufactux’e a very superiqjr hair 
curler for the ladies. 
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THE MONEY ORDEH SYSTEM. 

A BRIEF rtsume of the postal money order system, as 
conducted by the United States Government, cannot be de¬ 
void of interest to the public, although the great masses 
of the people are ignorant of the principles upon which 
it is based, if not, indeed, of the existence of such a system. 

It is a system designed to benefit the public, as well as 
to be a Source of prolific revenue to the Government; 
and for business men, and all others who wish to send 
small sums of money to a distance, no scheme has ever 
been devised which provided so effectually for a great 
public necessity. It is virtually impossible for thousands 
of persons residing in the country to obtain bank drafts, 
and the express companies charge exorbitant rates for the 
transmission of small sums. Many are in the habit of 
sending money through the mails in registered letters; 
but it costs twenty cents to have a letter registered, and 
no security whatever is guaranteed the remitter, while a 
money order of any amount from one dollar to twenty 
can be procured for ten cents, and for any sum between 
twenty and fifty dollars for twenty-five cents, and full 
security for its transmission guaranteed. The great ad¬ 
vantages of this system consist in its moderate fees and 
the perfect security it affords against fraud or loss. This 
security is effected by leaving out the name of the person 
to whom an order is payable, so in the event of its being 
^oleu or lost by accident in transitu, a party in illegal 
possession cannot get it cashed. Should an order be lost 
tlie owner can obtain a duplicate without deljiy or diffi¬ 
culty. So absolute, in fact, is the security afforded remit¬ 
ters of funds, that even a postmaster who might attempt 
to defraud the Government by altering the amount of an 
qrder, or by forgery, is morally certain to be detected. 
The superiority of this system over any other now in ex¬ 
istence has been fully demonstrated. 

In 1S67 the number of offices was 767, except in the last 
mrarter of the fiscal year, when sixty-eight more were 
added. The precise amount of business done during the 
last year has not yet transpired, owing to unavoidable 
delay in the Pacific mails; enough is known, however, 
tx) make the estimate of $10,000,000 a safe one, and the 
amount will probably be in excess of that, which is nearly 
treble the amount of the previous year. By an act of 
Congress nearly four hundred more ofiices will be in ope¬ 
ration in the year 1868, making a total of twelve hundred 
and thirty-five offices : and should the business of this de¬ 
partment increase in the same ratio as heretofore, twenty 
millions of dollars will be a moderate estimate for the 
present fiscal year (1868). 

The department check is thorough in every respect, and 
ftnud is utterly impossible. Each postmaster is obliged 
by law to furnish the department with a weekly state¬ 
ment of business done at his office, and if there be the 
Slightest error in his account ho is at once notified thereof. 

During the last fiscal year the post-office of New York 
City has issued 11,817 orders; and paid 86,079 orders. 
For orders drawn on that office $1,387,917 has been paid, 
and for orders issued $312,997 received. 

We advise all our subscribers who can avail themselves 
of the money order system to do so. It is a perfectly safe 
way of remitting. 


Wk especially desire to call attention to the Cabinet 
Organs exposed by Messrs. Mason & Hamlin, of Boston, 
Massachusetts. These instruments are very superior. 
The tone produced is remarkable, and far surpasses all 
others that we have heard for its rich mellow quality. It 
pleases and surprises at the same time. It delights with 
its depth and body of sound, so much resembling the 
organ that, if you did not see the instrument you would 
declare it a veritable pipe-organ. The tone of those in¬ 
struments, unlike those of many other manufacturers, 
grows most favorably upon the ear. This firm have on 
exhibition several instruments of different styles ; and, in 
our judgment, there is nothing manufactured on this side 
of the water that will equal them. We have good manu¬ 
facturers in Europe, it is true, and they turn out splendid 
organs ; but none that will compare favorably with those 
on exhibition by Mason & IIa.mli.v. They carry off the 
palm in their line of wares.— Anglo-American Times, 
Loudq^. 


Elias Howe, Jr., the inventor of the Sewing Machine, 
died recently. In a late number of the AtlaMic Monthhj, 
Colonel Stephen A. Walker relates the following anecdote 
of him:— 

“In the fall of 1862 the government was hard pressed 
for funds to pay troops or any other debtors, and the con¬ 
sequent suffering to soldiers’ families was very great. 
From July, 1862, to about January 15, 1863, no payments 
in the field were made. At this time I was a paymaster 
in the army, with an office in Washington. One day..^/^; 
private soldier came modestly into my oflice, and took a 
corner seat to wait the notice of shoulder-strap dignity. 
His turn came, and I turned to him with a patronizing 
manner, I have no doubt, and said, ‘ Now, what can I do 
for you, man?’ He replied that he had called to see about 
the payment of the Seventeenth Connecticut. I interrupted 
him with the often-rehearsed story, that I couldn’t work 
without money, that the government could furnish none, 
and that soldiers must wait on paymasters till the mill 
could turn ofl' some more greenbacks. Whereupon the 
private remarked that he knew the government was in 
straits, and that he had called to find out how much money 
would be wanted to pay his regiment; and if I would tell 
him that, he stood ready to furnish it. These were rather 
magical and astonishing words to Mr. Officer. The pri¬ 
vate w’as much the biggest man after all, and his blue coat 
was wrapped about some disguised money-lord. I asked 
his name, of course ; and of course it was Elias Howe, Jl\ 
Running over the rolls of the regiment, I found I should 
need $31,000 to pay it. I received a draft for this amount, 
for which I gave a memorandum receipt, payable when I 
should be in funds; and a day or two after, at Fairfax 
Court House, nearly a thousand men were made happy by 
the bounty of one w’ho in his proper place on the roll re¬ 
ceipted for $23 60 of his own mouey—a little over two 
months’ wages —and signed his name Private Elias 
Howe, Jr.” 

THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL and LIFE ILXUS- 
TRATED is devoted to Ethnology —The Natural History 
of Man. Physiology —Heart, Lungs, Stomach, Bones, 
Muscles, Nerves. Phrenology —Temperaments and Or¬ 
gans of the Brain. Physiognomy —with “Signs of Cha¬ 
racter and How to Read Them.” Psychology, the “Sci¬ 
ence of Soul.” Man’s Relations to this Life and the Life 
to Come. Published monthly, at $3 a year. Sample 
numbers 30 cents. Please address S. R. Wells, 389 Broad¬ 
way, New York. 

Arthur’s Home Magazine we recommend to thos<^ who 
want a cheaper magazine than the Lady’s Book. 

The Children’s Hour, published byT. S. Arthur, is the 
best juvenile work published; and for printing, paper, 
and illustrations it cannot bo equalled. 

Wo send the Lady^s Book and Home 2Iagazine one year 
for $4; Lady's Book and Children's Hour one year for 
$3 50; and all three publications one year for $5. 

One of our principal theatres hero once had a manager 
who could not read or write. Ho once hung up one of 
his own play bills bottom up. On one occasion his stage 
manager read him a letter from a Star, with whom an en¬ 
gagement was pending. In the letter there were two 
words he did not understand—“ Indefatigable” and “ in¬ 
congruous.” “That is all right, said the manager,” “ex¬ 
cept them two words; you write and tell him if they 
mean money, it is no go.” 

Pretty good advice, but we doubt the Roman consul 
part of it:— 

“If you ever marry,” said a Roman consul to his son, 
“ let it be one who has sense enough to superintend the 
setting of a meal of victuals, taste enough to dress her¬ 
self, pride enough to wash before breakfast, and sense 
enough to hold her tongue when she has nothing to say.” 

Particular Notice to the Binders of the Lady’s 
Book.— Please give the Fashion-plate a double turn be¬ 
fore binding. It will thus escape cutting when the edges 
are trimmed. 
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Tnu Great American Tea Company, 31 and 33 Yesey 
Street, ^ew York, sell all kinds of teas, the finest included, 
at retail, cheaper than most country grocers can buy at 
wholesale ; for the reason that they buy by the cargo, at 
a large discount from jobbing prices. Parties clubbing 
togethei*, each one subscribing for the number of pounds 
and kinds he wants, as bo would for a newspaper or a 
magazine, save from twenty to forty cents on a pound. 
Each parcel is marked with the subscriber’s name, and all 
sent in one package to the person who sends the club, and 
a complimentary package to him for his trouble, when 
the izioney sent is over thirty dollars. Communicated. 


Yerily there is a refinement of cruelty upon the part of 
Europeans that rather astonishes us. The following is 
even worse than shooting the poor revolting East Indians 
from cannon, as practised by the English : — 

“An old soldier—a relic of the first French Empire, 
named Parroy—has just died at the Invalides, aged 
ninety. He served in Egypt under Klober, and was pre¬ 
sent as sentinel during the execution of Sollman, the mur¬ 
derer of that General, at Cairo, in Juno, 1800. Solirnan 
first had his right hand consumed on a slow fire, and was 
then placed on an iron hurdle, with embers under it, 
where he remained living for four hours. Being tortured 
with thirst, he asked to drink, but this was refused him, 
as it might have shortened his sufferings. Parroy, who 
was then a volunteer in the Egyptian service, was, how¬ 
ever, touched with compassion, and gave the dying man 
a glass of water. Solirnan drank it off at one draught, 
and then fell back and expired.” 


Ouff subscribers and friends are requested to favor us 
with any good notions or suggestions for subjects in- 
jteresting to the home circle, such as approved receipts 
jfor cooking, cleaning, etc., which may not be generally 
known, or have not hitherto been published. In this way 
much information may be rendered, which, published in 
.a widely-circulated magazine like the Lady’s Book, 
'would prove most valuable to a largo number of our 
countrywomen. By thus taking a little trouble, our 
correspondents would confer, in many cases, considerable 
fceuefits on their less well-informed sisters, imparting to 
inexperienced minds much useful knowledge which would 
otherwise be the property of but small sections of the^ 
community. 

Matter-of-fact Bon.—“Come, Bob, get up,” said an 
indignant father to his hopeful son, the other morning; 
“remember, the early bird catches the worm.” “What 
do I care for worms?” replied the young hopeful; “mo¬ 
ther won’t let me go a-fishing.” 

“I"’ll drop in as I pass,” as the rain said to the open 
skylight. 

The late hail here did not wait for open skylights. It 
went through them. 


We copy the following from the City Hem :— 
“Gutekunst, 712 Arch Street, has just taken a photo¬ 
graph of McMichael and Godey, which will attract a great 
deal of notice. The McMichael to whom we allude, is the 
Hon. Morton McMichael, Mayor of the city of Philadel¬ 
phia, and the Godey is the veteran Editor and Publisher, 
Louis A. Godey, of the Lady’s Book. Gutekunst is a great 
photograher.” 


Water is purified by a French chemist by using 
aJuinn. He states that two grains of alum to a pint of 
water will clarify water which is unfit to drink, and the 
taste of the alum will not be perceived. Another French 
cliemist in Algiers shows that muddy water will become 
drinkable in the course of from .seven to seventeen min¬ 
utes by adding half a grain of potassic alum to every 
quart of water. 

AaRicuLTUR.u. PREMIU.MS.— We believe that the Lady’s 
Book is the only magazine used for a premium at agricul- 
tural^iairs. 


The Indelible Pencil Co., of Northampton, Mass., have 
sent us two valuable articles—two lead pencils appa¬ 
rently. One is for gardens, to mark the name of tho 
plants indelibly; rain has no effect upon the marking. 
The other to mark linen and other white goods—the last 
invaluable to the housekeeper. See their advertisement 
in the October number. 


An Anecdote of the late Dr. Chapman. —When Judge 
Tilghman removed from his home, which was situated on 
the ground lately occupied by the Arcade, the next day 
they commenced its demolition. Dr. C. was passing with 
a friend, who observed: “What are they about there, 
doctor?” The reply was, “ Yesterday they removed the 
liver, and they are now removing the lights.” 


Whistling Girls.— Show me the girl who has the har¬ 
dihood to whistle in these days, when everything natural, 
even to the very hair of your nead, is at a discount, and 
I ’ll show you a girl who can be depended upon—one who 
•will not fail you in time of need, and will give you th'e 
true, hearty grasp, the cordial hand shake, the’ warm, 
genuine welcome; no tip of the kid glove, and a cold 
“how do you do?” who can bravo danger, look toil in the 
face without shrinking, “laugh with those that laugh, 
and weep with those that weep,’’ as well as whistle with 
those that whistle; who can, in short, take the world a.s 
she finds it, rough and rugged, and not go through life as 
though she were walking on eggs, and afraid of cracking 
a shell; who deals in substance, not shadow. 


Dear Editor: Marriage is, in common parlance, said 
to bo the making of new ties. Pondering on this subject, 
I have noted down some of the ties with which I should 
like marriage to make me acquainted. 

Firstly, I .should like to find beau-ty combined with 
puri-ty, modes-ty, sensibili-ty, and fideli-ty. 

Secondly, I should wish to meet with ii proper-ty Cii 
certain-ty) which would be a sure-ty, to make the mai^ 
riage tie a du-ty, and securi-ty to socie-ty. For a varie¬ 
ty, I should delight in an occasional gaye-ty, gravi-ty, 
loquaci-ty, and jolli-ty, accompanied always by an in- 
lini-ty of amiabili-ty. 

Could I find all these ties in uni-ty, I think the new 
ties would prove a novel-ty, and, I am quite sure, a nice-ty, 
which would make life a reali-'ty. In such a case, I should 
not at all mind giving up the only tie I have at present, 
my liber-ty. I am your.s, 

A Bachelor in Perplexmy. 


Our advertisement forlSGSis published in this number. 
We hardly deem it necessary to publish an advertisement* 
but custom seems to demand it. We have never failed to 
come up to what we promise, and it is hardly to be sup- 
po.scd that we will in future. If we do more, the fauU 
will no doubt be overlooked. Our yearly increasing list 
seems to say that wo are believed and trusted. Never 
was publisher more so. Since our commencement fn 
1830 our list of friends has increased from year to year, so 
that we may now count our readers by millions. All 
those who intend making up clubs had better commence 
at once. 


A Sailor’s Opinion of a Comet.— We were tol^ by a 
celebrated naval officer the following anecdote. On one 
of his cruises the sailors saw a comet, and were somewhat 
surprised and alarmed at its appearance. The hands met 
and appointed a committee to wait on the commander tp 
ask his opinion of it. They approached him and saicC: 
“We want to ask your opinion, your honor.” “Well, 
boys, what is it about?” “We want to inquire about 
that thing up there.” “Now, before I answer yon, first 
let me know what you think it i.s.” “ Well, your honor, 
we have talked it over, and we think it is a star sprung 
aleak.” 

No Agents, no Solicitors.— In our November nlimber 
wo gave an account of an impostor who succeeded in pro¬ 
curing subscribers for the Lady’s Book at a reduced price. 
When a person offers you the Book at less than publisher’s 
prices, spot him. 
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SCHOOL-HOUSE. 

Designed expressly for Godey's Lady's Look, by Isaac H. Hobbs, Architect, Philadel 2 ')hia. 



Tite above design represents a school-house prepared 
for a situation in the suburbs of Philadelphia. It is in¬ 
tended to be built of stoue, and would furnish ample 
accommodation for a large number of pupils. 



The five rooms marked C on the plan are class-rooms, 
23 feet 4 inches by 35 feet in the clear. The remaining 
two wings are devoted to book-closets and stairways. 

The great consideration in preparing a plan for a school- 
house, at the present time, is to arrange it so that the 
principal can, with the least amount of inconvenience, bo 
so situated as to see and be seen by all the scholars at one 
time. This is effected by means of glass (sliding) parti¬ 
tions, which can be run into their boxes on any occasion, 
thus making the entire floor one largo room. This mode 
of arranging partitions is now adopted to a large extent 
in the school-houses recently built in Philadelphia and 
New York, and appears to give general satisfaction. 

The next important consideration is to pi’ovido a suffi¬ 
cient number of stairways, so that in case of fire or other 
accident, the means of egress from the building may be 
safe and commodious. They should in all instances bo 
inclosed with tight partitions instead of the open balus¬ 
ter ; for in all cases of accidents injschool-houses, from fire 
or other causes, we find the largest number resulting from 
being pushed over the balusters, or falling down stairs, 
Caused by the steep and narrow stairways there provided. 

The best method of heating and ventilating school- 
houses is a matter of the greatest importance, and we 
have given the subject considerable attention. Various 
methods are in use at the present time. Some, intro¬ 
ducing heat near the floor, ventilate near the ceiling; 
this way is attended with so groat a loss of heat that they 


cannot properly be heated. Others bring the heat in near 
the ceiling, and ventilate near the floor; while some, 
again, have an extra set of timbers, running at right an¬ 
gles to the joist, and ventilate by registers placed in the 
floor. This last plan is expensive, and dangerous in 
communicating fire more rapidly. It is of no practical 
use, as registers placed in the floors near the wall, and 
communicating with proper flues, answer fully as well; 
they also increase the noisy character of the I’oom, and 
undo all that W’hich counterceiling performs. Many othex 
expensive and curious modes are in \ise, and much money 
is constantly expended without attaining full success. 

A schoolroom cannot be heated with hot air ascending 
in flues from the cellar, without an equal volume leaves 
the room at the same time. This volume may pass 
through the registers down to be reheated, and return 
heated like water in a circulating boiler, or it may pass 
through proper ventilating flue.s, and be entirely dis¬ 
charged. If this is done effectually, the ventilation 
throughout the winter is good. If the circulation through 
the heater be kept up a short time, the air becomes shock¬ 
ingly bad, and inhalation of it is attended with serious 
effects. Never ventilate in -walls exposed to the cold, as 
the temperature of the air is reduced, and is sure to fail i'll 
the winter ; but let the flues be within the building, sufli- 
ciently large, and let them empty under the roof. Place 
a chimney with a large flue high above the roof—-the 
height must bo regulated by the surroundings; also one 
starting from the ceiling joists, open at the bottom, and 
pa.ssing a few inches above the roof. Place a large slab 
over the high chimney, with openings upon each side-; 
connect the air immediately under the roof with the 
chimney by an apei’ture in area equal to the flue. If 
these directions are strictly adhered to, -with good judg¬ 
ment, no stove or other appliance is needed to secure full 
and complete ventilation. 

Isaac H. Hobbs, Architect, 

436 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 

“Professor Blot states that he has never had a servant 
girl as one of his auditors in a lesson on cookery; 
while of twelve thousand persons who attended his lec¬ 
tures in New York, but one was the wife of a working 
man, so far as he could learn.” 

Professor Blot reminds us very much of Blitz ; the latter 
will .show you how a trick is done, but still you (jp,naot 
do it. It requires the sleight of hand. 
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PHILADELPHIA AaENCT, 

Mrs. Hale is not the Fashion Editress. Address “ Fash¬ 
ion Editress, care L. A. Godey, Philadelphia.” 

No order attended to unless the cash accompanies it. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send a 
' post-office stamp ; and for all articles that are to be sent 
by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return postage. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be made 
out of post-marks. 

Any person making inquiries to be answered in any 
particular number must send their request at least six 
weeks previous to the date of publication of that number. 

E. S.—Sent box of articles by M. U. express, September 
19 th. 

Mrs. E. A. R.—Sent patterns 21st. 

M. 0. I.—Sent patterns 21st. 

I. C. P.—Sent patterns 21st. 

M. A. D.—Sent patterns 21st. 

Miss F. Sent lead comb 21st. 

Mrs. A. B. S.—Sent bonnet frame by M. U. express 21st. 

M. T.—Sent jewelry, 21st. 

Mrs. G. T. F.—Sent dresses by Adams's express 21st. 

Mrs. E. P.—Sent buttons 21st. 

M. R. K.—Sent ring 23d. 

Mrs. E. A. M.—Sent pin 23d. 

D. A. J.—Sent pattern 26th. 

Miss M. E. McF.—Sent pattern 26th. 

Mrs. R. B.—Sent pattern 26th. 

Mrs. J. R. B.—Sent pattern 26th. 

Mrs. C. J. C.—Sent pattern by express 2Sth. 

Mrs. D. P. S.—Sent pattern 2Sth. 

M. S. M.—Sent articles by Hamden’s express 30th, 

C, E. M.—Sent hair crimpers October 3d. 

Mrs. M. G. A. H.—Sent articles 3d. 

E. S. M.—Sent rubber gloves 4th. 

Mrs. E. R.—Sent articles 7th. 

Mrs. C.—Sent pattern 7th. 

Mrs. D. C.—Sent pattern 7th.; 

Miss L.—Sent pattern 7th. 

Miss S. T. B.—Sent articles 10th. 

Mrs. M. A. A.—Sent pattern 11th. 

Mrs. C. S. B., Jr.—Sent pattern 11th. 

Mrs. M. A. C.—Sent pattern by Adams’s express 11th. 

Mrs. V. E. M.—Sent pattern 12th. 

Dr. E. L. S.—Sent hair crimpers 12th. 

Mi'S. Dr. J. B.—Sent hair jewelry by Hamden’s ex¬ 
press 12th. 

M. E. F.—Sent articles by Kinsley’s express 12th. 

Qteree.—1. We can have your dresses dyed if desired. 
2. We cannot give plainer directions than those given in 
the book. 3. Three dollars. 

L. J. E.—Point Russe is a stitch. 

F. R., Ala.—You had better inclose Fashion Editor a 
stamp, and receive a written reply. 

Hattie.—Patterns for suit for boy, $1. India-rubber 
gloves, $2 50 and $3 50 per pair; the latter have gaunt¬ 
lets. In answer to third question: Some rules were pub¬ 
lished in the Lady’s Book recently. 

M. E. C.—There are books published on the rules of 
etiquette by T. B. Peterson & Brother, of this city. 

S. A. S.—1. Yes. 2. We are not in the photographing line. 
Address F. Gutekunst, 712 Arch Street. 

The Eldest Married Daughter.—You can put on your 
oaiffis either Miss Smith or Miss E. Smith, as you please. 

Ella.—We give no receipt for rouge of any kind Wo 
do not approve of coloring the cheeks artificially; we 
like tbje color that nature gives them. 


M. C. A.—Nothing is more injurious to a girl than 
being “talked about.” In a boarding-house, “Be ye as 
pure as snow, as chaste as ice, ye shall not escape 
calumny.” 

G. H. R.—You wrote to “prepare for the coming win¬ 
ter.” Glycerine beaten-up with plenty of rose-water is 
good when the face is chapped. 

B. W. G.—We cannot tell you how to “ make your eye¬ 
brows grow without hurting the skin.” 

Arrah.—We have heard that; before attempting to speak, 
drawing a long breath is a preventive of stammering. 

Mr.s. G. L. 0.—We have had several inquiries like 
yours—to give a list of all the ladies’ schools in Phila¬ 
delphia, with a circular for each. In the first place, we 
do not know where to find them. Secondly, Philadelphia 
is about six miles long by about four broad. It would 
take a day or two to go over the whole of it; and, lastly, 
like most of the others, you do not even send a stamp for 
the reply. 

Mary J.—Rub tho hands well with glycerine before 
going to bed, and wash them with oatmeal in the waier 
in the morning. 

E. E. P.—Your writing would answer for teaching, but 
your spelling must be improved. 


JfEsjji01tS. 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSORIBEES. 

Having had frequent applications for the purchase of 
jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a distance, the 
Editress of the Fashion Department will hereafter execute 
commissions for any who may desire it, with the charge 
of a small percentage for the time and research required. 
Spring and autumn bonnets, materials for dresses, jewel¬ 
ry, envelopes, hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, 
mantillas, and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to 
economy as well as taste; and boxes or packag^es forwarded 
by express to any part of the country. For the last, dis¬ 
tinct directions must be given. 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed expen¬ 
diture, to be addressed to the care of L. A. Godey, Esq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money is first 
received. Neither the Editor nor PvtAisher wil I be account¬ 
able for losse.s that may occur in remitting. 

The Publisher of the Lady’s Book has no interest in 
this department, and knows nothing of the transactions; 
and whether the person sending the order is or is not a 
subscriber to the Lady’s Book, the Fashion Editor does 
not know. 

Instructions to be as minute as possible, accompanied 
by a note of the height, complexion, and general style of 
the person, on which much depends in choice. Dress 
goods from Evans & Co., or Curwen Stoddart & Brother; 
dry goods of any kind from Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Go., 
New York; lingerie and lace from G. W. Vogel’s, 1016 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; bonnets from the most 
celebrated establishments; jewelry from Wriggens & 
Warden, or Caldwell’s, Philadelphia. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail here 
govern the purchase ; therefore, no articles will be taken 
back. When the goods are sent, the transaction must be 
considered final. 

DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE FOE 
DECEMBER. 

Fig. 1.—Visiting-dress of green Irish poplin, trimmed 
with bands of velvet, guipure lace, and jet ornaments. 
The sack is tight-fitting, and elaborately trimmed with 
velvet and lace to suit the skirt. Bonnet of black velvet, 
with a fall of black lace at the back, and trimmed with 
clusters of violet flowers. This is a very good model, and 
could be made up much less expensively of reps, trimmed 
with a fancy braid or ribbon. 

Fig. 2.— Evening-dress of deep violet-colored silk, 
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trimmed on the edge of the skirt by a box-plaited ruffle 
pinked on each side and caught by a band of the silk 
studded with large beads or buttons. The overdress is of 
a striped violet and white silk, trimmed with bands of 
violet silk studded with beads. The edge and each side 
a»re ornamented with a row of Cluny lace. The corsage is 
made low and square, and filled in with a fluting of 
French muslin kept in place by narrow black velvet. The 
hair is dressed with curls and a plaited chignon. The 
wreath is of violets with frosted foliage. Pearl or crystal 
beads would trim the dress very effectively. 

Fig. 3. —^Reception-dress of rich Bismarck silk, with 
overskirt of black silk very elegantly trimmed with nar¬ 
row velvet and jet ornaments. The corsage is of black 
silk, ornamented with Bismarck, and the sleeves are 
Bismarck trimmed with rows of jet gimp. Bonnet of 
Magenta satin, trimmed with jet. 

Fig. 4.—-Dinner-dress of blue silk, trimmed on the edge 
with a pinked-out ruching of white silk, and three full 
puffs of the dress silk. The over-skirt is cut out in deep 
scallops, finished with a row of deep lace and a small 
puffing of silk. Ornamental pieces of black velvet, 
trimmed with jet buttons extend down each gore of the 
upper skirt. The corsage is low and square, and filled in 
to the proper height by a fulling of white silk. 

Fig. o. —Dinner-dress of light Magenta silk, made with 
a very long train. The upper skirt is slashed and 
trimmed with narrow velvet and a very deep and elegant 
silk and chenille fringe. This corsage is also cut low 
and square, and worn with a thin muslin chemisette 
edged with Cluny. 

CHITCHAT UPON NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA 
FASHIONS FOR DECEMBER. 

Embroidery is to be the great feature this season. We 
see it on dresses, cloaks, jackets, and petticoats. The 
most elegant robes in this line are exhibited at the Stewart 
establishment, New York. 

Soft hues of purple, green, blue, and the sunny Bis¬ 
marck, are elegantly embroidered in self tints or with 
black, in sprays, bouquets, and borderings. We also find 
rich black silks worked with black, in a pyramidal form. 
Some have sacks to match, and the price of the entire suit 
made up is $300. As the skirt is en traine, and the silk 
and embroidery very elegant, the suit is not at all extra¬ 
vagant, $200 being frequently asked for a short black silk 
costume trimmed with satin. 

The most elegant robes ever introduced into the realms 
of fashion are the evening silks embroidered in colors. 
Imagine a rich heavy silk of the lovely shade of blue 
known as GkUste. On this is a waved lace-like border in 
white, while on every breadth bloom the most gorgeously 
tinted flowers, mingled with drooping leaves and grasses 
executed in very heavy embroidery, similar to that on the 
Canton crepe shawls of former days. 

An equally elegant robe is a golden cuir ground, with 
dusters of poppies, corn-flowers, and wheat-ear.s, bound 
and tied with a violet ribbon. Wo can but tell our friends 
that such things are to bo found, but to give an idea of 
their beauty is quite impossible. We have never before 
seen anything approaching them in elegance. The prices 
range from $200 to $400 the robe. 

Plain black silks are particularly elegant this season. 
We were shown an Antwerp silk fifty inches wide at $25 
the yard. It was, of course, of superb quality, and, it is 
to be hoped, of the never-wear-out order. Very good 
black silks suited for dress purposes vary from $2 to $7 
a yard. 


Satins are brocaded to represent embroidery, also woven 
with threads of gold or silver. Azof green, Bismarck, 
feuilU morte, or dead leaf, Capuciue, or Nasturtium, Vin 
de Bordeau, frog color, and parrot green, are the choicest 
colors. 

Rich poults de soie are brocaded with autumn leaves 
tinged with orange, green, and crimson. 

For mourning, lustreless silks are trimmed with vines 
of erSpe and crepe flowers. 

Poplins of all the desirable shades have appeared bro¬ 
caded and embroidex’ed iu colors. They are strewn with 
small bouquets, and have generally some fanciful border¬ 
ing simulating a second skirt. 

Rosettes and leaves either formed of the dress material, 
or else of silk, satin, or velvet, are much used as decora¬ 
tions. 

Morning robes aro made a loose Gabrielle, and either 
hang free or are caught to the figure by a belt or cord. 

Dresses are still gored, but a small plait is laid under 
at each seam, which gives ease to the skirt. The back 
breadths are either straight or but slightly gored and 
caught to the belt by two rows of gathers or a triple box- 
plait, as in Fig. 1, page 529. 

Small hoops aro still worn, but with a trained dress ; a 
stiff petticoat flounced at the back is requisite, or else the 
back breadths of the dress are faced up much higher than 
the front. 

Opera cloaks and breakfast jackets aro made of white 
cloth or alpaca embroidered with garlands or wreaths in 
colored silk. 

A very good stylo of breakfast jacket, which would 
make up admirably in cloth ornamented with embroidery, 
can be seen on page 530, Fig. 5. 

Paletots, made of material similar to the dress, are gene¬ 
rally short and loose. The model on page 481 would also 
answer for cloth or velvet. Paletots are rather longer 
than those lately worn; some have the side-pieces ex¬ 
tremely short, and the fronts and backs quite long. Some 
have a polerine, and aro trimmed with fur. Mantles of a 
circular shape are also worn. Rich velvet mantles, heav¬ 
ily embroidered with self colors; opera cloaks, elegantly 
worked with different colored silks or gold, are among 
the novelties that greet the eyes. 

Breton jackets .are made of solid colors, also of black 
and white plaids ornamented with embroidery and coins; 
these are generally used as breakfast sacks. 

Very many mantles are made with long square ends in 
front. We promised to give an illustration in this num¬ 
ber, but through some misunderstanding it was not fin¬ 
ished in time. We will, therefore, reserve it for next 
month. 

Velveteen of all colors is worn for street sacks. Velvet 
cloths of rich purple, blue, and brown, also gray and 
black Astrakan are very fashionable. 

The new cloakings comprise many elegant specimens, 
a deep piled gray cloth, termed silver fox, is much ad¬ 
mired. A very silky gray cloth mottled like the chin¬ 
chilla zephyr, so much iu use, is extensively employed as 
a trimming. 

For children we see a bright blue cloth spotted with tiny 
white tufts, having much the effect of chalk beads. This 
is also much used for breakfa.st and sleeveless jackets. 
For opera cloaks, breakfast jackets, and children’s wenr, 
wo find a charming variety of white cloths, some all 
white and silky-looking, some tufted, and others striped 
or spotted with brilliant colors. 

The most desirable trimming for wraps are fancy braids 
—^jet, gimps, satin, rosettes, bands, and leaves, plaits 
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formed of ribbon, braid, satin, or velvet. Tom Thumb 
fringe and garlands of oak leaves and acorns formed of 
crochet, also mode trimmings formed of loops of satin and 
buttons. The rage for jet continues unabated, and most 
of the new jet fringes are strung on cord, which renders 
them much more durable. 

A very pretty sleeveless j acket is of scarlet cloth trimmed 
ou the edge with a guipure lace laid up on the material. 
This is studded with jet beads, and at intervals are largo 
jet medallions laid on the lace. Many of the jackets are 
made square at the back, rounding in front, and are not 
sewed up under the arm, being merely connected by a 
short strap. Another style is round in front, and slopes 
into a deep point at the back. Still another model is 
square, both back and. front, andjtho sides are cut with 
long square ends like a sash. 

Colored silk underskirts with overskirts of black silk 
are much in favor. The underskirt is either plain, or fin¬ 
ished with a little plaiting of the same; the overskirt is 
cut up in front in the form of strips, which are edged with 
fringe ; the back is merely notched or cut in turrets. 

Another stylo of overskirt measures but half a yard in 
front, and at the back and sides is festooned by bands or 
bows. 

A very pretty morning robe is of white Cashmere made 
with a yoke. The skirt is set on to this yoke with three 
box-plaits at the back and the .same in front. Each plait 
is trimmed with a strap of cluny lined with colored rib¬ 
bon. The dress hangs perfectly loose, and is exceedingly 
stylish. 

Fringes of red and pink coral—every variety of jet or¬ 
nament—and velvet and satin trimmings are all used on 
dresses. 

For travelling and promenade suits, we recommend the 
twilled winseys trimmed with mohair braids and fanciful 
bands of silk. Many of the sacks made en suite are either 
tied in at the back with a ribbon or fastened with a fancy 
strap. Sashes of every description are worn, mostly fast¬ 
ened at the back with long pendent ends. 

The newest ornaments for looping dresses are gilt or jet 
rings; two are attached to the belt, two larger ones are 
then joined on, and to these are fastened one ring still 
larger, through which the skirt is pulled, thus making a 
festoon. 

Many of the new morning robes are furnished with large 
capos, others have little Marie Antoinette fichus with 
fancy ends in front, belted in at the waist. 

A novelty in lace collars consists of a lace ornament, 
such as a star or cross pendent from the front. A new 
stj'le of collar, called the sailor, is straight at the back, 
also in front, and has points on the shoulder, where it is 
quite deep. 

Among the robes at Mme. Demorest’s late opening was 
a styli-sh walking-dress composed of dark gray poplin, 
trimmed with velvet in two colors, purple and Azof 
green. Five rows of purple, an inch wide, were set 
around the bottom of the skirt an inch apart. These 
crossed by green the same width an iuch apart, set up- 
/ right. Plain body with a basket bodice of the two velvets, 
and a like trimming upon the sleeves. A little pocket, 
shaped and ornamented with velvet to simulate a basket, 
formed a coquettish addition. It was attached to the 
right side of the belt by two bands of velvet fastened on 
with clasps or aigrettes. 

A robe of Bismarck pouU de soiCy with trained gored 
skirt, was trimmed with box-plaited rufiies bound with 
black satin and headed with black satin ruchings. Three 
were set across the bottom of the front breadth, a ruflie 


beginning upon each, side at the waist, descended upon 
the sloping seams of the front width to the bottom, and 
thence continued around the skirt upon the edge. An¬ 
other rufile swept from the hips half way the length of 
the skirt to the seams of the back width, where the ends 
of a scarf or sash knotting across the latter loosely were 
fastened with rich jet aigrettes. The rufiies upon tho 
waist ran upwards from the belt over the shoulders and 
across tho back. The sleeves were wide and flowing. 

A superb gray satin Gabrielle robe was decorated with 
Magenta satin, embroidered with floss and jet. A band, 
commencing at the waist two inches wide, gradually 
broadened into five inches as it descended upon each sido 
aud encircled tho bottom of the skirt, train included. Tho 
front width was decorated with an apron of embroidered 
Magenta satin fringed with jet, and mounted on a satin 
girdle. The waist was made with a yoke of Magenta 
satin. The sleeves wore wide, and trimmed to correspond. 

A very pretty suit for a child was of blue silk reps wilh 
underskirt of white cashmere striped with blue. Upon 
each side of the skirt, also upon the front and back, wero 
sashes pointed at the bottom and set in with silk pipings. 
The intervening spaces were straight, and trimmed with 
blue silk fringe. The skirt sack was made with sashea 
set in to match and decorated with fringe. 

A millinery department has just been added to this es- 
tabli.shment; and from a number of very beautiful models 
we select the following for description. A Marie Antoin¬ 
ette was of Azof green velvet with a diadem of velvet, 
holding a bow and plume of soft green feathers. A fringe 
of green bronze acorns over a fall of black lace finished 
the back. An evening bonnet of the shape known a.s 
Ambassadress was of beaded tulle puffed on white satin. 
Pear-shaped crystals threaded upon the tips of marabout 
feathers fell in a fringe over the front and chignon. 
Kouleaux of white satin divided the tulle puffs. Tli« 
white satin strings were fringed with marabout, and tlie 
overties of tulle were fastened with a crystal butterfly. 
The most desirable shapes are the Marie Antoinette which 
fits closely round the head, the diadem, and another style, 
with small flaring front, and our old friend the Fanghon, 
which is sometimes altered by the addition of a diadem ; 
but in most cases it remains unchanged. Feather trim¬ 
mings of all kinds are the rage. Many are of marabout 
feathers; matching in shade the velvet they are on. 
Others are of ostrich aud marabout feathers, aud so ar¬ 
ranged as to constitute the entire bonnet. It is impossible 
to give an idea of the exquisite lightness of these feather 
decorations. Some have delicate bauds of lilies of ihe val¬ 
ley cut out of mother of pearl running through the centre. 

Many of the new bonnets have strings of the* material 
lined with satin of a contrasting color. These strings piu 
underneath the chin with a velvet bow the color of the 
lining, while a scarf of lace ties over them. Most all 
the new bonnets have veils or scarfs of some fanciful 
lace matching the bonnet in shade. Hats have ap¬ 
peared made entirely of feathers ; they are of the old tur¬ 
ban shape, and most beautifully made of white, gray, 
purple, pink, blue, pheasant, and peacock feathery. 

The mode is short dresses, very small hats, loose sacks, 
aud very high boots. 

We must again refer to the new woven seamless skirts, 
which are now to be obtained in all the soft, pretty 
shades of gray and pearl. The most dressy are of light 
shade with bands of white merino, worked in all colors in 
the Breton style. 

The newest gloves are laced on the back, with cords 
and tassels matching the kid in shade. Fashiox. 






